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SIND AN’D THE PANJAB 

PROVINCIAL CHj\NG£S IN INDIA 
Bv A Late LiEUt^NANr-t^vERNOR of the Panjab 

The question of the separation of Sind from Bombay has again 
cropp^ up in the inquiries of the Simon Commission, and on 
this occasion it is raised on the diSerences of language and 
social condition which are well knoi^Ti. Sind was attached to 
Bombay because at first it was only accessible from that port, 
and was separated from the rest of British Northern India 
by foreign territories and Indian States. Consequently such 
military operations as had to be conducted there were neces¬ 
sarily entrusted to the Bombay Army. But in olden days it 
was always closely connected with l±e Moghal govemnaents 
of the Pan jab and Multan, and later it was so controlled by 
the Afghan Durrani dynasty. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
most anxious to include Sind in his dominions, and but for his 
death in 1839 he would probably have carried out his intention. 
Then followed the despatch of troops to Afghanistan through 
Sind, and finally Napier’s expedition which ended in the 
incorporation of Sind in British India in 1S43. So far the 
historical association of Sind and the Panjab is clear, and even 
the railway from Karachi to the interior was for many years 
known as the Sind. Panjab. and Delhi Railway. 

It is fairly well known that In 1879, after the first phase of 
the Afghan War, Lord Lytton's Government had obtained 
sanction to the formation of all the Trans-Indus Frontier into 
a Frontier Province, and to the adding of Sind, or most of it, 
to the Panjab. The notification for carrying out this change 
was actually with the Secretary in the Legislative Department 
for final revision before it appeared in the Gazette of /mffa, 
when in September, 1879, the news camethrough of Sir P. L. N. 
Cavagnari’s murder in Kabul, and the scheme was postponed, 
only to be cancelled in the general scrapping of all Lord 
Lytton’s policies on the return of the Liberal Government in 
1880. 

Since then the idea of reuniting Sind and the Panjab has 
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often recvirre<l| but has been dropped for various^ reasons. The 
former poverty of the Panjab and the fact that it was adminis* 
tered by a Lieutenant-Governor and not by a Governor m 
Council, while it was perhaps hampered by the charge of the 
Frontier, and justice was supervised by a Chief Court appointed 
by the Government of India, led the merchants of Karachi to 
d^inur to such a union. Sind officials also e^tpres&ed a feai" 
that Panjabis might seize their choice districts, and Pan jab 
officers were not teen to sample the deserts of Sind, as they 
then had many desert stations of their own. The union might 
well have been effected in 1901. when Lord Curzon formed 
the North-West Frontier Province, but he had other things 
to do, and perhaps it was hardly his policy to add to the 
importance, at that time, of the Panjab. 

The unnatural divorce of the two territories, however, Ims 
always involved serious drawbacks. The trade of the Pan jab 
in wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, wool, hides, etc., aU goes through 
Karachi, and the Panjab Government is often called on to 
remove what are held to be obstacles to that trade. It is 
surely not reasonable that a port depending almost entirely on 
the trade of one province should be cut off from that province- 
Now the old objections have all been removed. The Pan jab 
enjoys the benefits of the administration by a Governor in 
Council and the supervision of a High Court, and is probably 
the most prosperous and progressive pro^Toce in India. Its 
political conditions are analogous, to those of Sind, and the 
addition of Karachi will give to the Legislative Council that 
commercial element requisite for political completeness. The 
Frontier has been separated and the Indian States transferred 
to the direct control of the Governor-General in Council, so 
that the Panjab Government, relieved of responsibilities that 
occupied most of its time, should be well able to control the 
united province. 

But there is now an argument in favour of the reunion, which 
is vital and overwhelming. Sind and the Panjab both depend 
on canals for their prosperity and even for their existence. 
The Panjab has already over 11,000,000 acres of such irriga¬ 
tion ; and Sind, in addition to her existing irrigation, hopes 
to water 5.000,000 acres from the Indus by the Sukkur Dam. 
The question of the distribution of the water supply is all- 
important for both tracts, and it is rather absurd that another 
Government in Bombay, which is entirely unconnected with 
the problem, should intervene. But it is believed that the 
Government of India have directed that no more water shall 
be taken from the Indus and the other rivers of the Pan jab 
until definite proof can be given that Sind has a full supply 
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for the Sukkur project. The result is that the Sind Sagar 
Cana] from the Indus and the Satlaj Dam Scheme with their 
4,000,000 acres of irrigation in the deserts are indefinitely held 
up, as it may be ten years or more before the adequacy of the 
Sukkur supply can be proved, even if the soil, climate, and 
facilities of cultivation prove to be as suitable as those of the 
Pan Jab for such perennial irrigation. 

It is true that the Satlaj Dam and the similar storage projects 
on the Jhclum, Ravi, Bias, and Jamna, which the Panjab 
Government has been considering since 1908, and even before 
that date, will not take more of the present supply than the 
existing canaLs do, and may even add to the available balance 
of water; but it will be dimcult to convince Bombay of this, 
and these projects will also be blocked and enormous loss to 
the country and people entailed. 

Obviously the proper course is to place these two cognate 
tracts, dependent for their prosperity and existence on the same 
source of water supply, under the same Government, which, mth 
a staff of the greatest experts in irrigation, can assure them of 
equal treatment and of the fullest possible supply that sdence 
can prodde. Then the happily reunited Panjab and Sind will 
attain even greater heights of prosperity and importance. 

It is not necessary for this economical thesis to consider 
here the various schemes for dividing and amalgama^g 
provinces, which have been put before the Simon Commission, 
some of which may well conduce to better government; but it 
may be pointed out that, if Bombay finds herself unduly 
cram]>ed by the loss of control of Sind and of the Bombay 
States, there are contiguous cognate and homologous tracts 
which could be absorbed by her easily, and probably much 
to their own content, and with a great ultimate saving in 
administrative costs. 

But whether such readjustments are made or not, the 
reunion of the Panjab and Sind seems imperative in the interests 
of the agricultural population forming about ninety per cent, 
of the whole, and the greatest good of the greatest number 
must prevail. 


L. D. 
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LORD CURZON 

By Sir Francis Younchusband 

Lord Curzon was not a grand seigneur nor a great man. 
But he was a great loTcr oi his country. For hUn Enrfand 
was the instrument specially designed by Providence for divine 
work m the world. And in this faith be worked with might 
and to carry out the divine purpose. He loved his conn try 
with ail his heart and with ail his soul and with all his mind and 
with all his strength. He loved her as himself. He had no 
pnius to offer ; but aU his talents and his marvellous industry 
he placed freely at her service. And. in spite of physical illness, 
ne earned on her work with unsurpassed steadfastness of 
purpose. And his country recognized his devotion to her hv 
creating him first a baron, then an earl, then a marquis, and 
conferring on him the knighthood of the Garter-distinctions 
not a single one of which she had conferred on that far greater 
predecessor of his, Warren Hastings. ^ 

Yet the magmficent three-volumed biography* with which 
his rnemory is also honoured is fiill of his expressions of dis¬ 
appointment and of bitter complaints that his work is not 
^mg appreciat^. And the life ends with the gloom of failure 
hanging dismally over it. Why was this ? Why was it that 
the man who started on life with so many advantages, an 
education in the ^eatest public school and perhaps tlie first 

should have finished his 
life—e\en ^ough he had received all the aforementioned 
fcwards-^with a of fajiure ? 

The ^er is that with all these advantages of heredity 

obfervte Hil Ronaldsh^ 

observes . His imagination, bnlhant though it was in some 

to look 

patheUc imagination—was the reason why he did not achieve 
^preme success He worked hard ^d long for ^h^S 
of England_ and for the good of India. He spared himself 
noting. He carefully trained himself. He tailed. almSt 

day—contmually up till two or three in 
the morning. And he would leave nothing to othersT he 
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wanted things well done, so he would do them himself. But 
England s good and India's good must be what he —^not they 
—considered good. He would study each problem with the 
utmost assiduity ; and he vvould elaborate his conclusions in 
speech, or minute, or despatch with the utmost brilliancy of 
composition. But the good must be what he had after full 
delineation decided was good. He had not that quality of 
insight, that swift intuition, which could divine what was in 
the hearts and souls of peoples, what w'ould satisfy their hopes 
and aspiration, what would bring them that contentment of 
soul which is their only true good .' 

As a consequence, he failed of complete success. He did 
much for India. He braced up the whole administration. 
He put new life and spirit into the administration. He re¬ 
formed the education. He placed agriculture on a sounder 
basis. He improved the railways. He reorganized frontier 
administration. He preserved the ancient monuments. But 
no one can say that he won the hearts of the Indian people. 
He did not bring India nearer to England. And he failed to 
detect the new life that was bursting out in India and seeking 
for expression. And it was the same in England. From 
university days on he was always regarded as the superior 
person high above the common ruck of humanity. 

And yet, as Lord Ronaldshay shows time after time, he 
w'as an unusually sensitive man, with great capacity of affec¬ 
tion. In his early days he had many and good friends. He 
was a generous host. He was excellent company, full of 
good stories. And he had in addition the power of apprecia¬ 
tion—he could recognize good work when he saw it and be 
generous in his appreciation. And possessing all these quali¬ 
ties one would have expected that he would have had sym¬ 
pathetic imagination as well. But it was absent. And 
perhaps connected with this deficiency was what in one who 
aspired to great office must be considered a defect. If he 
wanted a thing well done, instead of leaving one or other of 
the able and experienced Civil Servants in India or in the 
Foreign Office in London to do it for him, he would do it him¬ 
self. Consequently, he left his mind no time to settle and 
steady itself and see things in proper proportion ; and we have 
the biography disfigured by petulant outbursts and querulous 
complaints of opposition and want of recoj^ttion. In short, 
he overdrove himself and was wanting in judgment. 

And, contrary to Lord Ronaldshay's opinion, t consider 
that the greatest mistake he made was in going to India at 
all. He was not asked to accept the Viceroyalty. He asked 
for it—and with some insistence. And at the time he asked 
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for it he was just beginning to establish for himself a good 
^sition both in the House of Coinmofis and in the country^ 
The manner which was such a drawback to him was being 
^bbed ofi. In two or three years he would have been in the 
Cabinet, where the process of attrition would have continued. 
He would have established his position in the Conservative 
Party, When Mr. Balfour went to the House of Lords, 
Curzon—he would still have been Mr. Curzon, for Lord 
Scarsdaledid not die till i£n6~and he, not Bonar Law would 
have been Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
^minons. And when Asquith's Government broke up dur- 
ing the war he and not Bonar Law would have been sent 
for by the King, And he and not Lloyd George would have 
been our War Prime Minister after Asquith. 

As it was, the Viceroyalty increased instead of diminishing 
uls defect j Kngl^d and not only Curzon suffered in con- 
^quence. It was a tragedy, and we cannot wonder that 
Lord Curzon was sad at the end of his life. For he had given 
of his best to India. And no other Viceroy had cared so 
much for India, not only during his term of his office, but 
long ^ter it had expired. And the Victoria Memorial in 
Laloitta, which owes both its inception and its completion 
m its present splendid form to Lord Curzon's vigorous 
advottcy Md pffsistent thought, extended for long years 
wer he had left India, is both a noble memorial of the great 
gueen and also a remembrance of the last of her Viceroys 
For in that splendid edifice beholders will recognize Lord 
Cut'zon in tense devotion both to his Sovereign and to India. 
And m that latitude which India is always so ready to give 
may be found Lord Curzon’s chief reward. 
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THE SALT REVENUE AND THE INDIAN 
STATES 

By Colonel Kailas Narain Haksar, c.le, 
(Political Member, Gwalior State) 

The existence in Indb of a large number of States, each 
with an independent fiscal system, complicates the problems 
of taxation for the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments very considerably. It is my purpose in this 
article to describe some aspects of the salt revenue problem. 
The taxation of salt was inherited hy the East India Com¬ 
pany from the Mughal Empire and was collected in Bengal 
from the time that the Diwani was assumed by the Company 
in 1765- It was later introduced into the other Presidencies, 
but in Madras and Bombay, where excise was charged upon 
salt manufactured by evaporation from the sea, the duties 
were much lower than in Bengal, where salt production was 
the monopoly of the Company. 

In Northern India the chief source of supply was the salt 
lakes of Raiputana, and the tax upon this salt was collected 
by means of a customs duty le^^ at the inland frontier of 
British India. 

So varied a system of taxation inevitably led to difficulties. 
Sir John Strachcy described methods of collecting the customs 
duty as follows: 

“ In 1843, with the object of shutting out cheaper salt from 
pro\’ince5 where it had been made artificially dear, and of 
keeping out of British territory the untaxed salt of Native 
States, the establishment of an Inland Customs Line was 
commenced, and by 1870 it had extended itself across the 
i^iiole of British India from a point north of .Attock, on the 
Indus, to the Mahanadi on the borders of Madras, a distance 
of 2,500 miles. Along the greater part of its length it was a 
huge material barrier, which Sir M. E. Grant Duff, speak¬ 
ing from personal observ'ation, said could be compared to 
nothing else in the world except the Great Wall of China. 
It consisted chiefly of an immense impenetrable hedge of 
thorny trees and bushes, supplemented by stone walls and 
ditches, across which no human being or beast of burden or 
vehicle could pass without being subject to detention and 
search. If this Customs Line had been put dow-n in Europe 
it would have stretched in 1869 from Moscow to Gibraltar. 
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It was guarded by an army of officers and men 12,000 in 
number, divided into beats, which were constantly patrolled 
by night and day, and were watched from 1,700 guard posts. 
It may easily be imagined what obstruction to trade, what 
abuses and oppression, what annoyance and harassment to 
individuals, took place.”* 

In order to remove the inconveniences of this system it was 
necessary to secure to the Government of India the control 
over almost the whole salt production of the country. Treaties 
and agreements were, therefore, negotiated with all States In 
whose territories salt was produced. In Rajputana the 
Samhhar Lake, and later other salt-producing districts, were 
leased by Government and became part of the Government 
monopoly. In other States the production of salt was entirely 
prohibited, and the Darbars were required to destroy salt¬ 
pans and to prevent their subjects from collecting the natural 
salt which in some districts occurs without the necessity for 
any process of manufacture. Other States, again, were per¬ 
mitted to produce ^It but forbidden to export it either abroad 
or into British India, Two States were permitted to ej^rt 
salt to foreign nations, but not to any part of India. Thus 
control was seemed to the Government of India, and a uniform 
system of taxation imposed upon the whole country. 

In the course of unification the States possibly suffered serious 
losses, both of wealth and of sovereignty. There are many 
other cases in which It would appear, at least at first sight, 
that the legal rights of the States have been infringed or that 
the Princes have been compelled to yield up their rights by 
signing agreements which the weakness of their position has 
given them no power to refuse. In many such cases the 
Government's action was at least dictated by the desire to 
f^omotc the good of India as a whole. The manner in which 
the co-operation of the States in the building of railways was 
demanded seemed often high-handed and the terms offered to 
them often appear unfair, but the railways were designed to 
open up the country and the States have shared in the benefit 
from them. The necessity for a single control and a single 
jurisdiction was dear, and it was possible to argue that India 
as a whole would suffer if the sovereignty of individual States 
were too scmpulously respected. No such argument can 
deiend the Salt Agreements. On the contrary, both the 
Governments and the peoples of the States have, in my 
opinion, suffered very considerably. In the first place, the 
greater part of the salt consumed in the States is subject to 
Government taxation. Certain States are allowed to produce 
* Sir John StiDchey, “ India.” 
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salt for their own consumption, and certain others receive a 
part of the whole of the salt which they consume free of duty, 
but in the majority of States every person who buys salt is 
contributing to the revenues of the Government of India. Salt 
is, in the strictest sense of the term, a necessity of life, and 
though the variations in the amount consumed at various 
levels of price appear to show that the demand for it has some 
elasticity, the elasticity is very small. The salt tax is, there¬ 
fore, a tax which none can escape. The peoples of the 
majority of the States are thus compelled to contribute to the 
revenues of a Government of which they are not subjects and 
in whose expenditure they have no share, while cert^n 
Darbars, although they receive the money collected by the 
salt tax, find themselves compelled by their agreements to 
impose this burden upon their subjects, not because their owm 
fiscal necessities compel them to do but brcause of tne 
fiscal arrangements with the Government of India. 

The States which at one time produced salt suffer other 
disadvantages besides the burden which is imposed upon their 
peoples as consumers of salt. These States may be roughly 
divided into three groups : those whose salt works arc lea^d 
and controlled by Goverament, those in which the production 
of salt has been prohibited, and those in which production is 

allowed but export prohibited. ., , . i. 

Of the first group a typical example is provided by the 

State of Jodhpur, , t ji. 

The Sambhar salt lake was leased in 1879 from the Jodhpur 
and Jaipur Darbars as a preliminary to the abolition of the 
Customs Line, and the abolition of the Line was in itself a 
considerable benefit to Government, Besides this, the con¬ 
trol of the Rajputana salt works has enabled the Government 
to increase its revenue which, from the Sambh^ Lake alone, 
has averaged over Rs. 1 crore during the last thirty years. 

The other salt works of Jodhpur were also taken over by 
Gov^minent upon similar terms + but for the sake of simplicity 
we will only discuss the Sambhar Lake source. 

The Jodhpur Darbar receives as rent Rs. 1,25.000 annually, 
the Jaipur Darbar Rs.3.75,000, and both receive royaltip 
upon the selling price of salt when more than a certain 
minimum is produced. The salt consumed in the State^ does 
not pay duty to Government. There are several provisions 
in the Jodhpur salt treaties which appear ungenerous. There 
seems no good reason why the royalty should not he pai 
upon the whole salt production, nor why it should Iw calcu¬ 
lated upon the selling price of salt and not also upon the duty, 
which is in effect a monopoly price exacted by Government. 
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The sellmg price of salt vanes at present between 2 and 
6 a^s (2jd. to 6Jd.) per maund (82 3 lbs.), and the duty 
IS Rs. 1,4*0 (is, io|d.}* If the Government chooses to close 
down some of the salt works (tw^o of the salt sources in Jodhpur 
leased by Government are not at present used) the Darbar 
receives no compensation for the loss of royalties, and is not 
permitted to take over the closed works. If any source is not 
worked to the full capacity, or if it is eictravagantly managed 
the royalties received by the Darbar fall off. 

Finally, the salt treaties all contain the provision that if the 
arrangement should prove unfavourable to the Government of 
India it may be revised, or the lease terminated, but there is 
no provision which enables the State to revise the agreement. 

Some States from which smaller salt works were taken over 
r^mve^ an annual compensation which was calculated upon 
the basis of their salt revenue at the time when the agreement 
was made, and which has never been raised in spite of the 
fact that both the consumption of salt and the Government 
salt revenue have increased considerably since the origlnaJ 
award was made. For instance, the Nawab of Radhanpur 
protested in 1840, when hb salt works were taken over by the 
Government, that the output of salt was even then increasing 
every year and that it was unreasonable to fix the compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to him in relation to his revenue of that year, 
without making any allowance for the fact that it would be 
likely to increase in the future.* The majority of the salt 
treati^ were concluded between 1870 and 1880, and since 
that time not only has the gross consumption of salt risen 
with the increase in population, but the consumption of salt 
per head has also risen. 

In 1871 the ^It revenue was Rs.5 crores and the consump- 
^on per head about lbs. In 1900 the salt revenue rose to 
Ks.S crores, and at present the revenue is Rs.6 crores and 
the consumption per head about 12 Ihs. a year. 

In the State of Bh^atpur the production of salt has been 
stopped altogether. This State at one time possessed very 
l^ge salt works, and the Government of India wished to lease 
them at the same time as the Sambhar Lake. The Maharaia 
of Bharatpur, however, refused to aUow such an interfereni 
in his jurisdiction, and declared that he would prefer to close 
the salt works altogether. The production of salt in Bharat¬ 
pur was accordingly prohibited by an agreement in 1870 
Few pages of the history of the Indian States are without a 
touch of comedy, and we find that the Maharaja refused com¬ 
pensation for the loss of salt manufacture, and preferred to ask 
* Evidence before Butler Coizunitter. 
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that the Headquarters of the Political Agency under which 
his State falls should be transferred from Bharat pur to Agra. 
The Government, however, pays to the Darbar a compensa¬ 
tion of Rs.1,50,000 (about half the sum realized as salt 
revenue by the State at the time when the agreement was 
made) and supplies about one-sixtieth part of the State's con¬ 
sumption of salt free of duty. 

The loss from the sudden cessation of salt production fell, 
of course, principally upon the producers of salt and upon the 
Darbar which was accustomed to tax it. The producers 
were compensated for their initial loss by a payment of 
Rs.3,26,000, and the Darbar, as we hav'e seen, was com¬ 
pensated for a part of their lost revetjue. The damage to the 
people of the State was, however, considerable. What had 
been one of their chief industries was closed to them; the 
manufacturers and their employees had to seek some other 
employment and the naturd wealth of the State ivas left 
unused. Moreover, there is no doubt that agriculture in the 
salt districts was affected. 

Colonel H, E. Brookman, who was Agency Surgeon at 
Bharatpur in 1905, writes : 

'' It is hardly a matter for surprise regarding brackish 
nature of the water in the wells in the State, when we con¬ 
sider that 3 very important industry^—the manufacture of salt 
—used to be in the State in past years, till the monopoly was 
taken over by the British Government many years ago. The 
continual abstraction of water from Katcha wells dug for the 
purpose of drawing brine water from the salt-bearing strata, 
annually removed from the soil tons of brine which now, 
owing to the suspension of salt manufacture in this State, 
remains in the soil and contaminates the water with enormous 
quantity chiefly of chloride of sodium which mainly account 
for its brackish nature.” 

And Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who was Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner of Bharatpur 1890-1900, describes the result as 
follows : 

" The central portion of the Tehsil lies around Kumber 
town on both sides of the Deeg-Bharatpur road, extending 
east to west from Pengaur to Asthawan and north to south 
from Dhamrer on the Deeg to Naj^a Manji on the Bharatpur 
boundary. 'This was the great seat of salt manufacture, and 
was then one of the most busy and prosperous parts of the 
State, but it has now a forlorn and depressed appearance, 
with large areas of land lying waste or deserted owing to the 
bad soil, bad water, want of hands, and the inroads of the 
wild cattle from Heylak and Saketra Rundbs on the south. 
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and Atiw and Mandhera Rundhs on the north. Since the 
abolition of the salt trade, population has become sparse, and 
the jungle has steadily encroached on the cultivation. Many 
estates have completely broken down, several are managed 
now in whole or part direct by the Tehsil (Kham), and many 
of the remainder are only kept going by the direct inter¬ 
ference of the Tehsildar, and the levy of grazing dues on 
large areas of waste. The village sites have a forlorn and 
desolate appearance, aggravated by the belts of dismal 
farrash trees, which alone thrive in the ungenerous soil. The 
Zemindars, too, are a i^r lot, weak and spiritless Lodhas 
(formerly salt workers), listless Brahmins, or useless Faujdars. 
The soil in the north is in mary places injured by KaUar, and 
on the south-west close to tuimher runs into The 

water is bitter or brackish throughout except along the eastern 
side, where there is a natural depression through which, in 
1866^7, Lieutenant Home, the State Engineer, cut the 
channel known as Home's canal, to bring the Ruparel floods 
from Dahr Kho near Deeg to Moti Jhil in Bharatpar,” 

Similar results have followed from the cessation of salt 
manufacture in other States. 

The territories of Kishengarh State have suffered deteriora¬ 
tion in a different way as a result of the Government 
monopoly. A large area of this State is drained by streams 
flowing into the Sambhar Lake. Since the salt manufacture 
of Sambhar is partly dependent upon the drainage of surface 
water from Kishengarh territory, the Kishengarh Darbar is 
compelled to consult the Northern India Salt Revenue De¬ 
partment before undertaking any irrigation project. That 
Department, since 1900, when the question was first raised 
by them, have objected to the erection of fresh dams which 
w'ould hold up water at present flowing into the Salt L.ike, 
and also to the repair of existing works, and they have even 
required the destruction of wells and small dams constructed 
by villagers. Unfortunately for Kishengarh this policy was 
only introduced after the neighbouring British district of 
Ajmer, which is also drained by the Southern Lake, had 
already been allowed to construct a number of dams. 

Kishengarh lies in a district of short rainfall and is pecu¬ 
liarly dependent upon wells and the irrigation works, but a 
great part of the water which is so precious to it is wasted in 
a large marsh on the borders of the Lake and is not even put 
to any profitable use at the salt works. The policy of the 
Salt Revenue Department and the jealous guard which they 
keep upon the level of water in their lake have pre¬ 
vented the Darbar from undertaking works which would have 
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increased its own revenue and improved the lot of its people, 
and have caused at the same time a considerable deteriora¬ 
tion in the productivity of land in the area concerned (reflected 
in a fall of land revenue of more than 30 per cent, in seventy 
years), and, consequently, a considerable decline in the wealth 
of the people of the State,* 

Of States in which salt manufacture is permitted, but horn 
which export is not allowed, the chief examples are to be 
found in Kathiawar. The Kathiawar Peninsula is to a cer¬ 
tain extent isolated from the rest of India by geography, and 
almost the whole of it consists of State territory. It did not 
seem, therefore, necesaty for the Government of India, in 
securing its monopoly, to prohibit the manufacture of salt 
there altogether. It surely should have been only necessary 
to ensure that no salt from the Kathiawar works should 
penetrate into British India. This was eSected by a numter 
of engagements ‘ ‘ for the security of the salt revenue of British 
India,” which the States concerned reluctantly consented to 

By these agreements it was laid down that salt produced 
in Kathiawar can only be consumed in Kathiawar and that 
it can be exported neither to British India nor to any foreign 
market. 

The following provisions from the Nawanagar agreement 
are typical; 

Article I, 

His Highness the Jam of Nawanagar agrees that Chasia 
Salt only should be manufactured in his territory and that 
only at the following places : 

1. Hadiana. 

2. Ghodajhar, 

Works at present existing at other places shall be absolutely 
prohibited and suppressed. 

The two works above mentioned shall be made as compact 
as possible and shall be properly fenced In, so as to prevent 
egress and Ingress except at regular gateways. 

Article II. 

The amount of salt manufactured at these works shall in 
no yB3iT exceed 0+33'5^) thirty-three thousand 3nd 

five hundred Indian maunds, and His Highness the Jam 
agrees that the salt shall he manufactured only for con sump- 

* Sg 6 before the Butler CwKinittec, in which die Ki 5 e is set 

out in fireiit detail. 
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tion and sale within the limits of the Hallar Prant. (Less the 
States of Morvi and Malia.) His Highness the jam, where 
the jurisdiction lies with him, wilJ not permit its export beyond 
the other limits and the Political Officers of the Agency will 
use their influence to prevent such exportation of salt from 
the other States of Hallar and also the importation into Hallar 
of salt manufactured in the other districts of the Province. 

Should it he found by experience that the amount of salt 
above mentioned is less than or in excess of the actual 
requirements of the district, the limits of manufacture shall 
be increased or diminished with the sanction of the Political 
Agent. 

Article 111. 

His Highness the Jam will cause to be destroyed or care¬ 
fully watched by State employees to prevent its sale or re¬ 
moval all natural salt produced within his territory. 

The Political Officers of the Agency on their part will cause 
similar measures to be carried out in other States in Hallar 
where natural salt may be produced. 

Article VI. 

The duty levied by the British Government on salt manu¬ 
factured in the Bombay Presidency is at present rupees two 
and annas eight per Indian maund. So long as this duty is 
maintained, His Highness the Jam agrees to charge a luiiform 
duty of two rupees per Indian maund on all salt Issued from 
salt works and storehouses of the States, No salt shall be 
allowed to issue therefrom without payment of the said 
duty, with the sole exception of the amounts mentioned in 
Article IX. of this agreement, but salt shall be supplied from 
such works and storehouses at rates not exceeding cost of 
manufacture plus duty. 

Should any change hereafter occur in the rate of duty 
levied on salt in the British Districts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, His Highness the Jam will cause a con-esponding 
change to be made in his territory. 

Article Vfll. 

His Highness the Jam agrees that he wilt absolutely pre¬ 
vent and prohibit the exportation by sea from his territory of 
all salt, except the small quantity that may be required for the 
use of the crew or passengers on voyage, and that he will 
do all in his power in every way to prevent the smuggling of 
salt whether by land or by sea into British territory. Tn 
return the British Government agrees that it will not directly 
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support the importation of British taxed salt either by land 
or sea into the territory for which under this agreement salt 
is to be supplied by the Nawanagar State. 

Article XIV, 

His Highness the jam agrees to keep up a preventative 
force consisting of not iess than : 

r Superintendent. 

2 Assistant Superintendents. 

30 Horse or Camel Swars. 

70 Foot. 

This shall always be kept in a thoroughly efficient state, 
and shall be employed solely on the duty of the prevention of 
smuggling. 

Article XV. 

In the event of its being found by experience that the 
arrangements made by His Highness the Jam in accordance 
with this agreement are insufficient or inadetjuate for the 
security of the salt revenue of the British Government, this 
agreement shall be open to revision. 

in return for this co^aperation with the British Indian Salt 
Revenue Department the States receive no concession, and 
for the loss of their export trade no compensation. 

It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the amount 
of trade which is lost in this way. Before the export of salt 
was prohibited, Nawanagar was accustomed to export salt 
to Mombasa, Zanzibar, and Madagascar, and ships calling 
at the Kathiawar ports were accustomed to carry salt as 
ballast. This trade in no wa^ damaged the British Indian 
salt revenue, and the prohibition appears to be dictated by 
the fear that if salt were once loadM on to ships the British 
Indian Customs officials 'would not be competent to prevent 
smuggling into India. 

Since the trade in salt came to an end the inhabitants of 
Nawanagar have been compelled to emigrate in search of 
employment, and H,H, the Jam Sahib stated before the 
Butler Committee that some 100,000 of his subjects have 
left the State who could have been supported at home if this 
and other industries had been allowed to develop. 

MeanwhDe, salt is imported into India from abroad. India 
hnports, chiefly by w'ay of Calcutta, more than Rs.i crones 
worth of salt. A part of this is refined European salt, that 
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does not compete directly wth Indian salt, but nearly Rs.^o 
lakhs v^orth of it is sea salt from Aden and Egypt and East 
Africa. If this demand in Bengal were met by Kathiawar 
salt the Government revenue would not suffer (since the salt 
would still be subject to import duty), the States of Kathiawar 
w'ould be greatly benefited, and unnecessary transportation 
would be saved. 

It is obvious from these examples of the effect of the 
Government of India's salt policy upon the Indian States 
that the losses which they suffer are not merely losses of 
revenue to the Darbars, but involve an actual loss of real 
wealth, which affects not only the States, but also the whole 
of India. When the compensation which is paid to a Darbar 
is inadequate the Government of India gains as much as the 
State loses, but if natural wealth is destroyed, or left un- 
worked, if land is allowed to deteriorate, or salt is trans¬ 
ported from a distance to a district where salt works close at 
hand are lying unused, the wealth of India is by that much 
the less. 

The above facts would seem to show clearly that, not only 
have the States undergone great hardships in this matter of 
the salt revenue, but the economic wealth of India as a whole 
has been affected. 

Salt-producing States in which — * 

1. 5 alf works are run by Government: 

Jodpur. Jaipur, Radhaupur (works closed by 
Government). 

2. Manufacture is stopped: 

Cambay, Adaipur. Alwar. Bharatpur. Dholpur. 
Jhallawar. Karauli. Kishengarh. Lawa. Shah- 
pura, Sirohi. Touk. Bundi, Samthar, Kotak 
(except a small quantity produced at saltpetre 
works), 

3. Production is Uniited and export stopped * 

Patiala. Juiagarh. Nawanagar. Bhannagar, 
Morvi, Jafarabad, Porbandas. Dhrangadra. 
Than Lahtar. Limri. W^ala. Malia. Bajana. 
Gwatior. Datia. Bikaner. Jaisalmer. Cutch. 
Baroda (export permitted to foreign ports outside 
India). 

JV.B.—This is probably incomplete, as some States have 
been prohibited from exporting salt or prevented from pro¬ 
ducing it either by political pressure or administrative action, 
and. therefore, have no agreements on the subject of salt, 
which appear In Aitchison. 


GOVERNMENT CHAPLAINS AND THE 
INDIAN CHURCH ACT 


By A. J. MACDorJALD, 

M.A.J B.D., F,K,mST,S, 

(Fctnnerly Madras Ecclesiastical Establish mem) 

It is doubtful whether all the implications of the Indian 
Church Act have been realized. The Act covers the pro¬ 
cess of appointing future Bishops and Archdeacons; the 
rights of the Indian Church ; the control of Church build¬ 
ings maintained by Government; the appointment and 
control of Chaplains and the conduct of public worship ; 
the incorporation and powers of Indian Church trustees 
and the vesting of property ; the administration of existing 
trusts. It will at once be seen that under these headings 
lie some matters of vital ecclesiastical and religious import¬ 
ance to the body of Chaplains. 

For example. Section 2, ii. and iil, abolishes the appoint¬ 
ment of Indian Bishops and Archdeacons by Letters 
Patent of His Majesty, or iheir appointment under any 
right of royal patronage. As the Circular Letter of October 
25, 1926 (para. 4) states: “The Indian Church will have 
power to frame rules in such manner as may seem most 
appropriate for its own good government.” The appoint¬ 
ment of Bishops will be made under the new Constitution 
of the Indian Church, a draft copy of which was forwarded 
to the Provincial Governments in October, 1926. This 
Constitution consists of draft proposals “ as revised up to 
December, 1924,” which have been circulated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in India, Chapter VIIi. of the 
Constitution contains the canon controlling the *' Election 
or Appointment of Bishops and Metropolitans ” in India. 
These appointments have been placed in the hands of the 
Indian diocesan councils. This raises one of the most 
vital questions at issue. The appointment of Indian 
Bishops has for a long period been unsatisfactory. They 
have been sometimes clergy sent straight out from England 
W'ithout any special knowledge or experience of Indian 
conditions, whether ecclesiastical or civil, or, more generally, 
they have been selected from the missionary body working 
in India. The number of Bishops appointed from the 
Chaplains on the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India, 
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in spite of the recent appointmeni at Lucknow, is almost 
negligible. The results of this policy are twofold. On 
the one hand, the ex-missionary Bishops tend to come 
with feelings that are pro-missionary; no terminology less 
strong could adequately describe the situation. They have 
genemly been missionaries who have been engaged on the 
staffs of Mission Schools and Colleges, and have therefore 
lacked that parochial experience without which no Bishop 
either at home or abroad should be appointed. Again, 
their complete non-acquaintance with the elaborate system 
of rules, by which the Government of India controls the 
Chaplains* department, tends to make them dependent for 
some time after their appointment, upon one or two 
ecclesiastical officials at diocesan headquarters. Conse¬ 
quently the supervision of local church life, and especially 
of the Chaplains* conditions and wants, has lacked that 
statesmanlike and efficient control which is rightly expected 
in a Church organized on episcopal lines. 

On the other hand, the refusal of the authorities con¬ 
cerned to make appointments of Bishops from the Chaplains 
serving in India has not only discouraged a body which until 
recently numbered some two hundred clergy,* it has also 
affected recruiting for the Indian Ecclesiastical Establish¬ 
ment in England. Able men have declined to take service 
under an administration in which promotion to the highest 
office was almost entirely closed, and in which the Bishops 
were drawn from otganizations having no knowledge or 
cxj>enence of the special features of a Chaplain’s life and 
work. No other body of Government servants in India 
has been treated in this way. Whether the service be 
civil or military, medical or educational, the heads of the 
departments (apart from the Governors of provinces, and 
even some of these have been appointed straight from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service) have all been selected 
from officials engaged in those departments. The excuse 
has usually been twofold. Firstly, It has been said that a 
Bishop must be able to speak the language of the native 
community to which he ministers. But the invalidity of 
this explanation has been shown at two or three recent 
appointments, when missionaries were sent from a distance 
as Bishops, to dioceses where the language was not that 
with which they were conversant, and whi^, on account of 
age and the press of business, they had little or no prospect 
of ai^uiring. Secondly, it has hMn alleged that the Chap¬ 
lains Department did not contain men able enough for pro- 
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motion to the episcofiate. The reply to this contention:, 
again, is that some recent appointments do not bear out this 
reflection made i^nst the Chaplains’ Department. Men 
quite as well qualified could have been found in its ranks. 
Moreover, if there be some ground in the charge, then it 
refers to a state of affairs for which those who make 
episcop] appointments arc entirely responsible. We have 
Seen that able men have been, discouraged from Joining the 
Service ; moreover, the acquirement of native languages by 
the Chaplains would have been encouraged if it had been 
recognized that Chaplains, as well as missionaries, could 
expect to be promoted to the Episcopate. 

Now comp the new regulation whereby the appointment 
of Bishops is placed in tie hands of diocesan councils in 
India. Will this regulation improve matters ? it is difficult 
to_see that it will do so. in the first place, all hope of Chap¬ 
lains being appointed as Bishops will be eventually finally 
cut off. The diocesan councils are already dominated by 
missionary Bishops and missionary interests. The present 
defective system will therefore be confirmed, even if it be 
not accentuated. Moreover, there is the qaestlon of the 
appointment of Indians as Bishops. The appointment 
of one Indian Bishop has already been made,* and 
with 3 very proper recognition of the Indian Christian 
community; but the Indian cleigy and laity on the diocesan 
councils ^ready largely outnumber the European clergy 
and members. We^ may therefore expect an increase in the 
appointment of Endian clergy to the episcopate, at a rate 
far in excess of the requirements of the present condition of 
the Indian Church. It will l>e many years before European 
members of the Church in India ought to be placed under 
the control of Indian Christian Bishops, yet the Indian 
Church ^ .A.ct throws the door open to an unnecessary 
quickening of this development. 

Together with Section a, Sections 4 and 5 present the 
chief practical difficulties in the scheme. This has been 
clearly perceived by the Government of India, and it has 
been found necessary to deal with them at length in a 
number of Draft Rules (Appendix HI, to the Circular Letter 
of October 23, 1936), which wjl! E>e operated under the 
Indian Church Act. 

The future of the Chaplains’ Department has been a 
matter of controversy ever since the severance of the Church 
in India began to be seriously discussed. It may be con* 
ceded that the large reduction in the personnel of the 
* To the EButicHUjy diocete of Donukil. 
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Chaplains* sennce, carried out in recent years, is not the 
resulioFdienegoiiationsfonhese verance. But the opi n ion 
is widely held in quarters where Indian conditions are 
understood, that the new scheme is bound to affect^pro* 
foundly the Chaplains' service, even if it does not end in its 
abolition. It is unlikely that there will be anything 
permanently binding in the provisions of the Indian 
Church Act I ndeed, clause after clause, and rule after rule 
frankly contemplate the breakdown of the system, and a 
complete reoiganization within five years from the pacing 
of the Bill (Draft Rule 30). Economy is the cry in all 
departments of the Indian administration. A full debate 
has already taken place in the Legislative Assembly of 
India on the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

In order to make more easy the sanction of Government to 
their proposal, the Indian Bishops have said to the Govern* 
ment, ” We surrender the stipends of our episcopal sees and 
of their archdeaconries," representing a sum of alwut 
10,000 a year. It will be observed that the («rsonnet of 
these bishoprics and archdeaconries arc the official heads of 
the Chaplains’ Department in India. Only a short-sighted 
outlook can fail to perceive that in the not distant future 
this action of the Bishops will be used as a precedent 
by a Government bent on further economy, and that the 
Chaplains’ Department will be further curtailed, if not 
entirely abolished. It may be replied that this develop* 
ment is inevitable. But that contention does not excuse 
the Indian Bishops from unnecessarily hastening the 
process. If disestablishment and disendowment in India 
are inevitable, then a more prudent course would have been 
quieily to organise against that development through the 
medium of the already existing diocesan councils, and not 
to cripple the meagre financial resources of the Church in 
India, by surrendering, before being asked to do so, a sum 
of jC 10.000 a year. It has not been clearly grasped by the 
laity that when the present occupants of the sees of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, together with the Arch¬ 
deacons attached to them, retire or are translated, the lay 
people of the Church in India will be asked to finance their 
successors. 

At the present time the Government of India is loud in 
its asseverations that Chaplains must altvays be maintained 
by it in India, for the benefit of troops and civilians and the 
British community generally. But even so, the Govern¬ 
ment has been compelled to contemplate the breakdown of 
• Februxry 23, 191 j. 
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the present scheme so far as the Chaplains^ Department is 
concerned Section 4 of the Act makes arrangemem “ to 
resume complete control over all or any " of the churches 
served by Chaplains, and this is confirmed by the Draft 
Rules Nos. 27-30, The interpretation put upon the^ 
provisions by the Government of India is made clear in 
the Circular Letter: “ The practical result of putting Rule 29 
into operation, therefore, would be that the Secretary of 
State would he able to introduce Army Chaplains into 
India, and these Chaplains would minister to military main¬ 
tained churches (para. 9). . . . Paragraph ii, comment¬ 
ing on Draft Rule 30, says : In the event of such orders 
being given, ail military maintained churches may be 
resumed, and such churches could then be manned by 
Chaplains of the Royal Army Chaplains' Department." 

The effect of such a change would seriously affect the 
spiritual welfare and ecclesiastical interests of both the 
European and Indian Christian communities attached to 
the Church of England in India, A very lar^e sum of 
money would have to be raised to staff and mam^in the 
disconnected churches. The number of maintained or 
Government churches would be reduced to a minimum. 
Only a few garrison churches at the big military centres 
would be staffed by Government-paid Chaplains. Being 
Chaplains of the Royal Army Chaplains' Department, their 
duties would be confined to the garrison churches. Hence 
the spiritual needs of the greater number of the European 
community, who do not live at military centres, or who, 
while living there, could not find room at services held in 
churches occupied by the troops during hours of worship, 
would be entirely neglected by Government. Even the 
Government of India does not contemplate that it would be 
possible to find efficient clergy, assuming that the Indt^ 
Church could find stipends, to go out from England in 
sufficient numbers to minister to the civil community, when 
such clergy would be no longer Government Chaplains. 
Indeed, the Government of India contemplates a worse 
contingency in which not only would sections of the 
British community be without the services of Chaplains, 
but many churches would be withdrawn from the ministra¬ 
tions of the Indian Church, and "held in trust for the 
purposes of the Church of England and it frankly admits 
that "it is doubtful whether the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would send out cleigymen of the Church of England to 
minister to them ” (Circular Letter, para. 9). 

The final result may be that many civilians, who 
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cannot obtain facilities for worshipping at the garrison 
churches, will be left with no option but to attend 
churches existing under the sole control of the Indian 
Church, and stSfed either by Indian or Anglo-Indian 
clergy. If they are not to be supplied with English clergy, 
they will, 1 think, in most cases, cease to go to church 
at dL 

In the military centres, the British community would, so 
far as possible, attend the garrison churches, smifed by 
Army Chaplains. The Anglo-Indian and Indian Christians 
would be confined to voluntary churches staded by Indian 
or Anglo-Indian clergy. Hence would be fostered a racial 
cleavage in the Church, extremely undesirable in the face 
of evils long existent in India, on account of communal 
cleavage in the Indian community. This result would tell 
most hardly upon the Indian Christian community. At the 
present time in military or civil centres alike, wherever 
Government Chaplains minister, Indian and Anglo-Indian 
Christians have facilities for attending the Government 
maintained churches, and they make full use of these 
privileges. Moreover, while the duties of a Government 
Chaplain on the Indian Establishment are concerned mainly 
with the British community, both military and civil, be is 
able to devote much lime to the interests of the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian members of the Church. All this would 
be withdrawn if Army Chaplains were sent out to India. 

Another defect in the scheme proposed, which has a 
direct bearing upon the Chaplains’ Department, is the pro¬ 
vision to place the Chaplains under the supervision of 
Archdeacons of the new Indian Church, who, together with 
the Bishops, will still be able to draw some Government 
pay for services rendered In these matters (Circular Letter, 
para. 4)- That is to say, for administrative purposes as 
well as ecclesiastical. Government Chaplains will be under 
the control of officials who are no longer servajits of the 
Goyemment of India. The dangers of such an anomalous 
position might be circumvented by appointing in India 
a Chaplain-General, who should open his Office in Delhi, 
rather than Calcutta, who would have complete control over 
all the Chaplains throughout India for administrative pur¬ 
poses, and act as their sole intermediary with Government. 
Under special contingencies the Government of India 
definitely contemplates the possibility of such a step being 
taken: “it may be thought advisable that a Chaplain- 
General with episcopal powers should be appointed” 
(Circular Letter, para. 8 ). It is not desirable that such a 
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ChapIain-GeneraS should possess "episcopal powers,” if 
such refer to episcopal fuacttons; but the appointment of a 
Chaplain-General, even under the existing conditions, would 
vastly improve the morale and working of the Chaplains' 
Department in India, especially if he had the right to move 
Chaplains readily from one province or diocese to another. 
The efficiency of the present service is seriously Impaired 
by reason of the difficulty of moving a Chaplain from north 
to south, or east to west, where his services might be vastly 
more profitable. 

Another matter of vital importance for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the British community in India is the use of the 
Prayer Book, together with the type of church service 
permitted under the new scheme. Rule 5 of the Draft 
Rules, which is interpreted by paragraph 6 of the Circular 
Letter, provides that *' Every Chaplain shall have the right 
to use the Services contained in any Book of Common 
Prayer from time to time authorized in, England when 
ministering in a maintained church or elsewhere to a con¬ 
gregation which includes members of the Church of England 
temporarily resident in India and which worships in the 
English language,” and the Chaplain is safeguarded from 
interference in the use of this right by the authorities of the 
Indian Church {cf. Draft Rules 15, 19, and 21), But the 
question of ritual is not mentioned, doubtless bemuse it was 
anticipated that sanction for the wearing of vestments, for 
example, would be supplied by the Revised Prayer Book 
which the House of Commons declined to authorize. 
Consequently the regulations concerning the use of the 
Prayer Book must be read in the light of Draft Rule 20. 
which states that " No sacrament, rite, ceremony, solemni¬ 
zation of marriage, services or religious ministration of any 
kind . . , shall be administered or performed in any main¬ 
tained church except in conformity with the rules for the 
time being of the Indian Church.” Let us suppose;, there¬ 
fore, that the Indian Church adopts, as a compulsory cere¬ 
monial, the use of Eucharistic vestments sanctioned by the 
Deposited Prayer Book of 1937 ; it is difficult to see how 
Chaplains will be able to avoid obedience to the Indian 
Bishops in this matter. Even under the present system 
Chaplains have found it difficult in some cases to resist 
the influence of diocesan authorities. 

The statements already made by the Government of 
India leave the impression that it regards the whole scheme 
with considerable hesitation. Not only does it confess that 
the legislation sanctioned is "unusual" in character, not 
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only does it allow for a complete withdrawal of the scheme 
within five years, but in the Circular Letter Issued to the 
Local Government in India, difficulty after difficulty is 
hypothecated, in a manner quite contrary to the customary 
definitive terminology of documents issuing from the Secre¬ 
tariat at Delhi. The Government of 1 ndia already forese^ 
a whole series of contingencies, which in the case of a civil 
measure would have prevented it from reaching even the 
draft stage. If the (^vemment is satisfied that the con¬ 
ditions of the Church in India demand some such measure 
as this, it is difficult to see why it should have circulated a 
statement so hesitating and full of hypothecation as the 
letter sent out on October 33, 1926. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT OF HIS IMFERIAL 
MAJESTY HIROHITO, 


THE I24TH RULE* OF JAPAJi, OF mRECT DESCENT FROM 
AMATERASU, THE SUN GODDESS, TRADlTroKAL DATE 660 B.C. 

By Mrs, C. M, Salwey 

(Hqei. Member Asiatic Sodetf of J'apaa; Member of Meiji 
Japan Sodety.) 

The beauty that illuminates the historic pages of the 
"Everlasting Great Japan'' lies not in pictured records or 
printed pages, but in the spiritual and living belief of a 
people who acknowledge the Divine Right of Kings. 
"The bistor)' of Japan is the history of her religion." The 
heart and actions of each loyal subject are influenced by 
their Ruler and the state worship of Ancestors. The long 
line of ancestr)'' is believed in and accepted de fecio^ 

We may safely say without hesitation that the Cere¬ 
monies attending the Enthronement of each succeeding 
Emperor are the most unique of all the many programmes 
drawn up for such an auspicious event in any other land. 

Simplicity marks every step undertaken in order to carry 
out ancient customs, and the absence of any emotion is 
singularly evinced. The lavish display of enthusiasm 
universal in other countries on such a vital occasion is dis¬ 
pensed with, and visible demonstration and gesticulations 
of joy find deeper expression of reverence In utter silence 
on this occasion. The J apanese as a nation have from time 
immemorial accepted their reigning monarch and looked up 
to him as one to be obeyed and almost worshipped, relying 
on his mandates as being just and necessary—dictated by 
the gods whom they have been taught to revere. 

The programme that initials the Enthronement is as 
follows : Wlien it becomes quite evident that the reigning 
Emperor is drawing his last breath, the Treasures of the 
Regalia (which wIlT be described presently) are brought 
into an adjoining room, and placed in readiness for presen¬ 
tation and acceptation of the heir-apparent. No time must 
elapse, or be lost, after the soul of the deceased Emperor 
has winged its flight and his feet have begun to tread the 
path to Meido. " The King is dead I Long live the 
Kingj" is the traditional proclamation. 
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The Sacred Treasures of the Regalia are believed to be 
either gifts or objects of Divine workmanship, safel)' 
guarded through the centuries, only called into requisition 
for a time from their secret Sanctuary, to be taken into the 
hands and keeping of the Heir, who has right to rule by 
reason of their possession. 

The Imperial Regalia of japan is therefore immediately 
received and held by the new Emperor- 

The Regalia consists of: 

The Mirror called Yaia-no-Kagamt. 

The Sword Mura Kttmo-na-Tsurttgt. 

The Jewels Vasa Kam-na~Magatama. 

The Mirror represents Knowledge, Truth, Divinity, and 
Know Thyself; the Sword, Courage and Justice; the 
J ewels, Mercy, 

Mr, Goji Ukita, Chancellor of the Imperial Legation, 
London, remarked in his lecture before the Japan 
Society, 1892 : 

” 1 am afraid I cannot convey to you the beauty of this 
symbolism in English, even in Japanese it is difficult to do 
more ih.axi/eet iu 

These emblems also represent the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

The original Treasures are never to be seen; a counter¬ 
part of them is shown in the centre of the shrine at Ise, and 
remains in the care and guardianship of a Princess of Royal 
blood, also in charge of the originals,* 

Nothing can exceed the priceless worth of these Emblems 
of the Regalia in which He so many traditional virtues; 
the mere possession constituting the right to rule, inspiring 
loyalty, devotion, and almost worship in the successive 
generations, who have lived and passed away true to their 
Ruler, and believing profoundly in the tenets of an ancient 
faith that has never wavered, notwithstanding the varied 
changes of this present or any other century'. 

After the Emblems of the Regalia have been accepted, 
and the New Emperor proclaimed, there is no need of rude 
haste in following up the Enthronement Ceremonies. 
Days and months pass by- These are devoted to quiet, 
restful mourning for the beloved relative, also for Important 
State business that is still imperative, and for which the 
present Ruler is fully qualified. 

His late Imperial Majesty Vashihita, whose reign wras 
named Taisho, or the “ Era of Great Righteousness," after 
a brief sovereignly passed away to be gathered to his fore¬ 
fathers December 25, 1926. The Enthronement of H,L 

• W. E. CnfliD, “The Mtludo^s Empire," p. !6. 
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Japanese Majesty dates from November lo, igaS. 

His reign is already named S/u)-ttiat the '* Era of Radiant 
Peace." 

The Emperors of Japan are not crowned, the possession 
of the Emblems is sudraent. They are as binding as any 
golden or jewelled crown that is placed with prayer upon 
the head of our own King, or Ruler of any Land. But a 
headgear composed of black silk gauae and supports with a 
raised plume in the centre is sometimes donned by the 
Royal Sovereign of the Land. 

These Ceremonies are divided into those of preparation 
and those of concluding items, When the date of accession 
is fixed the gods have to be acquainted and remembered 
in order to merit their approval. The Emperor, with 
members of the Imperial Household, is present on this 
occasion. Following this, His Majesty prepares and places 
in the hands of special messengers a scroll on which are 
wntten declarations to be read before the Tombs of the 
I mperial Ancestors and national Shrines. This scroll, after 
these have been visited and the messages declared, is pre* 
served in a casket of pure white wood. 

This done, the next consideration is the selection of the 
Rice fields for the sowing of the sacred rice, all traditional 
customs which must be strictly carried out. There are too 
many special rules to be enumerated here. The day is 
known by the name of the Dai josai, or the Great Harvest 
Thanksgiving for the firstfruits of land and sea, of which a 
portion has to be offered to the Kami, and therefore 
obsert'ed to the letter. This ceremony has more or less a 
fixed dale, it cannot be delayed when the seasons for sowing 
and reaping come round. 

After the fields have been carefully selected they are 
named Yuki and Suki, This takes place early in February. 
Those who own the fields that have to be prepared must 
bathe in a river, and all who have taken part in the pre¬ 
paration of the soil must follow suit, and not only purify 
themselves by bathing, but must robe themselves in white 
garments. When all this is observed, and the fields have 
been blessed, they are ready for sowing. This year we 
read it was commenced about September 1 5. 

Everything being carefully and religiously carried out, 
the journey of the Emperor and the Empress to Kyoto 
from Tokyo claims attention. 

The Enthronement Ceremony takes place in the heart of 
the beautiful and ancient City of Kyoto. Lovely surround¬ 
ings and scenery, historic memories, temples of unique art 
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and forceful mysteries endear this spot to the Japanese. It 
has ever been acknowledged a city beloved and treasured 
by reason of the many historical events which have been 
enacted within its confines. In the days of seclusion and 
term of Great Peace it was the capital of the Empire, while 
the Shogun resided at Tokyo. I n those days, numerically 
the term of 360 years, the monarchs of Japan were con¬ 
sidered too divine to be approached. Thrown upon their 
own resources, the people w'orked for each other. They 
did not crave for notoriety, or exp^sion, or broiherhoc^ 
beyond their sea-girt Island Empire, They lived their 
lives, believing the mandates of those in authority, and 

Then ootw! was fot n Pirty, all were for the State; 

The erear maD helped the poor man ] and the poor man loved the 
great." * 


Then came the change, the knocking at the closed ports ; 
the demand for the open door, and a hundred other appeals. 
t'j.I.M, Meiji Tenso, the beloved, the revered, the noble 
and just, took up the reins of government, and with his 
pure, unselfish devotion, aided by his courtiers, carried out, in 
the highest sense of the word, “ The Era of Enlightment.’' 

Wherever the Emperor Journeys the Emblems of the 
Regalia must accompany him. As the Enthronement takes 
place in the Sacred SAisAin-den Shrine of Shinto Faith, the 
Emperor and Empress will he conducted and accompanied 
to Kyoto in their splendid State carriage to the station at 
Tokyo and from the station at Kyoto to the Palace. On their 
way a procession of thirty-two youths from the Village of Yase 
will carefully bear a palanquin carried on their shoulders 
and supported by a long pole. This palanquin will contain 
the precious Mirror, Sword, and Jewels, The boys will take 
it right up, after the main station of Kyoto is reached, to the 
Sacred Shrine of SAisAjft-deti, The journey commences 
on November 6th ; their Majesties will sleep the night at 
jVag-o-ya, the city of Industries, and arrive at Kyoto on 
the yih. The quiet moving crowd in gala dress and the 
officials in scarlet uniforms will line the route from the 
station, and the ladies of the court will be conspicuous by 
their brilliant and costly costumes. All will be conducted 
in a becoming, reverential manner, as if in the presence of 
the Spirits of the Departed. The sound of gongs and 
drums and other musical Instruments will proclaim the suc¬ 
cessive stages that must culminate as one item after another 
is carried out in all its archaic beauty with silence at 
intervals which is most impressive. 


• From “ Ijj-j of Ancient Rome; Horatius," by Macaulay. 
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As the light fades during the hours of progressive duties, 
candles alone are burnt that have been made to last the 
appointed number of hours required ; they are lighted by 
means of pieces of wood struck together until they emit 
sparks. 

When all ceremonies are observed, when prayers are 
said, when Ancestral Tombs and Shrines have all been 
visited, and the Gods acquainted that all has passed satis¬ 
factorily, when puriheation by bathing and hours of de¬ 
votional silence are all over, and when the auspicious morn¬ 
ing dawns, and H.l. Majesty, dad in robes of shimmering 
silk, with the Empress, present themselves, rising from 
their ancient thrones before all assembled, great indeed 
must be the joy of the nation, that their historic traditions 
are yet in vogue, that their long line of Rulers is yet pro¬ 
longed by H.I.J. Majesty, HlroAiic, so well fitted to lulfil 
his high and ancient right to Rule, 

The crown of Japan is her spirituality in her reverence 
for the Departed, and her belief in the undying life of the 
Soul. 

Sacred Dances expressive of symbolism are the final 
phases in this historic event. Then the return journey to 
He is undertaken, and the Sacred Emblems are borne back 
b),- the boys of Vasa, and after the Rescript has been read, 
and the Emperor and Empress have visiiwl the Mausoleum 
of Afomoyama, their Majesties settle down to take up the 
task that has fallen to their portion in the Historic Annals 
of the Land of the Risen Sun. 

Their Majesties having received full recognition, the 
tension so perfectly endured is at an end. All present 
must have longed to show their loyalty by some more 
definite outward demonstration. At the raising of the hand 
of the Premier, loyalty finds expression of devotion—the 
voices of all at a timed signal from far and near—from 
the uttermost pans of the Island possessions, across the 
water—from Fuji and Koya's sacred Mounts—as far as 
the extreme limit of fair Formosa, and the cold regions of 
Hokkodai, the hushed voices break into one jubilant shout 
of joy, "Batuaii Banzai! may you live a thousand 

It 

years. 

Not only in the Land of the Rising Sun. but across the 
ocean, from the hearts of japan’s allies in our own Empire 
that His Majesty's eyes have seen, and his feet trod, may 
the echo ring out true, '‘‘Banzai! Banzai!" 

To conclude we cannot do better than quote the words 
of John Sharrock : 
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“ Sho wa —^the Era of Radiant Peace, or Peace with 
Justice, that is the name of the present Era, the standard 
by which the acts of the present generation will be judged 
by those who come after them. Typical of Japan today it 
holds vast promises for the whole world, as it shines like a 
beacon of hope in this mad day of unrest, of passion, 
jealousy, and selfishness.”* 

The Roval Rescrift or H.I. Japanese Majesty 

Hirohito 

Having succeeded throi^h the beni^ influence of Our 
Imperial Ancestors to the Throne of a lineal.succession un¬ 
broken for ages eternal, and having assumed the power to 
reign over and govern the Empire—we have now performed 
the solemnity of the Accession to the Throne. It is Our 
resolve to observe the fundamental rules of the State, to 
cultivate the Inherited virtues, and to maintain intact the 
glorious Traditions set by our Ancestors.f 

* From ** Japan,** issued by the Nippoo Yusen Katsha Co." ipaS. 

f ‘*Tfae Unbrokeo Line," by K. K. Kawakami, p. i6. 
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LABOUR PROTECTION IN MALAYA 
By W. Benson 

(Kative Labour Section, International Labour Office) 
Labour Supply 

Notoriously the Malay has held aloof ffom many of the 
benefits of Western civilization, including that of wage- 
earning employment. Yet Malaya's prosperity has been 
built on the country's success in securing wage-earners at 
a low price for the skill required. With this foundation, 
the planter awaits with scepticism the Liberian attempt to 
produce rubber on the basis of African labour, in the 
obtaining of which it is difficult to see the possibility of 
avoiding an element of labour compulsion discarded or 
never permitted in Malaya. 

Malaya’s success is partly due to its fortune in having 
comparatively close at hand in China and India two peoples 
of high industrial capacities in relation to their standards 
of living. Mainly, however, it must be ascribed to the 
measures of labour protection adopted, by which the 
Malayan administrations have guaranteed that the reward 
cl labour will be duly paid. 

The majority of labourers are Southern Indian and 
Chinese. The Indians form the bulk of the estate labour, 
being described as more amenable to Europeaii control 
than the Chinese. In addition, in the Straits Settlements 
a high proportion {122 per 1,000, 1921 Census) is engaged 
in commerce, while in the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States Government work is mainly performed by 
them. The Chinese in the Straits Settlements are nearly 
twice as numerous as any other race. In the Federated 
Malay States they almost equal the Malays in numbers. 
In the tin mines labour is practically entirely Chinese. 
Long before British capital was attracted to the industry 
the Chinese were working alluvial deposits, and Chinese 
firms are still prospering where conditions do not demand 
modern methods of extraction. A third source of alien 
labour is supplied by Java. The Javanese are of particular 
interest in a study of labour conditions, since they are the 
only labourers in Malaya for whom indentures are now 
legal. 
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Legisutiok and Admikibtration 

Protective legislation was codified in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and Federated Malay States in 1923, and similar 
measures were introduced for the first time in Johore in 
*924* 3 nd in Kedah and Perlis in 1936. These codes contain 
provisions, identical in purport, regarding the supervision 
of immigration, of general conditions of labour, and of the 
health of w'orkers* In Kelantan an Indian Immigration 
Enactment was brought into force in 1927, protecting 
Indian workers in the same way as in the other states, 

For the enforcement of this legislation labour depart¬ 
ments have been created or special officers detailed in most 
of the political divisions, and work under the direction of 
^e Controller of Labour, Malaya. In the case of Indian 
immigrant labour a committee has been formed composed 
partly of officials and partly of nominated non-officials 
meJuding Indians. In addition, the Indian Govemment 
appoints an agent who under the codes may exercise the 
powers conferred on the Malayan controller, Chinese 
labour is protected by the labour departments aided hy the 
departments primarily responsible for Chinese affairs. 
Lastly, the policy of appointing special officers for the 
different races of workers is completed in the Federated 
Malay States where provision is made for the appointment 
of a superintendent of Netherlands Indian immigrants. 

In illustration of the supervision thus effected, it may he 
noticed that in the Federated Malay States in 1927, 919 
ordinary and 130 special visits of inspection were made by 
officers of the Labour Department; 2,776 complaints were 
registered and investigated, fifty per cent, of which related 
to the late payment and non-pa)Tnent of wages; 14 con¬ 
victions of employers or their agents for offences against 
labourers were secured, and various minor strikes were 
settled. The labour departments have justified their 
existence not only by their efficiency, but also, which is 
always more difficult, by the manner in which they have 
been accepted by the classes with which they come into 
contact. The workers regard the labour officers w'ith con¬ 
fidence, and the employers have ceased to define a gentle¬ 
man as a man who gives notice Ln advance of his intended 
visits of inspection, 

pREEDOir OF LaBOUF 

The chief interest oF labour legislation in Malaya is that 
in a country employing some half million workers, whose 
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services a generation ago appeared to necessitate a system 
of Indentures with ^ their penal sanctions for offences 
regarded as purely civil in Western countries, a system of 
civil contracts has been applied and extended. Workers 
cannot be compelled to work in payment of debts. They 
are at liberty to leave their employment on giving one 
month’s notice. They are not liable to criminal action if 
they desert or commit any other purely labour offence. 
This situation was only codified and consolidated by the 
legislation of 1923 to 1926. The indenture system for 
Indians was abolished in 1910 and for Chinese in 1914. 
Malaya has therefore a long experience of free immigrant 
labour. 

Although there have been complaints by employers of 
the triviality of the causes for which their workers abandon 
their services, no serious and sustained objections have 
been made against the reform. Its success Is even more 
noteworthy than the similar achievement in Ceylon, for in 
Malaya there is the Chinese, in addition to the Indian 
problem. At the present moment the Javanese are alone 
engaged on the indenture system. Any great development 
of this form of labour immigration has, however, been 
prevented by the high cost of recruitment and the 
success of free Indian immigration—a striking testimony 
to the^ economic advantages of free engagement carefully 
organized. 

The Malayan experiment is of more than local import¬ 
ance. The movement to abolish indentures in the outer 
provinces of the Netherlands East Indies, where already in 
Government mines penal sanctions for labour offences are 
being withdrawn, owes as much to the example of Malaya 
as to that of Java, Dr. Vreede, the Director of Labour of 
the Netherlands Hast Indies, has himself visited Malaya 
to enquire into the methods adopted by the Malayan 
administration to abolish indentures. Furthermore, the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour of the Geneva 
Labour Office, to which a member of the Malayan civil 
service has till recently belonged, has begun this last 
December its international study of indentured or contract 
Ubour, and Malayan experience cannot but tell in estimat¬ 
ing the economic and social results of indentured labour 
and the transitory steps in securing its evolution, 

Indeed, there is a logical incompatibility between the 
indenture system and the principle of trusteeship to which 
all colonial powers now subscribe. The indenture system 
is admittedly a form of employment for workers whose 

VOL. XXV. c 
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sense of responsibility is undeveloped; the principle of 
trusteeship puts in the forefront the development of this 
sense. No matter how careful may be governmental super¬ 
vision—and although such supervision is possibly easier 
under an indenture system—the right of a worker to leave 
his employment after short notice still remans throughout 
the world the chief guarantee against unsatisfactoiy labour 
conditions. Indentures confine this right so closely that it 
can be only exercised by breaking the law—a situation 
hardly calculated to raise the sense of responsibih^ of any 
race. As early as 1910 Mr. Barnes, then British Resident 
in Pahang, stressed this point by declaring that ^ no body 
of employers, whether European or native, be trusted 
to employ indentured labour in places where circumstances 
render absconding difficult, unless their labour is constantly 

inspected by Government officers.’* . 

Closely connected with the question of indenture is that 
of recruiting—£,If., the procuring or supplying of workers 
for employment. Labour may be nominally free, but if 
the recruiting system is not supervised, misrepresentation 
or indirect compulsion may reduce the labourers to a status 
involving the compulsion, but not the guarantees, or 

indentures. . , , . 

In Malaya recruiting has been carried on for some tweny 
years through the medium of the Indian Immigration Fund. 
The chief features of this fund are (i) that it is administered 
bv a nominated committee of officials and private perMns; 
(*2) that its functions are laid down by legislation; (5) that 
it is financed bv compulsory assessments upon the em¬ 
ployers of Indian labour. It is not a recruiting organiza¬ 
tion. but a body by which private and non-professional 
recruiting can be effected cheaply and under Government 

^°The operations of recruiting are carried out by the 
kanganies authorized by their employers to find workers 
for the employment of which they have direct experience. 
The kangany must obtain a license from the Malayan 
authorities and its endorsement by the Indian agcjit- On 
arrival in India, he registers his license with the Malayan 
Emigration Commissioners at Madras or Negapatam. 
Thus authorized, he is entitled for a maximum period of 
engage not more than twenty labourers for 
empbvment in Malaya. He is reejuired to supply such 
labourers with a copy of the official pamphlet giving 
information on Malaya. He must then bring them tefore 
the village headman who, if satisfied, signs the entnes of 
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the intending emigrants on the license. He then conducts 
them to the port oi embarkation, where they are inspected 
by the Indian emigration authorities. On arrival in 
Malaya, the Indians are again examined before being 
forwarded to their employers. 

The kangany system may have outlived its utility for 
Malaya. It is criticized in India. The kangany may 
sometimes exercise undue influence by advancing small 
sums to the labourers. In 1937 the number of adult 
labourers recruited by kangames was 75,820, but assisted 
non-recruited labourers from India numbered 32,302, the 
largest annual figure y'ct attained. Nevertheless, even if 
immigration of the latter type becomes general, the func¬ 
tions of the Indian Immigration Fund will still subsist. 
Moreover, the part it will have played in the transition 
from indentured to free labour will be of value in those 
areas, notably African, where, while the disadvantages of 
professional recruiting agents are recognized and the 
administrations justly refuse to accept direct responsibility 
for recruitment, a free flow of labour is impossible to 
obtain. 

Collaboration with Indian Govern-ment 

The progressive policy of the Malayan administrations 
undoubtedly owes much to the pressure exercised by the 
Government of India. The latter Government by the 
Indian Emigration Act of 1922 prohibited emigration for 
unskilled work except “ to such countries and on such terms 
and conditions as the Governor-General in Council" might 
specif. A natural apprehension was felt in Malaya as to 
the effect of any consequent restriction of Indian immigra¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in September, 1922, a deputation was 
sent to Simla to discuss the question wnth the Standing 
Committee on Emigration of the Government of India. 
The negotiations were successful, and emigration to Malaya 
was permitted on the following principal terms : (1) Recruit¬ 
ment ivas to be controlled by the Malayan administrations; 
(2) no engagement was to exceed one month; (3) an agent 
in Malaya w’as to be appointed by the Indian Government; 
(4) within one year of arrival, any immigrant was to be 
repatriated free of charge for any reason deemed sufficient 
by the Indian agent. 

The agreement has worked smoothly, as ts testifled by 
the published reports of the Indian agent. In Malaya, 
therefore, by a definition of responsibilities, it has proved 
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possible for the Government of one area to protect its 
subjects in employment in other areas. This is, of course, 
not the only case in which India, having the labour else¬ 
where required, has successfully adopted a similar policy. 
But, so far as Malaya itself is concerned, it may serve 
as an encouragement to closer collaboration with other 
administrations which, either by immigration to or 
emigration from Malaya, are affected by Malayan labour 
movements. 

Collaboration with Netherlands Indian Government 

This is a generalization which has special reference to 
the Netherlands Indies. The Javanese immigrants in 
Malaya bencht by detailed protective measures. The 
existence of indentures for them in a country where in all 
other cases free labour exists may appear anomalous. But 
so long as the indenture system is applied to Javanese 
workers in Sumatra they are explicable. Moreover, the 
legislation governing Netherlands Indian labourers was 
only adopted after consultation of the Netherlands Indian 
Government, w'hich at that time favoured the indenture 
system as giving an administration more powers of con¬ 
trol and protection. Recent conversations between the 
administrations seem to indicate that the Netherlands 
Indian Government has since changed its opinion, and that 
indentures for the Javanese labourers in Malaya may soon 
be abolished. In any case, >vith regard to Netherlands 
Indian labourers in Malaya, there is consultation between 
the administrations responsible, which if slow ts eventually 
effective in results. 

On the other hand, it would appear that a greater cohesion 
of efforts between the Straits and Netherlands Indian 
authorities would benefit the workers usually recruited in 
Singapore for employment on the Sumatra " panglongs,” 

The panglongs are small lumbering undertakings making 
planks, fircw'ood, and charcoal. In 1935 there were 379 
panglongs on a belt of almost desert coast along the island 
of Sumatra and on numerous islands off the coast and in 
the Riouw-Lingua Archipelago. 

Labour conditions on the panglongs are admittedly bad. 
Inevitably the work is exhausting. Moreover, the Chinese 
*‘kapalas*' in charge of the operations have been able, 
owing chiefly to the remoteness of the undertaking, to retain 
their workers, also Chinese, by organized terrorism. In 
March, 1925, for e,xamplej a coolie w'as beaten and severely 
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injured with burning wood because he was suspected of 
trying to escape on the ground that he had put on his coat 
when going to work. When he was shown to the inspector 
a month later his body bore the scars of twenty-four burns. 

Both the British and the Dutch authorities are not un¬ 
mindful of such conditions. As early as 1896 the Straits 
Settlements Protector of Chinese submitted to the Nether¬ 
lands Indian Government concrete complaints concerning 
the ill-treatment of Chinese lumber-men. For its part, 
the Netherlands Indian Government has extended labour 
inspection to the panglongs from January 19^5, with the 
result that conditions have greatly improved. 

Nevertheless, the three inspectors detailed for this work, 
though they have been provided with fast motor-boats, are 
hampered by the scattered situation of the undertakings 
and by the ease with which coolies can be smuggled from 
Malaya. A Dutch official report* states that “m various 
quarters of Singapore—always quarters of ili-fame—there 
exist establishments known as ‘kedebnasi,’ where Chinese 
looking for work, who have absolutely nothing but their 
clothes, are boarded and lodged. These coolies pay for 
their board and lodging when they find work—that is, when 
they are sold to an employer.” 

The Malayan authorities have been successful in sup¬ 
pressing ” man-dealing ” for employment in Malaya by 
prohibiting the landing of immigrants except at specified 
ports when officers of the Chinese Protectorate question the 
immigrants. Similar action on the part of the Dutch 
authorities appears impossible. The panglongs are scat¬ 
tered in a crescent round Singapore. It appears, therefore, 
that it should be in Mal^a that the control of recruitment 
should be carried out. To effect this, there are no legisla¬ 
tive difficulties, for the Straits Settlements Labour Code 
provides for the control of Asiatic emigration. But in 
practice, if the panglong workers are to be adequately 
protected, some agreement in regard to administrative 
methods would appear necessary between the Governments 
concerned. The success of collaboration with the Indian 
Government should be a factor facilitating such agreement. 

Labour Conditions 

In this article attention has been concentrated on the 
principles of labour protection adopted in Malaya. The 

* Nethertundj Indies. ** Kantoor van Arbetd : De Panglongs/'^ By 
G* Pastor, Wdtevreden. 19J7 k 
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results— i.e.^ the actual conditions of the labourers—have 
therefore been omitted. It may, however, be stated that 
the complaints arising on some particular points such as 
the level of wages and the health conditions, especially 
on estates under Asiatic management, are being met by 
legislative and administrative action, and that the general 
adequacy of the labour supply is a tribute to the satisfactory 
nature of working conditions. 
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A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 

The Asian Cifcle is conducted by a group with personal 
knowledge of the various parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experience of its members alms at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Aslan affairs, both in detail and as a whole. The Right 
Hon, Lord Mestoo, k.c.s,i., b President, and its member¬ 
ship includes: 

Sir George Boughey, Bart,, o.b.e. 

Sir John Gumming, K.C.I.E., c.s,i. 

Sir Richard Dane, k.c.le. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, K.C.I.B., c,s.i. 

The visit to Paris in 1927 of the Secretary of State to 
the Colonies, where he delivered an important address at 
the Union Coloniale, and the presence in London last 
month of Marshal Lputey, have fi^ssed public interest 
upon the relative positions of Britain and France in Asia. 
The Circle now presents to its readers two articles on the 
French point of view upon this all-important tjuesuon, the 
first contributed under the auspices of the Union Coloniale, 
and the second by one of the leading authorities upon 
Asiatic affairs in the French Chamber. 


I 

LINES OF FRANCO-BRITISH COLLABORA¬ 
TION IN ASIA 

The era of colonial conquests b past, with it has dis¬ 
appeared the rivalry between Great Britain and France for 
the possession of tropical countries; since then,* on the 
contrary, collaborating together in a common work, and 
being faced with similar problems, there has ^sen between 
the two Powers reciprocal sympathy for their efforts, To 
the period of benevolent neutrality, in which each observed 
the methods and experiences of the other—but from a db- 
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tance and often with a very incomplete insight into affairs— 
has now succeeded an era of collaborauon and mutual 
assistance. 

It is this thought vrhich was uppermost in the minds of 
the leaders of the "Union Coloniaie Fram^ise" (French 
Colonial Union} when, in June, 1927, they received the 
Right Hon. Leopold M. S. Amery, Chief Secretary of 
State for the Dominions and British Colonial Minister, 
accompanied by two Under-Secretaries of Slate of the 
British Colonial Minister, the Right Hon, M. Ormsby- 
Gore, M.P., and Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Wilson, 
KX.M-C., CB., together with high officials of this 

department; the greater part of the governing members of 
the Conference, which had just met in London, had also 
accepted the invitation of the Colonial Union, The 
presence of M. Poincare, the President of the Council, and 
of the Minister of the French Colonies indicated the great 
importance which the Republic attached to this event. 

It marked, in point of fact, the commencement of a 
useful collaboration. This has been principally charac- 
terked by keeping a watch on Bolshevik activities aiming 
at provoking discontent and disorder among the native 
populations, in the operations of a Conference held at 
Dakar between the administrators and doctors of the 
British and French colonics in West Africa to study 
methods for combating yellow fever, and in the exchange 
of information between the colonial administrations of 
Great Britain and France. 

On the other hand, the Empire Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion, on the initiative of Sir Howard d’Egville, k.b.e., has 
established in common with the French Colonial Union 
an organization for the purpose of making it possible for 
French and English Members of Parliament, Governors 
or ex-Governors of Colonies, heads of large colonial enter¬ 
prises and publicists, to meet and discuss together those 
colonial problems the solution of which is not purely local, 
and international questions calling for the joint efforts of 
the colonizing Powers. 

Within the Empire Parliamentary Association there is a 
committee consisting of members of both Houses of the 
British Parliament at Westminster, which is charged with 
the care of questions of interest to those Colonies which 
are not self-governing- In Paris, under the auspices of 
the Colonial Union, a Franco-British Committee for the 
Study of Colonial Affairs has been formed, the President 
of which is M, Fran^ois-Marsal, Senator, late President 
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of the Council, and the Vice-President is M. Jacques 
Bardoux. These two committees correspond with each 
other, and arrange to meet in common session two or 
three times a year, sometimes In London and sometimes in 
Paris. 

There is no doubt that Franco-British collaboration 
in the colonial domain will have its effects throughout the 
whole of Africa, and most particularly in West Africa ; 
Great Britain and France find precisely the same con^ 
ditions there, and possess enormous frontiers in common. 
But the same applies, it may be remarked, also to Asia 
Minor, where it is very desirable that the two Powers 
should reciprocally facilitate the exercise of their Mandate 
by their entente and by their mutual assistance, if not by 
a common policy. 

In Asia, the Indian Empire, the Malay States, and 
[ndo-China are separated by great distances, and no 
comparison can be made there: the friendship of Great 
Britain for France will be shown in a general manner by the 
latter country being given every facility to study British 
institutions and the successes attained. But there are also 
certain matters in which the two countries can and must 
co-operate. In the first place there is the defence which 
may ultimately become necessary of colonial work against 
anarchy, and also the defence of this work against the 
more immediate danger of Commum'st intrigues aiming at 
disturbing the peace in Indo-China and Java as well as in 
India, It is essentia] that the three colonizing powers act 
in concert for the defence to be efficacious, that they exer¬ 
cise mutual surveillance, so that the fomenters of trouble 
may not go for refuge from one country to the other, and 
thus ’direct from one country subversive campaigns menac¬ 
ing public order in the other. 

In the domain of medicine a mutual policy is also neces¬ 
sary, In the remarkable speech which he delivered at the 
dinner of the Colonial Union in June, 1927. Mr, Amerj" 
emphasized the necessity of establishing contact, particu¬ 
larly in regard to technical matters. “Science does not 
recognize administrative frontiers,” he said ; " the Pasteurs, 
the Ronald Rosses, could not and did not wish to restrict 
their good services to their own countries alone." But it is not 
sufficient to exchange scientific works ; meetings between 
English and Frenchmen are necessary for the purpose of 
collecting together and discussing the various observations, 
of examining de visu the measures taken and the results 
obtained—for instance, in the struggle against malarial 
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disease in plantations and swampy regions—and to estab- 
Itsh measures in common to avoid the spread of disease. 

Another domain in which collaboration is necessary is 
that of aviation. It would be expensive and unnecessary 
to construct different aerodromes, or even, at the beginning 
at all events, to have different services for the British and 
French lines in Southern Asia, A Franco-British entente 
is necessary for the realization of the immense line in the 
extreme East, through India to Indo-China, through Indo- 
China to Hong-Kong and Japan. The French line arriving 
at Beyrouth would join up at Bagdad with the tine to 
India, which will be put into operation on April i, 1939, 
and which can be extended from Delhi to Calcutta, then to 
Rangoon, Hanot, the capital of Indo-China, and Canton. 

The great numbers of Chinese who have settled in the 
European possessions in the Malay States and Indo-China 
also present, to Great Britain and France, delicate common 
problems, not especially urgent, perhaps, but which might 
become of immense importance on the day when China, 
delivered from anarchy, again takes rank amongst the 
Powere. 

There are, therefore, no lack of matters—and many more 
could be mentioned in connection with economic relations 
—in which Franco-British collaboration is eminently 
desirable. But let not matters rest there; what is needed 
is a common programme of action to ensure for the peoples 
under our charge greater security, a better state of public 
health, and more rapid progress in every walk of life. 


a 

FRENCH INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 
By L£on Archimbaud 

(Deputy, R^ppoiteur du budget dea coldaies Piisident du groups 
cobniak de b Cbambre d» D^utfs) 

When in 1921 the Government of the United States called 
an Internationa] Conference at Washington for the purpose 
of reducing naval armaments and seeking solutions to the 
irritating problems of the Far East, It first of all contem¬ 
plated leaving France out of the discussbns relatine to 
China and the Far East. 

Why ? Simply because it considered these would not be 
of interest to France, It did not occur to the mind of any- 
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one—or hardly anyone—either in the United States or in 
England, that France might be one of the great Powers of 
the Pacific. 

And yet, apart from Russia and Great Britain, no country 
has such a tong stretch of frontier in common with China 
as the Franco-Chinese frontiers; no other nation has 
obtained such an intellectuat and mom! influence in China 
as that possessed by France, thanks to her Catholic 
Missions. 

And in the Pacific itself, the islands of New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, Tahiti, the Marquises, Gambler, etc., 
are not n^llgible. The best means for demonstrating 
that France has interests to defend in that part of the 
world is first of all that she should cease to neglect them, 
that she should at last take some steps towards safeguard¬ 
ing them. 

Undoubtedly France is herself responsible for the 
ignorance of the foreigner in this respect—I am the first to 
admit it—and, if we do not wish Washington and London to 
fail to recognize our interests in the Far East, it is essential 
that those interests should not remain unknown to the 
majority of the French people. 

With this preoccupation is bound up the idea of a High 
Commissioner of the Pacific. Such an organization would, in 
fact, give the world the impression that France does take 
care of her interests in the Far East, and the title itself 
would appeal to the imagination above all of Anglo-Saxons. 

The injustice of which France was a victim at the Wash¬ 
ington Conference was one of the reasons why the scheme 
of a High Commissioner was received with favour, but It 
was not the reason which called it into being. 

The scheme arose from much more material considera¬ 
tions—-viz,, the distress in the French colonies in the 
Pacific. 

In these islands, whether at Tahiti, New Caledonia, or 
the New Hebrides, economic development is hindered by 
scarcity of labour: there are very few Kanakas and 
Oceanians; up to within the last few years their race 
seemed in danger of rapid extinction (for the last three 
ye^ the situation has changed, thanks to French medical 
assistance, and the births now exceed the deaths) and above 
all, they have an extreme dislike to all regular work. 

Moreover, the considerable financial strain borne by 
France during the war and her post«war difficulties have 
^ven rise to the idea that that country could not for a tong 
time to come resume the work of developing her posses- 
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disease in plantations and swampy r^lons—and to estab* 
lish measures in common to avoid the spread of disease. 

Another domain in which collaboration is necessary is 
that of aviation. U would be expensive and unnecessary 
to construct dilTerent aerodromes, or even, at the beginning 
at all events, to have different services for the British and 
French lines in Southern Asia. A Franco-British entente 
is necessary for the realization of the immense line in the 
extreme East, through India to Indo-China, through Indo- 
China to Hong*Kong and Japan. The French line arriving 
at Beyrouth would join up at B^dad with the line to 
India, which will be put into operation on April i, 1929, 
and which can be extended from Delhi to Calcutta, then to 
Rangoon, Hanoi, the capital of Indo-China, and Canton. 

The great numbers of Chinese who have settled in the 
European possessions in the Malay States and Indo-China 
also present, to Great Britain and France, delicate common 
problems, not especially urgent, perhaps, but which might 
become of immense importance on the day when China, 
delivered from anarchy, again takes rank amongst the 
Powers. 

There are, therefore, no lack of matters—and many more 
could be mentioned in connection with economic relations 
—in which Franco-British collaboration is eminently 
desirable. But let not matters rest there t what is needed 
is a common programme of action to ensure for the peoples 
under our charge greater security, a better state of public 
health, and more rapid progress in every walk of life. 


II 

FRENCH INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 
By L^on Arciiimbaud 

(Deputy, Rapportetu du budget des colonies Fr^sideal du groupe 
coloDiale de La Chambre des D^put^) 

When in 1921 the Government of the United States called 
an International Conference at Washington for the purpose 
of reducing naval armaments and seeking solutions to the 
irritating problems of the Far East, it first of all contem¬ 
plated leaving France out of the discussions relating to 
China and the Far East, 

Why ? Simply because it considered these would not he 
of interest to France. It did not occur to the mind of any- 
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one—or hardly anyone—either tn the United States or in 
England, that France might be one of the great Powers of 
the Pacific. 

And yet, apart from Russia and Great Hncain, no country 
has such a long stretch of frontier in common with China 
as the Fran co-Chinese frontiers; no other nation has 
obtained such an inteilectual and moral influence in China 
as that possessed by France, thanks to her Catholic 
Missions. 

And in the Pacific itself, the islands of New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, Tahiti, the Marquises, Gambier, etc., 
are not negligible. The best means for demonstrating 
that France has interests to defend in that part of the 
world is first of all that she should cease to neglect them, 
that she should at last take some steps towards safeguard¬ 
ing them. 

Undoubtedly France is herself responsible for the 
ignorance of the foreigner in this respect—1 am the first to 
ac^it it—and, if we do not wish Washington and London to 
fail to recognize our interests in the Far East, it is essential 
that those interests should not remain unknown to the 
majority of the French people. 

With this preoccupation is bound up the idea of a High 
Commissioner of the Pacific. Such an organization would, in 
fact, give the world the impression that France does take 
care of her interests in the Far East, and the title itself 
would appeal to the imagination above all of Anglo-Saxons. 

The injustice of which France tvas a victim at the Wash¬ 
ington Conference was one of the reasons why the scheme 
of a High Commissioner was received with favour, but it 
was not the r^on which called it into being. 

The scheme arose from much more material considera¬ 
tions—viz., the distress in the French colonies in the 
Pacthc. 

In these islands, whether at Tahiti, New Caledonia, or 
the New Hebrides, economic development is hindered by 
scarcity of labour: there are very few Kanakas and 
Oceanians; up to within the last few years their race 
seemed in danger of rapid extinction (for the last three 
ye^ the situation has changed, thanks to French medical 
assistance, and the births now exceed the deaths) and above 
all, they have an extreme dislike to all regular work. 

Moreover, the considerable financial strain borne by 
France during the war and her post-war difificuities have 
given rise to the idea that that country could not for a long 
time to come resume the work of developing her posses- 
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stons. Our Pacific Colonies—‘the most distant—would, it 
was feared, have to be sacrificed.^ 

Seeking for some means of saving our Oceanian Colonies j 
the minds of the Committee of French Oceania turned quite 
naturally to the assistance of Indo-China^ the amazing 
prosperity of which in 1919 19^0 had attracted general 

attention. 

“It is necessary," it was said, "that Indo-China should 
come to the aid of her poor sisters in the Pacific; that she 
should send them labour and give her signature as security 
for the loans raised for the purpose of providing them with 
the necessary economic equipment,'* 

Thus presented, the idea should have pleased the 
colonists of Oceania, but they did not understand at once, 
and believed at first that it was a question of placing them 
under the strict control of Indo-China, This was impos¬ 
sible, especially as regards New Caledonia. 

But t his misunderstanding did not last long, and soon 
our Pacific Isles showed great enthusiasm and urgently 
demanded the creation of the Commissioner. 

In Indo-China the welcome was colder, as it could not 
well be seen what advantage the Colony would obtain from 
the operation. She estimated that she had not too much 
money for the carrjdng out of its pregramme of public 
works, and this was true. The hostility aroused by the idea 
of sending coolies did not come until later when a rise in 
the price of rubber caused a “ rush ** to the “ red lands," 
which were very rich but short of labour. 

Then the colonists demanded that no more boatloads of 
Tonkinese should be sent to Port-Vila and Noumea, and 
violent campaigns were instituted against what certain 
people complacently styled the “yellow slave trade.*' 

It was in 1920 that the emigration of Annamite workmen 
to Oceania commenced ; several thousands were thus trans¬ 
ported, and relations were thus established between 
Haiphong, Port-Vila, and Noumfia, 

The establishment of these marine connections, which 
came to play a very important part in the life of our Oceanian 
colonies, and decided their future, was not, as one might 
suppose, the work of the Government. It was simply a 
colonist of the Isle of Epi (New Hebrides), M. I^nqion, 
■who took from Haiphong the first Tonkinese emigrants. 
The followicg year the Bailande Company created a regular 
service. 

That day marked the birth of the Pacific Commissioner- 
ship I it came into being from the very fact that commercial 
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lines were established between Indo-China and the French 
Pacific, and there remained nothing but to include it in the 
programme of administration. 

Alas! at the end of eight years we are still practically at 
the beginning. The coming of the cooHes from Tonkin 
has given a new impulse to the New Caledonian industry, 
both agriculture and mining; in the New Hebrides it has 
conferred upon French colonists a privileged position which 
has completely transformed the archipelago , at Tahiti only 
500 workmen have arrived, and a long and hard struggle 
will be necessary to wrest the archipelago from the Chinese, 
who are very numerous there (more than 4,000), and who 
have monopolized the small trade and the little industries. 
This movement is so strong that it can no longer be arrested, 
in spite of certain protests which are being raised today in 
Indo-China. The remainder of Tonkin and North Annam, 
while far from forming inexhaustible sources for the supply 
of workmen, is still quite able to supply the needs of 
colonization in South Indo-China, which at the moment, 
we must not forget, is suffering on account of the fall in the 
market price of the products and the delay in publication of 
a definite regime of rural concessions. 

As could have been foreseen, Indo-China has ended by 
finding a direct interest in her relations with the Southern 
Pacific, which is good proof that they supply a demand 
and are not artifietd. 

Exports from Indo-China to New Caledonia, nil before 
1920, were raised in point of fact from 1,565,774 francs in 
1923 to 10,745,805 francs in 1926, and they correspond 
exactly to the transports of coolies; when these go down 
they go down also. 

it is, of course, rice which forms the staple feature of 
this trade (5.296 tons in 1926 and 3,1:9 in 1927), and, 
curiously enough, It is Cochin China which, though hostile 
to closer relations with New Caledonia, yet obtains from it 
the greatest profit (6,485,588 francs in 1926 as against 
4,260.217 francs of merchandise from Tonkin). 

It has been proved, therefore, that a marine service, Indo- 
China, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, can be remunera¬ 
tive ■ it has operated efifeclively for seven years without the 
smallest subsidy—without the slightest encouragement from 
the State. 

After the question of labour and trade let us now e.Kamine 
the question of money. 

In 1920—1921, the financial situation of New Caledonia 
in particular was precarious, and forbade, in an almost 
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arbitraiy fashion, the coostniction of large works of general 
utility. 

Since that date the budget of the colony has been balanced 
by an excess of receipts, and it has recovered all its 
elasticity; the Governor, M, Guy on, has been able to 
construct roads and begin the works at the port of Noumea. 

If tomorrow the colony needs to raise a loan she will be 
able to guarantee it herself from her own resources without 
assistance from anyone. The question of guaranteeing 
Indo-China no longer arises. 

Thus today the High Commissionership of the Pacific 
cannot demand from I ndo-Cbina sacrifices greater than those 
it has agreed to for several years. It can only bring to it 
considerable advantages, particularly In the poltiical domain. 

We now proceed to examine them. 

« * * * * 

The Emperor of Annam was, for many years, a vassal of 
Pekin, and when France established herself in Tonkin, 
more than half a century ago, that country submitted 
without protest to Chinese Incursions. 

More than any other country in the world Indo-China 
has an interest in the prosperity of her great neighbour 
China, and that China should live in peace; she very 
quickly feels the effects of the events occurring on the 
frontier beyond, and the hostilites between the Yunnan and 
the Kouangsi, for instance, would have a considerable 
repercussion on the situation in Tonkin. 

By virtue of her presence in lndo»China, France has an 
interest in watching very closely what happens in China. 

There is a tendency to pay attention to Northern China 
exclusively. Until the last few months the intrigues at 
Pekin centring around the phantom of the Central 
Government were looked upon as being the most Important 
matter, whereas, in point of fact, the real game was being 
played out elsewhere. 

It must never be forgotten that China is as large as 
Europe; without losing sight of the general position on this 
immense chessboard, France must obviously interest herself 
particularly in those provinces bordering upon Indo-China 
—she must have a South Chinese policy. 

h is not the Minister who resides at Pekin, or even at 
Nankin, who can define and apply this policy; tt is the 
Governor-General of Indo-China who must look after this; 
it is from Hanoi, in French territory, that the Chinese 
situation must be viewed. 

Such a conception is sufficiently old and is known in 
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Indo-China under the name of “ Project of a Minister of the 
Far East." it dealt with placing under the orders of the 
Governor-General of lndo»China the representatives of 
France in the Far East, in particular our Ministers at Pekin, 
Tokio and Bangkok, in order to arrive at a uniform and at 
the same time more realistic policy, taking into consideration 
above all Indo-Chinese interests. 

This activity would come exactly within the scope of the 
High Commissioner of the Pacific, The title of High 
Commissioner of the Pacific Ocean would, as already said, 
strike the imagination and place the representative of France 
above all the representatives of European nations in the 
Far East Moreover, politically, the question of China is 
at the same time the question of the Pacific, and the safety 
of Tahiti and Noum^ depends, without the least doubt, 
upon what is happening at Pekin, Shanghai and Canton. 

There is, therefore, nothing arbitrary in placing the 
Colonies of the Pacific under the supreme authority of the 
Governor-General of Indo-China, 

# • * « ft 

If the problem presented were purely colonial ti could no 
doubt be satisfactorily settled, but it Is the question of 
foreign affairs which has always prevented a solution being 
reached. The Quai d’Orsay, in fact, considers that the 
foreign policy of France constitutes a whole, from which 
one part must not be detached for the purpose of placing it 
under the control of a colonial functionary, no matter how 
highly placed. 

To overcome this difficulty, therefore, it is necessar)’ to 
confide the High Commissionership of the Pacific, not to 
the Governor-General of Indo-China, but to a Minister 
who would be directly responsible to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and—for certain questions—to the Colonial 
Minister. 

The High Commissioner of the Pacific would spend six 
months in Hanoi and six months in Paris, 

This solution wmuld have the advantage that the interests 
of Indo-China would be safeguarded in Parliament by a 
high official with a thorough knowledge of all its needs 
and aspirations, and this necessity was more particularly 
apparent in 1937 when the Indo-Chinese Administration 
was the victim of the grossest calumny. 

In short, on every side there are excellent reasons to be 
found for creating a High Commissionership of the Pacific, 
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and k is diHicult to see what objections can be raised against 
ic The causes for the delay are not easy to find. 

The real reasoni no doubt, is that the Rhine frontiers are 
monopolizing the attention of the public bodies in France. 
We trust, however, that when the delicate question of 
reparations and of her safety have been settled, France 
will be able to look beyond the Rhine—even as far as the 
Pacific. 


i 
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MARCO POLO 
By N, M, Pender 

(Author of "The Ooean Story’*) 

n 

We now pass on to Chap. 5, which deals with the 
PIpino texts. Of all Pollan texts those of Francesco 
PipinOj a Dominican of Bologna and contemporary of 
Polo, are the most widely distributed. To the previously 
known twenty-six MSS, Benedetto has added another 
twenty’four. These fifty must be supplemented by seven 
more in the vulgar tongue, besides a very large number of 
print^ versions. Nearly all the important Kuropean 
libraries possess one or more Pipino MSS. There are 
several copies in the British Museum, while others will be 
found at Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and Dublin. 

Of particular interest is the MS. mentioned on p. cxliii, 
which once belonged to Baron Walckenaer. Benedetto 
describes it correctly as being in a volume containing other 
matter, including a version of the MirabUia of Jordan de 
S^vdrac. He regrets that its present iocality is unknown, 
and conjectures that it has probably found Its way to 
America, Both Yule and Cordier had previously made 
similar statements as regards the MS, itself, yet only 
a few months ago our Mend, Rev. A. C, Moule, ‘‘dis¬ 
covered ” it properly catalogued and indexed at the British 
Museum ! *“ 

When scholars and bibliographers t can pass over such 
fully recorded MSS., we can the more easily imagine that 
many unknown Polian treasures may still lie in European 
libraries mroitgiy catalog;ued, or not catalogued at all. 

The fame of Pipino s version is welJ attested to by the 
numerous translations of it which exist—in French, frish, 
Bohemian, Portuguese, and German. The French trans- 
latioa exists in two MSS., one at the British Museum 
{EgertoHj 2176), and the ocher in the Royal Library at 
S^ckhoIjTi. ^ The Irish version is that in the famous 

Book of Lismore,^ discovered in such a romantic mannerj 

A sialic April, loaS^ p. 406 ii jrj. The 

MS^ IS nuitibcir^ Add^ 195134 

I Even when Cordier printed ihe entire Table of Contenis of WaJcke- 
naer s volume in Zw Afenvi/lfs de f Asie, ig^Sw p. 44, he no indka- 
tion that here was the long-lost Polo tent. 

I See Y ule, vol* 1^1 p, 1 oa ^Qf hija I utroduction. 

VOL, XXV* n 
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in iSi^. The Bohemian version forms part of Cod. HI,, 
E. 4a, in the Prague Museum, and dates from the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Benedetto considers, however, 
that [he MS. is copied from a still older Pipitio text. The 
Portuguese translation was printed at Lisbon in 1502.* 

The first printed Latin text appeared about *485, while 
a second edition (4532) was included in the famous collec¬ 
tion of travels known as the Novus orbh regionttm ac insu- 
iarttm vsUrihus incognUamm. It was edited by Simon 
Grynaeus, but actually compiled by jean Huttichius. The 
text is corrupt, and has been considered by many to be a 
retranslation from the Portuguese of 1502. 

There were several editions of the AWwr orbis —1535, 
J537, and i 555 ,t ^ ^ translations—German (1534), 

French (1556), Castilian (t6oi)* nnd Dutch (1664). Apart 
from this, Andreas Miiller reprinted the Latin in 1671 on 
which was based the French translation in Bergeron’s 
Voyages Jails principakment m A sie ((73s). 

The text of Ramusio {to be more fully discussed shortly) 
can be regarded as based on a version of Grynaeus, so that 
it is fundamentally a Pipinian text. 

Chap. 6 is very important, as it deals with that portion 
of the Polian tradition which, according to Benedetto, ante¬ 
dates F. 

As we have seen, Ramusio’s version appeared in 1559. 
In the letter contained in it, to his friend Jerome Fracasioro, 
he speaks of his sources, clearly indicating Pipinos text 
as well as another di ntaraviglioso antichiia. Although 
Ramusio's text was at first ignored, its great importance 
has been gradually established, until, with the discovery of 
Z. it is a iinc qua uon in helping to trace the earlier stages 
of the history of the book. At the same time, Benedetto 
admits that it is a composite text —sbouo a tradisioni gia 
suurattttHic e&rraile —and therefore cannot be used as a 
basic text, especially when compared with F, He would 
analyze the Ramusio text as containing: (a) Pipino as the 
original and principal base; {jS) three other MSS,, V. L, 
and VB ; (it) the newly discovered MS., Z, which corre¬ 
sponds to the Ghisi codex mentioned by Ramusio himself. 

The history of the Milan copy of Z, so far as it is known, 
is ver>’ interesting. It is taken from an old lost Latin 

* BenedeUo reFen to the reprinted rersion of this as beine Issued in 
^902^ tcifiteAd of 1923. ~ 

t Apparently the 1555 is the most complete edition. There ia 2 fine 
copy of thii m the Grenville Library at the British Museum (G. 701,1). 

which contains the map that is so often missing. 
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Codex Zel^iano, copied in tygs by the Abate Toaldo to 
complete his coliection of Poltan documents. The original 
of this copy must be identified with the MS. car^aceo 7 h 8 “ 
see. .rv., motioned by BaJdelli-Boni, who says it was 
left by the will of Cardinal Zelada to the Biblioteca 
Capitolare of Toledo. A close inspection of Z shows it 
to be a Latin version of a Franco^Italian codex, distinctly 
better than F. But as we shall see when considering the 
Mcond part of this work, Z, as represented in the Milan 
MS., IS by no means complete. We are very surprised that 
[ Benedetto has given us no photographic reproduction of Z 
( 1 he first three^uarters of Z seem like an epitome of 

I a much fuller text, but after Chap. 147 F h faithfully 
followed, while the additional passages point to a pre-.^ 

I c^ex, which must have been considerably more detailed 
. " V suggests that the copyist of Z be^n 

With the idea of a limited soSection of passagesj but gradu¬ 
ally became so interested in his work that he eventually 
found himself unable to sacrifice a single word, 

A point of prime importance with regard to Z Is that 
It clearly betrays^ Polo's mode of thought, showing that, as 
far as Jt goes, it is a literal translation of an early text now 
lost. This is also supported by the fact that the names of 
(jeople and places appear in Z in less corrupted forms than 
m ^^ or subsequent lexts^.^., Mogdasio, Silingi, etc. 

Jbe various indications of Z's anteriority to /^suggest a 
subsequent suppression of certain passages by a copjnst or 
by the cumulative work of several copyists. A large per¬ 
centage of these passages occur in Ramusio, while some are 
{Qund in In those cases where ^ only resembles an 
€pitome, we must conclude that Ramusio had access to a 
text closer to the archetype of Z than Zitsdf. We can call 
this t^t Z^, We can, therefore, agree that if Z, as repre¬ 
sented by the Milan te.xt (Y, 160 P,S.), can account for 
unique passages only in the latter part of Ramusio, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that he had a complete Z text 
If ^ cook all the unidauu^ed chapters in the 

first half of his book from it. At the same time it would be 
exaggerating to say that Benedetto has identified a// the 
sourc^ of Ramusio, He has, perhaps, indicated them. 

1 he discovery of the archetype of both Z and Z* would 
doubuess help to settla the question. 

We now come to F, L, and FE. They can be looked 
upon as coming somewhere between F and Z, They are 
Of value because they occasionally contain passa£;es neither 
m Fnot in Z. ^ ^ 

25516 
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(>' is a curious Venetian recension (Staaisbib, Berlin, 
Hamilton 424 a) which has undeniable echoes both of a 
Franco-Italian and a Latin text. It contains ab«^t thirty 
unique passages, and was undoubt^ly used by lUmusio. 
Z is an interesting Latin compendium represented in the 
four following codices; Ferrara, Bib. Pubb, 336NB 5; 
Venice, Mus. Corr. 240S; Wolfenbiltiel, Bib, C(^, Weiss. 
4I; and Antwerp, Mus, Plantin-Mor. 60. They are 
practically identical, and represent the best com_pendium oJ 
Marco Polo extant I ts Franco-Italian origin is proved by 
the survival of certain expressions which, not being under¬ 
stood. have been retained unaltered. It was probably used 
bv Ramusio, though this cannot be said for certain. 

Taken together. V and L must be regarded as closely 
related to. but distinctly a sub group of Z Z. 

VB is a Venetian version (Doni della Rose 224 yiv. 
Mus. Corn) differing from any of the Venetian recensions 
we have already discussed Two copies exist: one in 
Rome (Bib. Vat. Barb. Ut. 536O ^pd the other in London 
(Bril. Mus. Slo. 2 5 1 ). VB shows signs of a Franco-Italian 
origin, and in two cases contains details ignored by F, but 
preserved by Z. On the whole, however, this is the worst 
of ail Polian texts, and it is a pity that Ramusio used 


it 3-t 

To sum up, we must not blind ourselves to the 
undoubted defects of Ramusio. Here is a man who has 
selected a distinctly ragged garment (P), with the intent to 
make it look new by the addition of various patches (Z, K, 
2 , VB). Some of the patches are of very good material, 
but others are frayed and badly put on, and, moreover, not 
always in the best places. They do not harmonize well 
with the cloth to which they are sewn. In some cases they 
have been trimmed a Uttle, but then again we find in other 
that our repairer has added extra pieces of his own. 

Thus altogether, while the finished article contains much 
material, it does not approximate in any way to a complete 
and original garment. 

In spile, however, of all this, Ramusio remains an 
essential source in the reconstruction of the richer text by 
which F was preceded. It has continually been assumed 
that from time to time additions were made to the original 
work of Polo. The researches of Benedetto clearly show 
that, on the contrary, as time went on impoverishments 
have occurred. 

Z gives occasional bits of folk-lore and details of intimate 
social customs ; $0 also does the Imago Mundi of Jacopo 
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d’Acqui (D. 5^6 Bib. Ambros.) called / by Benedetto. It 
may be that the church censored some of this material, for 
in the Z passages we have caught a glimpse of Marco Polo 
as the careful anthropologist, and how can we determine 
Avhat curious and esoteric information was originally 
supplied to Rustichello ? We do not find it hard to thieve 
that there may well be some genuineness in the passage of 
Jacopo d'Acqut when he says in Polo’s defence ; '‘And 
because there are many great and strange things in that 
book, which are reckoned past all credence, he was asked 
by his friends on his death-bed to correct the book by 
removing everything that was not actual fact. To which 
he replied that he had not told one-half of what he really 
bad seen/* 

The gradual decadence of the original text as proved in 
the cases of FG^ TA-, and VA must also have occurred in 
the stage anterior to F. The discovery of Z, the study of 
V and the analysis of Ramusio, and the reference 
of certain elements to the lost Ghisi codex all convince 
Benedetto that F was preceded by more conservative and 
more exact copies. Z, K, and L not only help to bridge 
the distance from F back to the original Genoese archetype, 
but also prove the richness of the latter and its gradual 
impoverishment. They show as well, that each of the 
three phases (Z, V and Z., F) is dependent on the same 
original Franco*Ita 1 lan text. Thus apart from restoring 
the lost passages of they also attest to its unique 
importance and authenticity, 

The last chapter of Benedetto’s Introduction is devoted 
to a few fragments which, however, need not detain us 
here. 

Having reached the end of the I ntroduction, we look In 
vain for a list of all the MSS. mentioned, arranged according 
to Benedetto's groupings. This, we feel sure, will find a 
place in a revised edition. So too, we would greatly value 
a genealogical tree of MSS, showing the ante-/^ phase. 

The Famous French Text, Fr. 1116 

We now turn to the second half of the book, which consists 
primarily of the 7^ text (fr. J116) correctly transcribed and 
edited for the first time. 

This alone is a piece of work for which we are most 
thankful, and which has long needed doing in a manner 
worthy of its importance. It has always been a difficult 
text, and Yule's decision not to adopt it because of “all its 
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awkwardnesses and lautologies ” has certaintyr not en¬ 
couraged scholars lo concentrate on overcoming its difacul¬ 
ties. The irregular spelling and punctuation of the original 
have now been carefully corrected and standardised, while 
the lacH-Hit have been filled in either by deduction or with 
the help of other texts. With but very few exceptions 
these corrections can be accepted without question, many of 
them displaying great erudition and ingenuity. 

The chapters are numbered consecutively throughout the 
complete work. There are 234 chapters as compared with 
the 232 of the printed Geographic Text {Retmil du Voyages 
et de M^moireSy Soc. de Giog., voL i., pp, 1-288, Paris, 
1824). This is due to the fact that Chaps. 95 and 194 are 
both split into two separate chapters. In the case of 
Chap. 95, Benedetto has added additional matter (between 
square brackets) from FG. 

We much regret that the corresponding book and 
chapter numbers of Yule’s edition have not b^n given in 
addition to the present enumeration. Such a simple 
arrangement w*ou1d have greatly facilitated a comparison 
between the amended fr. t[i6 on the one hand, and 
the English translation (chiefly from FG)ovi the other hand, 
or even more importance are Yule^s invaluable notes, which 
act as an unsurpassed commentary to Benedetto just as 
much as to Yule's own translation. 

It might appear at first sight that as Yule contains only 
one more chapter than Benedetto, the difference is due to 
the splitting up of one of Yule’s chapters, or some such 
similar cause. This, however, is far from the case, and it 
is merely the balance of alterations that chances to work out 
at the difference of but a single chapter, thus whereas 
Yule, Book L, Chap. 50 = Ben., Chap. 68, we notice that Yule 
I. 56“Ben. 71 (not 74.) In order to facilitate correlation 
we have enumerated the diflerences below in full* 


* Vule’a 335 chaptera are divided upufollows: Prologue, 18; Book I,, 
6f j Book 11 ., 82; Book in., 40; aod Book IV., 34, In Benedetto 
these correspond respectively to : 1-19 ; 20-75 ? 76-158 ; 159-199 : and 
200-234, The differences between the two, finallr resulting in only one 
chapter more or less, are as follows : Y. gives re number to the Introduc¬ 
tion of the Prolate, which thus has t8 to the 19 chaptersof B. Book 1. 
Chap. 13 of Y. is from Z. X, and and «o Hittls no pl^ce b B,‘s text 
(only in hb notes). Thus Y. 13* B, 31. .411 continues wdl until Y 51 

which together with Y. 53 - B. 69- Then Y, 53, 54, and 55« B. yo.Vnd 



notes-, Y. 52-8.123 and tui V. 60-B. 1 32 and 133; V, 6i=rB. i 
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At the immediate foot of the text on each page Benedetto 
has printed critical notes—-by no means a complete 
criiicus (as one reviewer seemed to im^inej, but quite 
sufficient to indicate other important readings, and to give 
the original of the F text whenever it has been corrected in 
ihe printed text above^ 

Beneath the critical notes, at the bottom of each page, 
gjv^n additional passages from other not found in 

F. As only to be expected, they are chiefiy from Ramusio’s 
printed text (/f) and the newly found Milan MS. (Z), which 
has proved to be one of the original sources of R. The 
chief interest in these passages, then, is to ascertain how 
ntuch of the unique portions of R can be traced to and to 
try and discover if any light is shed on the unde derivaiur 
of such portions of R as are noi found in If we can do 
this we shall fully realize the value of ^ in helping to unravel 
the mystery which still surrounds the early history of the 
Polian texts. 

The first thing that strikes us is "that in Chaps. i-'S 
inclusive neither J? nor ^have unique passages of any length. 
Phis surely points to the fact that Ramusio is here chiefly 
relying on Piplno and only made use of or more properly 
later on. This is attested to by the fact that Z d&te 
afford much more extensive passages in the second half of 
the work. Of these seventy-five chapters, only Chap. 35, 
dealing with the Kingdom of Kerman, has an exclusive Z 
passage of over six lines. Of much more interest is Chap. 59 - 
J c describes the province of Gamul (the modern H ami), and is 
chiefly devoted to the curious practice of the husbands who 
offer their wives to any foreigners. ^ Polo explains how 
Mangu Khan (Mongu Can) in vain tried to stamp out the 
custom. hJow the Z MS. contains nine lines (which seem 
to form a small chapter by itself) dealing with “ Carachoco, 
the chief city of *' Icoguristam." These lines come after 
line 14 of F—i.e., just before the mention of Mangu Khan— 


and 135: y. 63 = B. 137 mfl li®: and V. W- 

B. H4 and 143 1 Y. 77 « R > 

by the end of V., Biook ll-i we find that Y^i Book III., 

the differences are: Y, ib = B. i6S and 169: 

The chapters then beegme very mined. Y. bntigi the two t^Lon 
chapter iDgeiher, hence Y. 14-B. 174* V. 15 = 0. 1797 Y, 16 and 

17 (Maabar)™B. 175 ; Y, iS (St. Thomas) —B. 177 : ‘9 (MiitBli) = 

B. 1:6 i Y. ao (Lai) - B. 17S. After this all continues :n order to the end of 
the Bool*, where Y 4D" B. 199. In Y., Book IV., there are but differ¬ 
ences; V^ I and 2 = B. lOo; Y- aS—B, J*6, _aa7, and Y. *9" 
B- iio and 330; Y. 33 = B, *34 white Y. 54 i* the conclusion, which, 
being from TA, is Dot in B.‘s text. It is to be found, however, in hia 
“ Postille Supplementati,’* p. 338. 
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right in the middle of the wife-lending portion. This seems 
curious, but of much more interest is the fact that we may 
here have a clue to fixing the locality of ** Ghinghintalas,” 
w hich is the subject of Chap. 6o and w'hich has as yet defied 
identification. Incidentally, we should point out that 
Benedetto has made a sad blunder* in trying to connect 
“Carachoco" with "Carachota” They are tw’o entirely 
different places, over six hundred miles apart. ** Caracboco 
is the Karakhoja mentioned by Stein in 1915, during his 
third journey to Central Asia (see Journ. Roy, Ceog, Soe.^ 
September, 1916, p. aos, and vol. iiL, p, 1167 

and vol, v-, Sheet sgf), lying twenty-one miles E.S.E. of 
Turfan, while Karakhoto is a ruined towm on the Etsln-gol, 
(river), 135 miles N.E. of Mao-mei,J explored both by 
Kozloff and Stein. Now Z says that looguristam (Uig- 
huristan) “subiacet magno can." Yule thought Karak- 
hoja lay to the N.W, of Turfan, and so pointed out (vol. i., 
p. 214) that it would be outside the Khan's boundary. 

Rash id-ud-din, the famous Persian historian, a con¬ 
temporary of Polo, distinctly says it was a neutral town on 
the border line. No direction from Camul is given, but 
we now know it was due west. Ghinghintalas, says Polo, is 
"enire tramontaine et maistreN.N.W. from Camul, 
and is also au grant can.” Yule gives two alternatives 
for its situation in his map (No. IV.), but neither seem 
satisfactory. Rashid gives a point near Chagan-Nor as 
being also on the boundary. Now if we take this boundary 
line to run in a semicircle from Karakhoja to Chagan-Nor, 
we can surely place " Ghinghintalas” in the neighbourhood 
of Barkul. Thus we shall be both “ au grant can " and also 
N.N.W. of Camul. 


■* UDfoTtuiutetir, Filippo dft Filipp! (who leetas, for some unexplained 
reason, to have obtained prafitica 11 >' the monopoly of the English reTiew 
of B.'s work), not only supports B, but actually "proves ” that Sir Aural 
Stein has wrongly identified it with Polo's "Eixlna.*’ Both places are 
given ID the map to the very artkk quoted by Filippi! While going to 
press, we have received a letter from Sir Anrel Stein confirming pnr state¬ 
ments about "Caracboco" and Karakhoja. See also/eirrn. Roy, Geog, 
.Sev., September, tpaS, pp. 300 ■ ^03. 

I See also 10, vol.xix., igjs, pp, rja gg, 

J Thus, Cordier was eottcct in his theory (Yule, vol. i., p, jje), He 
quotes Stein from/<Mrrtf. R<^. Gteg, Sue, in Str Marco Poh, pp ei-ee 
Far detailed maps of Karakh&ja and Karakhoto see sheets Serial Kw sS 
Md 45 resi^ively in the map case to Stein’s Memoir of of 

f.hvuu Ihtrkaton and Kattfu, TrigonometticaJ Survey Oi^ce, Debra Dim 
1933 , to be revissued as Vql. IV, of his IniurmoU Ash. ' 

(To &e cofiliuuod.) 
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THE INNER EAST 

This section waa initiated a year ago with the object of girfrig 
study to the politics^ historyp art* and ajcbiMlogy of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. The coostderabk interest which has been taken by readers 
in this section has caused ns to decide to mate it a permanent feature of 
the Review. During the course of this year we have arranged to secure 
the following papers by writers who are known as authorities on the 
respective subjects with which they deal: 

1. Mongolia under Soviet Rule. 

2. The Georgian Church since the Revolution. 

3. Historical Studies In A^Eerbat^o. 

4. Recent Archscdogical Explorations in Central Asia and the 

Crimea. 

5i Georgian Icons: a Study In MediEfival Art* 

6. The Culture of Urartu* 


TOWNS OF ANCIENT GEORGIA 

By W. E. D. Allen 

Part I.—Colchis or Western Georgia 

There have always been differences in the culture as in 
the political history of Western and Eastern Georgia. In 
the Roman days Colchis^ the western country, was more 
civil. Iberia, over the Suram mountainsj was more 
rusticated. Strabo notes a harder, rougher way of life as 
he goes eastward from the busy ports of Colchis over the 
mountains into the agricultural plain of Iberia, and further 
towards the Caspian into the parts of the half-nomadic 
Albani, It is the same in the mountain country. The 
western mountains of Caucasus, draining to the Euxine, 
wore fairly well known to the ancient Greek and Roman 
geographers; of the eastern mountains, beyond Swaneti 
and the Daryal, they were quite ignorant, Pliny, writing 
in the first century a.d., is the first who gives some scanty 
information of the tribes in Daghestan and along the course 
of the Terek. 

Colchis was, then, in the first centuries a.d, the most 
civil patrt of Caucasus — a part, in fact, of that Graeco- 
Roman ctviliaation which was spread round the shores of 
the Black Sea from the mouths of the Danube to the 
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Caucasian mountains. And the country was, indeed, for 
some decades during the first century a.d, included in the 
Bosporan kingdom of the Roman clients Polemon and 
Pythodoris. 

Iberia remained the ruder land over the mountains, 
the up'Country part: its kings, cadets of the Persian royal 
houses, and veering in their j^litics between the Roman 
Emperors and the Court of Ctesiphon; their capital was 
rather ruder, more remote than those of the Armenian kings 
in the cities on the Araks; their weight in policies much less 
significant. 


The Civil Life of Colchis 


When Strabo knew it, Colchis, the civil part, the country 
by the sea, already had a long tradition of urban life and 
foreign trading. The days of its commercial history go 
back to the centuries certainly w'hen the cities of Greece 
were opening up the Em^cine business; the legends of it to 
much earlier time. It is probable that in the Colchian 
towns was preserved some remnants of the old Bronze Age 
culture that covered all the Caucasus before the Cimmerian 
and Scythiaii invasions,* I'he Greeks, in spreading round 
the Euxine in the seventh century b.c,, were only resur¬ 
recting the cities, the sea-ways, and the land routes of this 
former vivid age. The great Hellenic cities of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus grew up on the foundations of an older 
and forgotten building, Phanagoria and Hermonassa had 
been founded before the Milesians came, and PanticapKum 
was, in the words of Rostovtself, "aeiive pobably km- 
dreds of years before ike Greeks settled there. , . The 
liarbariati name of the town, and the legend preserved by 
Siephanus of Byearitium that it was founded by a son of 
Aietes, king of those Colchisns who appear in the story 
of the Argonauts, testify to the great anfigtrity of the town, 
to its ancient intercourse with the Caucasus, and to its 
existence as a seaport long before the arrival of the 
Milesians.’*^ 

It does not seem fantastic to believe, perhaps, that the 
Greeks came into the Black Sea, rather as in a later age 
the Normans and the Saracens broke upon the cities of the 
Mediterranean, and that they suppressed, imposed them¬ 
selves upon, supplanted an older Euxine Thai assoc racy, 


See authors previous anicte, “ The Ancient Caucasus and the OntEin 
of the Geor8ians,''^ii, Asiatic Ravmw, October, rgaS. ^ 

t RostovtaelT. " Iranians and Greeks," pp. iS and [9. 
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built up maybe by the natives of the littoral lands, or by 
some earlier j^gean power,* They may have come upon, 
disrupted and chaotic, after the ruin of Cimmerian and 
Sc>’thian invasions, some older state of things, in which 
Colchis had had the part which later the Bosporan kingdom 
had during the period of the Hellenic Thalassocracy, 

At the time of the Roman conquest Colchis was a rich 
and prosperous land. Its decline during the subsequent 
six centuries of Roman-Persian hegemony in Trans- 
Caucasia was progressive and catastrophic. This decline, 
as was that of the Grsco-Scythian cities of the Tauric 
Chersonese and the Cimmerian Bosporus, was due 
obviously to the unsettled political conditions occasioned 
by the great movements of barbarian hordes over the 
Eurasian steppe, to the north of the Caucasus, and round 
ali the shores of the Black Sea. But it was occasioned 
also in part by the recurrent Roman-Persian wars, and the 
consequent interruption of normal commercial goings along 
the great Ponto-Caspian trade route up the valley of the 
Rioni, over the Suram mountains, and down the valley of 
the Kura, 

At the time when Strabo wrote, and Polemon ruled, the 
territory of Colchis occupied the whole of the great alluvial 
plain betvyeen the main chain of the Caucasus, the moun¬ 
tains of Likh, and the mouth of the Chorokh, The country 
occupied now by the Abkhazians, between the Kodor and 
the Ingur, was included, and within it the celebrated city 
of Dioscurias. This city, until the conquests of Mithra- 
dates, had constituted a kind of independent republic, but 
under Roman rule it rapidly declined. 

Strabo has left a picture which conveys at once the 
prosperous state of Colchis and its old tradition of civility, t 

“ T'he greater pari of CoUhis lies wpon the sea. T'he 
Pkasis^ a large river, flows through iL it has its 
source in Armeuia,\ attd receives the Gtaucus\ and the 

* The iioty of the rape of Medea soettis rather to indicai^ the pirntjcal 
character of early Mediterranean adventurings in the Black Sea, 

f E foUotr Hamilton's rendering ([.ondon, 1856). Strabo, B, XI , c. a, 

17, iS. 

t Phasis. Hamilton identihes it as the Rioni. Strabo’s statement as 
to its .^nnenian source indicates a confuEion either with the Chorokh or 
with one of the snialler streams which fall into the Rioni from the south¬ 
west. The reference to persons sailing up the Phasts to Saiapana 
(Shorapan) makes it clear that '’the Phosis ” was the Qwirala as Ikr as its 
junction with the Riooi, and then the lower rwnrse of the Rioni. 

§ Glaucus (Greek yARVj«(if«g|eaiiiing,gIandn^}. rrocopiusfref. Dulwis, 
H, 70) uses the name Reone. This name would apjjear to derive frotn the 
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Hxffus* TL'hick issue from the neighbouring m&utttmns, 
Vesseis ascend it as far as ihe fortress of Safafana,\ which 
capable of coniaining the population even of a city. 
Persons proceed thence by land to the Cyrtts {Kurd) in four 
dps along a carriageX Upon the Phasis is a city of 

the same name,^ a mar/ of the CoicMans, bounded of one 
side by the river, on another by a leke,\\ on the third by 
the pa. . , . The country is fertile and Us produce h 
pod, except ike honey which has generally a bitter taste, 
ft furnishes all the material for skif-buildhtg. It produces 
them in great plerity, and they are conveyed down by ike 
riprsj ft supplies flax, hemp, wax and pitch bt great 
abundmice. Its linen manufacture is edebraied, for it was 
exported to foreign parts; and those who wish to establish an 
affinity of race between the Colchians and the cEgyptians 
advance this as a proof of it. ’ 

'"Above the rivers which f have mentioned in the Moschic 


Greek ;;stt^ing;' "gMshiiig” and to indiale the 

^me idea aa Glaueus, The name may have been adopted into 
Georgian and have supciaeded the older name "Phasis." Walthnsht 
lavours the Greek derivation of Rioni, and says of the river "it fioifs with 
rapidity and speed from its source as far as Ktitais" fp 
Dutmis (IL 70) identifies the Surium of Pliny with the Rioni. There is a 
sn^all river Sora^ a tributary of the Rmni tn its upper course fWakliushL 
P- 379 )- ' ^ 

! Hippos. " The Tskhenis-uqalj." Hterally in Geoigian "hor«V 
water or “river* “ 

t Ssarapana, Geotgian Shorapani, Wakbusht, “Description G^ocia- 
phique _de la Gfioigte^ p. 365 < » Higher up (the Qwiiala) at ShoS^i 
the receives the Dzimla, coming from the west. . . . Shoiapant 

IS built in the angle at the confluence of these two rivers. Itis a town and 
by .he Urn K™ ™de h 4 " 

erisuvi. 1 he battlements of the place are very great: to the north 
wffii flows the Qwirala, the sotith^asl the Danila, and towards the tiortt 
mountain, and a great excavation which tf&ches the 
river. Dubois remarks that large vessels could only reach as far ^ th! 
confluetitx of the Rioni and the Qwirala; from that point travellers would 
have to change into smaller boats to reach Saiapana. would 

: Strabo (B. XL, c. 3,4), in discussing the entry from Colchis into Iberia 
tJitl not tlien proceed over the Suram Pass, but th^ 
they followed the Qwirala to its source, and then descended ri. ' l 
the «lley of the liakhva <c/ Dubois, II. 7* a?d sTidllT 
who counted nineteen fords over the Qwirala, and suggests that ^he 
bndge* mentioned by Strabo on this route is a cop® t's erraJ for 

$ Phasis. Fasso of the inediaval traveller, Fashe Kala of iT.- x 1. 
Pi^i in mod^ Georgian. C/. Dubois, HI. 66 effl ^ 

ni.Jf' Gf- I 3 “bois. “Voyage autoux dt. Caucase" 
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territory* * * § is ike temple of i^encotheafounded by Pktixus 
and Ms oraclet where a ram is not sacrificed. It was once 
rich, but was plundered in our time by ParnaceSf and a 
little afterwards by Afiikradates of Petgamus. For when 
a couriiry is devastated^ in the words of Euripides: 

' rttpfd /6 the gsds iangatsha and they are nai haaourtd' 

** Plow great anciently was the celebrity of this country 
appears^ from the fables which refer obscurely to the 
expedition of Jason, who advanced as far even as Afedea: 
and still earlier intimations of it are found in the fables, 
relative io the expedition of Phnxus. The kings that 
preceded, and who possessed the country when it was 
divided in Sceptuchies,'^. were not very powerful, but when 
Mithradates Eufaior had enlarged his territory, this country 
fell itfidcr his dominion. One of his courtiers was always 
sent as sub-governor and administrator of its public affairs. 
Of this number was Moaphernes, my mother's paternal 
uncle. It was from ihis country that the king derived ike 
greatest part of his supplies for the equipment of his naval 
armame^ii . . . the territory of the Moschi, in which is 
situated the temple, is divided into three portions, one of 
which is occupied by Colckians, another by Iberians, and 
the third by Armenians,^ There is in Iberia, on the con¬ 
fines of Colchis, a small the city of Phrixus, the 

present a place of strength.” 

* The iTiDuntaing of Likh or Suram. They are stiJl called somctifdes 
the Meskhijn mountains, and to the south-west they divide the Colchiati 
basin from the high region where the Kura takes its source > Santtakhe of 
tbc Georgians = ia‘Mtzkhc—" land of Mt^khetos/' 

f LeucDth'^. Dubois (I I. 349^ and HI.) suggests that eith-pr Gwim^, 
near the upper vallejr of the Qwirala, or possibly two large tumuli near the 
embuchuie of the Borjomi may have been the site of this temple. 

J literdly ** the luring of a staff or sceptrei"' fmiiicS polities 

■—a Teference to the " I^rtlosid eta^' of Georgian historyv which came to 
an end in the third century b.c^ 

§ M^whi. The territory occupied by the Moschi included the SuraR> 
mountains aad the upper Kura, basirt^ known to the Georgians as Samizk he. 
This npland regtozi of Samtrkhe passed alternately under the Iberian and 
Artueninn crowns. The Armenian name for the upland country was 
Gugarkh {Gogarene)^ 

I Idessa. Possibly on the site of Buram^ where there was in the 
Middle Ages a small town and strongholds This fourLdatlon wast how¬ 
ever, comparatively late Wak.* 2681 269)^ Possibly Stho Urbnlssi, 
between Siirajii and Goiip Urbnissi is cne of the oldest inhabiied sites m 
Georgia ; the traditiou of its IbuudatiaD datca back to the Tatruircb Uplos- 
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The Towtjs of Colchis; Kotatissium 

All the rich alluvial basin of the Phasis was spread with 
thriving towns. The site of Kutais of later days, seat of 
the Imeretian kings, and the capital of Western Georgia— 
Kutatissi of Wakhusht*—was covered by the two towns 
of Cytaia or Kotatissium and Oukhimerion,t which are 
described in fullest detail by Procopius, who wrote, in the 
sixth century, of the Lazic War. The twin emplacements 
lay in a curve of the Rionl, a few miles above its con£uence 
with the Qwirlala, Oukhimerion was situated to the north 
■on the right bank of the loop of the Rioni • fCotatissium was 
to the south, in the angle of the left bank. Oukhimerion, 
the fortress, was situated on a hill at a height of about 250 
feet above the level of the river, and it was formed of an 
acropolis on the summit of the hill, an upper town with 
baulements and a lower town, opening over steep rockv 
slopes to the waters of the Phasis. Across the river 
extended the open streets, the markets, and the scattered 
suburbs of Kotatissium, Kutais today gives to the 
traveller this impression of a scattered, loose disjointed¬ 
ness. 7 *he few' streets, the churches, the houses and the 
gardens and the orchards of this casual tow'n are littered 
all around the great rock of the ruined citadel, straddling 
the two banks of the river. In the last foothills of the 
Cauc^us fineing to the Colchian plain, in the sparkling 
sunshine—the river gleaming past down from the mountains 
to the sea—the lovely city stretches, lazy, brave and laughs 
mg, like as it were to some free woman who has known 
so many grasping, dirty masters, and remains so fresh in 
nil her shame. 


Rhodopolis 

Further dow n the river, below the conflux of the Rioni 
and the Qwirala, lay in the classic time Rhodopolis d it is 
\ardis-tzikhe of the Georgians—in literal translation “the 
eastle of the rose.’' Situated on low ground, among the 
woods, It became a favourite winter residence of the Lazic 
and Imeretian kings. Men dealt badly by ft; the natives 
razed their rose castle m the Lazic War (a.d. 549) to prevent 
Its seizure by the Persians; about twelve centuries later the 

-J* Wakhtiahl, who aurihutes tbe constructiDn {of the 
p. “De Bello Gothic," 
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Russians smashed the again}? walls of the Imeretian founda¬ 
tion ‘' ahn d’empecher Ics Turcs d’y prendre position.”* 
And thus, when Dubois visited the site, about a hundred 
years back, he found that nothing rested but a strong wall 
of seven or eight feet in thickness, of which a part dated, 
perhaps, from the lime of the Lazes, for it was in their style 
of architecture, t Lower down, again, in the angle of the 
confiax of the Tskhems-ts^ali with the Rioni, was “the 
plain of oaks,” Moukherisi,! dominated by a fortress of 
the name, a hold much contested in the Lazic War, And 
higher up the Tskhenis-tsqali was Onurgurisi, Khoni| of 
later days, commanding the way up into the mountains to 
the Sw'anian country. 

ArCHjEOPOLIS 

There was one place in all this country so much older 
than the others in tradition that the Greeks distinguished it 
as Archaeopolis—''the ancient city”—^and the Georgians, 
through the long years to this present day, have named the 
site of it Nakalakevi, which has meaning of ‘‘ where there 
was once a town. ” In Wakhusht's time, Nakalakevi was an 
obscure Mingrelian borough, a residence of the Dadianis, 
situated on the right bank of the Tekhuri, a small stream 
which falls into the Rioni, some miles below the Tskhenis- 
tsqali. Wakhusht describes it as "a town and fortress 
built by Kuji in the time of the first King Parnavazi.” 
Kuji was the ruler of Egrissi, the old Georgian name for 
all the western plain. Wakhusht adds that Nakalakevi 
was destroyed during the Arab wars, ” became a town again 
and was again ravaged. ”|| Dubois, who visited the ruins 
of Nakalakevi, decided that in great detail they answered 
to the description of Archxopolis of the Lazes, written by 
Procopius. He found the ruins of a bridge over the 
Tekhuri, a castle or acropolis, and a great walled area 
inside which were the ruins of a palace, a bazaar, and a 
small Christian church, in the earliest style of Byzantine 
Christian^ art. Brosset also visited the site and accepted 
the identity of Nakalakevi with Arch^opolis,** 

The^ special antiquity of the town is patent in both the 
Georgian and the Greek nomenclature. In the Georgiait 
Annals the legend of its foundation dates to the first 

• 11 ' «i. t IJ. a*i, t Ibid. II. 96, 

S Ibid., t 405. 

II Wakhusht, pp. 396-7. Nakalakevi was called also Tzikhe-Godm. 

% Dubois, IIIfj pp, ft 

•• Brosset, “Voyage ArchA^bgique," 7'Rapp., p, 60: n" Rapp., 

pp, 32 r/ iff. 
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days of the Georgian Monarchy. And it may well be that 
'* the old city ” of Procopius was the successor of ^a, the 
capital of the mythical kingdom of Aietes, where the 
Argonauts came. In fact, the sparse indications as to the 
whereabouts of ^Ea given by Strabo, by Pliny, and by 
Stephanos of Byzantium, all indicate that Archasopolis, the 
Lazian capital, and Nakalakevi, the obscure Mingrelian 
borough of the Middle Ages, rose the one upon the other, 
upon the site of ^a.* 

Many more were the seaports, towns, and castles of 
the Colchian'Lazian basin, from Bathyst—-** the deep 
anchorage —^round the crescent up to Dioscurias, inland 
to Petra, the Roman stronghold under the Gurtan hills, and 
to Alexandria, which twin marcher-fort with Sarapana, 
guarded the ways over the mountains from Iberia. 


* For disctusion of this question see Dubois, iMd, Qt 4I30 Strabo, 
B. L, c.a, 39: Plinii, “Hist. Nit.," Vl., cap. 4; Stephanus of Bjzan- 
tium, ■' De Urb,, p, 18, ed, Xylandri. 
t Bitbys, transmitted into Geoi^ian Batomi- Batum, 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

UPLIFT OF THE ABORIGINALS OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR 

Bv Rev* T. Vax dek Schueren, s.j., k.-i-h. (ist cl.) 

This paper, although written by a missionary and dealing 
largely with missionar>- effort and achievement, is not 
intended to be propagandist. Its object is to give some 
account of the work, past and present, of the Belgian Jesuit 
missionaries among the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
inasmuch as this work makes for the uplift of these 
backward races^ 

Presiding on November 15 last at the Annual College 
Day of the Scottish Churches in Calcutta, His Excellency 
Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, said: 

It not until I came to India in my pr««nt position that I had 
the^ slightest idea of the great educatjonal work the missionaries from 
various parts are doing out here, I have now seen euough to appreciate 
the value to India of their unselfish efforts, and 1 have no hesitation in 
asserting that they deserve every possible encouragement. 

It is to these words of His Excellency that I owe the 
idea of writing this paper. A short historical review wQl 
be needed, but the main theme will deal with facts, 
methods, achievements and ideals. 

Without detracting from the merit or belittling the efforts 
of the earlier Belgian Jesuit missionaries, who for years 
had done pioneer work among the Mundas and met with 
some measure of success, it may be said that the real history 
of what now constitutes the Belgian Jesuit Mission among 
the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur begins from the date, 
November 23, 1885, when Father Constantine Lievens 
settled down at Torpa and accepted the offer made to him 
by a friendly jemadar of an empty hut at the end of the 
police lines. In a short time he had mastered the Munda, 
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Ouraon, and Kharria languages and come into contact with 
thousands of these aboriginals. 

Father Lievens applied his great natural talent to the 
study of the laws and customs of the country, in which 
work he received valuable help from his friend, the Jemadar 
of Torpa, He studied the laws governing the land tenure, 
the extent, and also the limitations, of the rights of the 
zemindars. He consulted magistrates and lawyers, and 
soon gained accurate knowledge not only of the obligations, 
but also of the rights of the oppressed ryots. As a con* 
sequence, in many cases justice was done. 

Naturally the news spread rapidly through the country, 
and soon multitudes of people flocked to Torpa from all 
sides. Father Lievens, while helping them in their material 
needs, was not forgetful of his own special mission, and 
used every occasion to explain to them the great benefits 
Christianity would confer on them if they were willing to 
accept the Faith: it would mould them into happier and 
more prosperous communities. There was little or nothing 
in the cold Animistic cult of these people, devoid as it is of 
temples and priesthood, to obstruct the Gospel message, 
and they listened readily to the preaching of the man whom 
they considered their best friend and greatest protector, 
and who could have no other purpose at heart than further 
to promote their welfare. The result was truly extra¬ 
ordinary, and in less than four years the number of 
Ouraons, Mundas, and Kharrtas tvho had adopted 
Christianity was in excess of yOjtxxj. 

I am unable to quote chapter and verse, for my recol¬ 
lection is of the vaguest description, hut I think I do 
remember that Lord Lytton, the Chairman, speaking one 
day about Indian Christians, said that in this respect he 
was not a believer in mere numbers. Perhaps, to start 
with, these 70,000 were mere numbers, however good their 
will, but they did not long remain so. Father Lievens 
immediately set up an organization to change these mere 
numbers into a compact living Christianity. He picked 
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out young men from among them for specia] tuition and 
training. Very soon he had a little army of more than 200 
educated Catechists and had opened more than 100 schools. 
Xhis success gave the zealous missionary a claim for further 
support, and he did not ask in vain. Every available priest 
in the Belgian Mission was drafted to the Chota Nagpur 
district, while in Belgium itself, in answer to his earnest 
and eloquent appeal for willing helpers, it is on record that 
163 Belgian Jesuits volunteered for the Mission, and of 
these 18 started immediately. This was in 18S9, and one 
year later the Irish Loreto nuns arrived In Ranchi to take 
charge of the education of the girls. 

Educational Ppocress 

With the advent of the missionaries from Belgium the 
vast mission field was divided into districts, with two or 
more missionaries m charge of each, whilst Father Lievens 
transferred his headquarters to Ranchi, thence to exer^ 
else a general direction. Education made rapid strides; 
primary schools were opened every-where, boarding-schools 
were set up at the headquarters of each district where a 
higher grade education was imparted to the best boys from 
the primary schools, while in Ranchi a big central boarding- 
school, which eventually developed into St. John^s High 
School and St. John’s College, was erected for the education 
of the more promising boys picked from all the schools of 
Chota Nagpur; by 1892 the number of boys in this school 
had reached 200. 

In 1892 there was a complete breakdown in the health 
of Father Lievens, Acting on medical advice, he returned 
to Belgium. He lingered on for some time, and then died 
at Louvain at the age of thirty-seven years and six months. 
He had all the qualities of heart and mind which make a 
great apostle, and his name will live in history as the 
apostle of the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, I had 
lived with him in India in 1884 and 1885 and knew him 
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intimately, and I may be permitted to pay this personal 
tribute to one whose life has been the inspiration of tny 
life, as it has been of so many others who have followed 
in his footsteps. 

The next ten years were not marked by any great increase 
in numbers, but witnessed important work of consolidation, 
and in particular a continued rapid growth of education by 
the mukiplicatiou of schools and the more effective training 
of teachers and Catechists. Then came a period of four¬ 
teen years, during which expansion kept pace with con¬ 
solidation, so that at the time of the outbreak of the war in 
1914 die number of Christians had increased to 170,000. 

The outbreak of war threatened the whole of this great 
organixation with complete disaster. Suddenly cut off 
from Belgium, the Belgian Mission in India found itself 
completely isolated from the source which so far had sup¬ 
plied alt the men and all the funds. With no men from 
home to replace the fallen ones (22 missionaries died 
between the years of 1914 and 1920, while no new recruits 
arrived), and with no funds from the stricken fatherland 
to provide for the maintenance of teachers and Catechists, 
it looked as if within a very short time the whole fabric 
must totter to pieces. That it did not do so is due to the 
truly wonderful help the Mission received in its hour of 
trial both from the Government and from private source.^. 
Sir Charles Bayley, and after him Sir Edward Gait, 
successively Governors of the Province, saved the Mission 
Schools by making special and exceptional grants to keep 
them in full work. In Calcutta a committee for the support 
of Chota Nagpur was constituted, with Lord Carmichael as 
President and Sir D'Arcy Lindsay as Executive Chairman, 
while among its members were representatives of every race 
and creed. The Royal Calcutta Turf Club, through its 
Senior Steward, the late Sir Allan Arthur, sanctioned an 
annual donation of Rs. 10,000, while al] the leading 
mercantile firms in Calcutta, both European and Indian, 
year after year subscribed in a lavish manner. Appeals 
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were also made in Australia and in the United States, and 
in both countries the response was most generous. Of 
course, the war had checked alt progress, and 1920 found 
the Mission much as it was in i9i4« There had been nauch 
suffering and hardship, but there had been no real set-back, 
and certainly no disaster. 

The total number of aboriginal Catholics in the Chota 
Nagpur Mission at present is 358,000. The total number 
of Jesuits in the whole Mission or archdiocese belonging 
to the Belgian province of the Order is 278. In addition 
to these, there are 24 Indian priests, mostly belonging to 
the aboriginal races, while 21 are students in the Ranchi 
Seminary preparing for ordination to the priesthood, The 
number of Catechists— i.e,, specially trained lay auxiliaries 
—^working In the Mission ts 1,081, 

1 have, during a period of more than forty years, been 
a close witness of the effect of the Christian ideal on the 
lives of the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur, and I may be 
allowed to give testimony to what I have seen. To the 
convert aboriginals, Christianity gradually becomes a living 
religion penetrating into their innermost lives and exerting 
a manifest influence in their homes and families. It brings 
spiritual ideals to them, accompanied by higher moral con¬ 
ceptions, and thus causing both an intellectual and moral 
uplift. They take readily to the rites and ceremonies 
w'hich accompany Christian worship; they sing, in their 
own aboriginal languages and with their own musical 
rhythm, the Christian hymns. In those parts, especially, 
where they form a compact homogeneous community 
Christianity in time becomes to them practically what it is 
to the simple rural communities in Europe which have been 
Christian for so many centuries. 

1 proceed to what is more directly the object of this paper 
—viz., to give an account of the actual civilizing work going 
on in the Mission today. Realizing the importance of 
doing in this respect the best that can be done and in the 
very best way, the Mission has, since 1908, appointed one 
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of the Fathers to assume the supreme direction of all that 
relates to the material and social welfare of the converts. 
His title is " Director-General of Social Works,” His 
headquarters are at Ranchi, but he is frequently out ^hsiting 
the various stations discussing matters with the missionaries, 
advising them, making new suggestions, and co-ordinating 
all their efforts. He is freed from all directly religious 
ministry, and devotes all his time and energy to his 
responsible task. 

Co-operative Credit 

First in merit and importance among the social works 
under his charge is the Co-operative Credit Society, or, as 
it is now commonly called, the bank. It is essentially a 
people’s bank, managed by the people for the people. 
The Director-General of Social Works is the President, 
but the whole of the managing staff and every one of the 
shareholders are aboriginals, I was present at the general 
meeting of the bank in 1925, and I may be permitted to 
make some statements based on tbe notes I then took. 

The bank has a working capital of approximately three 
lakhs of rupees, and the whole of this capital is owned by 
14,504 shareholders, all aboriginals. These are grouped 
into nineteen circles, and these circles contain and control 
t,475 village branches of the bank. Each village branch 
is ruled by a panchayat, or committee, of elected members 
of that village, and each circle by a panchayat of elected 
members of that circle. If a villager is in need of a loan 
he applies to the village panchayat. If the latter approve 
of it, they forward the application to the circle panchayat, 
and the latter, when forwarding the application to head¬ 
quarters, assumes all responsibility in its respect. The 
amount of loan money in the hands of aboriginal borrowers 
in 1924 was about Rs. 120,000, and the interest paid by 
these about Rs. ro,ooo. It was pointed out at the meeting, 
amid applause, that no less than Rs, 60,000 would have 
had to be paid as interest if the bank did not exist, and 
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they had to obtain these loans from mahajans or money- 
lenders 1 a net saving therefore in one year to the aboriginal 
community of Rs, Nearly ail these loans were 

taken for excellent purposes; purchase of cattle, purchase 
of land, redemption of land, Improvement of land and 
setting up or developing trade; these five eminently pro¬ 
ductive purposes accounted for fully ninety per cent, of the 
total amount taken in loans. 

There is a yearly general meeting of the bank at Ranchi, 
attended by elected delegates from the village branches. 
No less than 1,200 delegates from all parts of Chota 
Nagpur were present at the gathering of 1925, There are 
general and sectional meetings, and it is not only financial 
or bank matters which are discussed; every question which 
bears upon aboriginal interests and the uplift and better¬ 
ment of their race comes up for discussion and the framing 
of resolutions. By a unanimous vote the t,20o delegates 
representing the 14,000 shareholders decided that no 
dividends should be declared or paid, but that (he whole 
of the net profits of the year's working should be added 
to the amount of the undivided profits of preceding years, 
and that this sum should be added to the working capital 
of the bank. This brought the accumulated net profits to 
Rs. 42,000, and this sum stands in the name of the share¬ 
holders and is theirs. Every year at the annual meeting 
they vote how the interest accruing therefrom should he 
used for the general benefit and uplift of the community. 
At the meeting of 1925 they unanimously voted a sum 
of Rs. 3,000 for scholarships to poor but talented and 
deserving students of the community. The report of 1925 
showed that during the year 1924 no less than Rs, 14,450, 
or more than f i ,000, had been received in new deposits 
by the bank. To anyone who knows the poverty and the 
proverbial improvidence of the aboriginal races, this must 
appear as extraordinary evidence of the wonderful growth 
of the spirit of thrift among them. 

The Co-operative Stores Society, or gola, as it is com- 
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manly called, is as old as the bank. Its object is to teach 
the aboriginals the advantage of trade and to divert some, 
at least, of these advantages from the monopolistic 
non-aboriginal foreigners to the aboriginals themselves. 
The gola brings co-operation to bear on buying as well as 
on seJling™i.e., on disposing of the produce of the country 
as well as on supplying its needs—and all this by and 
through aboriginal odicials only, to the elimination of 
parasitic, foreign middlemen, who carry away the best 
percentage of the profits. 

The bank and the gola have their headquarters at Ranchi, 
and have branches in each of the twenty odd districts into 
which the Mission is divided. In addition to these, each 
district has its own special social works adapted to the 
needs of that district and confined to its limits. 


Practically every district has its rice or produce bank. 
The object is to keep the cultivators out of the hands of 
the mahajans and money-lenders, and to teach them thrift 
and foresight. The working is very much like the working 
of an ordinary bank, but instead of the capital and shares 
being money, they are rice, and instead of the loans and 
interest on them being money, they are also b kind. 
These rice banks are within reach of everyone and are 
much appreciated by the people. They have saved many 
a poor bmily whose supplies of paddy had run out before 
the sowing-time came or the new crop had ripened. They 
could get a loan of paddy from their own banks on easy 
terms, while the mahajan’s terms are seldom less than loo 
per cent. So well has this been understood, and so readily 
taken to, that, in many a village, the local panchayat 
have established their own paddy and produce bank 
I know that in one district this exists in no less than thirty- 
four villages, with a total stock of 200,000 lbs. of paddy. 
Every gram of this stock belongs to the villagers, and the 
whole working and management is in their hands, the 
miJssionaiy not interfering in any way beyond merely'con- 
trolling' their accounts. 
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Mutual Help Societies 

Mutual help societies have been established m several 
districts. Their object is to procure help on occasions 
when it is most urgently needed and cannot he obtained 
through the bank or other ordinary channels. To be able 
to help one another in such cases, each family in a district 
is invited to make a little contribution towards a fund, and 
the fund so raised is administered in that district and for 
the people of the district only. It is a kind of insurance 
against times of special need when, through sickness or 
misfortune, a family may be faced by impending ruin or 
exposed to fall into the hands of money-lenders. I know 
of a district where the fund raised by the people to meet 
such special cases is in excess of Rs. 4,000. 

To indulge in further descriptions would make this paper 
long beyond measure, and I merely add a few headings 
without comment. For instance: improved agriculture, 
implying the bringing of more lands under cultivation; 
the building of dams and making of tanks; the digging of 
wells for irrigation and consequent intense cultivation; the 
raising of new and more productive crops, etc. These to 
an exclusively agricultural population are, of course, of 
the highest importance. At the bank meeting of 1925 
which 1 attended, Babu N, Katchchap, Agricultural 
Inspector, had been sent by Mr. A. P. Cliff, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, to give a lecture to the 1,200 
assembled delegates. He did more than this; he placed 
at their disposal, free of cost, 10,000 lbs. of two better 
kinds of rice-seed for experimental purposes, and added 
that the Government would follow this up by a free grant 
of artificial manure. 

Much attention is also being paid by the missionaries to 
interesting the people in fruit and vegetable growing. In 
one of the mission districts more than 200 wells have been 
recently dug for this purpose with very satisfactory results. 
Spinning and weaving and other cottage industries are 
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being developed, and the designing by one of the Fathers 
of a wonderfully cheap and yet very effective hand loom 
has done much to popularize this craft. No less than 
eighteen industrial or technical schools have been opened, 
and the lace-making schools of Rengarih, Khunti, Tonga, 
and Ranchi, the latter with over 200 lace-workers, are 
sending their produce to ail parts of India and beyond its 
boundaries. 

From the earliest days the Mission has concentrated on 
education, and it is in the Geld of education that the most 
telling results have been and are being obtained. The 
schools number more than 700, and the pupils in them a 
good 24,000. It is a graded system with primary and 
upper primary schools, culminating in the very flourishing 
St. John’s High School in Ranchi. There is a Director- 
General of Education with headquarters at Ranchi, co¬ 
ordinating and unifying all the efforts made in the Geld 
of education. 

Migration 

The aboriginal of Chota Nagpur is passionately fond of 
his country, and clings to it and to his little rice-Geld 
as long as he can. But extreme poverty and repeated 
parcelling out of the land consequent upon the rapid 
multiplication of these races cause thousands of these 
people every year to leave the country which they love, 
but which can no longer support them; hence Chota Nagpur 
is naturally a favoured labour-recruiting ground. The 
missionaries by social work, by increasing the wealth and 
population-capacity of the land, and every other means, 
try to stem this leakage, and, where they cannot stem it, 
try to organize it and direct it into suitable channels. This 
is the chief preoccupation of the Director-General of Social 

orks, and, thanks to his efforts and energy, nearly all If 
not all, of the old-time abuses of coolie-catching have dis- 
appeared. He keeps in direct touch with the employers, 
and gets from them reasonable terms and satisfactory 
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arrangements, making sure that the emigrants will meet 
with protection and that their spiritual as well as their 
materia! interests will be looked after. 

Having found out that the Government wanted labourers 
to do forest clearing work in the Andaman Islands, the 
missionaries ertplained the nature and conditions of the 
work and the Government terms, with the result that great 
numbers volunteered for this service. They all gathered 
at Ranchi, and from there one of the Fathers accompanied 
them to Calcutta and saw them safely on their way to the 
islands. It was by batches of four or five hundred that 
they came, each batch being under contract to work for 
eight months. Father Merkx and other Fathers visited them 
periodically while they were in the Andamans, and when 
they returned there was always a Father to meet them on 
the arrival of the steamer at Calcutta and take them back 
to Chota-Nagpur. Father Merkx himself told me that in 
two years these people came back with more than two 
lakhs of rupees. This enabled them to redeem mortgaged 
fields or buy new fields, and was the saving of hundreds of 
families. 

One of the missionaries, whose district is far away in 
the Feudatory State of Jashpur, has instituted what he calls 
a special " Labour Office " for his district with the object 
of procuring lucrative employment for his people during 
the slack months when there is little or no work in the 
fields. The Labour Office^'.e., the Father himself—gets 
all the required information and settles the conditions with 
the employers. While the men are at the work the Labour 
Office keeps in touch with them and receives directly from 
the employers half the salary earned by the men. This is 
remitted to them on their return. In one season upwards 
of 230 men secured work through this little Labour Office 
which on their return remitted to them the aggregate sum 
of Rs. 13,809, or more than Rs, 50 per individual 
workman. 

Every mission district has at its headquarters a Dis- 
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pensary in the immediate charge of the missionary himself, 
and generally the Catechists or trained lay auxiliaries in 
the remote parts of the district have a medicine-chest with 
just the ordinary and most frequently needed remedies. 
Ail medical help is given free of charge to all. I remember 
one missionary telling me that in his district atone over 
5,000 sufferers had received in one year medical help of 
some nature or other. The outbreak of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 saw every missionary' and every available 
brother and lay auxiliary at work carrying help to the poor 
sufferers in every village, even the most remote. I read 
in the Diary of one of the missionaries that he was on the 
move for a fortnight from early morning till late at night. 
The death-rate was terrible, whole villages being wiped 
out, but many lives were saved where timely help could 
be given. 

Famine Wokk 

During the year 1896-1897 the Chota Nagpur, in 
common with many other parts of India, suffered from a 
terrible famine. Every missionary offered his services to 
the Government, and Government oflicials and missionaries 
worked side by side and in harmony to combat the famine. 
Every mission bungalow became the relief headquarters of 
a district, and, while relief works were organized for the 
able-bodied, the bungalow itself became a public kitchen 
where the old and weak and the women and children were 
served with food, sufficient at least to prevent starvation. 
The Fathers appealed to Belgium for help, and an “ Indian 
Famine Relief Committee ” was constituted at Antwerp, 
and the donations received amounted to about ;£‘4,otx>. 

Lord George Hamilton, then Secretary of State lor 
India, wrote on June 4 of that year to Monsieur Louis J. 
Wegimont, the organizer of the Antwerp Movement, 
e.xpressing his thanks to the Committee and to the Belgian 
missionaries in India, and conveying a message of gratitude 
from Her Majesty, the Queen-Empress, to the Belgian 
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people and the missionaries for the timely and generous 
help given to her famine-stricken subjects in India. The 
famine was followed by an epidemic of cholera, and the 
letters of Father Eupne Dasnoy, whose district of Katkahi 
in the Barway was in the very centre of the affected area, 
are sad reading indeed. Father Dasnoy aided his stricken 
people through the worst part of the terrible visitation, 
but, as the dawn of a brighter day began to appear, fell a 
victim himself. Of a naturally strong and healthv con¬ 
stitution, but completely exhausted, he died at Katkahi 
rn the midst of hts afflicted flock at the age of thinv-eie-ht 
While the World War was regin/,he Government 
approached the mission authorities in Ranchi with the 
object of recruiting men to constitute a Labour Corps for 
the front in France. The Director-General of Social 
works, the late Father Molhant, undertook its organiza¬ 
tion, and every missionar>-‘s bungalow became a recruiting 
centre. The bank undertook the management of the 
moneys, making monthly allotments to the families and 
receiving the rest in deposit. The response was excellent, 
but all who volunteered put it as a condiHo sine qua tian 
that Fathers should accompany them, and that they should 
be at all times in the immediate and complete charge of 
the Fathers. The Government readily agreed to this, and 
Fathers Ory and Floor received charge and ministered to 
the men at the front. About 4,000 men, or, to be exact, 
3 v 9 S 3 men were enrolled and gave an excellent account of 
themselves on the battlefields. Their only regret was that 
they were not there to follow the victorious allied armies 
in their reconquest of Belgium, the land of their beloved 
Fathers, and that they did not have the privilege of kneel¬ 
ing before the great Cardinal Mercier to receive his bless¬ 
ing. On their return in tpiS the whole of Chota Nagpur 
joined in a wonderful demonstration of welcome. The 
bank accounts showed that the men had earned ten lakhs 
of rupees, or, more exactly, 9^9,215 rupees. About half 
of this total had been given in monthly remittances to their 
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families. The remaining four and a half lalchs stood to 
their credit and enabled them to redeem or buy lands, 
purchase cattle, and settle dowm again in their villages In 
comfort and with a measure of prosperity. 

Scientific Woek 

Naturally, living and w'orking among different aboriginal 
tribes, each of which has its own language, the missionaries 
have made a study of these languages and embodied the 
results of their studies in publications issued at intervals. 
As long ago as 1891 Father Lievens bad composed a short 
religious Catechism and published it in four languages 
—Hindi, Ouraon, Munda, and Kharria. The list of 
missionary authors is quite a long one, and the grammars 
and dictionaries and other publications in these four 
languages form quite a little library . Many of these have 
attained the position of standard works and constitute most 
valuable contributions, not only to the languages, but also to 
the habits and customs of these people and their folklore, 
and the legends and traditions current among them. 

Even in the field of botany the missionary has made his 
contribution. Working in conjunction with Sir David 
Prain, Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
Father Louis Cardon made a study of the Chota Nagpur 
orchids. He discovered the Dendrobium Tcgium^ which 
secured a first prize and medal at the London Horticultural 
Show', He also discovered another orchid new to science, 
a microslylis, which in his honour received the name of 
Micrastytis cafdonL It is especially gratifying to me to 
have the occasion of paying this little tribute to Father 
Cardon. We went out to India together in 1S84. In 1888 
he joined Father Lievens as his first and most valuable 
helper, and today he is still in that field, where he has 
worked for forty years without break and practically with¬ 
out interruption. He was the first to penetrate into the 
Biru and the Gangpur, and now, at the age of seventy, he 
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has still charge of the three mission districts of the Biru 
with a compact Catholic community of 45,000 in a total 
population of 48,1x10. 

Government and the Missionaries 

This long enumeration of work done and results achieved 
may seem encouraging reading, hut the march onwards of 
civilization and uplift among these poor aboriginal tribes 
is in reality still very slow, and certainly very far from 
answering the hopes and earnest wishes of the missionaries 
who devote their lives to the welfare of these races. 

I have before me the ’* Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India.” Many of its pages constitute 
sad reading. It is a very long list of what are called in 
the report ”the disabilities of the cultivator,” It raises 
a long, a very long, series of vitally important problems, 
the solution of which has barely reached the initial stage. 
It would be beyond the scope of this paper to attempt to 
tackle any of these problems. But I may be allowed to 
put forward a plea of a general nature, and it is for closer 
co-operation between the Government and the missionaries. 

I must make myself clear. 

There is no question of religion here: that purely and 
solely concerns the spiritual ministry of the missionary. 
But this spiritual ministry is far from exhausting the 
activities of the missionary. He has also at heart the purely 
materia] w’elfare and the happiness and general well-being 
of the peoples among whom he dwells, and this is not 
limited to those w'ho receive his spiritual ministry, but 
extends to all. 

At the cost of many precious lives and with the generous 
help of the Belgian people, the Belgian Jesuits have set 
up in Chota Nagpur an organization which covers the whole 
of that province and has reached a high degree of develop¬ 
ment. At the headquarters in Ranchi there is a Bishop 
and with him a Director-General of Education and a 
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Director-Genets! of Social Works. Scattered in twenty- 
nine districts are fifty-two Belgian Jesuit priests and seven¬ 
teen Indian priests and about eighty Belgian and Indian 
nuns. All these are settled in xnllages, living among the 
people and in constant and Intiinate contact with them. 
As lay auxiliaries there are more than a thousand instructed 
and specially trained salaried men called Catechists, while 
education ts dispensed to boys and girts in more than 600 
schools of ail grades. All this little army is mobilized to 
work for the civilization and uplift of the poor aboriginals 
of Chota Nagpur. Side by side with it there is another 
army, the Government army mobilized for the same pur¬ 
pose, with its headquarters and higher oSictals, with its 
various departments each having its complete stall, with its 
own schools and hospitals and dispensaries and institutions 
of all kinds. 

My plea Is for closer co-operation of these two armies 
mobilized for the same purpose. There is no question of 
the missionary attempting to usurp Government functions 
or obtruding himself into administrative circles, nor is there 
question of the Government official high or low becorning 
mixed up in what is purely the religious side of the 
missionary's work and activities. I do not advocate fusion 
of any kind, but merely closer co-operation where the aims 
and objects are identical and the means and methods are 
practically the same. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture sees a possible 
solution which has attracted it greatly in what is called the 
“ Guide " idea. This is a system of village guides devised 
by Mr. F. L. Brayne, i.c.s,, c.le., Deputj^ Commissioner 
of Gurgaon. Mr. Brayne is a Government official, but 
manifestly his devotedness to the people in his care has 
made him a missionary in reality, although not in name or 
in calling. I cherish the fancy of Mr, Brayne being a 
Deputy Commissioner in Chota Nagpur instead of in the 
Punjab, and finding there in the missionaries and nuns 
and Catechists and school-teachers a ready-made army of 
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village guides satisfying his highest ideals and capable of 
reaching every village and every family in every village. 

My plea deals ’vith the future and implies no rejection 
on the past. The intercourse between the missionaries and 
the Government officials high and low has been at all times 
of the best. Side by side with the name of Mr. Brayne 
in his own sphere, I might mention the name of Mr, H. C, 
Streatfieldi cj.e., for many years Deputy Commissioner 
of Ranchi. His name was, and to some extent is still, a 
household word in every mission bungalow, and his memory 
still lives among the poor aboriginal villagers as that of 
tile great and good “ Zilla Saheb.'^ 

Co-operation there has been, individual co-operation at 
all times. M y plea is that this should become an established 
system of closer or even the closest co-operation pervading 
all ranks from the highest to the lowest, “ To break up 
the inhibition on the will to live better,” write the Royal 
Commissioners in their report, " there is required a strong 
central driving force that will encourage enthusiasm, 
develop public spirit, and provide suitable material for 
active workers ... it depends for its success on the 
enlistment in the cause of everyone willing and able to 
assist, official or non-official, . . If the plea put fonvard 
here finds favour and is translated into practical applica¬ 
tion, I look forward in buoyant expectation to seeing the 
present snail-like pace changed into rapid progress on the 
road to civilisation and uplift among the aboriginal races 
of Chota Nagpur. 

I have written about the Belgian Mission only, but 
manifestly what 1 have written applies also to the other 
mission organisations in Chota Nagpur, 

I may be allowed to conclude this paper w'ith a remark 
of a somew'hai personal nature. Although a Belgian Jesuit 
ivhen going out to the missions leaves his country without 
any idea or hope of ever returning to it—and India, in a 
sense, becomes his adopted country — the feelings of loyally 
which attach him to his country and King not only do not 
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die out, but seem to grow all the stronger for his voluntary 
exile. The knowledge therefore that in his distant home- 
country not only his fellow-citiaens but his King himself are 
deeply interested in him and his work is a source of great 
encouragement and a stimulus to further efforts. King 
Albert is indeed deeply interested in the work of the Belgian 
missionaries abroad. At the end of a private audience His 
Majesty granted me in July, 1924, the King stood up, and, 
in telling and impressive words, asked me to take a message 
from him to the Belgian Jesuit Fathers on the Mission in 
India. Please tel! all the Belgian Fathers on your return 
to India,*' His Majesty said ivith marked earnestness, '* that 
1 take a very great interest in their work, that I admire their 
devotedness, that I am proud of the honour with w'hich they 
surround the name of Belgium among the peoples of India, 
and that 1 pray to God for their success in the noble and 
great work to which they devote their lives.” When in 
1925 the King and Queen visited India, their Majesties, on 
their way down from Darjeeling, made a halt at Kurseong 
to meet about thirty Belgian Fathers assembled there, and 
did them the signal honour of accepting an Invitation to 
be entertained at breakfast by them. At the end of the meal 
His Majesty rose and, after having expressed the Queen's 
and his own pleasure at this intimate Belgian family meet¬ 
ing on the heights of the Himalayas, once more paid an 
eloquent tribute to the work of the Fathers for the Indian 
people, and expressed the deep interest both the Queen 
and he were taking in that work and their gratification at 
its success. 


It ts also gratifying to the missionaries to know that their 
work meets with high appreciation in the land of their 
adoption, Indian statesmen, Indian political leaders of 
all parties, Indian men of rank and position in all classes 
of hfe readily and willingly bear testimony to the value of 
the work and their appreciation of it. But more than all 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A of ihft Association was held on Monday^ October 13 * igsS, at 

the Coxton Halh Westmiostcrj SAV*, when a paper was read by the Rc^> 
Father T. Van dcr Schu^en, sjp, on ^‘Abor^itud Uplift in Chota 

Nagpur.^ 

The Right Hon. the Earl qf Lytton, G-C-SJ^p C.&i.k*, presided* and the fol¬ 
io wing ladies and gentLcmen, among others, were present: The Countess of 
Lylton, Lord Justice Russell* Sir Louis William DanCp 0 .&r.E.,c.S 4 .p Gcnemi 
Sir Edmund Barrow, G 4 C,b., Sir Mkhad O'Dwyer* a.c.UE.* K-c.s+iip 

Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir James Walker, k.cj.e., and Lady Walker* Sir 
Fahick J. Fagan* ]c.c.[.£.»c.s.l, Sir Charles Ariiistiongp Sir WtUtam 0 ?en 3 
and Lady Clarke Sir Alfred Chattertoo* ci,e., Sir Edward Gait; k,cs. 1 .* 
C.T.E., Colonel Sir Arthur Dickt HU Eminence Cardinal Bourne* 

Sir Robert Holland* K.C.I.E., c-s. 1 p, c:v,o.. Sir Campbell W.Rhodffi, 

Sir K_ Vencata Reddi* the Baroness Beaumooti Sir Duncan J. Mac- 
pherson, ci E-t Mr. Surendra Nath Malitk* c,i:e., Mr, J, A. Richeyp c.uz.f 
Mr. C. H. Bompasp CS. 1 .* Mr, Henry Marsh, C*i;k-, atid Miss Marsh, Mr. 
N, C Sen, o,aE., Mr. Alma Latifi, and Mrs. Latifi* Mr. W, Cold- 

Atream, L^xdy Holberton, Air. J. B. Penningioa* Mr* F. J* F. Richter* 
Mr. George Pilcher, &r,p.* Mr. Edwin Hiward, Mr, V, Sutton, Colonel and 
Mrs. A, S« Roberts, Dr. A. Shah, Mr. L. L. Sundar^ Ram* Mr» A. D. 
Bonarji, Miss Margaret Brown* Miss Cathleugh, Miss Corfield, Mrs. 
Manley* Mr- H. A. Shire, Mr. T. Barry, Lieut,-Colcind Osbome, the 
Right Rev. Mgr, J» Fernandes, Rev* Henry Browne, s.j.* Mr. F. J, 
Richards, Mr. A. F. Day* Major G. W. Gilbertson, Mr. M, M. Hare; Miss 
E. L. Ciirtcis* Mrs. Mignon, Mr. T. MeSheehy, Mr. E* F, Hayes* Mrs. 
Leggatt, hfrs. John Reid+ Mrs. J. MeSwiney* Mias Felh MrSn Nkholi Miss 
Nichol* Colonel A D. VVarliker, Mr. C. Cubitt* Mr, C. D* Panioty* 
Mr. H* Norman* Miss Gravott* Rev. O* Withnell, sj.* Mr. Edward Eyre* 
Miss Balfe* Mr* J* GoodmaUp the Right Rev, Canon Ross, Mr^ G* O'B, 
Power, and Mr. F. H. Brown, ci-e*, Hon* Secretary* 

The Chaikhan s tidies and Gentlemen, — I feel that I owe to you and 
to otir lecturer an apology for not having been here punctually to fullil Lhe 
chief if not the only duty of a Chairman* that of introducing the lecturer. I 
had intended, if 1 had arrived in timep to encourage you to listen with aiien- 
tion to the lecture which we were about to hear by telling you that, though 
you bad come here expecting probably to meet a stranger, you would find a 
friend, and a very old fncndi one whom we have all known from childhood 
since it would have been my pleasure to introduce you to ** Father Christ¬ 
inas,” for that is the name our Icclun&r is known by to his frieiids. I believe 
]□ America he ts known by the name of Santa Clausp but it is the same 
man, and* whether as Santa Claus or as Father Christmas, in India, ui 
America, and in Englandp we all love our friendh {.Applause^) Father 
Christmas* as we know* is never late, and he uever waits for anyone. He 
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m^y perhaps have as ted our parents when w vcfc children what it was 
that we should like to see in our itoctiogs, but he did not ask for leave lo 
cotne and visit our housesi nor did he wail for anybody's perinkirion 
lo prsenl his gifts, 'rberefore^ perhaps it h just as well that t was not 
here in itme and that you hare seen Father Christmas true lo his nharacler* 
1 have no doubt thai you recognised him at once, and that you also teepg- 
nised in the stoiy he has just told you ihe charaeienstics with which we are 
so famillaT. ludeed^ I think we should congratulate the Belgian Jesuit 
Fathers on having chosen Father Cbristtnas to tdl the story of their work, 
for he is the greatest propagandist in the world. (Hear^ hear.) Whatever 
doubts anyone may have of the tact of one who seeks to convext another 
from his refigioD, no one; I believe^ has ever questioned the Uct of Father 
Christmas's propa^ndat and so it is in India, as you have learned from 
his story. Quite apart from the well-known and well-recognized religioui 
communities, there are, both in the hills and in the plains, a number 
□f tribes who cannot really be said to have any religion at all, and by whom 
the greatest possible benefit can be derived from the gifts which Father 
Christmas and bis fellow-Fa them have brought to ihenu The work of which 
the lecturer spoke today was not in the province with whkh I was eon- 
rtected, and I am not myself familiar with it beyond what he has told ns 
today, but 1 was familiar with another side of the work of the Belgian 
Fathers, for they conduct two magnificent schools, one in Calcutta and the 
other at Darjeeling, and I fed that I should take this opportunity ol 
expressing to Father Christmas our obLigations and our gtaiitude for the 
work which he and bis fellow-Fathers carry on in those two schooli. ft is 
a work from which the children of my own countrymen derive benefit^ and 
on their behalf I thank him for it 1 thank him also on behalf of the 
Goveroment of BeogaL He has spoken at the end of his paper about the 
necessity for and desirohElity of greater co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ment and the missionaries, I can assure him that there has been no lack 
of co-operation between the Govemmeot and the work of his Mission, 
either in Calcutta or in Darjeeling, and certainly no lack of gratitude t for 
we realized that these Belgian Fathers were doing our work, were saving 
our money—money which otherwise we should have had to spend— 
were educating children that were our responstbtlity, and we were 
grateful to them for doing it- With regard to the details of the 
work about which he has spoken, 1 only desire in a few words from 
my own personal experience lo emphasize how valuable it is. The 
establishment, for instance, of co^ijpemtlve credil banks, as anyone 
connected with the Government of India knows, ig perhaps the most 
valuable service that anyone can possibly render to the Indian peasant, 
because from his early manhood to the grave, In the absence of this source 
of help, he is dependent upon money lenders, and becomes thetr slave 
through lift To be redeemed from that slavery and enabled to provide 
for his own needs and the needs of his family and industry by co-operative 
banks of the kind Father Van der Schueren has been telling us about is ot 
the utmost value to him. Again, it seems a simple matter Jn a room like 
this to speak about weaving—a useful activityp no doubt—but I was shown 
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in one |an of my province a village which was noitd for ils criinEnality— 
practicalJy evciy inhabitant of the villaget I was told, woj a professional 
highway robber who lived by the commiasion of dacoities—and inio that 
village there was introduced the iodtistry of silk-waiving. That was an 
industry which had previously flourished in the village* but through 
disease among the silkworms it had died out, and in the absence of any 
other occupation the inhabiianti had taken to burglaiy; but immediately 
on the reintroduction of the occupation of silk-weaving the entire popula¬ 
tion found themselves satisfied, well occupied^ and without any temptation 
nr desire to resort to any qther livelihood. The village was pointed out 
to me as a very flourishing one, engaged in this silk-weaving busincsst and 
1 was assured that there was not a comlnaJ in the whole popukeidn. That 
is an illustration of what real moral and sociaL benefit can be accompLkhed 
by iTi« 3 ns of that sort of thing, but it was mtber for their education^ work 
that I knew the Belgian Bathers and especially desire 10 thank them. 

I will now invite discussion from the audience. 1 have been provided 
with a List of speakers who have eitpressed tbeir willingnefis to take partp 
and I will commence by calling upon Sir Kdward Gait 

Sir Edward Gait said that he bad served in Chota Nagpur in vaiityus 
capacities^ and could testify from htf own personal observation to the great 
improvement which had taken place acnong the aborigines in recent years+ 
Ijiss than two generations ago they were sunk in Ignorance and Bupersli- 
lion. Their tribal dialects were nnwritieni and they depended for their 
subsistence on their scanty rice fields and precarious catch-crops of inferior 
grains. The impiovcment which had taken place was due to various 
causes, partly to the developmeDt of the railways and portly to the action of 
Government in undertaking settlement operationsand passing on up-to-date 
Tenancy Act, but mainly to the splendid work of the missionaries of various 
denominations—Anglican* Lutheran,and Presbyierian* as well as the Roman 
Catholic Mission^ whose activities had been described by the lecturer. In 
connection with the educational work of the missions^ special mention should 
be made of the Gollegc established at Ha^rbagh by the Dublin University 
Mission, By reason of the educational facilities provided by the 
missionaries^ Large numbers of aborigines had obtained positions Ln the 
lower ranks of Government service, and one of them had recently beca 
appointed 10 the Indian Civil "ficrvicic- The missioaoxi^ had greatly 
assisted the aborigines in their long and uphill struggle with the landlonU 
and the money-lenders. The benefit which the aborigines had derived was 
most noticeable amongst thnse who had accepted ChristTanity^ (Applause.) 

His EfnineriiOe Cardinal said he was very pleased to be able 

to be present to listen to the very interesting and importani paper which 
bad just been read by his old friend Father Van der Sebueren^ The work 
which hod been accomplished by the Belgian miaaionorica ia India had 
been remarkable, though little was known about it in England, and he 
thought they owed a debt of gratitude to the lecturer for having brought to 
the koowledge of the people of England what had taken place tn connec¬ 
tion with ihe Belgian Missions in India. Fourteen years ago England bod 
contracted a debt nf gratitude towards Belgium whkb could never be 
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repftidi but few of tho^ pfoent knew tbc extent of ibe debt which ihtf 
owed to Belgioni in respect of the miuionxiy work 10 lodlk. Bclfium wax 
under no obligation towards Indut. Belgiiim was a soiall countf j with a 
popuUtion about et^uaL to thAt of Greater LfOtidon^ and that Bel gin m 
should give meo and money to sneb an extent for tbe evingelizatipo ot 
India was anothef reason why they should be dc<^Ly graieful to the Belgian 
people. Nothing had been said in the paper of what the lecturer bad 
done himseif. PersonalSy he could not speak with any knowledge of whal 
the lecturer had accomplished in the mission field, but he had -some 
knowledge of the work done by the lecturer in order to obtain the necessary 
funds for carrying on the work. With his great stature;, renerable appeanmcCf 
and eloquence he had raised large sums of moneyp not only in his own 
country but also ki Australia and America^ for the work in the mtMiou 
fieldi- (Applause.} 

Sir K. Venkata Reddz said all Indians present would wish to express their 
gratitude for the misstonary work which had been accompirsbed in India. 
The childieo were being educated by the missionaries, without whom they 
would have remained uneducatedp and every Indian man and woman felt 
they were under a debt of gratitude to the nafssiortartes. In India so long 
as one of the aboriginal or depressed classes adhered to his original fiiiith 
he was not respected to the extent to which he was if he became a Chris¬ 
tian- The missionaries had given the aborigines education and a status 
which they could not have otherwise acquired. He d^ired to place on 
record the sense of gratitude of the Indians to aJl missions, whether from 
AtEierica, AustmlUr Belgium^ or elsewhere. Arnong ocher things the 
Jesuit fnissfonaries had established a college in MadmS} which was doing 
splendid work. Indians would never forget the great debt of gratilude 
which they owed to the missionaries- 

Mn StTRe^^niLA Nath Maluk said Indians owed a great debt of grati¬ 
tude to the mE$asonarie^ partlcotarly for thdr work with regard to educa¬ 
tion^ It was most gratifying to And that strenuous efforts were being 
made by them on the line? of social and economic regeneration. The 
starling of the most difbcult work of estabUshing co-operative banks^ to 
save the agricultural dosses from the hands of the money-lender^ showed 
the most unselhsh and prolonged devotion with which the missions had 
been carrying on their Labour of love The lecturer was a man who 
commanded the universal respect and admiration of all in Bengal. He could 
bear testimony to the great work which the Belgian and other missionaries 
bad carried out. With regard to the lecturer's plea for more co-opemtion 
on the part of the Government, he was doubtful if that woqld be wise. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Michael O'Dw^er said he had no drst hand knowledge of Chota 
Nagpur, but the problem which the Belgian misisionarics had by their 
devoted self-sacrifice helped to solve there was not confined to that 
province; It was common to all the provinces of Indb. In every 
province there were the depressed and ouLcaste claaaes. The outcastes 
In the Punjab* some two millions or more, were at a disadvantage com¬ 
pared with those in Chota Nagpur in that they had no CQunectioo with 
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tbis tandt and in India the lot of the maa who had no Land and t^o caate 
was hiplcis Inde^ In the Punjab in connection with one of the great 
irrigation schemes ft had been thotight desirable to give the various b^ies 
who professed to be working for the improvement of the outcastes&cbstiice 
of settling some of those people on the Govemment waste land which 
WJS coming under irrigation^ ^Vhen LieiJt^ 4 jOvemor» some twelve 
or thirteen years agOp he had said to those people: ** If you will come 
forward and settle on this Land^ so many hundred lamUieSj we wijt give you 
so much land—la} acres per family—<m the most fkvotirable tennsu 
After you have brought half the area under the plough^ we will aLJow 
you to puteba^ all on behalf of your people at about one-third of the market 
valuer spreading the payment over twenty years.” Most of the organisa¬ 
tions had acme besitaiion ; the first to come forward had been the Belgian 
Francbcan Mission^ and after them the Salvation Army. They settled 
hundreds of families on the landt built houses^ taught ihdr people—moat 
of whom were previously rguorant of agriculture—to plough and sow 
seeds, to re^p and mow, and established schools and churches. Two 
years afterwards, when he visited those settlements, it was difUcull to 
believe that that trackless land had become a smiling garden. On every 
side neat bomesteads and rich crops met the eye. The moral change 
in the people had been even gr^iec These poor outcastes, who a few 
years before had been despised and treated as ** untoucbableSi" now faced 
the world like men, and looked one in the face. They had learnt that 
they were the equals of their caste neighbours before God and man. All 
this had been accomplished in two years by the labonis of the B^gian 
missionaries^ It was not an easy task ; the Belgian Fathers had to play 
the role of Father O'Flynn, who kept his dock in the fullest con¬ 
trol by— 

“Checking the cra^y Ones^ coaxin' onaisy ones, 

Liftin' the lary ones on with the slick/' 

The stick, of course, was only metaphoiieal* (Laughter-) 

They knew that Father Van der Schuereti had now been tratisferrcd to 
Aruerica to raise funds for the extension of the good work^ They also 
knew that hts heart was in Indiat and he hoped that when Father Van der 
Schueren successfully accomplished his work in America he would return 
to the people and the land he loved to carry on the great work of social 
and moral regeneration which bad brought such credit to himsdf and the 
Belgian Missions. 

Sir Louts Dane; in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the 
lecturer, said that as Private Secretary to Sir Robert Egerton, Lteut»- 
Govemor of the Punjab in 1879-8and lately as Secretary in the Foreign 
Department, he had seen much of the perwnal work of the late Lord 
Lytton, and had even, with three others, had the great honour of being his 
host during the period that elapsed between the arrival of Lord RIpon and 
the time when the long, hard journey to Bombay from Simla could safely be 
undertaken by the ex-Viceroy and his family, including the piesent Clxiir- 
miDi He therefore ventured to say that Lord Lytton'a father was one of 
the ablest, most ongioal and hu-sighted Viceroys that India had ever had. 
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tnd if the propostls which bad been made b; bim had been carried out a 
great deal of trouble that had oinee arisen in India would never have 
occurred, (Hear, hear,} They aU owed a great debt of gratitude to the 
lecturer for his ioteresling account of the magnificent uplift work which 
the Belgian missionaries bad done iu Chota Nagpur. (Applause.) 

The LecTtracR, in reply, said that, with regard to Sir Michael O'Dwyer’s 
hope that he would return to India, he intended to work tn America as 
long as he was able, but when be could no longer do the work, which was 
arduous, he would immediately return to India, because everywhere else in 
the world he felt himself to be a stranger. He was grateful for the kind 
remarks which had been made by the various speakers. Missionary work 
was hard, and a missionary was gratified to learn that his work had been 
appreciated. He was sure that when the report of the meeting reached 
the missionaries in India it would encourage them to go on working for 
the uplift of the people. The life of a missionary among the poor people 
in their humble villages was the best life a nun could live in this world; 
it was, in his opinion, the nearest approach to the life of Christ when He 
was on ^th, and it was that which made the missionary's life such a happy 
one. (Applause.) 
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INDIAN EDUCATION UNDER THE 
REFORMS 

Bv J. A. RiciiEV, c.Lfi. 

Our system of education in India has been much criticised 
in recent years. Some of this criticism is ill-informed ; 
some of it, though kindly meant, is unhelpful. Among the 
critics I have met, the commonest types are; the frankly 
antagonistic, Education is at the bottom of all the trouble in 
India " ; the less crude but equally obstructive adherents of 
of some old formula—for example, the official, " If the 
parents want it they rpust pay for it r people don’t value 
what they don't pay for *'; the non-official, “ Girls' schools 
should teach nothing but sewing and the care of the 
home ” ; the public speaker who makes capital of historical 
untruths, "The British started schools in India in order 
to provide themselves with clerks " ; "The wrong turn was 
taken when Macaulay pronounced in favour of English 
in preference to the vernacular"; till one reaches the vague 
theorist with such impracticable suggestions as " Hindi (or 
Urdu, if the critic is a Muhammadan) should be substituted 
for English as the medium for higher education "; or such 
meaningless phrases as "The system of education should 
be based on the national culture of India," I shall, 1 fear, 
have no time to reply to these critics today, for I propose 
to give a very brief account of the most important educa¬ 
tional developments during the last ten years—since 
the era of reform—and to mention some of the most serious 
problems. 

Official reports on Indian education, after treating of 
administration, deal in turn with University, secondary, 
and primary education, with supplementary chapters on 
education of special kinds and classes, such as Indian 
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girls, Europeans, and crimina] tribes, I shall start with 
the base of the pyramid, primary education. 

First as to quantity—I shall avoid statistics as far as 
possible, because Indian educational statistics need careful 
interpretation. If, for example, I were to say that there 
are over one and a half million boys in secondary schools 
in India and less than seven rnitlion in primary schools, 
you might fall into the same error as the Inch cape Com¬ 
mittee Treating of educational expenditure in the North- 
West Frontier Province, this Committee, while dealing not 
unkindly with primary education, noted that there had been 
a marked increase in expenditure on secondary education, 
and demanded drastic reductions. The apparent increase 
was due to a reclassification of the schools, effected when I 
was Director on the Frontier, whereby the larger primary 
schools were converted into lower secondary schools, 
though two-thirds of their scholars still remained in the 
primary stage. I find that the same proportion holds good 
for the rest of India, so that of the 1,500,000 boys in 
secondary schools in India about 1,000,000 are reading in 
primary or preparatory' departments. 

J will confine myself therefore to a few general statistics. 
Ten years ago there were about 7,350,000 scholars in 
162,000 recognized public institutions in India; there are 
now over 10,000,000 in aoo,ooo institutions. From the be¬ 
ginning of the present century till 1918 there was a fairly con¬ 
stant annual increase of 200,000 scholars; during the next 
five years the rate of progress was halved, so that in 1922 
the total attendance was 7,740,000. During the last six 
years the rate of increase has risen to nearly 500,000 a year. 
The all-India figures for last year are not yet available, but 
provincial reports show that this rate has been maintained. 
The set-back from 1918 to 1922 was due to three causes 
—the period of economic distress which followed the War. 
the rise in the coat of living which diverted all surplus funds 
to a revision of salaries, and the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment. These hindrances to progress no longer exist. 
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Defects of Pr[marv Schools 

Of the children of schooUgoing age In India only 42 per 
cent, of the boys and S per cent, of the girls are enrolled as 
scholars. And it must be remembered that of this enrol¬ 
ment only a small proportion reach the stage of literacy. 
Various attempts have been made in recent years to calcu¬ 
late the wastage in Endian primary schools. This wastage 
consists partly of little children who are sent to school for 
two or three years to be out of harm's way at home, partly 
of the duller children, who are unable to make any headway 
by themselves or in the brief intervals of instruction the 
master can spare from the more serious work of the upper 
classes—volatile and stagnant infants as they have been 
called. A careful census made in one division of Behar 
showed that of the boys admitted into the first class 72 per 
cent, were never promoted at all. I was struck on visiting 
a school in the Punjab, where compulsion had just been 
Introduced, to find how large a proportion of the boys 
brought In had actually been in school before for a short 
time. The wastage is clear evidence that the ordinary 
village schoolmaster is not competent to run a primary 
school single-handed, even though It may only contain 
three or four classes. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture have gone so far 
as to declare the task impossible. "No primary school,’* 
they say, " can be efficient which has less than two 
teachers “ ; and again, " A village that has a primary 
school with only one teacher might almost as well be with¬ 
out a school at all” Now, If these statements are true, we 
may well despair of the future of rural education in India; 
for nothing is more certain than that if education is ulti¬ 
mately to reach the more backward and sparsely inhabited 
tracts it must be by means of the single-teacher school: no 
other type is economically possible. But, of course, these 
statements are very exaggerated. We have evidence 
enough in the thousands of good single-teacher schools in 
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the United States^ Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
I have inspected a number of such schools in South Africa, 
and more, [ have visited many good single-teacher schools 
in India itself. Still no one will deny that such teachers 
are set a hard task. 

The Commission have made various suggestions to 
remedy the present state of affairs. Their first suggestion, 
that the single-teacher schools should be convened into 
branch or preparatory schools, has been tried, notably in 
the United Provinces, but is unpopular with the parents 
and with the masters, who lose both interest and dignity. 
It is here that we feel most keenly the want of W'omen 
teachers. To one who has been accustomed to the cheer¬ 
ful animation of infant classes under bright and sympa¬ 
thetic kindei^arten mistresses, the infant class in an Indian 
village school is a dispiriting spectacle—a huddle of 
scantily clad urchins seated in a comer of the schoolroom 
or the verandah, spending hour after hour, day after day, 
and month after month in conning torn fragments of old- 
fashioned alphabet readers, or laboriously drawing compli¬ 
cated letters on leaves or wooden boards, lucky if they 
receive half an hour of the master's attention during the 
day, and learning to look on school as a place where all 
activity of mind or body is out of place. One even sees 
some hygienic arguments for the swaying bodies and con¬ 
fused babel of the Koran school. It is beneath the dignity 
of the ordinary inspecting officer to pay any attention 
to the infant class, though it may constitute the bulk of 
the school. 

The Agricultural Commission deplore the absence of 
women teachers, and urge that an effort be made to recruit 
them : but with the crying need for teachers in girls’ 
schools, it would hardly be justifiable to withdraw any 
from the small available supply- The Commission are 
certainly right m advocating better training and a larger 
supply of trained teachers. Most provinces are now alive 
to these needs. Even In Bengal, where the status of the 
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primarj' teacher is probably lowest, a system of large, 
well-staffed training institutions, started long ago by Sir 
Henry Sharp, Is at last superseding the old guru-training 
school, 

COMMJLSTOK 

Though better methods of teaching may have some 
effect on the wastage due to neglect, it will have little 
effect on the wastage due to irregular attendance and early 
withdrawal. The only way of coping with this evil, as the 
Commission recognize, is by the progressive adoption of 
compulsory attendance. 

It is ten years since the first compulsory Education Act 
was passed in India. To quote from the last quinquennial 
review; 

feeling that the chief obstacle to India's pi^ress towards a 
complete nationhood is to be found in the illiteracy of her masses Hiat 
found expression in Mr. Cokhale's Primary Education Bill of 1911. It 
was brought to a head by the declaration of the Secretary of State in 
August, 1917, that India's future lay in the progressive development by 
successive stages of complete self-government. Responsible Indian thought 
Tcalited that the rate of progress from a bureaucratic to a democratic form 
of government must be largely dependent on the evolution of a popular 
electorate capable of exercising the franchise, and so, ukimateiy, on the 
rate of expansion of literacy among the masses. Expansion under a 
voluntary system of education was proving a slow and uncertun busine^. 
The solution appeared to be the early introduction of compulsory 
education ; and Education Acts with this object in view were itiirodticed 
in rapid succession iit the seven major provinces of India between 
February, 1918, and Oct ober, 19x0.*' 

These Acts, some of which were introduced oificially, some 
by private members, are all based 00 the principle of local 
option ; some of them extend only to municipalities: four of 
them only apply to boys. To those who hoped much from 
these Acts, the history of the past ten years has been one of 
p rofou nd dtsappoi ntme n t. The Iasi availablestatistics, those 
for 1926, show that compulsion had been introduced in 97 
muntcipalitics and 477 rural areas; but of the municipalities 
20 are situated in Madras, 23 in the United Provinces, and 
42 in the Punjab; while of the rural areas, 45 i are situated 
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in the Punjab, and 3i in the Central Provinces. In the 
remaining six provinces of India, only 8 municipalities and 
3 rural areas have availed themselves of the Acts, The 
effectiveness of compulsory education varies considerahly. 
Ranchi appears to have one of the best systems: nearly all 
the boys of school-going age are enrolled, and 7® cent, 
in daily attendance. Moreover, the municipality have not 
hesitated to use their legal powers, and, though it used to 
take them over a year to secure a conviction from the court, 
653 cases of infringement of the Act weredisposed of last year. 

Compulsory education in rural areas is only a live issue in 
the Punjab. What is the reason of this ? I should be glad 
to think that it was due to some peculiar merit in the 
Punjab Primary Education Act which I introduced in the 
Council in 1919 ; but. except that it allows for the intro¬ 
duction of compulsion in the smallest possible area, the 
provisions of this Act do not differ widely from those of 
other provincial Acts. Nor is it to be explained by the 
satisfactory state of the Punjab’s finances. It is due to a 
difference in the attitude adopted towards compulsion by the 
Punjab Government. The traditional altitude of Govern¬ 
ment is that disclosed in the debate on Mr, Gokhalc’s Bill 
— namely, that money should not be spent on the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsion while it is still needed for expansion 
on a voluntary basis. 

It was Sir George Anderson, Director in the Punjab, 
who first pointed out that the application of compulsion 
was, in fact, a far more economical and effective method 
of expansion than the multiplication of small schools on 
a voluntary basis. One school with three teachers and 
eighty boys, all committed to a five-year attendance at 
school, is an incalculably greater force in the fight with 
illiteracy than three single-teacher schools each with a 
fluctuating attendance of thirty scholars, the majority' of 
whom will leave within two years of admission. It is 
also much cheaper to maintain one targe school in full use 
than three small schools half empty. 
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An even more valuable comnbuuon by the Punjab to the 
solution of the problem of compulsion was the adoption of 
the single-school area as the unit. It had always been 
assumed that the smallest administrative area for this purpose 
would be the tahsil or subdivision, though the village has 
from lime immemorial formed the lowest unit of administra¬ 
tion. In a village where 50 or 60 per cent of the boys are 
already in school it is not hard for the schoolmaster and 
inspector to oiganize public opinion in favour of compulsion, 
which will mean a larger staff, better teaching, and possibly 
even the raising of the school to a higher status if the 
numbers warrant it A petition to this end is drawn up by 
the schoolmaster, signed or thumb marked by the parents, 
and submitted to the District Board, It must not be 
thought that the type of compulsory education which is thus 
brought about is comparable with the strict systems oi 
compulsion with which we are ramiliar. It does not claim 
as yet to bring in more than 80 per cent, of the boys in 
the school area; and it is enforced by pressure of public 
opinion, sometimes embexiied in a co-operative society, 
rather than by law. It is, however, a very valuable step in 
the direction of full compulsory education, and it is the only 
possible means of preventing the wastage caused by pre¬ 
mature withdrawals. 

Responsibility of Government 

It is not enough for a local government to recognise the 
importance of compulsion if it is not prepared to take the 
initiative in introducing it. It is here that wc touch the 
heart of the whole matter The claims of primary education 
in India have suffered by being subordinated to those of 
local self-government—^so much so that the Decentmliza- 
lion Commission could actually suggest the transfer of all 
responsibility for elementary education, even to the pre¬ 
scription of curricula, to local bodies. Although this re¬ 
commendation was not, of course, accepted, elementary 
education has always been treated as a matter of local 
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concern. This is due largely to the English precedent, 
though the Indian system of local finance is more analogous 
10 the French than the English, and other parts of the 
Empire, notably Australia, have developed State systems of 
primary education. Actually the power exercised by 1 ndlan 
local boards in respect of education is far wider than those 
enjoyed by similar bodies In England. I remember an 
important District Board deciding to close all Its girls' 
schools on the ground that female education was a waste 
of money, and giving a month's notice to all the school¬ 
mistresses. 

Except in the case of one or two of the larger munict- 
palities, every successful development of primary education 
in India has been due to the action of Government, direct 
or indirect; Government must not only supply the initiative 
but also meet most of the cost. The resources of local 
bodies in India are, even with the addition of an education 
cess, entirely inadequate to meet the growing needs of 
education, and development is only possible where Govern¬ 
ment recognizes those limitations and is prepared to supply 
the necessary funds. For example, the spread of com 
pulsory education in the rural areas of the Punjab is due to 
the initiative of Government acting indirectly through its 
subordinate inspecting agency, and has been rendered 
possible by a financial agreement whereby Government has 
undertaken to meet a share of all new approved educational 
expenditure, varying from 50 per cenL in the case of rich 
boards to lOO per cent, in the case of the poorest. 

I suggest that elementary education may be defined as 
that minimum amount of education which the State considers 
necessar)' for all its citizens and which it is prepared to make 
compulsory. This definition has at least the merit of being 
equally applicable to advanced countries with an eight-year 
compulsory period and to India, which aims at five. The 
Government of India in its last resolution on educational 
policy (that of 1913) emphasized the importance of breaking 
down illiteracy; the Royal Commission on .A.gricukure has 
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again laid stress on it; the Statutory Commission cannot 
fail to do so. Elementary education is now of such vital 
importance for the political, social, and economic advance¬ 
ment of India that I believe the time has come when 
Government* with legal authority if necessary, should assume 
responsibility for it. So long as municipal and local boards 
supplied the only sphere in which the people of India could 
show their capacity for self-government, there was some 
justification for allowing these bodies a greater freedom in 
educational affairs than is enjoyed by similar bodies else¬ 
where, but with the introduction of a measure of self- 
government in provincial administration this policy is no 
longer defensible. Freedom in the lower sphere should not 
be allowed to hinder progress to a wider political freedom. 

Secondary Education 

When we turn to secondary education we are at once 
confronted with the difficulty of determining what exactly 
w'e mean by the expression : Where does secondary educa¬ 
tion begin ; where does it end; what is its aim; and. 
consequently, what should be its content? In actual 
practice secondary education is usually taken to mean that 
which intervenes between the primary course and the 
university. But it does not always coincide w'ith the 
curriculum of a so-called secondary school. In the case of 
our English public schools the entrance test demands a 
more than elementary study of language, and the test for 
admission to a university is passed three years before the 
school course is completed. The Bombay and Madras 
Governments insist on including all vernacular education 
under primary, including that which is elsewhere termed 
middle vernacular or secondary. 

Ail full secondary schools have one point in common— 
the preparation of the best of their students for the uni¬ 
versity. In recent years this has come more and more to 
mean the preparation of the senior boys for the matriculation 
examination. One realizes how widespread is this evil on 
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reafJmg that ” the dominance of the nmiriculation cxaoiina- 
tion is the curse of secondary education ” in a report on 
Hsthonia. In India, as the Calcutta Commission reported, 
"the high schools think almost exclusively of matricu¬ 
lation,’' 

Apart from its injurious effect on the methods of teaching, 
this obsession has led in the past to a most unfortunate 
struggle between Government, as represented by the 
Education Departments, and the universities for the control 
of the secondary schools. The Education Department 
uses its powers of inspection and grant-in-aid to try and 
raise the standard of the schools, but the power of framing 
the matriculation course and of raising a school to the 
status of a high school, by permitting its scholars to 
appear at matriculation, vests in the university. Some¬ 
times this power has been much abused, This was the 
case in Bengal, where the Calcutta University, anxious to 
secure a large revenue from matriculation fees, recognized 
schools without regarxl to their fitness. Of some 2,400 
high schools in India, nearly half are in Bengal; but of 
what a kind J \ know of one case of a high school with a 
monthly salary bill of Rs.ioo, and another in which recogni¬ 
tion was gfranted to a school which was no longer in exist¬ 
ence. Vet the increase in the number of candidates was 
accompanied by the lowering of the standard of the ex¬ 
amination, so that in 192 a, of nineteen thousand candidates 
appearing at the Calcutta matriculation, no less than fifteen 
thousand, or 80 per cent, were successful. This leniency 
on the part of the university was contrasted favourably by 
the public with the efforts of the Education Department to 
maintain some standard of efficiency. 

The Calcutta Commission as a compromise recommended 
the establishment of boards to control secondary education, 
composed of representatives of the universities, the depart- 
tnents, and various outside public and professional bodies. 
Such boards have been created at Dacca, in the United 
Provinces, in Behar and Orissa, in the Central Provinces, 
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and in Delhi. They have yet to establish their reputation^ 
but they are making a promising start, as I found from 
personal experience as chairman of the new board at Delhi, 
Now if this change meant nothing more than the transfer of 
control from one authority to another, it would have little 
educational significance, but it does in fact imply a recogni¬ 
tion of the secondary course as something more than a 
preparation for the university. The new boards have at 
once enlarged the high school curriculum by the inclusion 
of a number of non-university subjects. In so doing the 
boards are attempting to meet the now popular demand for 
a more practical education. The demand is, of course, really 
one for employment, brought about by the pressure of 
candidates for clerical and professional appointments. But 
education does not create opportunities for employment \ 
it only fits the scholar to take advantage of the opportunities 
which offer. It is not, therefore, surprising that the only 
non-university subjects which are at all popular are those, 
like book-keeping and shorthand, which lead to clerical and 
commercial appointments. 

The largest field for employment in India is, of course, 
agriculture. Most attempts at agricultural education in 
India have failed because they have started with the 
assumption that the farmer will send his boy to a technical 
school to study farming. Any farmer's son who continues 
his schooling beyond the primary stage does so in the hope 
of leaving the land. It is pleasant to find that the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission have accorded their particular approval 
to the Punjab system of agricultural teaching, which is 
being copied in other provinces. This was the product of 
a committee appointed by Sir l^Iichael O’Dwyer under the 
chairmanship of Sir Patrick Fagan. It is based on two 
indisputable facts ;—that a boy attending a rural secondary 
school will not deliberately cut himself off from the hope of 
higher education; that, on the other hand, a majority of 
rural schoolboys must through lack of means or brains 
return to the land. By adding agriculture to the ordinary 
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course of the rural secondary school it does not interrupt a 
boy’s progress to the university, but it does keep the farmer’s 
son in touch with the land, in the hope that if circumstances 
force him to return to it for a living he will be at least no 
worse a farmer than if he had never been to school- It 
does complicate the curriculum where English is taught; 
and to my mind the time is not distant when English will 
be taught in all secondary schools- 

The language question has entered a new phase with 
the general adoption of the vernacular as the medium of 
Instruction in secondary schools. This is, of course, educa-* 
lionally sound, but it leads to difficulties where, as in Behar 
and Orissa, there are six recognized vernaculars in the pro¬ 
vince. How is an examining board to assess the compara¬ 
tive merits of answers written in six languages ? 

it is unfortunate that in dealing with higher education 
in India some question of examinations is always arising- 
Since the majority of students work only to qualify for 
employment—and success at an examination is a definite 
qualification—the schools have lost sight of the wider aims 
of education. In England a young man mentions the name 
of the school he attended as his first claim to consideration, 

I have interviewed literally thousands of young Indian can¬ 
didates for civil employment and cannot recollect one who 
advanced such a claim* The Indian schoolmaster is apt to 
confine his efforts at character-training to a repetition or 
dbplay of moral precepts. In these, especially if they are 
alliterative, he takes a pleasure which is not always justified 
by their moral worth. Common mottoes for the classroom 
are " Might is Right" and " Tit for Tat.” Among more 
original mottoes I have met is one which adorned the 
Sandeman Girls’ School, Quetta (from its peculiar inapplic¬ 
ability to small Muhammadan girls I can only suppose it 
was put up for my benefit or that of the old mullah who 
accompanied me): “ The bottle kills more than the battle.” 
Another ingenious motto from Abbottabad was: “ No 
sweat, no sweet." 
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University Education 

The Calcutta University Comniission complicated their 
proposals by pronouncing the two years' work following 
matriculation to be secondary in character. I have shown 
the difficulty of drawing any line between secondary and 
university education, and Indian opinion is generally not in 
favour of transferring the control of intermediate education 
from the universities. This step has only been taken in 
the United Provinces and at Dacca. This proposal has 
been the chief obstacle to the adoption of any of the Com* 
mission's proposals in Calcutta itself. Both Government 
and the university have made much of the cost involved. 
As I started work in that province, I permit myself the 
criticism that Bengal has a tendency to frighten itself with 
large figures, forgetting that these can only be reached 
by degrees, and that large ends may be won from small 
beginnings. Outside Calcutta the recommendations of 
the Commission have had wide influence on university 
deveiopmenL 

In place of the five affiliating universities of 1914 India 
has now seventeen, eleven affiliating and si?£ unitary teaching 
universities. These range in type from Bombay, which is 
still on the constitutional model of 1904, to Dacca, which is 
post-intermediate and residential, and even include an affili¬ 
ating university located at a railway junction possessing 
neither colleges nor culture. They have been formed partly 
by the disintegration of the original universities Into more 
manageable units, partly as the result of local or communal 
patriotism. In place of the old university of Allahabad the 
United Provinces axe now served by five separate univer¬ 
sities. 

The first attempt to secure co-operation between the 
universities of India was made by the Government of 
India in 1924, when they were invited to send delegates toi 
a conference at Simla. As a result of this conference an 
Inter-University Board was set up, but the various univer¬ 
sities are still very jealous of their autonomy, and actua 
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co-operation between them is little in evidence. One of 
the chief problems of the future will be the maintenance of 
equivalence in the standard of their various degrees. 

FEMAI.E Education 

To turn from colleges to girls’ schools is to pass from a 
record of flourishing activity to a tale of struggle against 
prejudice and apathy. *' Female education,” an inspector 
wrote ten years ago, " is carried on in response to a demand 
which does not exist." Et is true that there are over a 
million pupils in girls' schools today, compared with seven 
hundred thousand when he wrote, but of these over seven 
hundred thousand are in the infant classes. In the higher 
stages the advance has been very slow, ft can hardly be 
otherwise so long as a girl Is withdrawn from school as 
soon as she reaches marriageable age, which the Bombay 
Municipality report to be nine years old in the opinion of 
parents in that city. So that we find of a thousand girls 
reading in colleges in India over 500 are Europeans or 
Indian Christians, 400 are Hindus, 30 are Muhammadans, 
and some 25 belong to other communities. The matter is 
one largely of social usage, over which Government exer* 
cises no control. If this makes it difficult for a girl to be 
educated, it makes it still harder for her to seek employ¬ 
ment as a teacher. For appointments in the inspecting 
service recruitment is confined to Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Indian Christians, With the disappearance 
of the European element it will be necessary to rely on the 
product of the mission school. Indeed it is hardly possible 
to overestimate the debt which the education of Indian 
girls owes to the devotion of missionary women. 

The types of education of which I have been speaking 
were all by the Act of 1919 transferred to popular control, 
represented by Indian ministers responsible to the provin¬ 
cial councils. The outlook of the councils was at first 
narrow, and the questions were about matters of detail or 
personnel. They now take a wider view. They have 
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never been chary of supplying money for education unless 
it be for increasing the inspectorate. The first provincial 
governments after the Reforms produced three outstanding 
ministers of education. All three have unfortunately been 
translated to higher spheres of work, a fate liable to over-^ 
take any minister for education. The most important legis¬ 
lation was a Primary Education Act in Madras, a revision 
of the Bombay Act and the Acts incorporating the new 
universities. 

Anglo-Indian Education 

The education of the domiciled community in India, 
European education as it is called, was made a reserved 
provincial subject under the Reforms. The community 
itself has been agitating to have the subject brought under 
the direct control of the Government of India, Their 
underlying motives have been fear lest the local councils 
might reduce the grants to European schools and a desire 
to secure recognition of the special claims of the com¬ 
munity on the British Government. They have some 
strong arguments on their side—for example, the non- 
provincial character of their schools, which use no local 
medium, draw their pupils from a wide held, and prepare 
for a common external examination, the Cambridge School 
Certificate. The Government of India has been content 
to impress on the community the desirability of throwing in 
their lot with their Indian fellow-citizens, more particularly 
if they wish to validate their claim to share in the Indian- 
ization of the services. They have just rejected another 
appeal from this community. 

Even if it were desirable to centralize European educa¬ 
tion, It is certain that the Government of India would not 
consider such a step at the present lime. Their policy since 
the Reforms has been to divest themselves so far as they 
could of even that small amount of educational responsibility 
with which they were entrusted by the Act of 1919. The 
Government of India cannot escape the duty of maintaining 
schools in the areas financed from central revenues, such as 
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Delhi, Ajmer, and the Frontier, though it did until last year 
starve them of money. It has also direct relations with a 
few alhindia institutions, notably the Hindu and Muslim 
universities of Benares and Aligarh and the Chiefs’ Colleges, 
The powers of control over university legislation which they 
possessed under the Act of 1919 they have now unfortunately 
surrendered. They were also responsible for maintaining a 
Bureau of Education and a Central Advisory Board. The 
former was an ofhce under the Educational Commissioner, 
modelled on the much larger Bureau at Washington and 
the Office of Special Enquiries and Reports in Whitehall. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education was a body of 
educational experts, official and non^official, which met twice 
a year at different centres for the consideration of problems 
of common interest to India. 1 was chairman of this body 
for the brief two years of its existence, and received ample 
evidence of its value. Both the Bureau and the Board were 
abolished by Government on the score of economy. I am 
glad to say that the Royal Commission on Agriculture have 
gone out of their way to recommend the revival of the 
Board. It is to be hoped that the Statutory Commission 
w'ill do the same. 

Education in India will never exercise the vital influence 
which it should on the economic, social, and political 
advancement of India until it ceases to be treated as a 
matter of purely local or provincial concern. Other Federal 
Governments like the United States have learned this lesson. 
In spite of the aggressive autonomy of the individual states 
of that Union, the Federal Government now makes large 
appropriations for particular types of education which it 
considers of national importance. Canada is moving in the 
same direction; South Africa has already moved far. It 
would be a great pity if India should repeat the mistakes of 
other lands. We may, however, safely leave it to the expert 
committee, under that able and experienced educationist Sir 
Philip Hartog, and to the Statutory Commission to indicate 
a wise policy for the future. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING or the AssociatioD was held at Caxtoa Hall, Westnimstev od 
Monday, No¥ember 1918, at which a paper was read by Mr. J, A. 
Richey, entitled Indian t^dcadon add the Reforms/* The 

Right Hon. the Earl Winlerton, M.F.^ was in the chair ; and the folio wing 
ladies and gentlemen, amongst othem, were present:: 

Sir Louis WillLam Dane^ G.c.L£-r General Sir Edmund Barrow, 

G.C.S.I., Sit Mancherjee M. BhowTLSggree, k*c.i,e-^ Sir Herhen 
Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Dark, Sir James Walker, k,c.lz-p and Lady 
Walker, Lady Chatterjee, Lady Tighe, Sir Clement Hindley and lady 
Kindley, Sir Michael F- O'Dwyer, k.c-s.i-t Patrick J. Fagan, 

E. g.t.E;., c.sJ.p Sir Ganen Roy, Sir Henry Sharp, k.cSwL, Sir Mark Huntefi 

Sir W'alter Willson, Sir Edward Maclagan, r.c.s.If| R.c-l^p Lady Maynard, 
Sir Sclwyn H. Fremantle^ <11.E., Sir Henry Wbeelerp KX.S 4 ., K.ai.E., 
Mr. Cl H* Botnpos, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, c,le.* Mr. M, 

Hunter, c.i.S-h, Mr* |. B* Pennington, Mr A. Yusuf All, c,p+Eh, Mr. F. J. 
Richter, Mr and Mrs, J- H- Lindaay^ Mr. G. E. Boag, c,i,e., Mrs- Klcheyi 
Mra. J, J* Nolan, Mr. C. F, Strickland, Mr. F. J+ Richardj^ Mr^ J, K. 
Methercll, Row T. Van der Scheurerip xA-ii,, Mr. R. H. Wiildnion^ Mr. 
R. K. Sorabji, Miss L, Sorabjip Mr- A Ladfi, o-S;.E.p and Mrs. Latifip Mr. A, P. 
Das Gupta, Miss E. W. Gray, Mr* E* F- Hanig^ Mr, H. M. Hams, Mr. VV* G. 
Bason, Mr. Percy M- Wallace, B. W* Perkins, Mr* M. M. Akfam^ Mrs^ A* 
Holloway I Mr. B* N. Kaul^ Mr* H. G„ D. Turnbull, H, A P* Geng^ 
Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs* W. G* Martley, MissCurteis, Mbs Gravett, Dr. A. 
Shah, Mr^ Herton, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Dr. Paul Saveriroyan, Mr* R. M. 
Ashrafp Mr. Joseph Nisssm* Mr.Van War4 c^b.e., Mr. .A.Sabodadi^re, Mr. 

F. C. Turner^ Mr. F. Brownrigg, Mt- Maun Kaung^ Mr. Kumar P. D. 
Shah, Mrs. Coalman^ Mr. and Mrs. E. Tyderoan, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 

Hon. Secretary. 

TfaeCHAtftitANt Ladiesand Gentlemen,—It is my pleasure this aftemoon 
to preside at a meetidg, which is to be addressed by Mr. Richey* on 
Indian Eduoidon under the Reforms-'* To an instructed audience like 
this it is hardly necessary to refer to Mr. Richey's great public services to 
the Empire \ but I should like to give a short of them for the 

beneht of those who are not so well acquainted with them. 

Mr. Richey is the son of the Ute Sir James Ricbeyp who was for some 
time in the Indian Civil Service in Bombay. Mr- Richey has had practical 
experience of teaching, both in Scotland and in the Transvaal, before he 
went to India. I think ihat ie is true to my of him that he left a mark oa 
the educational system of each of the provinces to which he was ported. 
He reorgaoLied the school system both in the NorthAVest Frontier 
Prtyvinceand the Punjab. He was one of thal band of men who helped to 
bring about tbe development in primaiy and secondary education which 
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bad so conspiojocis a plic^ in indtan -education in tbo bi3l Tew ycars^ 
and which has no doubt Gonlribntfid to the wel fare, progress ■ and prosperity 
of the Punjab. Perhaps I do not put the case for Mr- Richey s scrrfces 
suthcteniiy strangly. He was the tnan who ouried out that □rganlzatiQn4 
When Mr, Richey becatne Educational Goniraissioiier in Indian he did so at a 
time when a great deal of ihe work had fallen to the lot of hii predecessor, Sir 
Henry Sharp, who was removed under the rcarnuiKenjenls folLowttig upon 
refonns^ of course, a new fidd tay open to the incoiriEng Ediicattonil 
Comnnissiouer in the matter of advice, co-ordinatiaur and research^ and of 
that it may be truly said Mr. Richey made full use. He was instrumental in 
organ[alngf by means of the Inter-University Congress of 1974, the forma¬ 
tion of a pcrraanenE Inter-University Board. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that In my jndgineiit Mr- Richey's 
services Ln India did not come to an end with the esettnsive technic^ 
knowledge which he possesses. His sympathy, his tact, and his common 
sense made him a valuable adherent to the movement, unorganized and often 
tmrecogniiied, butn nevertheless^ conscious and ddinite^ which has been 
going on for years^ past to produce mutual sympathy and understanding 
between the men of diFerent races working in the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or Provincial Governments. No one who has studied 
public aFaIrs in India for the last six or seven years> as 1 have done, can 
fail to realize, despite all difficulties, that this movement has had most 
benehcial results on the public weal of India. 

It only remains for me to mention a fact which is known to all of those 
who have studied Mr. Richey's public career in India^ that Mrs. Rkhey 
baa always b«n to the fore in charitable and social work throughout her 
hiisbond^s ^reet in India. (Applause^ 

Mr. Richey has been good enough, following an admirable custom which 
has grown up in recent years^ to send me a printed proof of his paper, and 
f have bad the pleasure of reading it. But that will not in any way detract 
from the pl<^^re of hearing it today, because it is an address which may 
well be read, mirkeiJ^ learned^ and inwardly digested by all who have the 
interests of Indian education at heart It is high time that somebody with 
the knowledge and amhonty possessed by Mr. Richey did read a paper on 
this roost importanc subject, and thereby assist to disperse a great diiil of 
the ignorance which exists on the subject in England. 

(The pa|>er was then read.) 

Sir H&ffRV SWARPp in opening the discussioni sold that he thought that 
the most impressive part in Mr- Richey^s very admirable paper was that 
contained in a sentence almost at the end, when he told them that 
education could noE safsly be treated as a local or a pnivineial subject. 

He heartily agreed with him when he deplored the disappearance of the 
Central Advisory Committee and of the Bureau of Education— and he 
would like to add, still more, the Indian Educational Service. (Hear, hear.) 

ITie picture which Mr. Richey had drawn was chequered with light and 
shade- A good deal of light emanaied from the Punjab. (Hear, hear.) 
There was also a good -deal of shade in it, and one heard of those things 
from other sources One read of them in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report \ 
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oiie read of them in the exceU^nt reports hy the Difector of the Bnr^u qf 
I'uhHc Edncitfon, and in, theiepom enumjittDg from the eduanional 
Authorities in lodia. There could be no doubt as to the paramount 
impo/Udce of education—the cortier*^Dc^ so to speak^ of the tefortn 
scheme, and one which the Simon Gormnission and PAjhametit would Liavc 
very carefully to consider. That applied to all sorts of educariofi^ and be 
would like to speak of primary education^ because it was most linportanlf 
and it was a matter which greatly interested him. He was very glad 
that Mr. Richey had put tn a word for the one-teacher school* It might 
sound a detailj but It was not* The one-teacber school could be a very 
admirable school if the one teacher was allowed to have one or two pupd- 
teachers. It was a pity that the name “ pupil-teacbcr ” had beceme 
unpopular* Pupil-teachers were abolished simply on account of prejudice* 
He had seen admirably managed schools with one teacher and a couple of 
pupil-teachers, who were quite easy to raise in the schools. 

^Vlth reference to the question of compulsion versus voluntary effort, be 
was not quite in agreement with Mr. Richey. He knew the dangers as 
wdl as the advantages of compulsion in other parts of India than the 
Punjab* 

On one occasion he was tourbg through a very rich district, when he 
found the schools most lamenhibly attended. There would not be five 
boys emt of twenty preseuL Then be went up to a poor hill district, and 
found the schools absolutely full. The district was looked after by a 
deputy Inspector who had sprung from a peasant family—a Kurmi j be 
was A most admirable aud public-spirited man, and was very much likedL 
He Asked him what the meaning of it was; they had just left a good part, 
and the schools were all empty, and now, where they would expect to find 
the schools empty, they were full. The inspector said: **1 have a way* 
when the children will not come to school, 1 beat the parents There 
Were possibilities in compulsion which had to be avoided- 

In aincliLsioHj he desired to say, with regard to the education of women, 

It was a matter on which they would specially miss the value of the Indian 
Educational Service, not only aa to the women, but alsa as to the men* 
They had to keep fresh the impact of Weslern education in India, it was 
^Vestem education which India warned^ although some people said ii was 
OOL 

There was at preset a good deal of artificiality abou t Western education 
iu Indio, and no doubt the dose had been too undiluted* But a ftantaj 
attack on the illiteracy of women in India would never succeed. What 
was desired was a lateral attack through the education of the luen^ and that 
must not be an artificial affair, but a deep-goiug and very true affair. He 
felt convinced that even if a Kemal Pasha wse to arise in India and su pply 
motor-buses for all the girls to go lo schoolp establish fifty universities^ and 
order all women to bob their hair, neverthdess, he would not succeed* It 
had to be done by makiag men desire that their women should be 
educated* (Hear* hear.) 

Mr* Yusur Au said he would like to bear testimony to the excellence 
of the paper, and hk agreemeni; with most of the points raised by &lr* 
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Richey. He had se^a wme q( Mr. Richey’s work in the PuRjah in the 
educaiioEial sphere- Althoiigh he had not foued the oaine “ Richey^ he 
had found his work everywhere. ^Vhen be met Mr. Riehey in Simla he 
was able to sayi " Now I have traced the maa»'' 

Mr* Richey had giveo them opinioas on various points, with most of 
which they must agret He had much too modestiy made a few sugges- 
tions, but they did not go ^ enough. Anyone acquainted with Indian 
education would not doubt that the whgle educational held bristled with 
difficulties and oontroversies. Beginning with elementary education, they 
found people who believed in a thoroughgoing compulsory syatenu There 
were others who thought they should march gTaduatiy* Then there were 
such questions as organization i siugle-teacher schools and luany-teacher 
schools j pupil-teachers ^ aided schools against State schools ^ control ol 
diem by district boards or by smaller areas^ or directly by the educational 
department The question of curricula was also a thorny question : 
should those for bo|^ and girls be different, or for towns and rural or 
agricultural areas j and how were moral or religioua instruction to be dealt 
with? The appointment grading, pay, and training of teacher^ and 
especially of women teachers, claimed urgent att^tion. A number of 
other questions arose in efementaiy education* which were also common to 
other grades of education ; they could not be solved merely by the opinions 
of experts. They bad to consult the people whom the system touched: 
those who would take the benehts of education^ or suffer from its defects* 
Then thete were special questions connected with secondary education, 
which perhaps suffered under more controversies even than elementary 
edneatioTU As ^tr. Richey had truly said, they did not really know what 
secondary education meant in India- The matrictilation examitiation wa^ 
in itself one of the most unsatisfactory cscaminaiioos that could be 
imi^med. (Hoar, hear,) They bad neglected the real channels into 
which the mind of India should be directed. They were not doing any¬ 
thing to supply the growing used which was fdt day after day—the need 
of the student, the middle-doss boy* to leam somt^ing useful, so that his 
carocr in hitttre life could be aaid to owe its success to secoudary 
education. 

In university education they had even more thorny problems. They 
had new problems raised by the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission, which had not beta adopted, except by two 
uni vers itiest although the newer universities were greatly inffuenced 
by them- 

There were fresh que^otis and lines of enquiry opening up every day, 
and he asked Mr- Richey if it was not natural to expect that the whole of 
the educational held should not now be surveyed by a Royal Commission. 
He wu not in love with Royal Commissinns as such. There were many 
Royal Commissions which had not produced any results; there were 
others which had groped more or less in the dark; others again which put 
forward schemes based on foreign ideas and imperfectly atiapted to Indian 
conditions. But the Royal Commission which he contempbted would be 
one manned mainly by Indians, not only educational experts, because 
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they Idoked at educatioD from ouly the educational point of ^lew, btil 
also others who looked at education from the point of view of life, of the 
futDrCi of the past, of thefr sodal aysteni, and of all the different needs 
which Aiose in modem India—taco who would look at uDiTersity educa¬ 
tion from a broad, practical, national point of view. They wanted culture; 
they wanted higher education ; but at the same time no country could live 
on mere ideal culture^ They must have that culture throwing its roots 
deep down into every departmeot of life. He did not like to bear people 
say, " We are now going to work for self-government \ therefore let us have 
education/" That was a fiilse idea. Education should serve a wider need 
than politics. But, at the same time, it must be recognired that real 
educatioD as opposed to education in the air must take count of every 
concrete fact—polidcalj socialp ecooomicp religious, and pbydcal—^d every 
living movements For his parl^ he would support a movementi for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission ooosisting mainly of people who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the educational machinery and needs of India^ 
with its social life^ with its past^, with its prejudices and predilections* men 
who would not merely make a report, but would have a hand also- in 
moulding Indians future. Of course, he would not exclude EugUsbiDen. 
He bad the greatest admiration for the workers who had come from 
England But in the invest^ation of such a big question as the one before 
them* it was most important that they should have the decision resting 
mainly in Iridlm hands. (Hear^ hearp and applausCp) 

Lady Chatterjee said that she had not intended to speak on the 
paper, but felt that she must say a few words prindpally on the point 
of adult education, which she was sorry to hod Mr. Richey had not rnen- 
doned* 'Unless there was a great deal done for adult educatioo* primary 
education would never go forward at all. It was hopeless 10 think that 
a mother-b-hw would encourage a girl to read and continue her education 
if the mother-in-law herself was illiteiate. It was not human nature- 
W'hal was needed was that adult education should be brought into the 
villages, and there lay a very big field for social service in India. If the 
large numbers of educated men and women were to take up this work 
in villages and make education popular in the homes, then there would 
not be such a great need for compulsory education. The parents, instead 
of having to be whipped, as in the story related by Sir Henry Sharps 
if their children did not go to school^ would be only too glad to send 
them. (Ldiighter and applause.) India was at that stage of political 
development where it simply could not wait for the time to come when the 
children in the infants' school would be educated. It bad to be Temem- 
bered that girls left school at a very early age* and they lapsed back 
into illiteracy. An uneducated womanhood was very dangerous in India^ 
where the women had so great an influence in iheix homes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tuilkbuu. said he desired to add a few words from the angle 
of his own experience of college and university life in India. They all 
knew that the ortgtnal idea of education in India was that if India was 
educated at the top, the education would biter through the pores until it 
reached the lowest level That theory had proved a lallacy. It had not 
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filtcfed down, and it wu do wonder that the Govcrament wu frightened 
by the ipjalling diiScultiei of tackling the problem of educatioo direct 
After some years experience id Indian college education, his coonction 
WM that it was hag-ridden by examijuitiods j secondly, ihcte wu a cod- 
Btant tendency to lower the standard by a mass-productian of graduates; 
but, tbifdiy. EngUsb education had produced very fai-readjing effects! 
Our education had given Indians very little in the way of a substitute for 
their ihartKA and religion. The r«uk was a great deal of mental and 
moral eonfusioa. ^ A great deal of education in every country in the world, 
considering the time, money, and energy put into it, must be tadled a 
comparative failure. He would not say that English education in India 
had b«n a failure if one only looked at the number of very distiiiguialied 
men, Inteltectually and morally, it had produced in recent years;, and 
forgot the number of unfortunate Med B,A/s and failed intermediates 
Mr. LATjrt said that at the beginning of hU illuminating paper Mr, 
Richey had enumeated the criticisms whidi he had heard of our Indian 
system of education. Mr, Richey might have added to his list a case that 
had come to the notice of the late Sir James Wilson. An old Punjabi 
peasant complained that he was alone in the world, and had iw oite 
to help him on his Land, " But what about your two sons ?" asked Sir 
James. “ Oh I" replied the old man, “one of them died last year of the 
plague; and thcother has passed the middltscboo] examiaation." That was 
the attitude of the average Punjabi a generation back. If Sir James could 
come amongst them now he would be ostooisbed, as those of the present 
generation were astonished, at the change that had come in the attitude of 
tl» Punjab mossea towards the education of boys. Many causes had con. 
tribuled to this result, imd perhaps the most important and the most com¬ 
prehensive was the time-spirit working through the medium of the tens of 
thousands of Punjabis who during the war came into contact with the 
greater world beyond the seas. Another important cause was the effort 
made in the Ponjab to enable the various communities, especially of the 
rural area, to take thdr share in the administration of the educational 
department, and thiu serve as centres of encouragement and uplift to their 
cl^men. He desirrf to eipress his entire agreement with Mr. Richey 
with what he said with regard to compulsory education. No system of 
nuss education could succeed unless it was accompanied by the adoption 
of the pnnaple of progressive couipulsiDn. He also agreed with Mr 
Richey that the administrative unit for compulsion should be the villaee* 
and no? any larger area. 


Another matter on which he agreed with Mr. Richey was the aanhv 
which ^ encoimt^ in India generally in the matter of female eduea. 

^ ® auggMtion j one way of popuhmring 

female educabon among the masses was to encourage 

That pro^, no doubt, would be met immedial^ by ^ ornw of di^ 
Mum; but he w« convinced that these diffieglii« were not bsolubL' 
The intirjuctioi, of religious education would do more to reconcile me 

"to X ™ "> 
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In condtubo, be dcured to join cordiiillj in wbat had fallen from ihe 
various speaker^ indudiog their Chairman, with regard to the work which 
Mr, Richey and Mis, Richey had done for the uplift of the people in the 
Punjab and elsewhere. (Hear, hear, and applause,} 

Mr. E. TvoutAN said he would like to hearten l^y Chatteijec with 
regard tO adult education by a brief rderence to what had been 
achieved in the Punjab, The two pioneen of the Punjab Primary Elduca. 
don Act were with theoH-^ir Michael 0 ‘Dwyer and Mr. Richey, That 
Act was responsible for a vast movenient with regard to mraJ education. 
They had io every district what was known as a Rural Cooununily Board 
a purely unofficial body of those interested in the education and uplift of 
the pe<^ 1 e in the district, and these local Boards were nffi h a tH with a body 
at headquarters at Lahore, known as the Rural Comcoonily CouncU. This 
orgoniAatioo arranged to bring light to the people in the villages in many 
ways, such as lectures, cinema enteitalnments, msgic-Ianterjis, and discus- 
Btofls on the village green. By these means the people in the province had 
been largely encouraged to take to take advantage of the Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act, which bad had such striking results. But the activities on behalf 
of adult education had not ceased at that poioL la the year tqaa the 
Provincial Report on Educat loo stated with some pride that there were over 
a hundred adult schools in the province. Last ystr Sir George Anderson 
informed a coDference of Directors in Delhi that there were then in the 
Punjab 3,ao8 adult schools, with Sj,ow) pupils. (Applause.) The effect 
that those institutioos had on the people in supporting and helping officials 
and non^fflcials in Dutkiog a success of the Primary Education Act was 
incalculable. (Applause.) 

Mr, J, H. LtnosAVsaid he was afraid became from a distressful province 
with r^ard to education, where there were over a thousand secondary 
schools, and where much more was spent on university than on primary 
education. He wished to emphasize the importance of bdog the question 
of taxation with regard to cducatiojj. Although evciybody was frightened 
at the' idea of putting on toxationj there was no need for fear so long as 
the money was earmarked for primary education. When he was going 
amongst the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal they said to him again and 
again, “ Put oo a cess, hut give ns real primary education among the 
villages," That being so, there was every hope of success in going forward 
on a recognized system of taxation, earmarking the money for primary 
education. In Bengal they had put this idea into a Bdl, and proposed to 
raise a crore a yax by taxation, nuinjy on cultivators. That Bill was now 
before the Bengal L^islatire Cooncil. 

The impottance of primary education could not be over-emphasized, 
especially in the present political condition of the country. In Bengal 
today it was indeed in a parlous state. Out of about two million in pr imar y 
classes only idiout 5 per cent, got to class four, which was the first stage at 
which litenicy could be reached. That was a terrible figure. It meant 
that almost all the money spent was thrnwn away. 

In this connection the speaker referted to the necessity of te>organtzB^ 
ing the inspect orate. Education officials above the rank of a sub-iospector 
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thought it beneath their dignity to enter u pnnmiy school. The 
inspect orate should be sptit from the bottom to the top, so that some of 
the better brains would be aTailabte for primaif schools^ 

With r^aid to girls' education be meotioded one bopeful sigOi that 
educated yotmg meu uow wanted educated brides. 

The Chairman: Ladles and GentkEnefiT —We ha?e had some very 
valuable points put by those who have spoten* and 1 propose to make only 
one obserratiout in making which 1 shall conhne myself to the litnit of time 
I have laid down lor those who have taken part in the discussioQ. I 
would iottoduce the subject by an appaneutly irrelevant teferenoe to 
something of which it really forms a part. There has been going on in 
the world for many years past, and especially since the Warjn all countries 
where agriculture forms an important part of that country's work^ a great 
struggle between the country and the tuwnu We have here today a number of 
educational erpetts and others like myself who sit at the feet of those educa¬ 
tion Gamaliels, but if this was a gathering of economists 1 should, i think, get 
everyone of them to agree with me that it is one of the most Interesting 
struggles of the prescc t time. The complaint of the agiiculiurahst is that be 
is not getting a fair deal from the towns^ thai he is being paid for his produce 
an amount very little larger than he Teccived before the War, and the 
manufacturer in the towns is demanding a much larger price for his goods- 
The struggle on the part of the educationalCst is part of that bigger 
struggle^ In all agricultuml countries there h a certain amount of suspicion 
atill exisUng—though I am happy to hear that in the Punjab, at any rate, it 
IS less extensive than k was—on the part of the cultivator towards the 
educator^ That attitude Is largely based in all countries on this point of 
view. The agriculturalist says: '* It is very' bard to keep the younger mao 
upon the land. In every country there is a pull from the Country to the 
towns. You people who wish to educate our sons make it harder, and 
you deprive us of their services at home when they are exceedingly valuable 
to us.'' In Europe^ where this struggle Is going on, the education 
departments suder quite as much as they do in India. That should be 
encourugement to India^ There arecuuntiies where compulsory education 
is honoured much more in the breach than in the observance, it is 
exceedingly hard to explain to people in this country* where the vast 
majority of the population have for more than three genemtinns lived 
in the towns, and know of nothing except the town, and only look upon the 
country as a place in which to play football or tcnnla or to shcMJt, how 
acute this struggle ia in predominantly agricultural lands. One of the 
problems in India is to persuade the culdvatof of the value of education. 
(Applause.) 

Sir M. M. BHOWTfAOGRCE. in proposing a vqre of thanks to the Lecturer 
and to the Chainnajip spoke of hts friendship with the Lecturers faiher 
the late Sir James Richey, of the Indian Civil S^ice, Bombay, aodsome^ 
rime member of the Bombay Government. He said that he had followed with 
great interest not only the Leettuer^s address, hut what had been of equal 
v-alue—namely* the discussion from so many experta. It was a very large 
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subjectp which he knew couM not be deiit with Mly in the liffliied time at 
the LectiLrer'& dbposaJ. The Lecturer had dealt with primary' tsducatioor 
secqndaiy educiitionj and universiljf education [ but where wa& the question 
of indusinal ediicatioii ? Education in itsdf was not sufficient; it was 
the use and applicabilitjr of the education ofanminn which really mattered. 
He therddre would have liked to hear some indication of the stage at 
which industrial education could hnd its place in the system of public 
instruction in India; because the detcLopment of induiuries waa 
the crying need Of the country, and had been too long neglected. 
(Heatf hear.} 

Lord ^VlntertoD had not only by his presence but by the insmictive 
comments he had made on many of the topics dealt with in the paper 
proved to them the deep interest he took in this aU-important subject, 
while others of seemingly greater consequence must be engaging his atten- 
tion. He had much pi wore in asking the Meeting to lender to the noble 
Chairman and Lecturer a hearty vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Richey I Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank those who have made 
some very kind inferences to myself this ailemnonr and more paiticnlarly 
for the extremely generous way yon have spoken of my work. May 1 
thank you for mentioning my wife's name as well. I will not detain you 
any longer at this late hour. 

Sfr. R. K. Sonaajt writes i 

1 would like to reverse the plan of tho&e who spake in the disciission— 
1 shall first critidre^ and then praise the very able paper. 1 feel that Mr. 
Richey did not deal with ihree important M's—moneyp inomls^ muscle. 
The chief difficulty with legard to education in India is money. Where is 
ii to come from? Increased taxation would be vigorously opposed, and 
parents will not pay for education on anything like a reasonable scale. 
The spirit of edticatioDil benefactors which has so blessed the schools and 
universities in the West is greatly lacking. I wish the paper hadlndtr^ted 
means. 

And next, and no less important^ morals. The paper told us of school 
moUoes delightful in unmeant humour, hut of noii^ In chajacter-buLtding. 
It is the school chapels and the tone and the principles of Western instl^ 
rations which make character—which teach boys and ^rls, young mefi and 
womcii:i how to play the game straf^Ai^ to say nothing if they lose^and less 
if they win. The paper was silent as to how we can introduce a system of 
chataetcr-building into the education of India. ^Vithont that, education 
is vain. 

And lastlyp muscle. The sound body h needed to bold the sound 
mind. The paper hardly touched on this. 

Bat now for the praise^ 1 would give my grea^test praise to the sugges¬ 
tion that eduration should be a reserved subject* If law and order be 
reservedp that a man or woman should keep himseU or herself by kw In 
order, is part of the subject. Unless the indlvtdual can control himaelf, 
the control of the community is hopeless. Education is at the base of 
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the whole questioo of doraintoo suuu and efeottu] home nUe. 1 would 
8 ® fortber thua Mr. Richefi end detmiod that the educadoaiil lervioe 
diould U put on the same levd u the Ci«l Semce. Edmaiioa shoold 
not be liable to rise aod & 1 ] aooordiog to the political bdrometer. A high- 
broir U a mao educated beyond lui iateltigenci& Heaien scad India the 
best men to 6nd Uw intelligeBcc of our youth asd to propoftioo 
educatloo to It 


VILLAGE UPLIFT IN THE PUNJAB 

By Mr. F. L. Bhaytje, u.c., i.c.s. 

The Gurgaon district, which was the scene of the work I 
wish to describe, adjoins the Delhi Province on the south 
and south-west, but belongs to the Punjab. It has a 
populationo£ nearly 700,000 people living in 1,400 villages, 
which vary in size from half a dozen huts to a thousand 
houses or more, and are composed of all die usual Hin¬ 
dustan tribes of Meos, Ahirs, Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, etc. 

Mrs. Brayne and I went to Gurgaon at the end of 1920. 
She was new to India and I had been away for six years. 
We arrived, after a failed monsoon, in a district labelled, 
ever since the British first took it over, as " very insecure.” 
Influenza had recently got a record bag in the district; the 
Indian Army was being demobilized as fast as the soldiers* 
papers could be signed, and the winter rains then failed 
altogether. Every village we visited presented a more 
gloomy picture than the last. There were thousands of 
ex-soldiers with nothing to do and not a great deal to cat. 
Many people were undoubtedly on short commons. The 
canal only gave about 40,000 acres of crops, and the only 
other green fields in sight were on the wells. There was 
a little political non-co-operation in the towns, but it soon 
yielded to treatment, and we were able to devote the rest of 
our spare time to the study of the problems of village life. 

The people were poor, desperately poor, desperately 
dirty and unhealthy, with no conscious desire for anything 
belter because they had no idea that anything belter was 
possible. The problem was not only to find remedies for 
the evils we saw around us, put them into practice, test 
them and prove their value, but to win the confidence of 
the villagers convince them that we were both out to help, 
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and could really help them, and finally make them want 
to help themselves. 

Study am) Experiment 

The whole problem did not present itself to us in a day, 
and the cure did not come to us in a year or in several 
years. It took seven years of study and experiment on the 
part of ourselves and all our fellow-workers, official and 
non-ofEcial, to w'ork out what is called **the Gurg^aon 
Scheme. ” It is briefly sketched in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and is fully described in my 
book, Village Uplift in India," particularly the second 
edition just published by the Oxford University Press, 
Our method of dealing with the villager is dealt with in a 
book called "Socrates in an Indian Village," also just 
published by the Oxford University Press. Early in 
October last the Punjab Government published a pamphlet 
called Rural Uplift in Gurgaon/* press reviews of which 
I have seen. The Gurgaon Scheme claims to deal with the 
whole life and activity of the peasant and his family and 
to present a complete remedy for the present terrible 
condition in which he lives. At the same time, the remedy 
is simple and cheap and can be easily applied by the 
peasant himself if be can be persuaded to do so, and the 
methods of persuasion have been worked out in the fullest 
detail. 

That we have "delivered the goods” in Gurgaon dis¬ 
trict has been admitted by the many hundreds of visitors 
from all parts of India—officials, missionaries and non¬ 
officials, ladies as well as gentlemen, Indians and Europeans 
—who came to see the work. Perusal of the newspaper 
notices of the first edition of " Village Uplift” and of the 
work itself will show that the Press is enthusiastically 
unanimous m acclaiming that the foundations of a new 
India have been laid in Gurgaon, 

Briefly stated, our object in Gurgaon has been to jerk 
the villager out of his old groove, convince him that 
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improvement is possible, and kill his fatalisni: by demon¬ 
strating that both climate, disease and pests can be success¬ 
fully fought. He must be laughed out of his uneconomic 
and unhealthy customs, and taught better ways of living 
and of farming. 


Propaganda 

Our method is intensive propaganda, aided by laughter 
and often by song. Once you have gained the confidence 
of the villager, you can poke fun at him; and once you can 
use the great weapon of ridicule, the battle is won. If 
you will take a glance at “Socrates," you will see that 
the most successful form of lecture is a stream of good- 
humoured chaff and banter. As a friend among friends, 
once you are admitted to friendship, you can go anywhere 
and say anything, no offence is meant or looked for, and 
you can achieve your great object of making the villager 
think and argue. Once he does that, he is lost—rather 
saved, as very few of the old customs that impede his 
progress will stand the light of reason. 

The secrets of our success were to deal with the whole 
of village life, to take the whole district as the field of 
operations, and to deluge the area with every form of 
propaganda and publicity that we could devise or adopt 
or afford. Uplift is a mass movement, a combined assault, 
and no area, no part of life, and no method of attack can 
be neglected. 

There are several essentials in the campaign. No 
custom must be attacked until we have found a satisfactory 
substitute, or we shall merely replace one devil with seven. 
Every position must be assaulted from as many directions 
as possible—for instance, the filth of the village can be 
dealt W'ith both from an agrictiltural and a health point of 
view—but religion must be left severely alone. Barring 
religion, however, everything in village life is fair game. 

As everyone knows, propaganda will move mountains; 
there is no habit or custom that cannot be undermined w'ith 
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propaganda, and no new method that cannot be popularized 
with propaganda, as long as the campaign is sufficiently 
intensive and continuous and sufficiently lively. 

Wireless broadcasting we never had, and loud-speakers 
only once, but once we can have this last discovery of 
science, it will be w*orth all the rest put together. In fact, 
village uplift in India will only really begin when village 
broadcasting starts. Once or twice w-e had the cinema, 
but that was too expensive for us. In any case, our great 
ally, the magic lantern, is really a far better weapon for 
village-to-village lecturing, and infinitely cheaper and 
easier to work; and the cinema might easily kill it if it 
became too common. 

“A Live Issue” 

Next to the lantern come the strolling minstrels and 
glee singers, an indigenous institution roped In and bribed 
to sing our *' dope.” They cost very little, and hundreds 
of villagers will sit enthralled for hours W'hile they tell 
them in song how to wash the baby, or what sort of wheat 
to sow! We plaster the walls with cartoons and posters, 
distribute leaflets, handbills and poems, organize shows 
and demonstrations and competitions—the Palival plough¬ 
ing championships are the best thing of their kind in India 
—-and prizes are even given for poems and essays. 

Uplift is a live issue and no one is allowed to forget it. 
We preach in season and out of season. Not a village or 
villager but knows all about our campaign and is compelled 
to have an opinion about it, to take sides and argue one 
way or the other. We got the district talking and thinking, 
and that was all we wanted, as the evils we fought were so 
obvious and the remedies so simple that they were bound 
to be accepted on their merits before long, if only we could 
get the people to discuss them. No detail of village life 
was omitted, no form of publicity neglected, and no village 
spared. 

We make a great bid for the help of Youth, and the 
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Boy Scoutj when well trained and well led, is our greatest 
ally. He delights to shock his parents by driving a coach 
and four through their pet prejudiceSj and his elders can 
do nothing but look on and smile with approval. 

OmciAi. AND Non-Official Agency 

To avoid misunderstanding 1 must here make a confession. 
I was the head of the district. I always worked hand in glove 
with the rural leaders, but once I had them with me in any 
new departure, I did not hesitate to use the whole of my 
official influence to obtain acceptance for it and to get tt 
carried out in the villages. 1 expected my sutmrdinates 
to help me loyally and they did so. No one knew better 
than they did that our only object was to uplift rural India, 
and no one knew better than the Indian officials and the 
rural leaders that we were on the right path. Had they not 
threshed out with me every detail of the programme and 
discussed a thousand times every possible objection and 
every possible alternative? It was their hearty approval 
and their close co-operation and staunch loyalty that enabled 
us to put our programme into such complete operation all 
over the district Without the help of my official position, 
what we did in seven years might well have taken twenty- 
seven. 

The advantages of being able to work out and put into 
practice and test, and finally confirm a complete regenera¬ 
tion of Indian village life in the period of one official head¬ 
ship of the district, are so obvious that I need hardly 
defend myself here. We forced the pace deliberately. 
We were told inside and outside the district that the squalor 
of the village was incurable, and, even if there were a 
remedy, its application was impossible. In the short time 
at our disposal^—and we never knew how short or how long 
it would be—we had to disprove both statements and 
establish a /mV accompli to the satisfaction both of the 
district and of the world at large. 
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SiuFLC Remedies 

The prog'ramme ttself is simple. The village must be 
cleaned by the villagers, not by the menial castes, and the 
pit is the solution of the problem. Pits six foot deep are 
dug by ever)' cultivator, and there is collected—‘for future 
use in the fields—everything that now poisons the village, 
and one end is fitted up as a rustic latrine. The dung- 
cakes, so commonly used for fuel, must be abolished. 
Substitutes can be and are being found, and all cow-dung 
must go back to the fields. The houses must have windows, 
and so on; simple remedies for simple ailinents. 

The centre of the problem, however, is the uplift of the 
women. Without properly trained and properly respected 
mothers, you cannot have properly brought-up children. 
The w'omen must be taught to make their homes comfortable 
and bring up their children properly. They must be made 
worthy of respect, and the people must be taught to give them 
the honour they arc due. Unnecessary drudgery, such as 
the flour-mill and the dung-cake, must be eliminated to give 
them time to look after the children, to make and mend their 
clothes, and to tidy and brighten the home. Thus and thus 
only shall we have the children brought up as good citizens 
and worthy of the future w'e hope to give to India. Train 
the w'oman, and the village will uplift itself. Neglect her, 
and we are ploughing the sands. The best teacher of the 
child is its mother. Let It learn uplift at its mother's knee. 

The Domestic School 

The training of the girls presented difficulties, until the 
villagers recognized that the village school was just as 
much open to the girls as to the boys. With the well-known 
high standards of the Indian village, the girls could safely 
be sent w'iih their brothers; and the next problem speedily 
arose, how to teach them the domestic sciences. For that 
w-e had to found a special School of Domestic Economy, 
where village women, teachers'^ wives and other relations 
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were taught the rudiments of hygiene and sanitation as w'e!! 
as sewing, knitting, cooking, and bringing up of children, 
and then sent back to teach in their village schools. At 
present they teach the little girls only, but it will not be 
long before they are in charge of the infants class as well. 

The Domestic School aims at teaching all that a village 
mother should know, and so popular has it become that 
the wives of the rural gentry now' insist on being admitted 
for a short course, not to enable them to earn a living as 
teachers, but to enable them to run their homes better and 
help a bit in the village. Could we have a more promising 
sign of the times ? 

The other special school, known as the School of Rural 
Economy, trains the male teachers and also the Village 
Guides, an institution of which you have read in the report 
of the Royal Commission. Our hope is that every official 
who comes in contact with village life will, before long, 
be compelled to go through a course at this school, and for 
future recruitment of rural officials none will be taken who 
have not graduated in this most necessary training. When 
everyone who visits the village is inspired with the same 
ideals and preaches the same gospel, our attack on the 
villager will be irresistible. 

The Lady SuPERiNTENDEJtx 

So important is the uplift of the women, and such 
progress was made in Gurgaon, that it became necessary 
to employ a special Lady Superintendent to co-ordinate, 
organize, and develop this side of the movement. Miss 
E. M. Wilson, an English lady of high courage and ample 
(Qualifications, was engaged, and she ts in sole charge of 
everything connected with women and infants’ w'elfare 
work, including the health visitors and health centres, 
the training of mid wives, the Domestic School, and the 
CO-educational work going on in the village schools. 

This appointment has been a rare success; it has caught 
the imagination both of the women and of the men. The 
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woTnen have complete confidence in Miss Wilson, and are 
as keen as she and all of us are on their own betterment. 
The lady superintendent, however, is not a cheap institu¬ 
tion. There are five essential qualifications: maternity, 
midwifery, nursing, education, and physical training, and 
the incumbent must be qualified in as many as possible. 
'Miss Wilson holds diplomas in four of them. The 
women’s work, generally regarded as so difficult, has been 
perhaps our greatest success, possibly because the women 
are so keenly alive to the interests of their children that, 
once they trust us, they are ready to grasp at anything 
which may relieve their present condition of suffering and 
ignorance. The foundations were laid by the devoted work 
of Mrs. Brayne, and the way in which she stood for hours 
in village after village inspecting the babies and advising 
their mothers soon won the confidence of the village 
women. 

An Intensive Campaign Needed 

People say the East is changeless. It may look so from 
the outside and pirn fa change^ plus e’est la mhtig chose, 
but since the war opened up the world to the peasant 
soldier and modem science annihilated time and space, 
the Indian villager is changing very rapidly indeed. 
India—-at any rate, Northern India—is ready for a general 
assault upon all its bad old ways. A five years’ intensive 
campaign would see the beginning of the end of child 
marriage, the open well, the filthy village, the dung-cake, 
the wearing of jewellery by children and men, the 
excessive use of it by women, of wasteful agricukural 
finance, and of all the uneconomic and unhealthy customs 
we were brought up to speak of with bated breath. I say this 
deliberately and after years of discussion and experience, 
I have raised just as hearty a laugh against all these 
customs from crowded audiences in colleges and large 
cities of the Punjab and United Provinces as I have in half 
the villages of my own district. 
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The slogan has hitherto been “ hands off Oriental cus¬ 
toms,” but when our whole system of education and of 
administration, and our whole life in India ts one big attack 
on Oriental habits of thought and action, surely it is better 
for us to form definite objectives and try and mould the 
changes into profitable directions, instead of trying to 
ignore the fact that the whole fabric of Eastern life has 
been undermined and is crumbling before our eyes. Much 
of the change is for the better, but some is for the worse. 
Dare we shut our eyes to it, instead of trying to use our 
induence to assist in directing it? 

Such are the very briefest outlines of the objects and 
methods of the Gurgaon Scheme. It is a mass move¬ 
ment, and loses much of its force if applied on a small 
experimental scale or to only a part of village life. It is 
a general attack, a large-scale offensive, and not a series 
of trench raids, that is going to roll back the forces of dirt, 
squalor, and ignorance in village India. The details will 
vary from district to district, but the main lines are, I think, 
what have been laid down at Gurgaon during the last seven 
years. 

An All-India Task 

Should this work be extended over the whole of India? 
I am certain of it. We are pledged to democratic institu¬ 
tions. India is a land of villages, and our voters must 
always be predominantly peasants. At present the peasant's 
horizon is bounded by the next meal or the next harvest. 
He is sunken in debt and the slave of dirt and disease. 
He is obsessed with the struggle for existence, while that 
existence is made infinitely difficult and complicated by a 
mass of unhealthy and uneconomic customs in which he 
can conceive no possibility of change or improvement. 
How can he exercise his vote with intelligence and dis¬ 
crimination, until he has been lifted out of the slough in 
which he is at present sunken? Village uplift will not 
only teach the peasant to understand his own interests, but 
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will also make him ready to vote ior, work for, and pay 
for his own betterment. 

Answer to Criticisms 

There are three main lines of criticism of the Gurgaon 
Scheme. First the personal equation, and the difhcuUy 
of securing continuity, secondly finance, and thirdly the 
population problem. 

The third is easily settled. The main end of the Gurgaon 
Scheme is not to increase produce—that is only an incident 
of the campaign in a poor district—but to raise the standard 
of living, and no rise in the standard of living has ever 
yet been accompanied by an abnormal rise in the birth-rate. 
The “uplifted” villager will never be submerged by an 
increase of population. We do increase produce and we 
stop waste, but we teach how to spend as well. We do not 
replace silver ornaments with gold, but with mosquito-nets 
and warm clothes. The mere increase of wealth is no goal 
of village uplift; the villager's whole outlook and manner 
of living is changed. We relieve the mother of the 
drudgery of grinding the com, not that she may loaf about 
the village in idleness, but because we have already taught 
her to devote more time to looking after her children. 

The other two problems go together, and depend upon 
the agency to which we entrust this vast work. Arc we 
going to regard uplift as a hobby for enthusiastic officials 
and their wives to dabble with in their spare time, or do 
we conceive it as the most important duty—after the main¬ 
tenance of law and order—of the Government of a village- 
dwelling countr>' ? Do we regard village uplift as a stunt, 
or do we recognize it as the essential forerunner and 
accompaniment of a Government based on peasant 
suffrage ? 

Departmentalism Inappropriate 

For myself I have worked Jong enough at this vast 
business to bo quite convinced that it cannot just be tacked 
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on lo the duties of the district officer. He stready has more 
work than he can do, and ts already slipping' out of touch 
with the villager owing to the multitudinous calls upon his 
lime at headquarters. Moreover, the work, besides being 
of unlimited extent, requires special qualihcations and 
special training. 

Nor do 1 think that it is possible so perfectly to co¬ 
ordinate all the present departments of Government that 
this work can be left to them alone. Had this been possible it 
would have already been done, as there is nothirig new in the 
details of the Gurgaon programme. The only new thing is 
the co-ordination of effort, or rather the popularisation and 
application, by a specially trained staff of propagandists, 
of the many benefits w'htch the various departments of 
Government have in store for the villager. The uplift 
w'orker is, in fact, the village publicity agent of alt the 
departments of Government. He tells the villager in hts owm 
language of the good things Government has discovered 
for his benefit, and shows him how to avail himself of them. 
He finds out what the villager's trouble is, and suggests a 
remedy. He Is not a specialist, but hais a general working 
knowledge of the results of the work of all the specialist 
departments, and this he passes on to the villager as 
required by the particular problem he is trying to solve for 
him. The uplift worker is the interpreter of the good 
intentions of Government for the betterment of the villager. 

The villager has little use for specialists. Just as all 
the threads of Government activity emanate from one 
source at the fountain head, so when they reach the village 
must they be all collected together again and presented to 
the villager as a connected whole. The villager will never 
appreciate the details and ramifications of departmentalism; 
the only way of helping him is to send him people like 
himself, who look at village life as one big whole and can 
advise him generally about the many problems of his life. 

Besides, the work is too vast to be anything but a whole¬ 
time ” job. There is an immense amount to be done besides 
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preaching and demonstrating from village to village. 
Work has to be inspired and co-ordinated from district to 
district; district workers must be trained, and there must 
be training establishments within the district for the village 
workers and the schoolmasters and the schoolmistresses. 
There is research to be done, cinema films have to be made, 
and village newspapers organized not only for men, but 
for women and even for children. Every fair must be 
flooded with every kind of propaganda. Districts will 
require help in designing and printing cartoons and posters 
and in making lantern-slides. Above alt, village broad¬ 
casting must be organized. 

Proposed Special Agency 

There is no doubt whatever in my ovrn mind that if 
village uplift is going to be carried out on the universal scale 
that is necessary to prepare India for self-government, it 
will have to be entrusted to a special agency, with its own 
staff, its owTT training institutions, and its own money. It 
is a special kind of work demanding special training and 
special qualifications, and it dovetails into the work of every 
department of Government, just as the existing departments 
already dovetail into each other. 

In the Punjab the nucleus of this new agency already 
exists in the provincial Rural Community Board and the 
district Rural Community Councils. The various officials 
of Government already have their hands full. The district 
boards have their statutory duties and thetr statutory 
limitations. These new rural councils have filled a 
and are making good, and, inspired and directed by the 
special uplift staff, will easily and naturally develop into 
the village uplift agency. 

Not that the establishment of such an agency will 
absolve the district officer or any other official from his 
primary duty of doing all in his power to uplift his fellow- 
men. Just as the Royal Commission on Agriculture laid it 
on every official to help the co-operative movement, so it is 
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and ever will be the bounden duty of everyone, official or 
non-official, to help forward the great movement of village 
uplift. 

F tKANCE 

The financial problem will solve itself, if we create a 
special uplift agency. The villager ts an excellent tax¬ 
payer. but nowadays he is getting critical, and when be 
sees his village as dirty, his crops as poor, and his family 
as unhealthy as ever they were, he is beginning to wonder 
where his taxes go, and so far from suggesting that he 
should pay more, he and his elected representatives are 
sometimes inclined to suggest that he should pay less. 
Give the villager his own special helper, living and working 
in the closest touch with him, tackling his everyday difficul¬ 
ties and problems, and not only tackling but succeeding m 
solving them—and Gurgaon has proved that success is 
certain—and he will gladly pay whatever is needed to 
finance the uplift campaign. Gurgaon is poor enough, but 
it demonstrated the truth of this again and again. The 
villager does not lack intelligence; convince him that you 
are out for his betterment, and that you can deliver the 
goods, and you will never lack for funds. 

OsGAMiEED Support 

The question next arises whether, if Government has 
established a special agency to co-ordinate, organise, and 
inspire this great work of rural uplift, our duty has been 
done. I think not. There is room for private effort and 
very ample room. There is much interest being displayed 
both in India and in England at the moment, in the welfare 
of rural India, and there is a very widespread desire to help, 
but no one knows quite how’ to set about it. If we could 
organize some sort of association that eould head up all 
this philanthropic enthusiasm and turn it to proper account, 
invaluable assistance could be rendered to India. 

Apart from arousing interest and disseminating in forma- 
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tion, the collection of money is extremely important. 
Pioneer work is always difficult to finance. Governments 
and local bodies work by budgets carefully calculated long 
in advance, and new and experimental work can rarely claim 
a place in the estimates of future expenditure. There 
is a very real need for an organization which could help 
experimental work tilt it has sufficiently justified itself to 
be included in official budgets. The Carnegie Trust in 
England has recognized this need, and makes special 
provision for the assisting of pioneer work. Two of the 
principles governing its policy are: (i) “The Trustees’ 
purpose rather is to provide the initial expenditure for the 
efficient inauguration of projects which are likely to have 
a permanent material value” ; and ( 2 ) "new projects of a 
pioneer order take precedence of old-established schemes, 
the value of which is generally recognized, and which, 
therefore, can legitimately look for support from the general 
public or are the objects of statutory provision.” 

This is my idea of the function of an Indian Village 
Welfare Association, It would not relieve Government or 
any local body of a penny of their proper expenditure. 
It would finance promising experiments and give a start to 
work which otherwise might rjever have a chance. As soon 
as the work had made good and proved its value, the 
Association would drop out and leave Government or local 
bodies to finance it. A typical instance of the manner in 
which the Association would work can be seen in the way 
the Carnegie Trust has helped rural community councils 
in England with initial grants for a term of years. 

The encouragement that such an Association would give 
to the workers in India would be beyond all calculation, 
and out of all proportion to any financial assistance it could 
render to the actual work. To realize that they had at their 
back an organized body of friends and supporters both in 
India and England would be an immense stimulus both to 
officials and non-officials working in this great field. 

There is already work of the kind I have described waiting 
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to be helped. There is Gurgaon with its many institutions 
and its many experiments^ and there are the rural community 
councils in the Punjab, which, as f have said, might easily 
be expanded into a great rural uplift agency. In fact, 
there is ample ground for the Association to start on in the 
Punjab, and it would probably be advisable for it to coniine 
its labours at the outset to establishing the work in Gurgaon 
and the Punjab and Delhi Province. One w’elhcultivated 
crop is worth many scatterings of seed, and before spread¬ 
ing to other parts of India it would be well to make a 
success of one place first, and that a place that we know is 
thirsting for our help. Once " uplift ” has taken firm root 
in the North it will soon spread over the rest of the country,'. 

There are branches of the work where the Association 
can provide immediate help. Village broadcasting must 
be established, and there is a big field for travelling cinema 
show's. If they make good as means of uplift—as un¬ 
doubtedly they will—the Association will soon be relieved 
of them, and its funds released for further pioneering. 
An even greater opening for the immediate attention of our 
Indian Village Welfare Association is the women's welfare 
work. This sort of work is and always will be hard to 
officialize, and offers a perfect field for unofficial enterprise. 
The Lady Superintendent at Gurgaon is even now being 
financed from public subscriptions raised spontaneously by 
the people of Gurgaon on the eve of my departure from 
the district as a proof that they were determined to cany' 
on the uplift work. But this fund w'ill not last for ever, 
and it would be a great thing if the women’s welfare w'ork 
could be made the special object of such an Association as 
1 have outlined. I am far from suggesting the pauperiza¬ 
tion of the Indian villager, and those w'ho know him will 
agree W'ith me that he does not want it either. The villager 
W'ill pay alt right, but he must first be convinced that he is 
being asked to pay for something worth having, and he 
must be given a lead and he must be organized. 
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I have pointed out the immediate need for such an Asso*^ 
ctation and sugg^ested some of the splendid opportunities 
for service that await it. There is no doubt that we could 
do an immense amount of good by orgaoizing ourselves to 
give a lead in this vast work of rural uplift, and to demon¬ 
strate in a practical shape our goodwill towards India. 
There is a very general desire for rural uplift work in 
Northern India, and the presence of an Association strongly 
supported in India and England would put heart into all 
those who wanted to get on with the work, while the fact 
that money w*as available, in however small quantities, 
for approved enterprises, would often bring about the 
starting of these very enterprises. 

I do not wish to claim that Gurgaon uplift is the only 
possible scheme for the regeneration of rural India, f do 
claim—and in this I am supported by the many visitors to 
Gurgaon, the Press, and the very considerable correspond¬ 
ence which the writing of a book about it has produced— 
that the Gurgaon Scheme is a complete and logical whole, 
and does provide a satisfactory and practical remedy for the 
existing state of affairs. In this paper I have endeavoured 
to explain its principles and practice, and to point out how 
I believe it can be extended to a far larger area than the 
Gurgaon district, and how the difficulties which have been 
suggested from time to time can be overcome. 

Gurgaon is only a demonstration. If the work has any 
value at all, it is as an indication of w'hat It is our duty to 
do for the wrhole of India. One thing is certain. We hold 
India in sacred trust, and whether as officials or as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, it is our solem.n 
duty to leave no stone unturned to secure the uplift and 
betierroent of her village population. If, as I have dared 
to hint, and as has been directly suggested in the Govern¬ 
ment pamphlet on the subject, the new India has begun in 
Gurgaon, the task now before us is how best and quickest 
to establish it firmly there, and then to extend it throughout 
the length and breadth of that great country. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A in-ETr.vG was held on Monday, December lo, 192S, at the Caxton 
HaJl^ Westmin5ler*S,W., when a paper was read by Mr,. F. L. BraynOj 
M.C., i.c,s., on Village Uplift m India/* The Most Honourable the 
Marquis of linlithgow,^ k.t.* presided. 

The following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: 
The Right Hon. Lord Lamington^ G.C.M.G.* g.c;i-e,, The Right Hon- 
Lord Winterton^ si.p.* The Right Hon, Lord Lugard, Lord 

Sinha, The Uowagex Lady Minto^ The Hon, Miss Gertrude Kinnairid, Sir 
Michael g.c.i,e.* K.€.s.r.^ Sir Reginald Craddock, G.C.LE.^ 

k.c.s.i.h Sir Herbert Hobnwood, Sir James Walker, K,c,rE,, Sir Patrick 

J, Fagan, K.c.i.E*, 0,^,1:, Sir Henry Lawrence* K.c.5.1., and Lady 

Lawrence, Lady Dane^ Lady HirtzeL Lady Lyttelton, Sir John G* 
Cumming, K.CJ.n.* c.s.i.. Sir James ^lacKenna, Sir WiUiam Ot'cns 
Clark and Lady Clark* Sir P. Mitter„ The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, KXT.o.i Sir Edward Madagan, kx,sj., k,c,i.e,. Sir Henry 
Wheeler* Sir Ganen Roy, Mr^ Surendra Nath Mallik* 

c.LE.* Mr. H. A. F, Liudsay. c.T.E.* C.B.E., Mr. C. M. Baker* c.r.E., 
Mr. F. J. F. Richter, Mr. V\\ Rajwade^ Mrs. F. L. Bra>Tie, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Strickland, Mr. F. W. Brouvnrigg, Mr. A, Rahman, Mr. H. R. 
W^ilklnson, Cobne! and Mrs. .4. S. Roberts, Mrs. Farquharson, Com¬ 
missioner and Mm, F, Booth Tucker, Mr. Scott Bremner* Mr. George 
Pilcher* m.p.* Corfield, Rev. Dr, H. W. Stanton, Mrs. Martley, 
Rev. A. H* Brayne^ Mr. and Mm. J, H. Lindsay* Mr. Lanka Sundaram, 
Mr. A. P. Das Gupta, Mr. R. K. Sorabji, Mbs M. Sorabji. Miss L. 
Sotahji* Mr. Henry Howse^ Mr. P. Henry,. Dr+ A. Shah, Mrs. W. G* 
MartJey, Miss E. L, Cuiieis, Mr. F- J. Richards, Rev. H. HaBiwdl, 
Mrs. Herron, Mr. T. D. Kansara, Mr. H. O. Boger* Mrs. ColLLs* Mr« and 
Mrs. P. J. H. Stent. Mrs. J. A. Richey* Mr, T. V. Desai, Mr, W. L, Gray. 
Mr, \V. T. Bechan* Mr. J. J. Nolan* Mr. M. L, Metaalfe, .\lr. Arnold 
Lupton, Mr. A. Sabonadi^re, Mr* F_ Grubb, Mr. B. W. Perkins* Miss 

K. C. Barnard* Mr. G. T. Boog* and Mr* F* H. Brown, c,l.E,* Hon. 
Secretary. 

The CnGERMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, before we proceed with the 
business of the afternoon I am quite certain that you would desire 
that t should express the anxiety that all of us feel on account of the 
health of His Majesty the King-Emperor. In no part of His Majesty's 
dominions will that anxiety be more really or deeply felt than in India* 

I am very grateful to the East India Assodation for having given 
me the opportunity of taking the Chair this afternoon. Having seen 
something of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Brayne, I am persuaded that 
it is to the advantage of rural India that the methods devised by them 
in their efforts to promote the welfare of the villagers should be widely 
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known. That those methods are tncapiable of improvemen t Mr. Brayne 
himself does not suggest, yet no one who has seen the results achieved 
can doubt that the scheme is full of promise. The progress recorded, 
in the paper has been attained within a period of eight years. If those 
efiorts that have brought about these beneficent chati^ be continued 
with vigour tmabated and over an ever-widening area for the neitt 
twenty years, the beneficent results will, I believe, become permanent. 
If those efforts are discontinued tomoiTow, in ten years' time no trace 
of the work so far accomplished will remain. To make the future safe 
it will be necessary to persbt until the leaders of the village, women as 
well as men, are those who from childhood have known the new and 
better wajs. Continued effort over a probnged period of time b, 1 
am convinced, ^sential. (Hear, hear.) Some people tell us that the 
villager is happy in his lot and that true kindness Ucs in leaving lum 
alone. No doubt habit and ignorance of better things help him to 
face hb life with all its difficulties in a spirit of greater resignatbn 
than might be possible in other circumstances, hut that the peasant 
enjoys his difficulties I for one do not believe. Do devoted parents 
suffer no anguish when child after child is taken from them by the 
cruel hand of a painful disease ? Does the young mother, in a home 
that is in some cases surrounded by conditions intensely unhealthy, 
endure no wretchedness or pain at the hands of an ignorant neighbour 
who happens to style heiself a midwife ? Does the devoted father of 
a family rdish the spectacle of a home broken up by the loss of hb 
working bulltcks ? Is it by choice that poor humanity leads a pre¬ 
carious exbtence in wliich the sUghtest buffet of fortune, failure of 
the rains or the vagaries of some moneylender, can shatter in a 
moment and for ever the little cup of happiness ? 1 do not believe 

that, and no one. I think, does. Give the Indian peasant the oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying better things and better health and you will find 
him very ready to appreciate them. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
over which I had the great honour to preside, we tried to make plain 
our view that there is the closest relationship between a desire for 
better living in the villages and any substantial improvement in 
agriculture, ft b dear that the extra effort on the part of the bdi- 
viduaj cultivator required to enhance the outturn is not likely to be 
forthcoming unless the cultivator b urged forward by an intense 
desire for a higher standard of living, 1 believe that that conclusion 
is sound, and it b immensely important. It means that \'il]ijge uplift 
as well as being good for the peasant is good business for India, I 
comicend it to those who now or in the fu ture may have responsibilities 
of government. It bean doaely upon a problem which is certain, in 
my judgment, to present itself with growing insistence as the 
pass, that of providing a suffidency of food for the ever-increasing 
population of India. 

it is greatly to be hoped that the public in Great Britain may not 
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iorg^t the heavy nsponsibliitfes they bear towards India. Let thcin 
think of India and her future with hopefulness, and let them think and 
speak well of their Indian feUow-citL&eus, For many years their 
interest viiU be vital far India's good^ nor is the time at hand when 
Indians wUl cease to put a high value upon the labours of those of our 
coantr>*trEen who can show qualities of Idndness, of skill, of enthusiasm 
and of self-sacrifice in the service of India and her people, f Applause.) 
It is because from personal observations 1 know that Mr. Brayne and 
his wife are among the number of those who axe prepared to do service 
and make self-sacrifices that I introduce Mr. Brayue with confidence 
to this important audience. (Applause.) 

Mr* Bra3me then read his paper. 

Sir Michael O^Dwver said he was sure that all those who had 
served in the Punjab would have heard with great pleasure the leclure 
on the Gurgaon scheme by one who had made it such a success. From 
his knowledge of Gurgiaon and its sturdy tribes, who had provided 
16,000 fighting men in the Great War^ he was able to follow Mr. 
Brayne's description of how he had accomplished this very wonderful 
work of village upbft. There was, however, one matter as to which 
he did not quite agree with the lecturer—namely, that the scheme was 
the first act in the drama of village apttft. From his forty-two years* 
recoUection of the Pim|ab he would prefer to say it was the fifth of 
a series of acts by which the British admimstration had gradually 
effected the emandpatlon of the Punjab peasantry from a state of 
semi-servitude. The first stage was the Land Alienation Act of 1901, 
whidi secured the peasant against expropriation by the moneylender. 
The siicond stage was the 0>operative Credit Act passed five year^ 
later; it was supplementary to the Land Alienatiou Act, and it had 
achieved a sitcce^ in the Punjab which was simply marvellous. There 
were now some 18,000 credit societies in the Punjab nearly all rural, 
whereas eighteen years ago there were only 3,000. These societies 
provided loans to the peasant at reasonable rates and saved from 
the clutches of the usurer. The third stage was the Act passed by the 
Government of the Punjab in igig to make primaiy educatiooH in 
rural and other areas where the people desired it for boys* compulsory. 
That too had proved a wonderful success in the Punjab, and had been 
copied by other provinces Lu India^ though so far with no very sub¬ 
stantial results. The fourth stage was the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on AgricultUTE, over whi^ the Chairman had so ably presided, 
which he was convinced would be readily accepted in the Punjab, 
and vnmld do much to promote rural prosperity. The fifth or final 
stage, which would crown aU the others, was the scheme of village 
uplift which the lecturer had outlined. It had been said with some 
truth that, like all reforms, the scheme had been received with offiaail 
apathy. That had been the case with most new schemes r for instance^ 
the Land Alienation Act waa opposed by the trading and capitalist 
class, and had but lukewarm support from the Punjab Government; 
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CP-opcrative credit niDvemeiit had been opposed by tti^ mancy" 
lenders, and not only did they pat up a strong opposition to it, but they 
had tor a time the support of the stibordinate judiciary. The scheme 
for village uplift might have been critidMd in certain quarteis and 
looked on with suspicion in others; but it stood a much greater chance 
of success than any of the other refonns referred to,^ because all classes 
of the community without distinction by caste or creed were equaHy 
interested in the improvement of the villages. The scheme therefore 
started with everything in its favour. From his experience of ad¬ 
ministration he thought that official support would be more readily 
fortbeoming If the scheme ivere presented not as a new departure, but 
as the logical and essential development of a consistent poUc3l^ He 
entirely agreed with the lecturer that if the scheme wa$ to be surce^ 
ful it should have a separate organitation with a practical enthusiast 
like the lecturer at the head. If the coHapemtive trading movement 
had been left to the Collectors or to the Revenue Department to 
develop^ it would not have met with the marvellous success it had 
achieved. He therefore hoped they would all exercise such influence 
as was in their power in support uf the lecturer's contention that his 
scheme should receive the strong support of the Goverrunerit and 
should be started as a separate organkation. (Applause,) 
Commissioner F. Booth Tucked, speaking from forty years' ex¬ 
perience in India, said he w’as acquainted with the life of the vUlagers 
as probably few Europeans had been, and he could heartily endorse 
what the lecturer had said with regard to the rnatter. While the 
villager asked for explanations when a new' scheme was introduced to 
him, he was not a difficult man to deal with. The Salvation Army were 
interested m the oo^iperative credit village bank mo^^ementp and they 
bad formed a central bank. In one case a village bad come to them for 
a loan of 500 rupees for the purpose of buyiiig a field, offering to repay 
It in tw'o harvests, which they did. They then asked for another 
loan of 700 rupees to build houses, which w-as granted and which was 
repaid in the same way. The Salvation Army had established three 
villages, tw^o of which at present had a popiflatioo of over 2^000^ and 
they were seff^supporting concerns. 

Mr. C. F. Strickland said that he had perhaps had the opportunity 
of actually seeing Ui, Bravuie's w^orfc at Gurgaon more fully than anv- 
one present. He remembered the district twenty' years ago, and 
again just before Mr. Brayne went to it, when a more spiritless, nn- 
euterprising crow'd of peasants could not be imagined, All that had 
been changed in eight years by Mr. Brayne, Similar efforts had 
been made ebewhere, especially by the Rural Community CouncilSp 
but in no district so effectively. Co-operators had done their best 
and had formed Better Living CMperative Societies in Gurgaon and 
elsewhere, but it was really the function of a special organbation to 
promote rural welfare. He wished to emphasis the agricultural 
aspect of Mr. Bmyne^s work. Inspirited by him^ the villager had 
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undertaken the eadosiire of pastures, the afforestation of hare hiJl* 
sidesy the tntroduetjon of new crop^, tlie substitution of waterwheels 
for the old tmeconomic drag-mpe well, and above all the use of good 
bulls. Mr* Brayufi had brought in 700 pedigree bulls which had 
altered the entire appearance of the cattle in the distritt* 

The full scheme of rural welfare could not successfully be carried 
through by a district officer. Some men lacked the enthusiasm or the 
driving power; all lacked the time. Moreover^ uplift required a large 
arnount of niooey^ and Some forms of it did not give a cash retiinix 
The villager could not at present be expected to tax himself for objects 
of health or the welfare of women. Government should provide some 
of the money, but not aD, and he hoped that a man of great wealtli 
might come forw^arc] to endow a welfare association on the Hnte of the 
Carnegie Trust, 

If however* be remembered that enthtisiasoi alone w'as not 

enough for welfare vrork; the people engaged in it must be fully trained 
The untrained enthusiast was a danger. 

Lord WtST^BTox said he had seen something of the work w^Mch had 
been done at Gurgaon, and expressed his entire concurrence with the 
remarks of Hr. Strickland, who^ he thought, had cry^staUized the argu- 
ments which had been put forward with regard to Mr. Brayne^s scheme. 
He thought that some of the speakers had not quite realized the point 
at issue* Nobody denied that Acts bad been passed in the Punjab^ 
some of them in Sir Michael O* Dwyer's time^ some before it and some 
subsequently* to improve the position of the people; nor did anybody 
deny that good work had been done by the Sali.'ation Army. But the 
experiment at Gurgaon was unique* inasmuch as it was the first 
occasion upon which any officer of the Government had^ by his personal 
efforts* associated himself to such an enormous degree with the welfare 
of the people and had achieved, with the assistance of the people whom 
it was his duty to govern, such remarkable results. He agreed with 
Mr, Strickland that they must not allow enthusiasm for the great w-^ock 
and the chances of its being foUow'ed elsewhere to blind them to the 
basis upon w'hich alone success could rest* One was tlie personal 
equation of the man at tlie head of the district* It would not be easy 
to iind, cither among Europeans or among Indians, persons with 
exactly the same qualities as those possessed by Mr, Braync. The 
second basis was the question of finance* which was, in fact* the core 
of the whole matter. He supported Mr* Strickland's suggestion that 
they should try to induce some wealthy man to come forward and find 
part of the money,. He much commended the work done by Mr. 
Bra>Tie, and said that it would be an excellent thing if people inter¬ 
ested in India would go to Gurgaon and see what had taken place. As 
a farmer* he had been much impressed by the statement of Jlr, Strick- 
land with regard to the 70a pedigree bulls, which was a larger number 
than there were in the whole of the Province of Madras. 

Sir Patrick Fa(lan ; My Lord, I listened to the lecturer's very sug^ 
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gestive paper rntli peculiar inter^t because it ii just forty years ago 
since I made my first acquainta^iee^ in. the very early yeanj of my 
service, with the Gurgaon district, I w'cirkcrel there for nearly two years, 
during part of my time as deputy commissioner. In the light of that 
experienceK nowof course somewhat out of date, I am disposed to think 
that the lecturer has giveu rather too dark a picture of the economic 
condition of the district. But howevCT that may be, it is certainly 
the fact that as regards the virility of its population, tlie security of its 
agriculture* and the general standard of living, it is distinctly behind 
those other pmsperons tracts in the Punjab, It is for that reason 
perhaps that it is an appropriate area for the inception of a great 
enterprise such as the lecturer has so eloquently described. 

Doubtless his description, hb suggestions and hb antidpatiotis^ 
as well as the contents of hb remarkable book on uplift in India, will 
provide material for the exercise of that faculty of destructive criticism 
with which the pessimist, offidai and nou^fheiah is generally amply 
endowed. But, after all, the world h moved by the live optimist J 
and Mr. Brayne, I take it, b a live optimist of the most vigorous and 
enthusiastic t>'pe* though in his paper he b fully alive to the great 
difficultiK and limitations which at present and mn^t for some time 
to come surround the immensely important work of the uplift of tlie 
rural masses of India, 

As w^e all know, projects and vbions of rapid and early political and 
oonstitutional development at present cKDCUpy—some may be inclined 
to think obscure^—the horizon of India. Whatever may be the right 
\iew, it b certainly true, and the lecturer has wisely emphasbed the 
fact* that the indbpensabk accompaniment, if not indeed the essential 
preliminary* of any sucfi process must be a widespread and far-reaching 
uplift, morab social and economic, of the vast rural population which 
alone can form the foundation of any sound development of self- 
govenunent in India. 

There art at the presmt lime eviileut signs that in the Ihiujab, 
and I doubt not in other parts of India also, the rural are 

groping after a better and a fuller life; groping, it may be, blindly, 
vaguely, instmctively, but still groping. That attitude is, I tliink, 
largely due to the inspiration received by the verj' numerous returned 
Indian soldiers who during the War and later have had enlightening 
experience of foreign countries and of foreign ways of thought and 
life. What Ls urgently needcxl is co-ordination ami guidance by means 
of an agency imbued with an ideal of social service and a sense of social 
responsibyity. Snch b, I understand, the fundamental principle of 
the scheme advoo^ted by the Ichcturer. 

Time b not available for examining its details, tiiough very numerous 
and important questions pr^nt themselves for consideration and 
dbcimion. As regards agency it b, I think, perfectly clear that it 
will be quite impossible* as the lecturer himsdf has insisted, for tJuc 
district officer to undmake personally the charge of rural uplift 
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opTations in addition tn the already more than sufficifintly heavy 
burden uf hi$ ordinary olheial duties, of which by lar the greater partion, 
if nut allj is inevitable. But even so tt Is dear that though not in 
pensonaL charge of, and not personally responsible for, uplift work^ 
he mu-st necessaxUy be in the closest possible touch with it* To me, 
persanaJh\ it is a matvd that Mr, Bmyne should have found time 
to do ali he did while preoccupied^ ss he doubtless was, with the civil 
adm inistration of a district such as Gurgann. 

Hie provision of the liberal finance which will certainly be needed 
for rtir^ uplift work on an extensive scale b another bage question- 
Additional local taitatiou of a mbcelkneous kind will not, I think, be 
found to be practicable. VVhat appear to be needed are the means 
and munificence of an Indian Carnegie. 

But be the difiEbultles of the task what they may, the present junc¬ 
ture in India is one wtddi calls, and c^lh loudly, for widespread^ organ- 
ued and co-ordinated eHort in the directions and on the lines which 
the lecturOr has so persuasively and eloquently put before us. 

Sir James MacKenna said he had derived gr^^t pleasure from 
listening to the lecttue. The most vaJuable thing, from hb point of 
view, was the constructive suggestion of the Indian village welfare 
associations. There were numerous other societi^ already at work 
in India^ so that the ground had been ^vell prepared for an advance 
along the lines of the uplift scheme suggested by the lecturer, tvfucb 
had been $o successfully carried out by him and hb accompLbhed wife 
in Gurgaon. 

Lord Laminoton, in thanking Mr. Brayne for hb very live lecture 
on a very important subjeetj said they had certainly learned a great 
deal that afternoon, not only from the lecture, but also from the other 
speeches to which they had listened. He trusted that the meeting 
would be a stimulating agency for the adoption of some such scheme 
as had been indicated in the paper^ which might w^ell be the means of 
increasing the general interest in tiiis country as well as in India, and 
also pc^ibly might be the means of obtainuig fmandal support^ wbkh 
was so very essential. The meeting was a noteworthy one and he 
trusted would redound to the benefit of the whole population of India. 

Mr. R. K. SoRABji said that he would not wa$te time prai^ng 
the admirable paper, and the excellent w^ork Mr. Brayne had done. 
Village uplift was a great need, but no voluntary agency could do it. 
In his opinion the District Ofl&cer, and he alone, could carry on work 
such as Mr. Brayne had described. He was the man whom everyone 
trusted and looked up to^ and he alon^ could give the lead which the 
villagers would follow. The District Officer should be set free from 
files in order to be able to spend more time in getting into touch with 
the people and urging them to improve the villages. He disagreed 
with Mr, Bra\Tie as to the expense. The expense would be con- 
siderahle. People in India^ as a whole, had not yet learnt to be public 
benefactors lor nothing. Here and there a man might bear the cost 
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[{ the viJhige wett to be called alter hu tiaroe. A possible way of 
raising money might he to have village schemes, on the lines of the 
garden cities in England, where people invested thdr money and 
received interest. Civiliaim wotild have to be trained in order to 
enable tliem to .spur on the villagers in all the methods Mr. Bra^ne 
bad described. 

h(r. An SOLD Lvftok said he had only been in India lor four months, 
but he bad heard a great many papers at meetings of the Association, 
by far the most x'alnable of which was the one to which they had 
listened that aftemoon. He had also read a large number of statistics. 
Mr. Brajme had done a vast amount of good work in India, and if 
there were a thousand men like Mr. Brayne in India it would be an 
entirely new country in anotlier twenty years. 

Mr. Bravne thanked the meeting for the bind remarks which had 
been made about his wife and himself, and for the very encouraging 
speeches which had been made with regard to his work and the possi¬ 
bility of its extension throughout the whole of India. It had been 
suggested that possibly the work in connection with village uplift 
might lead to neglect of other work, but he denied that other work 
had e^'cr su0ered thereby. The duty of a magistrate such as himself 
was to maintain Jaw and order, and crime quite frequently could be 
pmven t ed by going into the villages and forestalling it. t f magLsttafes 
sometimes could turn their backs on their offices and courts and get 
into the villages, he thought a large number of crimes would never 
be committed, because they would see the quarrels coming and induce 
the leaders on both sides to settle them amicably. The uplift of women 
was one of the most vital parts of the Gurgaon scheme, and that in 
itself must have a great eEect on the peace of the country. Just as 
better housing and social work has cured the drink evil in England, so 
uplift would cure the quarrelling—whether communal or other—and 
litigation that was now the curse of India. ^Mien the homes were happy 
and comfortable the men would be less anxious to quarrel, and once 
they had ^e women and children moving about with their menfolk 
as they did in the villages of England, the chances of sudden dis¬ 
turbances would be greatly reduced. Whatever the difficnlties, 
whatever the obstacles, they must now and there determine to carry 
on this great work of rural uplift. 

Lord Lucaud, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
lecturer, said that we were greatly indebted to Lord Linlithgow for 
taking the Chair at this meeting, since no one could be more fitted 
to judge of the essentials of village uplift than the President of the 
Indian Agricultural Commission. The task of that Commission was 
a truly colossal one. and its report would be of great value to India. 
It was generally understood that rather than leave his work incom¬ 
plete the Chairman had been content to forego high office in England. 
Lord Lugard felt that he would be voicing the unanimous wish of 
those present in congratulating the lecturer on the support he had 
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receive from the Under-Secret^ry for Indi^ anti the former Govemoi^ 
who had spokeo, and in wishiiig him success m the valuable scheme 
of work he bad mauguiUted m Gur]gaou, He echoed his wish that 
it should be extended to the whole of India. Personally he thought 
that the secret ot success lay in eolistiug the hearty co-opemtion of 
the Panchayiis (village councils)* and (as w^e had found lu Africa) 
the extension of the mflnence of the Village Schcwl to the Community^ 
On behalf of his audience he tendered thanks for the most mteresting 
lecture to which they had listened. 

The CHAiaHANp in reply to the vote of thanks, said that he ho^ 
that the paper and discussioii that evening would be another brick 
in the structure of village improvement proposed by the Koyal 
Cominission on Indian Agriculture. The Reportr which extended over 
700 pages, had been most kindly received by the Press aud the public i 
but a good reception of the Reportp though w^ome, was not suflUdeat 
for its authors. Tiiey would look back upon their work togetho: 
with final satisfaction only if it brought real benefit to the Indian 
cultivator. 


Sir Louis Dane writes: 1 o^ret that 1 was prevented by a chill 
from attending the meeting, especially as I am much inteitisted in the 
subject of the papecp village uplift, and in a \vay was responsible 
for its being read* About eighteen months ago the son of an old 
Revenue Assistant, knowing that 1 was interested in the question, 
sent me from Gurgaon some of Mr. Brayne^s pamphlets* While 1 
was wondering how thr matter could he furthered. Commissioner 
Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army, which has done so much for 
uplift generally and for the criminal tribes in partlcukr, wrote to me 
and suggested tlmt the Association should take steps to promote the 
movement cn general as opposed to mission Imos only. 

My reply was to send the pampldets to show what was being done 
and how undesirable it was to steal Mr. Bcayne's tliunder when we 
might be able to help him. It was then decided to ask Mr. Braync 
to write a paper, and the present lecture is the restdt. In the mean' 
time his scheme received the blessing of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture^ so that the Association is moving under good auspices* 

Mr. Brayne was fortnnatc in being able to work undisturbed for 
some years in a district which is rather out of the way of the 
tides of communal excitement, and contains many aboriginal races 
amongst whom it is less difhcnlt to start such a crusade. He would 
also probably admit that the way was paved lor him the devoted 
labour^ of the Baptist Mission during the past half century at Paliwal, 
where Miss Fletcber^s schools at Salampur have done so much good 
amongst difficult girls in turning them into good wives and mothers. 
The Mission also does much for village betterment generally. The 
District Commissioner is still the father and mother of his district in 
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th« agriculttirul Punjab, if he has the tinie and ittchnation to develop 
that side—perhaps the m<Bt important really—of his duties, and 
Mr. Brayjie has grasped his opportunity. It is to be hoped that now 
all wiU do their best to keep the baU rolling. Without this general 
effort it is more than probable that the movement will die out, as 
previous atternpts at bettennent have. There was the attempt of 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel at Katur and Ferozepor, in 1876-82, which 
so well, but was perhaps rather in advance of its time. 
Another similar tnoyement was started in the Faridkot State, 
1909-14, by Sirdar Diyal Singh fnan, the Superintendent during the 
of the Raja. This was called the Ncki Pradiarak, or the 
^ Good Association, and for a time it worked wonders. Crime went 
o^, drunkenness died out, and village sanitation, womeo's education, 
Md the care of motliers and infants were diJigentiy preached by Neko 
Kars, or good doers, from amongst the people theniselm. Unfor¬ 
tunately. in the intrigues and jealousies from which Indian States 
suffer, the Superintendent’s policies and the Superintendent himself, 
who had been perhaps too enthusiastic, were swept away when the 
Raja (^e of age, and the dock wa.s set back. His case is a wamine. 

Without the offidal interest of the District Officers, as Mr. Rrayne 
adiruts. It will be impossible to give the scheme generally a good start. 

to ensure its conrinuous working for the first decade or so. The 
tost India Association has done what it could to help the good cause 
We have had two papers on the work of the Salvation Army amongst 
the mminal tribes read in 1919 and 1926, and those interestwl in the 
quesbon of vdl^e uplift will find how dosdy their system paiaJlds 
Air. Bra,^e s. Then there has been the recent meet interesting paper 
by the Rev. Fr. Van Scheiiren. on the work of the Belgian feauita 
'**"'^*' proceeds ou similar lines. These are 

wh'ik^lf' ^ ™ ^paganda, with the object of conveiaion, 

wMe Mr Br^vues is free from the difficulties connected with such 
i^ements. This is why it can be commended as an example for 
use 141 agnciiltural districts^ ^ 
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SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD—I 


(1736—1791) 

By Lanka Sundaram, m.a., r.R.EcoN.s.(LOND.) 

Sittyalingiim Scbolur (London University); Author of 
“ Cow Protection in India." 

In this and the succeeding papers I propose to reconstruct 
on authentic lines the life and work of Sir Thomas Rutnbold,* 
who was Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, from 1778 
to 1780. Eminent historians like Colonel Wilks,f James 
and Colonel Love§ rank among those who uncon¬ 
sciously, if not deliberately, rendered a disserv'toe to the cause 
of historical scholarship and accuracy. Sir Thomas Rum- 
hold’s career was undoubtedly stormy, especially during the 
period of his administrative control of the Fort St. George 
and after, when a BUI of Pains and Penalties was brought in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas on May 3, 1782, 
and abandoned on December 3, 1783, during which period, 
and til] his death in 1791, be continued to sit as a Member of 
Parliament. Sir Thomas’ indiscretions—they were called, 
during his trial, grave acts in contravention of the covenant 
he entered into with the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company and against their explicit orders—were not 
negligible, but the wholesale calumny heaped upon him by 
his contemporaries, and later by the historians, even though 
to a leaser extent, was totally unwarranted, and seems 
to have been greatly exaggerated, without reference to 
historical antecedents and certainly without grasp of con¬ 
temporary detail. It is really unfortunate that certain 
authentic documents escaped the notice of such eminent 

* The Riimbold family was famaus since the dcarh uf this unfortunate 
first baronet. Ninth in descent from him is the Rt. Hon. !»ir Horare 
George Montagu Rumbold, Bt., f,c., c.c.»,c., ti.v.o., the pnisent 
British .Ambassador to Berlin. 

t " Htstoriciil Sketches of South India," (1817), voL ii. 

} " History of British India," edited by H. H, WiUcRi (i^sS), 
Book V., chap. tv. 

I "Vestiges of Old Madras" toI, iij,, chap. i. 
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historians. Even Marshman originaliy missed them when he 
wrote his History of British India.”* •* But a posthumous 
vindication of his chafactert by bis aged daughter, the manu¬ 
script of which volume was placed in his bands just before the 
publication of his ” History’,” made him go into the subject, 
however cursorily, and issue an appendix repudiating the mis¬ 
statements of Wilks and Mill. In the following pages it is 
hoped that all the available historical material has been 
brought to bear upon a proper appraisement of the career of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold. 

Thomas Rumbold belonged to a famil;^ which distinguished 
itself in the service of the Crown during the seventeenth 
century 4 He was the son of William Rumbold, an ofBcer 
in the naval service of the East India Company, who died 
second-in-council at Tehicherry in 1745. Of his two brothers, 
William, the elder (h. 1730), entered the Company’s military 
service and died on August 1. 1757, at Fort St. David, after 
a brilliant career. His younger brother, Henry, died early 
at sea.^ 

Rumbold was bom at Leytonstone, Essex, on June 15, 
1736. Having lost his father at the age of nine, he was 
subjected to much hardship during his early career, A light¬ 
hearted squib became popular during his election campaign 
for membership of Parliament lor East Shoreham, and gained 
greater currency during his trial before the House of 
Commons. It was responsible for the statement that he 
was a waiter at White's Club before he joined the Company's 
service.il Mention was made of this also in a contemporary 
journalf and accepted by Colonel Love as authentic. • But 
there is conclusive evidence for the fact that the squib against 
Sir Robert Makreth, ji.p. for Castle Risney, a fellow servant 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold m the employ of the Company and 
his agent during the parliamentary proceedings against him, 
was transmuted into our familiar one as a slogan for his 


• Published in 1W7 by Longmans. 

1 “ A Vindkation of the Character and Administrattun 0/ Sir Thomas 
Kumbold, Bt.," by EiizabetH Atuie Rumbold 

t llus is not generally known to, and much less recognized by, 
historiiuis. In this cpnnectimi se« th« “ TransactioitE of the Roya) 
Historical Society,'* London, for iSji, pp. i4j.i65, for the '* Notes on 
the History of tJte Family of Rumbold in the Seventeenth Century,*' by 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Bt., c.c.u.c., F.B.um.s., H.B.M. Minister at 
The Hague. 

S '■ Dictionary of National Bii^aphy," vo). 49, pp. igt-roo. 

If History of the White's ’* {1S91}. 

* Euroftatt Magatijit for May, lySa. 

•* *' VesUges," IIL, pp. J4&-149. 
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Impeachment.* * * § " Dorothy Rumbold was probably m some¬ 
what straitened circutnstarices after her husband’s death, but 
there is nothing to warrant the belief that her poverty was 
such as to reduce her to seek for her boy the menial employ¬ 
ment traditionally attributed to him at White’s Club.’t 
a petition addressed to the Court of Directors by Rumbold 
in 1751, when he was just turned fifteen, he states that he 
had ’ ‘ been educated in Writing and Accounts and humbly 
hopes himself qualihed to serve your Honors abroad," and 
this was followed by a certificate from the master of the 
school where he studied. On his appointment as a clerk in 
the service of the Company on January 8, 1752, his mother 
became security for him with "Henry Crab Boulton, of the 
East India House, gentleman, to the extent of 500I,'' 
Further, in 1757, Miss Elizabeth Rumbold, his aunt, became 
Kcurity for H. Southby, a relation of the Rumbolds, as 
"free merchant" in the sum of X^^doo. All this coii’ 
dusively proves that Rumbold, whatever his straitened 
circumstances, was never actually compelled to be a waiter 
at the White's. 

Rumbold sailed towards the close of January, 1752. Soon 
after his arrival in Madras he changed the civil for the mUitaiy 
service. In 1753 he held the rank of lieutenant,^ served 
under Lawrence at the taking of Trichinopoly, accompanied 
Clive to Calcutta, was present at its recapture in 1756, and 
was for an act of bravery made an aide-de-^:amp by the future 
victor of Plassey, 5 and superseded most in the Bengal 
Council at Clive’s recognition of his merits .11 Wounded at 
Plassey,II he reverted to the Civil Service.** He returned 
home on furlough during the years 1762-1763, Sailing back to 

* " The Rfcil Facts concerning Sir Thomas Kumbetd," p. 6. Printed 
for private drculation; available in " British Museum Biographical 
Tracts" (1874-1893), Na, 10803, r. 18. 

t Ibid., p. 5. 

{ Love; **V«tiges,'' III., p, 141. 

§ Miss Rumbold : " Vindication," p. xv. Haring been promoted to 
the rank of Captain, Rumbold agreed that hts naine tw struck off the list 
of covenanted serv,inta. " Madras Public Coitsultntians," Match jo, 
‘7591 “India Office Records," Range CCXI,., toL 17, p, s8. 

II '* Defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Baronet, stated by his Counsel] 
Mr, Hardinge in the House of Coimnons" (1782), Part I., p. 7, 
“ British Museum.” No. 583, h. 13. 

Y Rumbold applied for leave on medical certificate in his letter dated 
C.ilcutta, the 38th December, 1758. Entered in " Madras Public Con¬ 
sultations, May 15, 1759; loe. n?,, pp. 131 and 147. 

** Goorge Stratton was appoint^ President and Governor bv the 
Madras Council on September 30, 1776. “ Madras Revenue Proe te d- 

ings,” September 30, 1776, “ India Office Library." Range CCLXXIV,, 
No, 18, pp. 333 f. 
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India, he was appointed Chief at Patna, and sat in the Council 
at Fort William from 1766-1769. Returning home again on 
grounds of jU-health, he entered Parliament as Member for 
Shorehanj. He was a director of the East India Company 
for nearly five years. His senices were much valued hy the 
Court of Directors, and he was named as the successor of 
Warren Hastings when the latter’s recall was contemplated 
in i773« On receipt of news in England about the revolution 
in the Government of Fort St. George, and the suspension 
and imprisonment of Lord Pigot, the Governor-President, § 
Rumbold was appointed Governor, He sailed in the Bess- 
borough on January ii, 1777, and arrived in the Madras 
roads on February S, 1778. Then followed an eventful 
career. * ’ He had the disgusted nation to conciliate, an 
exhausted revenue to repair, a defensive to form against 
Hyder All's hostilities, which he was also to avert if he 
could/'* A scheme for the reorganization of the revenues 
was set on foot, and certain drastic steps were takeri towards 
the same effect. He was obliged to fight Hyder AIL single- 
handed, But in all that he proposed and carried out he had 
the practically unajiimous support of the Madras Council.i* 
Certain retnarkahle military achievements made his adminis¬ 
tration memorable, Pondicherry, the stronghold of the 
French, capitulated on October 17, 1778. Despatches 
announcing this success were sent home in H.M. Sloop 
Cornioriint on November ^2, entrusted to William Rumbold, 
his son, who was also “charged with the French colours 
taken at Pondicherry to be laid at His Majesty’s feet.’'J 
In a letter, dated bort St. George, October 31, Rumbold 
solicited of Lord North some mark of distinction from the 
Crown in reward for his services. § A Baronetcy was con¬ 
ferred on him on March 33, 1779, Mahd surrendering only a 
few days earlier. 

Ill-health compelled Sir Thomas Rumbold to hand over 
charge to John Whitehill on April 6, 1780, and he sailed home 
on the following day. His conduct as Governor of Madras 
aroused misgivings on the part of the Court of Directors, and 
in a belated despatch of January 11, 1781, they ordered the 

* Hardingc: “ Dtfeiicc,” p. 7, 

t In the succeeding pupers we wilS deal with the individiul acts of 
hts adminutration which were subject to the calunnied scrutinji of 
DundoB in the House of Cotomons. Prooeedinirs against Sir Tbotiuis 
were ubandoneil later. 

t Madras to England,'* of the same date, sol. siv. 

I " MSS. of the Marquis of Abergavenny," So, 200. See p. iij of 
Appuidix Vi. tn the " Tenth Report of the Historical ManuKripls Com- 
missiDn." 
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difinissal of Sir Thomas and two members of tbe Madras 
Council, Whitehill and Pemng* He entered Parliament as 
Member for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. His arrival in England 
furnished the opportunity for charges of oppression, corrup¬ 
tion, and contravention of the Company’s orders. A com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to ' ‘ inquire 
into the cause of the war in the Carnatic and of the condition 
of the British possessions in those parts,” and this resulted 
in the publication of a voluminous report.* The conclusions 
of the committee were undoubtedly hasty. A doctaneut con¬ 
taining thirty-seven clauses was drawn up on April 35, 1778, 
exhibiting charges mostly against Sir Thomas and Peter 
Perring.t On April 39, 1783, Dundas ushered into the 
House a Bill of Pains and Penalties against both these 
servants of the Company. On May 3 of the same year a 
BiU to restrain them from leaving the kingdom was brought 
in, and the taking of evidence at the bar of the Hortse of 
Commons was conunenced on January 23, 17S3.JI 

Sir Thomas prepared and published in part his own answer 
to the charges brought against himself by the Secret Com¬ 
mittee and those contained in the general letter of the Court 
of Directors dated January -lo, 1781.^ Peter Perring him¬ 
self published an answer to the charges as far as they con¬ 
cerned him.. On January 23 and February 13 respectively, 
speeches for the prosecution were made by Beaicroft and 
Cooper. H Hardinge’* and Erskine for Sir Thomas, and 
Piggott and Scott for Peter Pening, defended. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold prepared an elaborate and reasoned brief for the 
minute defence of his administration.ft The hearing of the 
case was adjourned on May 30, 1783, after engaging the 
attention of the House for twenty-two days. A great deal of 

• 

^ “ S^nd Report of the Comnuttee of Secraiy ” (i 
t Thb Jind Uie other documents dealing with the procf^ings were 
brought together and preserved in the India Office Librar)^ iitder the title 
of The Ca^e of Sir Thomas Rumliold and Peter Ferri[ig/^ Another 
copy of this is to be found in the British Museum. 

I Minutes of Eiddctice taken at the Bar of the Housw of Commons 
and the Pioraedings of the House 

I ** An Answer to the Charges exhibited against Sir ThenuiJ Rimbold 
in the Report of the Secret Committee of the Houst of Cctfxiaions and in 
the General Letter from the Court of Directors of January ro, T7B1/' by 
himsel C 

J See in “ The Case of Sir Thomas Rumbold and Pet^r Pcrrin^r" 

• The originals are preserved in British Museum Addl. MSS./' 
No^ 78, 161, 

** Quoted 

ft “ Briefs for the Defence of Sir Thomas Rumbo]rJ/* BTitish 
Museum Addl MSS./^ Nos. 159^ and sS, 160. 

VOL. XXV* 
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evidence was shown in the minutes which proved to the hilt 
the utter hastiness of the “ Second Report oi the Committee 
of Secrecy.’' Dtmdas abandoned the Bill on December 3, 

1783. * Sir Thomas was elected M.P. for Weymouth in 

1784, and sat for that borough till his death in 1791. A vin¬ 
dication of Sir Thomas Rumbold's character was attempted 
by Edmund Burke in 1785, even though he was responsible 
for certain irresponsible remarks a couple of years earlier. 
He declared :t “The Right Honourable gentleman whose 
conduct is now in question (Mr. Dundas) formerly stood forth 
in this House as the prosecutor of the worthy Baronet who 
spoke last. He charged him with several grievous acts of 
malversation in office, with abuses of a public trust of a great 
and hebous nature. In less than two years we see the situa¬ 
tion of p^ies reversed, and a singular revolution puts the 
worthy Baronet in a fair way of retumbg the prosecution m 
a recriminatory Bill of Pams and Penalties, grounded on a 
breach of trust, relative to the very same part of India. If 
he should xmdertake a Bill of that kmd, he will find no diffi¬ 
culty in conductbg it with a degree of skill and vigour fully 
equal to all that have been extended agamst him.’" 

Sir Thomas Rumbold died in 1791 at his seat of Wood- 
hall Park, Hertfordshire. 

* " The Rea! Farts ranceming Sir Thomas Rumbold." 

t " Psrlitunentary History," XXV., pp, 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


THE ORIGIN OF CASTE 
Rv Stanley Rice 

The of caste is admittedly lost in obscurity, and the 

best reasoned expl^ncitions of the most profound scholars 
remain only plausible conjecture. The " Aryan *’ school 
naturally rdy Ufmn the Aryan scriptures and upon the word 
V ama, meaning colour. Caste is therefore an Institution 
designed to keep the race pure; the Aryans disdained to 
mingle their blood with the Dravidian inhabitants, who are 
frequently referred to as *'dark,” and they took effective 
steps to prevent it by investing the whole institution with a 
religious interdict. The three higher castes were "twice 
born,’* and wore the sacred thread ; the lowest of the four 
was allotted to the original inhabitants, who submitted to 
the conqueror. Indians themselves give more prominence 
to the occupational side of the system. A Brahmin writer, 
Mr. Ramaswami Sastri, says: 

According to us {ua., Hindus) it is the result of a 
divine grouping according to actions and tendencies. . * . 
It has reference only to the initial endowment at birth, 
which can be augmented or lessened by social or individual 
well-doing or ill-doing.”' ^ He^ is speaking not as a scholar 
but as a propagandist; his aim is not to show how caste 
arose but to defend it as the main atmosphere of cultural 
resistance" the most unifying element in Hindu 
society,^ It is clear, however, that he leans towards the 
occupational theory, as is proved by his contention that the 
“ Hindu race is one and entire and Aryan." If that be so 
—and he claims to be speaking for Hindus generally—the 
Aryans would have had no need to defend themselves against 
men of their own race, and therefore caste is *' not based on 
^nic ^parateness." Dr. Slater, who in his book, "The 
Dravidian Element of I ndian Culture," makes out a strong 
<^e for South Indian influences, is not satished with either 
weory. He points that out in either case North rather than 
South India should be the special home of caste—on the 
Indian theory because it has been more highly Aryanized. on 
the European because it has been more subject to invasion. 
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But it is notorious timt caste *' is much stronger, much more 
elaborate, and plays a much larger part in social life in 
South India than North India,'” And it is exactly that 
pan which was sheltered from invasion by the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea where caste " reaches its highest 
development," He therefore inclines to a combination of 
the two theories and believes that caste was evolved some¬ 
what after this manner : In early, and indeed in al(, civiliz¬ 
ations there is a tendency for occupations to become 
hereditary, and as each art slowly became the exclusive 
occupation of certain artisans, they jealously guarded the 
secrets of the trade, as is occasionally done in India to this 
day. And since sexual maturity comes earlier in a tropical 
climate, boys and girls are mated at a time when they them¬ 
selves cannot be trusted to choose. But since the selection 
falls upon the parents they would naturally choose one ol 
their own craft. Magic and religious ceremonies assist to 
build up the exclusive caste, so that “ marriage outside the 
caste becomes one of the things that are not done." The 
Aryan invasion therefore w^as not the cause of caste, but 
mcdified it in two ways, by strengthening {i) the tendency 
to associate caste differences with differences of shade of 
colour; and (a) the tendency for castes to be graded in a 
fairly definite scale of social precedence- The prohibition 
of interdiniog follows the prohibition on intermarriage 
since feasts are the accompaniments of the three great 
stt^es of human life, and the ordinary private entertain¬ 
ments ol the West are by no means so common in India, 
The outcaste class arose as a natural result of occupation, 
and being extended to various forms of manual labour, 
justified itself by adopting unclean habits. 

The explanation sounds plausible and would satisfy most 
people, but a more critical examination detects many daws. 
In the first place it assumes that caste arose only after the 
society had become highly developed, as is shown by the 
division of labour into various skilled, some of them highly 
skilled, crafts. It goes further back no doubt than the 
*■ Ar)'an " theory, and it may be aigued that at any rate 
there is nothing to show that caste ought to be relegated to 
an even earlier date. But a more serious flaw is that the 
whole argument is based on Western conceptions and does 
not take sufficient account of religious sanction. It is 
economic in basis, though it allows a certain influence to 
ethnic considerations. Nor does it satisfactorily account 
Tk caste customs at the present time. 

There have been other people among whom the division 
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of labour was precisely similar, crafts are almost equally 
hereditary and secrets are jealously guarded, but they have 
not introduced caste except in a mraihed and quite indefi¬ 
nite form. We might loosely call the miners of England a 
caste as Dr. Slater in effect does, but that does not invest 
them with the rigid rules of India, Dr. Slater recognizes 
this and proceeds therefore to strengthen his case by refer¬ 
ring to the inertia of the tropics which prevents a man from 
seeking more than one occupation, to sexual maturity, the 
parental choice of brides, and so on. But, after all, why 
would a parent naturally choose a bride from the families 
of men who follow the same craft? In using the word 
“ naturally," Dr, Slater is apparently enunciating a general 
principle ; what the Indian is supposed to do is what is 
generally done, not only in primitive societies but always 
and at all times. But is it ? There is a certain tendency 
among Anglo-Indians to mate within a special service ; the 
civilian marries a civilian's daughter, the Forest Officer a 
Forest Officer's daughter, and so forth; but partial as it is, 
it is due to the special conditions of Anglo-Indian life. It 
is no doubt observable also to some extent in the far more 
complicated conditions of English life ; but the only deduc¬ 
tion to be made is that men can only mate with the girls 
they meet in any society where choice is free, and that at 
most it is but a tendency to a practice in which the excep¬ 
tions are far more numerous than the examples. The 
secret of the craft is not entrusted to the female, nothing is 
put in jeopardy by union with a woman belonging to 
another guild. Nor (s it very clear why the parents should 
be more likely to choose from their own craft any more 
than the young people. In ordinary intercourse the parents 
would meet all sorts and conditions, but as happens today 
the men of a particular calling would have more in common. 
Hence the children of a particular craft would be more 
likely to meet others of that craft, which is the cause of the 
tendency observable in England and just alluded to. For 
if the parson’s daughter is brought up in the atmosphere of 
the Church and the most frequent visitors at her father's 
house are the clergy, the chances are that she will marry a 
curate. Thus the argument from early puberty and parental 
choice would seem to have hut little validity, and the inclina¬ 
tion to marry within the craft has been shown to be at most 
a likely tendency. That does not explain satisfactorily the 
rigid rule of exogamy and endogamy by which the caste is 
bound. And yet it is the essence of the whole argument, 
for it is contended that interdining follows naturally upon 
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iL Granted that that be so, we are still faced by the awk¬ 
ward facts that a higher caste may not accept a drink of 
water from a lower, even on a casual occasion, while a 
lower caste may not handle the food which his betters are 
to cat, whether in private or in public. 

Dr. Slater seems to be on firmer ground when he con¬ 
tends that caste cannot be referred solely to racial distinc¬ 
tions. The Portuguese who invented the word w-ere no 
doubt struck by the extreme care which was taken to keep 
the stock pure, and the Sanskrit word ** varnahas natur- 
ally suggested the racial hypothesis. But the Rig-Veda 
has nothing to say about caste, with the exception of the 
famous passage in Book X,, which is admittedly later than 
the others and of a “supplementary character." Yet caste, 
as Dr. Slater points out, not only exists but is actually 
stronger in the Dravidian South and West notwithstanding 
the natural barriers. The “Aryan ” theorists are therefore 
bound to make the assumption that the institution was 
invented by the Aryan inraders after they came to I ndia to 
preserve the purity of Aiyan stock, that it then penetrated 
beyond the Aryan colonies and was taken up enthusiastic¬ 
ally by the Dravidians, who, like so many converts, have 
become “plus royalistes que le roi,” That is by no means 
an impossible assumption, for customs have been known to 
survive in the country of their adoption when they have 
weakened or perished in the country of their birth. But it 
assumes something else. It assumes that the Aryans, who 
would appear from the Rig-Veda to be chiefly warriors and 
possibly pastorals, had a markedly higher culture than the 
inhabitants. That is a large assumption, and it is contrary 
to the teaching of early history. The nations who have 
settled down to the arts of peace tend to become enervated 
and to fail a prey to the poorer but hardier races opposed 
to them. The history of Persians and Babylonians, of 
Greeks and Persians, of Arabs and Romans all tell the 
same tale, but India Itself furnishes suflicient examples. It 
cannot be contended that Mahmud of Ghazni, Mohammed 
Ghort or Timur represented a higher civilization than the 
country which had known Asoka, Samudragupta, and Mar¬ 
sha. Nor can it be said that the great adventurer, Zahir- 
ud-din, who had lost his ancestral domain and for long was 
a wanderer and an outcast, brought into India a higher 
civilization than he found there. And when at last his 
empire was so rudely shaken, it was again by a hardy race 
of mountaineers, who subsisted largely by plunder and 
measured themselves against the accumulated resources of 
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the Moghul Empire. In most, if not all, the cases died it 
is not suggested that the hardjf victors were devoid of 
civilization; on the contrary, we know that Persiaas and 
Greeks and Arabs, to say nothing of the Indian invaders, 
were all highly cultured peoples; but the peoples they over¬ 
came were also cultured, and it was the very development 
of their culture that by degeneration into luxury led to their 
undoing. It is more reasonable therefore to assume that 
the early Aryans found in India a civilization which in 
many respects was equal to their own, and the contention 
is borne out by quotations from the Rig-Veda which 
describe the Aryans as having subdued the castles, over¬ 
thrown the cities and cut off the wealth of the inhabitants. 

Since then we must assume something, there seems good 
ground for holding with Dr. Slater that the Aryans found 
a system resembling caste already in force amongst the 
Dravidian inhabitants and that they adopted and modified 
it to suit their own purposes. But this only carries us a 
stage fiirther back. What was that system and how did it 
originate Reasons have already been given for rejecting 
the too facile grounds on which the Dravidian theory is 
supported, and we must therefore look elsewhere. Now 
when primitive customs are in question the one safe rule 
is “Cherchez la foi." It is as infallihle—neither more nor 
less—as the time-honoured rule which in other matters bids 
us seek for the woman. If, therefore, we can find a solution 
by following the religious path, we are more likely to get 
at the truth than by trusting to economic or purely rational 
date. Such a solution is possible, though from the nature 
of the case th«1fltory cannot be proved any more than any 
other theory. 

The Dravidians were and still are well skilled in magic. 
Numerous first-hand instances could be given of the bdief 
in charms and amulets, of the efficacy of mantras, of devices 
for keeping off evil spirits such as the placing of a bar of 
iron at the entrance to the house, of cures for snake bite 
such as tying straw round the wrist. Dr, Slater points out 
that the Vedas, while showing that magic was well known 
to the Aryans, regard the Dravidians as specially skilled In 
it, and without going further into the question records his 
belief that magic was a feature of Dravidian culture. It is 
at least significant that in the Atharva Veda, which is the 
latest of the four and must have been composed or collected 
long after the Aryans had had time to be steeped In the indi¬ 
genous culture, charms and incantations are a prominent 
feature and have taken the place occupied in the others by 
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hymns of praise and ritual direction. Nor ought we lo 
overlook ihe fact that the cult of the village deity, so 
marked a feature of the South as Bishop Whitehead has 
shown us, is usually regarded—and probably with truth— 
as the survival of a non-Aryan worship. The superstition 
which is closely allied to magic or quasi magic and plays 
so large a part in village worship has frequently given rise 
to an entirely false estimate of Hinduism in foreign countries, 
where superficial people are apt to confound the true philo¬ 
sophic religion with the primitive cuks and to class the 
results as gross idolatry. 

These observations are only intended to supply the back¬ 
ground ; they prove nothing directly. But magic among 
primitive tribes is often found in conjunction with toiemism, 
and a people which a^ribes such powers to charms and 
incantations may w'ell have adopted the principle of the 
totem. It is necessary to bear in mind that we know hardly 
anything of the Dravidlans except what w'e can glean from 
Aryan writings, for even the quite characteristic Dravidian 
architecture telongs to a much later date, and they them¬ 
selves have left little or nothing in the shape of literary re¬ 
mains. But when the Aryans arrived in I ndia the Dravidtans 
were already established in "cities'* and ‘'castles" and we 
know otherwise that they had developed an oversea trade; 
they w'ere therefore distinctly advanced and had probably 
long outgrown the totem stage, if it ever existed. 

"If It ever existed." What grounds have we for this 
enormous hypothesis ? The totem has been defined to be 
" the object, generally of a natural species, animal or vege¬ 
table, but occasionally rain, cloud, star, wind, which gives 
its name to a kindred, actual or supposed." Your totem 
may be the crow, or the snake, or the frog; it does not 
seem to matter much what. But whatever it is, it is held 
in some kind of reverence, which may or may not amount 
to a prohibition against killing that particular species, for 
the custom seems to vary a great d^. The ‘‘ degree of 
■ religious' regard for the revered object increases in pro¬ 
portion as it is taken to contain the spirit of an ancestor or 
to be the embodiment of a god," and socially the totem, as 
found in Australia, has a very distinct influence on marriage 
customs and particularly on the practices and limitations of 
endogamy and exogamy. But a further development of 
the idea is found in Samoa, where there are " customs of 
burying and lamenting dead animals which are regarded 
with reverence by this or that ‘family’ or ‘clan,’ and the 
animals which once were sacred on their own account are 
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now regarded as the vehicles of the g'ods belonging to 
‘ family * or ' dan 

Hitherto almost exclusive attention has been paid to the 
Aryan word “ varna " or colour, which has been taken to be 
the key to the idea which the PortuguMe, following the 
same line of thought, called caste. Sufficient stress h^ not 
been laid upon the Tamil word "kulam," which signifies a 
'* dan” or “family," and as an Indian friend pointed out, 
suggests a common ancestor, after the pattern of Jacob and 
the Israelites, The fact that the word is Sanskrit and not 
Dravidian is not a serious objection, for it is well known 
that the languages of India lend to become Aryaniaed, and 
although Telugu and Canarese are impr^nated to a much 
larger extent than Tamil with Sanskrit words, there is 
nevertheless a distinct Sanskrit element in the latter, and it 
is quite natunii that in the evolution of Hinduism from 
primitive conceptions to profound metaphysical ideas, which 
were expressed in the Sanskrit language, the Dravidian 
term would give place to the more elegant Aryan word, 
especially as the caste system became transferred by the 
Aryans and finally emerged in a totally new and perhaps 
Aryan form, as the Anglo-Saxon '‘sheep" became French 
*' mutton " when it appeared as food for the higher classes. 

Here then is a due which, if followed up, may lead us to 
the desired religious origin of caste. The custom in Samoa 
of revering animals as vehicles of the gods has been men¬ 
tioned, and there is no doubt that animals play a consider¬ 
able part in the ancient Indian mythology, both as vehicles 
for the gods and also as incarnations of the deity. 1 bus 
Garuda is the vehicle of Vishnu, who is also guarded by 
the serpent; Siva rides upon the Bull of Nandi, Hanuman 
is the monkey, and Ganesha the elephant, while Vishnu 
has appeared as a tortoise, a fish, and a boar, even if we 
exclude the avatar of Narasimharn. These are evident 
traces of totem worship ; the analogy with Samoan custom 
is obvious, and the inference is further strengthened by the 
known inviolability of the cobra, the bull, and the monkey 
—an inviolability which is shared by the peacock. What 
may be the exact degree of reverence in which the kite and 
the elephant are held, I do not know; it is not so obvious 
—at any rate to the European, who kills cobras without 
mercy as dangerous reptiles, slaughters cattle for food, and 
only refrains from killing monkeys from sentiment, since 
the wounded monkey behaves so much like a human being 
that to kill him savours of murder, Nobody wants to kill 
the kite and few people get the chance in the case of the 
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dephant, which moreover is siricily preserved. Peacocks, 
of course, are fair game, if by shooting them you do not 
offend local sentiment. The sacredness of the kite may be 
illustrated by a curious custom at Tirukazhikundram, near 
Chingleput. where every day a Brahman lays out food for 
the birds and every day two—exactly two and no more— 
come from nowhere and take it, as I can personally testify. 
The veneration for the monkey is conspicuous at Alwar 
Ttrunagari in the extreme south, where he has become so 
tame as to be a regular nuisance, and again at the Tirtham, 
near Tirupatt, and on the way to the great temple where he 
pesters the pilgrims, snatching bananas out of their hands 
and head cloths from their heads. Doubtless there are 
more cases in plenty; let those be presented which are 
first hand. In leaving the point, we may note in passing 
the analogy from Greek religion, where Zeus is associated 
with the eagle, and in the character of a bull seduces 
Europa; Hera is accompanied by the peacock, and Athene 
by the owl. This is at least significant. 

We are now to consider whether there is any connection 
between the sacred character of these amniab and totem 
worship, or something akin to it, in the conditions of 
ancient India. Dr. Oldham, who has been at great pains 
to discuss serpent worship In India and to esuthlish its con¬ 
nection with the worship of the sun, remarks; 

“ Who was Garuda ^ We find from the Mahabharata 
that the Garudas inhabited one of the provinces of Patala. 
... A list of forty-eight Garuda chiefs is given, and it is 
said that only those are mentioned who have won distinction 
by might, fame, or achievements." 

And he thus answers his own question: 

** Garuda, or the eagle, was therefore the totem of one of 
the Solar tribes of PataU.. . . Garuda is described as tear¬ 
ing the bodies of the Yakshas and devouring the Nishadas ; 
also as destroying the elephant and tortoise which repre¬ 
sent Solar tribu." Krishna, he points out, is distinguished 
by the auspicious sign " Srivatsa," which is also the sign 
of the Garudas, and therefore the adoption of Garuda as 
the vahanam of Krishna and as his ensign in battle is only 
a figurative way of saying that Krishna led into battle 
a tribe of warriors whose totem was the eagle or kite. 
Similarly it may be argued that the army of monkeys which 
Rama led to Ceylon and who it will be remembered are 
essentially southern, represent a tribe whose totem was 
the monkey, and hence their leader, Hanuman, was tho 
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monkey and is always so represented in painting and sculp- 
(urc^ The saftie argustiem would of courso apply to the 
squirrels. It is possible that a similar Une of reasoning 
might account for the elephant head of Ganesh, the serpent 
hood of Vishnu and his animal avatars. The serpent hood 
may no doubt be placed in the category of Vahanams, but 
the others would seem to rest upon such obscure founda¬ 
tions that it would be unsafe to base any theory upon them. 
The explanation usually given of Gancsha’s head is that 
the elephant is regarded as a type of sagacity; that seems 
too simple and too modern to be the true one. f do not 
pretend to have solved that particular point, only to have 
indicated a direction in which research might be made. 
Dr, Oldham gives no reasons; he states the fact, probably 
because he considered that no proof was necessary, partly 
perhaps because as he was investigating the worship of the 
sun and the serpent, he was not directly concerned with 
the point. But all that we know of totem worship sugg^is 
that he is right In Australia, we read, the aboriginal 
tribes are divided into sections of phratries which again are 
subdivided into totem clans. In some parts it appears that 
the phratries have no names, the original plan having been 
superseded by the greater importance of the totem clans. 
Thus phrairy “A” will contain the tribes of the Crow, the 
Snake, the Lizard and the Eagle-hawk, phratry '* B those 
of the Wolf, the Owl, the Bat, and so on. In a savage 
state of society, which remained unprogressive either in 
culture or in numbers, this arrangement would still hold 
good ; but amongst a vigorous and energetic people it^ is 
bound to have become modified. The spirit of nationality 
or rather of tribal unity would assert itself, and so in dtne 
would be formed kingdoms or principalities like those of 
Israel and Judah, separate in themselves, hut claiming 
descent from a common ancestor. Mr. Andrew Lang has 
advanced the hypothesis that the phratry, far from being a 
segment of a la^er group, was itself formed as the " result 
of an alliance of two groups, already exogamous and inter- 
marrying.^* Thus he would build up from below, and by an 
extension of the same principle the phratries thus hjrmed 
would tend to coalesce into a single tribe which owned the 
same totem. 

We are now dealing with a time long^ anterior to any 
written record. In the course of centuries the arts wTre 
developed; cities and towns came into being; inbes 
coalesced into nations or territorial units ; religious ide^ 
became more elaborate and wars more highly organized. 
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Culttv^tton on someihing’ like scientific lines took the phice 
of the primitive idea of burning the jungle which still 
persists among aboriginal peoples. Consequently the old 
notion of the family totem died out, and the totem of the 
tribe now became emblematic, so that armies marched 
under the standard of the eagle or the monkey, just as at 
Barnet the Star of the De Veres was opposed to the Sun 
of Edward of York, But though the family totem died 
out, the idea remained. The religious sanctions were not 
lost, but the tribe now tended to crystallize into families or 
clans on occupational rather than on totemic lines. Occu¬ 
pations tend to be hereditary, and also to congregate round 
a centre. That this happens in England today—that 
Manchester is devoted to cotton and Yorkshire to wool, 
Northampton to boots, and Shelheld to cudery—is perhaps 
largely due to the elaboration of modern industrial life i but 
the tendency is noticeable even in London, where Fleet 
Street is the home of journalism, and where in other places 
particular crafts congregate. Obviously the men of any 
given craft find it convenient to have others in social pro¬ 
pinquity so that each may help the other, and so we find in 
India also where weavers' and goldsmiths' streets may now 
be due to caste, but also serve the same ends as do the 
London streets. Thus the Wolves tended to become 
weavers, the Owls carpenters, the Hawks blacksmiths. In 
other words, the caste w'as not the direct product of occu¬ 
pation, it pre-existed it, but was adjusted later to suit the new 
conditions. ^ It may be objected that this does not account 
for its rigidity; you cannot expect all Owls to become car- 
j>enters, so that die totem clan exactly coincides with occu¬ 
pation. Thai IS of course quite true; to imagine otherwise 
would be contrary to all human experience. Hence the 
word tended." No doubt some of the Wolves took to 
carpentering, and some of the Owls to weaving, and by 
slow—possibly imperceptible—degrees as the clan lost its 
lotemic character the Weaver Owl would become recog¬ 
nized as a weaver and virtually became a Wolf; that is to 
say, that the castes did readjust themselves during an 
uncertain period of time, as they settled down upon occupa¬ 
tion^ Im^. When once they were so settled they became 
stritLc Within themselvesp and no longer admitted candidat^^ 
trom other dans. But rigidity did not bar subdivision, and 
m this sense evolution continued and continues. Dr. Slater 
[mints out as one of the facts which favour the occupational 
ih^ry that “new castes tend to arise in consequence of 
changes m methods of industry,” and in an earli^ chapter 
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gives an instance of the subdivision of castes on these 
ftnes- 

A further objection may be made that castes tend to split 
but never to amalgamate. No doubt at the beginning men 
must have come together to form a caste, but the caste 
once formed was rigid \ if therefore caste had its origin in 
the totem dan the association was ready-made Md it is 
contrary to caste custom to argue that it was fluid. The 
Owls therefore would be carpenters which might split into 
sub-castes, but would not have admitted outsiders into the 
carpenters’ guild. The objection itself involves the assump¬ 
tion that the totem clans observed the same rigid rules as 
the later institution, that the transitional perit^ was com¬ 
paratively short, and that we are justified in applying 
modem rules to ancient times. It may be regarded as 
certain that totemism was always closely connected with 
marriage laws or customs. The subdivisions correspond 
very roughly to families though not necessarily closely related 
by blood, the phratries to the caste which was made up of 
these " families,” and as was suggested earlier, the com¬ 
bination of phratries led to the formation of the tribe. Now 
it is somewhat significant that in Australia there is only one 
tribe in which marriage is allowed within the totem clan ; 
the usual rule in totemic societies is that one phratry should 
marry into another phratry f that is to say, though the 
analogy must not be pushed too far, one caste should 
marr>' into another caste. This then is the very antithesis 
of Indian custom, the essence of which is that caste should 
marry within caste. And if the analogy could be carried 
to that length no doubt it would seem to be fatal. But 
human institutions do not w'ork like that they proceed by 
evolution, and not by fitting a cut-and*dried scheme into a 
new case. What therefore Is more important for our pur¬ 
pose is that in this totemic system of marriage without the 
totem but within the phratry we can perceive the germs of 
endogamous and exogamous limitations which are still a 
feature of Hindu marriage. It would not indeed be safe to 
assert anything more definite. In the great majority of the 
totem tribes of Australia a totem family must marry into a 
totem family belonging to the opposite phratry, but the 
practice is not universal, and we cannot argue that what 
happened or happens in Australia must necessarily agree in 
all details with what happened in pre-historic India. 


(To be eoniinned.) 
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Report on the Cokditiows and Prospects of British Trade in 

India. By H-M. Senior Trade Coiainissioner in India and Ceylon. 

{H.M. 0^c€.) 35^ net. 

{J?a>izwd A L> Saunders, c.s^z^} 

Political discti^slon is scldam Dptituistk - in ihe case of Indian political 
discussion in particular the prevailing note is that of rhetorical gloom. 
Beturecn the “bleeding to deathof anli-Govemmeat writerSp especially 
those of British race, and the ** lapsing into anarchy'' of reactionary die- 
hards* the future of India la usually painted in liniCS of earthquake and 
eclipse It is a relief to turn to a report marked by practical common sense 
and business calculation j the relief becomes greater when the result 
emerges as indication of material and growing improFCinenL Indian 
poverty is not to be denicdi but trade steadily increases, the financial 
situation is Etable, the public debt diminisbes, and, best of all, the working- 
class cost of living grows st^dily less. The percentage of this last over 
July, i^i4r was 73 in 1923; it was 54 in 19271. and 47 in the year under 
report. 

That the public financial position of India is satisfactory may possibly 
be connected with the fact that the technique of fitmociai manjigerneot is 
seldom the concern of her politicianB. An exception occinred when the 
Bill for creation of a Reserve Bank to take over the control of currency 
and credit and reform the monetaiy and banking madbinery of the eountry 
■was, for reasons eiidrdy apart from finance^ smothered by the Assembly^ 
India has escaped currency crises of a serious chEumeter* and her rulers 
have refused to Listen to indationist drens. In the matter of debt she 
enjoys exceptidnal blessings. “If the recent rate of progiess js continued*^' 
said Sir Basil Blackett in his final Budget Speech, ** our unproductive debt 
should vanish altogeiher in about twelve years.” To us Europeans who 
can hardly bear to look at our National Debt figures this state of things 
seems idyUiCj a return of the Saturnian kingdom^ The result is seen, more 
prosaically, in the prices of Indian stocks. The 3! per cent. Indian 
Govemment Rupee Loan, for instance^ has risen from 57 in 1^33 to 76 m 
the current year. 

The foreign trade of India has* the report tells us, made steady progressp 
One item in particular gives a sidelight on the Internal security of the 
countzy. Bullion imporu have fallen. “The decrease in the imports {of 
gold],” Says the Currency ContToUcr, “ during the last two years, as com¬ 
pared with the pre-war imports* is very striking,*^ That means security and 
confidence. The Indian public is ceasing to hoard; it Invests. Another 
import that has decreased is cotton textiles. This b due to the develop- 
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m^nt Df the IndiAJi cotton indiistiy. It ii not because ol Mr. G^adbl's 
boycou. Iti that no ooe but the mahattna himself ever bcticved^ though 
there were those who found it a useful slogaxt. Briutin, it is satisfactory to 
obscinrei keeps her propoitioii of Indians external trade. The only fonei^ 
country which has acquired a substantklly larger share is the United 
States. This Mr- Ainscough ascribes principally to the superioriEy of 
American salestnanahip. His remarks are pertinent, and deserving of close 
stiidy» But effective as American methods ate, they are only applicable to 
certain classes of goods^ and it would be hardly advisable for British firms 
to copy them exactly^ For dealing with the Indian masses there should 
be no attempt to supersede the Indian retail tradeft whose careful shrewd' 
ness and intimate knowledge of his connection will always be indispeosabk 
to any popular distribution on a large scale. He wants knowiDg; he is 
not exactly pro-British, much as he values gcGurity, and he can sund on 
his dignity, but if mctftiily approached and handled he may be an agency 
of the utmost vaine. 

.Aerial navigation has received special attention, and the account of its 
development is specially interesting. There has been progress also in 
railway construction. But the great railway problem^ the one that above 
all others would aifect trade between Britain and India^ is not mentioned. 
It never Is in ofidal reports. Two great countries—two only—with no 
insuperable natural obstacles to- overcome:^ maintain their isolation from 
the railway systems of the world* They are Britain and India. The 
ChaaneL Tunnel would be child's play to modern engineers, nnd the 
Seistnn desert no great obstacle, The objections are believed to be 
military, but during the war our Army bad good cause to lament the 
unborn tuaneL The lack of a means of entering India by Land might yet 
be regretted when too Ute. 

Mr Ainsoough and his Department are to be congratublcfd on a valuable 
and fruitful report- _ 

The Working or Dvakchv in India, 1915-1^^^. By Kerala Putrm 
(Bombay: if. Ta^fertvaiai S(^hs and Cb.) 4 Ks. [iSs. Sd.)- igaS. 

{JieDi^d ^ Sm H. Verkev LovinT, K.c.s.t.) 

The author of this book claims to have been saved from political 
partisanship by much observation of the proceedings of the Central 
Legislature of British India and of one Ffovincial Coundl. His claim is 
supported by various extracts from newspapers which are printed on the 
paper cover, but not hy certain passages in the book itself, more especially 
in the chapter headed Political Condittons.^^ More thau a page, fof 
instance, is devoted to quoting Sif Valentine Cbirors account of the 
tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagb, while not a word is said about the violent 
rioting, destruction of property, and murders of Europeans which preceded 
Genend Dyer's action. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss Kerala Putra's account of the 
working of Dj^archy and of the present constitution of British India. 
These subjects have been more briefly but clearly and adequately dealt 
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with bj the authors of ** India : The New Phase " (Weittnmster Libniiy). 
They are now receiving careful iovestl^tion from the Simon Cotnmission 
and the various commiueea of the jlcidian Ije^islatures^ Whether the 
general verdict will be as favourable as Kctala Fuira anticipates remains 
to be seen. His proposals for the future are briefly these : 

He considers that the powers of the Secretary of Stale must be largely 
curtailed. What is taken from the Secretary of State must go to the 
l^islative iVsscmWy. He will still possess elective power in matters 
affecting Imperial and foitrlgn policy, and to a less eKient in vital changes 
aFecting the constitution/^ But he must no longer contioL the internal 
poliev of the GovcmDient or interfere with **ihe dally matters of adminis¬ 
tration/ The Governor-General will continue to represent the British 
Crown and Cabinet in relations with the Native States and neighbouring 
Powers, But in his capacity as the chief governing agent he will be 
responsible to - - the Indian Legislature —presumably the Legislative 
Assemhlyj as Kerala Futra has no use for the Council of State. The 
Central Government in British India must have a Prime Minister and 
Cabinet dependent on a majority In the Legislarive Assembly. 

In the provinces there must be unitary govuriiments removable by and 
responsible to the Legislatures. This means provincial autonomy; but 
the power ot the Central Government must reniasn unimpaired over ^ a 
vast variety of subjects in view qf India's peculiar soedah political, and 
racial structure/' There are to be no second chambers in the provinces; 
03 the Council of State at headquarters has* in our author's opinioQj been 
a failure. He Jays dowu^ however^ that ** where provincial jealousies are 
great I and the particularism of nations in formation or already in existeud^ 
is so keen as in India, the most essenilaJ thing, if political unity is to be 
prescfvedt is to maintain a powerful Central Governnient/' But what he 
fails to realize is that the Central Government which be proposea would/in 
India as she stands today,^ be an eminently weak and variable form of 
government, quite uuable to maintain its autHotity even for a year without 
the whole backing of Great Britain^ 

Nor does he see that from its establishment one result would follow 
which he is porticulaily anxious to avoid. Let us quote his words : ** No 
one in India wants a weakening of the Executive power of the essential 
Services which have done so much to establish a united admmistratEOti 
over so vast an area. The power of organizatioUt the executive efficiency,, 
and the methods of administration which the Indian Services represent are 
among the most valuable assets, and constituie the bzsis on which every 
future Government of India has to be raised. The greatest credit is due 
to the British people in having provided India with this strong and 
durable administrative foundation. No less is the credit of having 
developed Provincial ServtceSr mainly Indian in persouneli but deriving 
their administrative tradition from the all-India Services;, which were 

essentially British in character. U is the existence of these two bodies_ 

one thoroughly British in principle and mainly British in personnel, and 
the other deriving its inspiration from the superior Services^ but manned 
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entirely bf tndiuiK—th^t m&kes the progrmive realizatiQii ol sdf 

g<iveiTimeni 

Eucdy ! Bui aa India now is^ no impantal perwn can doubt ihat 
were the chaDges previously recommended by Keraia Futra to become law 
these essential Services would deteriorate very rapidly indeed. On this 
point there can be no tSoubt whatever. The safeguards whkh be pro¬ 
poses for them would prove quiift Ulusoiy. 

Kerala Futra^s observations on the franchise and on communal repre^ 
sentation show that be is fully aware of the great difficulties involved in 
the settlement of these queations. The representation of the tmtouchabLc 
classes is another difficulty. Ho apparently contemplates no change in 
the control of the Army, but U not intplkit on this point. But in an India 
which is often swept by waves of communal or political agiiation, and 
is depicted as ripe for the introduction of a full-blown parliamentary system, 
the control of an army which Is not, and never can be* properttcmally 
representative of her various races and peoples is a question of pnEnary 
importanee. It cannot be left in a comer. 

There is no use in proposing for India a constitution which will not 
eSectually function^ What constitutma will function ls the problem which 
Sir John Simon and hii colleagues are bbcriously endeavouring to solve. 
With that real and genuine co-operation which consists in a willingness 
on each side to grasp realities and understand opposite points of view* 
difficulties would greatly lessen. But, m any case, they would require 
most psuient and dispassioned investigation. 


Cow PaoTEcnOpt in India. By L, L. Sundara Kaiu, m-a., f.r^ecok.s. 
(lono.). {Mint Street, Madras: S^uih fadim 

(RtviiWid by S. N. Malue, cum:.) 

Thb b the first t'olume of the writer^s interesting monograph cm the 
problem of cow protection m India. The publication of the volume is 
opportunep especially in view of the tremendous importanoe which the 
pToblem has gained nt the presaot day. Not One day passes by without 
some hitch between the two promincm communities in India—the Hindus 
and the Muhammad ans—and in every one of these serious social aberra¬ 
tions the cow question figures prominently along with the one of Music 
before mosques, hlr. Ram's oocilnbution to this apdoog question us 
mainly educative, in that a dispassionate study based on original source^ 
is offered us in this booh. 

Mr, Gandhi summarised the whole question in a memorable saitence. 

The cow Is a poem of pity.^' Surely the cow queoion is not such a 
fKLily unsolvabte one. All that Is wanted is an carnegt desire on the part 
of the educated and the religious-minded of both these communities to 
sec the bearings of the problem in its proper perspecti^'e and without any 
bigotry, and an endeavour to dear up the prejudices of the masses. Mr. 
Rain's study in thi& volume h a thorough attempt towards a rafpr^pchemenf 
VOL. KXV L 
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betwOTi rhc two C0fiiiEijniti«. Writing ^ an orthodox Brahmin, Mr. Ram 
tias the courage lo drclare on the basis of religious leacts that txjw pro¬ 
tection is not the hcgemonj and the portiiiajlar privilege of the Hindus, 
in that ancient Hindus were not unknown lo Mt beef and prescribe 
cow and bull sacrifices. Again, on the Muslim side, he shows in a clear 
manner that cow sacrifice Is not an essential tenet of Islam. On the 
other hand, be endeavours to gather ev-idencCp howe^tr meagrep that the 
Prophet and the Muslims in g^eral endeavoured to priz)e the cow as a 
v^r>' valuable asset in agriculture, and that in the mcdiieval age Muslim 
sovereigns, including even Anrangaib, endeavoured to meet the Hindus 
half-way, and promulgated ordinances for cow protection throughout the 
Empire. The chapters on the Muslim Outlook and the History of Cow 
Protection in Indio, are H'orlhy of serious pemsal. 

The second %'Citume of Mr. Rari’s inonogrAph dealing wiih the wniyrm ic 
side of the problem is to be expected with great interest* as it is the side 
of the question that shoutd be borne in mind by every serious-minded son 
of India for whom the polemic, theological, and historical ground has been 
cleared op with admirable thoroughness in this present modest solumc. 

The get*up is a fairly decent otic for the Indian Press, and the volunte 
would have gaioed much by the preparatiaR of an indca. which is wanting 
in the present edition. 


GENERAL 

Stalkv's REMiNisctJfCKS, By Major- GcneTal L C. Dunjterrille- 
{Jonathan Caf>f.\ 7s, W. net. 

Discussing (on the first page of this autobiographical shetch) his fiimily 
name and its oiigio, General Dunsterville remarks that the anagram into 
which it can be converted is “ Never sit dull." After reading the book, 
most people will agree that it is a most apposite summary of the CeneraJ s 
life and character. The story it tells is of a life passed, as so many lives 
ate passed, almost entirely outside Briuin up to the day of retirement. 
Officers of the Indian Army appear every four or five years for a few months 
at hoiuci and disappear again, and few but their own immediate relatives 
know anything about the conditions under which their lives arc lived. A 
book such as this is for that very reason of the highest value: General 
Dunstcrville has succeeded in what might seem to be an tmposstble task. 
He has, without saying a word which m^ht hurt any single indiridna] of 
the thousands be met during his service, given a wonderful picture of 
Indian Army life as he saw it during the last forty yeara. The soul of dis 
cretion in his references to olhera, he is the acme of candour in his 
references lo himself. <■ In those hectic years from 1890 to 1894 I freely 
burnt the candle at both ends, having hard work all the day, and social 
pleasures amid the gaieties of lahore that kept me up most of the 

night- At that cheerful and reckless period of life 1 do not think any 

income would have been large enough fot me" (p, logjj « i don't want 
to go out to dinner, but once I get there I never want to go home 
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^ (p. ti$} \ I had no monty, but I Beldom have bad, and there are 
wayi of getting rpuad that difficulty ” (p. aifi). arc merely a few specimens 
taken at random to show the spirit in which the book is written, a spirit of 
fiankness so complete that it silences censure before it is uttered. 

Naturahy we would espeet bo lively and energetic a character to see the 
humorous side of life, and we are not disappointed. Some of the General a 
stories deserve toi become cliissics. The Chowdry s eamesi t[uery, 
'* PJease^ sIti is totnbstones Mess Guests [p- 7 tf hard to beat^ bu t is 
perhaps exceeded by the Babuls attciupt at a permanent shooting pass " 
for an Indian officer: ‘^Jemadar Punjab Singh has permission to be absent 
from his quarters for the purpose of playing hunting with himself for ever* 
It must not be thought that there is no serious side to this book. 
General Duns^ervilie has much of great interest to say about the founda¬ 
tion and difficulties connected with the management of the U.S, College 
at Westward Ho I immortalized by Rudyard K.ipltng in “Stalky " fpp. 199 
and fH- His few remarks on Russia (pp^ are based on a profound 

knowledge o^ the language and people. About India and its political 
problems he is very reticent until the Iasi few pagesof the book (pp. sSy'jqtJp 
when he allows himself some refieetbos which are well worth the serious 
attention of any student of Indian problems* 

Tht whole book ts the reflection of a rtgpTOUs and compelling pereon- 
alityi shown at its best in (he sliwigc and fomaDtie expedition with which 
lieneial Dunsterville^s name will (or ever be VinWed in the word 
“ Duttsterfofce." 


The Mind and Face or Bolshevism, By Ren^ FOlftp-Miller, {C, /l 
J’ntHam'i Sons, Ui.^ xis, net 

{/tmietvti by Stanley Casson.) 

This book will remain for many years the standard work upon Bolshevrsm 
if only because ii is the first really impartial account that has yet appeared. 
Its great importance as a study of Bolshexism is that it tackles the problem 
frotn a purely objective and scientific standpoint, and not from thepotnlof 
view of a person whose whole mode of life is already dedicated to a social 
stnictuie that is either identical or opposite. What Atr. Fiilop-MUler's teal 
views on social philosophy are we never really discover—and this Is the 
chief merit of the book. 

Modem writers on Bolshevik Russia treat the subject nouch as Europe 
treated Turkey in the slateenth and seventeenth centuries—as a tenor to 
and an amazing phenomenon to be examined, flfince in those 
days as now countless earnest travelleis «t out for these strange lands 
ready to see portents and prodigies and to record almost lahuloas tales. 
The Turks then, as the Russians now, saw that they were not disappointed. 
But the pathetic fact remains that there is no European work of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century (when the Turkish Terror was most formidable) 
which gives us the smallest inkling as to the real life of Turkey, simply 
because the traveller always started out with the certainty of his own 
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superiority and the essential righteousness of Christianity. Perhaps one 
nmn alone, that wise ambas^dor Busbecq, round the heart of Turkey. So 
now Mr. FiUdfhMtiler has found the heart of BoUherisni. Aud a strange 
and bsw-baric heart it is, ^Vc ieam more from Mr. Ful&p-MiJJer's account 
of Bolshevik porcelain factOTies for the produntioaor propagandist tea-sets, 
from hia description of the amazing public statuary and the nightmare* 
drama that rtpresents one (though not the present) phase of Bolshevism. 
Ten years is a long time, and the EoLsheviks have had just as many 
political and sociaJ changes during their period of control as we have had 
during 1 siDdilar period. The author illustrates these changes by 3 wealth 
of evidence {of which the photographic is one of the most important} which 
covers every phase of sixnal activity* 

The most interesting general condusion that emerges is that Bolshevism 
Is based upon what is most characteristic of all Russian qualities—the 
capacity for mass-action and tcoss-reeling* which itself is the oldest of the 
national characteristics which distinguish Russia from most Occidental 
countries* This unusual quality is itself derived from the long history of 
serfdom which moulded the people into a more or Jess undiJTerentiated 
mass and kept them free from the more modem social developments and 
changes. Revolution has merely adapted to its ends this strange aspect of 
society in Russia and moulded the spirit and outlook of a serf-life into a 
very conveniem and suitable " mass^aotlonand naass-iheory " which 
underlies the w hole movement. The subordination of the individua] comes 
easily to the Russian because it is what he has been accusiomed to do all 
his life. Bolshevism is a change of masters and an appearance of freedom 
because the maases are encouraged to think that it is they who ore in con¬ 
trol ; masses, as such, tan easily be made to believe to whit, after all, is a 
government that is not wholly out of tune with the life to which they are 
accitstovncd^ 

This book ii thus a profound psychological and social study of a move^ 
tneni which must be e]GiQiin^ bistoricaLly and scientifically rather than 
tested by the political tenelfi and beliefs to which other countries have for 
centuries been habitnatedU No one interested in modern Russia can 
adbrd 10 leave this book unread- 

The RftLATtoiM OF Inoean States and the Goveesw£Wt of Ikdja. 

By K. M. Panikkar. [Marfi/t jos. 6 d. net. 

{ J^iTirnvd fy Richard Burn* c,s,l) 

The appointment of [he committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler 
to eKamiue the reUtiomhlp between Indian Siates and the Crown and the 
economic relations between those States and British India serves as a 
reminder of the importance of the States, particularly at a time when the 
administirative system of British India is also luider consideration* Mr* 
Panikkar's book thus appears at a time when a study of the su bject should 
be particularly valuable. Unfortunately the author has allowed himself to 
become possessed by the idea that the Government of India, with the 
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»nction of tha British Govemmeni, ha« coftstanlly been actuated by » 
desire to limit and coutiol the authority of the rulera of the States in a 
purely arbitrary fashion. Nothing could be farther from the tniih. 

The nature of the relations between the rulers and the Government of 
India has always been difficult to define in general termSt and the problem 
has sometimes been obscured by applying terms used in Western public 
law. Keither Parliament nor any legislative power In India at piwtm 
makes laws to affect the jurisdiction of princes over their subjects within 
their States. Nevertheless, the Government of India, under the British 
Government, has exercised and stiU exercises eoolrol over foreign relations 
and military affairs, and over the way in which the princes exercise their 
authority to ensure a reasonable securi^ for their subjects and the absence 
of injury to the interests of British India. 

Panikkar argues from the terms of the treaties, engagemciils, an 
grants relating to the Slates that three classes may be distinguished—vii., 
those the rulers of which, owing to the terms of their early lieatte, enjoy 
full and absolute sovereignty; those who, though irMty States, enjoy juris¬ 
diction and legislative powers, only under supervision ; and thirdly, Uiose 
whose rights are based on grants, and he appears to argue that the Govern- 
ment of India must be content to sit with folded arms risgardless of what 
is done or left undone by rulers of the first class. Such a contention c^- 
iiol be accepted, and is indeed not generally pat forward by the rulers 

themselves. . . 

In his limited space Mr. Panikkar has net been able to trace the history 

of the relations, which clearly shows how the stains of the East India 
Company itself changed from that of one of a number of petty powers m 
India m that of suzerain over all. He omits to mention the disastrons 
results of the policy of non-intervention attempted at the dose of the 
eighteenth century, which by iSn had produced forces of .50,000 aimed 
men with 500 cannon in Central India, whence they made coostani incur¬ 
sions into British India. Recent affairs have shown that a return to non 
inteneniion would have disastrous results to the subjects 10 both the States 
and British India. Mr. Panikkar himself admits that the position of State 
subjects is not entirely acceptahle to educated Indians in British Iniha. 

Sir Haitoiirt Butkr. speaking wilh long knowledge of Indian Statest 
lecendy expressed the opinion that the standard of adminisliation has 
advanced and is advancing, and that too much should not be made of 
occasional and exceptional Ltpses. The chiefs themselves are anxious, 
not so much regarding interference by the Government when bpscs occur. 
M to the method in which this should be done. And they are still more 
concerned because they feel that their position is being affected by the 
changes in the constitution of British India, and they do not contemplate 
with salislaction the transfer of such control as is now exercised by the 
Government of Indb to l^slaiuies in India, or to Indian officbls re¬ 
sponsible to such bodies. Mr. Panikkar briefly mentions the Chamber of 
Princes which was constituted by the Ring's proclamalion of 19*1 as a 
pennadent bodv which the Viceroy might consult on general roaitets 
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a^ectiDg the States, or a^oeting those territories joinriy with BritLsh India 
and the Empire^ It is not t^nccmed with ifitCfnal a/fairs pf individuaJ 
States or the relations between indiTidwl States and Governmetit. Mr- 
Panikkar is vague as to the future. He doea not describe how far the 
Chamber has been acceptable to the Priiic«p or discuss tbe question 
whether their discussions have been fruitful; he thinks that development 
of the institution, after exclusion of the large number of chiefs in bis third 
ck$s, is desirable. 

Apart from the distorted representation of the motives of Govemnicot in 
their dealings with the States, the book is marred by a number of misitakes 
and omiss^ians. The quotation from M, Chailley al pp. i lo-i i is not that 
writefs Opinion as is suggested here, but the complaints of interested 
persons regarding interference. M. ChaiUey himself adds (p* 261 of his 
book): '^To pleadings of this sort the British Govemitient has, un¬ 
fortunately, but too good a replyThe Kawah of Rampur should be 
mentioned as recipicut of the U.C.v.Oh (p. 76). Ajmer is in British 
temlory^ not in a State (p, 7B). The account of affairs in Manipur in 1S91 
omits mention of the murder of the Chief Commissioner of Assiam and 
other persons fp. 9^). There are numerous misprints, and the index ts 
hardly adequate, but the bibliography contains a useful list of works. 


FAR EAST 

RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA 

BaiO.-G^NERAL P. Broce^ clu.e,) 

It may be of interest 10 note first the Intematbnol opinions we find 
expressed in some of these Far F*astem books under review* Count 
Sfonut and Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt IcMjk at many of the welhknowti 
problems discussed from quite dilfcrent angles from etch ocher, or, it may 
be added, from the point of view of any British writer. 

Count Sfora is, of course, well known aa at one time Minister for 
Foreign Afairs in Italy, also as ItaUan Minister at Peking during a period 
of great importance—911 1915. He wa^ as he reminds us, the last 
Foreign Minister but one to present hia credentials to the last Chinese 
Emperor, or at least to the last Emperor of the Majichu dynasty. In 
addition. Count Sforwt was in Peking as a youthful diplomat immediately 
following the Boxer Rising of 1900, and he revisited China and the Far 
East in [937. 

In Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt we have a well-known American journalist, 
traveller, and author of the highest standing. As a nephew of that great 
President, Theodore Roceevelt, Mr. Nicholas Roosevdt may be reckoned 
to be Ltubtied with at least some of the wide views of his famous relative. 
In bis breadth of vision of European affairs Theodore Roosevelt in many 
ways far exceeded that of any American Pft^sident who for the last half- 
century has occupied that unique position. 
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L’Emche ChixoISE. ParCoroieSfoKa. (Paris: /tuwf ) iS fr- 

Was il worth while lo write this hook ? asks the author of it m his 
preface. From most readers who folio* the carefully weighed t^imoos 
eawessed therein we think the answer will be that it was. L Fnigine 
Chiooise. written in French by art Italian diplomatist, is one more st^Lmulat- 
ing study of that extraordinary ndtUe. and, as already staled, Comte Sfona is 
we*i qtiiificd for the task ho has set himselt His style is t«rhaps ess 
that of a wHter of books than of an essayist. This ^k might be a 
tion of short essays uport various matters of peculiar mtetet Mtitiected 
wi-.h the present state of China. In some ways Comte bforaas style a 
remioiscent of that of the late Earl of Cromer, when the 
coursing of men and matters Oriental, though we cannot c*p^ qurte t^ 
profound knowledge of the Oriental mind possessed in such a marked 

dtUTCC by dial great Pro-LonsuL l j -- 

Uke Lord Cromer. Comte Sform has few illusions about the dang^ 
to their own countries of the free play in them of the semi W«te™^ 
ideas of foreign educated students. Still hxs 
»NatLonaUsm'* gone astray {pages rgj, igS, ,gg). 'Lhe 
catechism Kt out in full on page 199 is documerit which shou d 
fully studied by all readers anxious to uodersiand the frequently quoted 
Z Tutfar Jfrequentlyread -.San Min ’* of Sun Yat*sen, though this is 

rr ChZrt I- to IV author traces in outline the various links whmh 

Z W. ot Chin.-link, which, onfas g.adn.ll!, f.n!«l a ^ 
.locafa. .o mider ahn« impassMe thei. enli.e inttKOUiK-lKildii^ 
> .nH social In Chapter V. follow references to the surpnsing 
:r "r ■, nt.^ -^g andsacnla. ifa... in a la». chapfa 
^Tak.. distinctly pessimistic remarks upon die future of Shatighai. to 

:nnteTand 

interested in the commercial importsmee of this extraurdtn^ cuy builr 
Jhe mud of the Whang-pu Comte Sfurra is not particularly reassunng. 
Though the subject matter of the chapter is more or less novel tt mig 

chapters upon the Customs &dl, ^ 
Services Though these subjects ate worn somewliat threadbare, they are 
of such vital importance to China's financi^ credit “ ^ 

investors that Comte Sforaa’s cumments will be read with mteriau 

Chapiera XIL to SIV. as well as pp, 193. ^ 95 . .hi' 

for they discuss id detail and with knoivledge not always available dm 
future effect of Christianity in Cbina-its spread « its ultimate mjec 
Ze is one of the world problems of tomorrow. There are those who look 
n. .ng»fa.i<» n( Chin.-ina.hi ni .h. E». in g««fa-hy »»». "< 
Other and purely material influences, and they may. of couts«i ngh 
Few persona with the necessary mtperioace will be likely to deny that there 
am akeady in China other influences than Christianity which m the end 
will help to bring civfliaation and an altogether higher sraudaxd of social 
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life to China and the liajt in gencni]; but can the 400,000,009 souls in 
China,^ as well as the 450,009,000 of (heir contiguoiu Aussiaa neighboun, 
raotuiue to fcpudiate Christianity and thrive morally and socially f There 
is no denying ihe magnitude of this question, It has lately been asked by 
im astute American observer who has returned from visiting Russia* 

whether this break with spirilualtty in Russiaand the attempt to esublish 
a purely materialtslic basis of life is fundamentally eontiary to human 
nature or, “will human nature^ in the long run, assert itself in this as it 
is asserting itself in {Russian) economic life?" Herein ties one of the 
main problems of the future situation in China. 

Final chapters describe the positions of the various Great Powers in 
China (p, loS), and arc of speciH ^-alue as expressing the matuied opiniotts 
of a writer well versed in European as well as in Astatic diplomacy. So 
many writers upon China, especially American auihors; have liule, if any, 
knowledge of the interplay of European politics upon those of Asia. 

In Chapter XVlL readers will Bad a very interesting account of the life 
led by Gennans who no longer hold cxtraierritorwl rights in Chinq in 
the following chapter Comte Sforia tells once more how Bolshevism 
first gained a foothold in the counlry, also how the TJ.S.S.R. carries on 
almost identkally the Imperialist policy of pre-war Russia in Manehuria 
and Mongolia- The woHd is apt to forget the very material gains of the 
U.S.&R. since the Great War by the selaure of Mongolia and the new 
rights acquired in Manchuria under the lately signed Chinese Eastern 
Railway agreement between China and Soviet Russia. 

Discussing the policy of Japan towards her now awakened but leaderless 
neighbour. Comte Sforza wrote before, it should be noted, the typical 
happenings at Tsinan Fu. 

Of the political wisdom of America in China our author evidently holds 
a high opinion fpp. ifi^, 165), though quite in what way it has so far 
shown itself to be worthy of commendation is not clear. 

By no means the least valuable portion of this book is to be found in 
Chapter XX J 11 . Here are reprinted eleven ■’ documents “ all of very real 
value to serious students. 

The Restless PACiric By Nicholas Roosevelt- {ArrHwer.) ,** 6d 

net. 

"Now that distance has been annihilated in the Pacific, "writes Mr. Roose* 
veil, “and F^stand West stand cheek by jowl in Asia, a vToknicarthquake 
lu Japan, or a typhoon in the China Sea may change the course of history 
in America.'* He might well have said in the world including America- 
for in these days the world is nothing if not international- Mr. Roosevelt 
continues: “ The East, instead of being a region apart, is closely bound up 
with the politics of the world, aud is directly affected by events in Europe." 
Finally, to point the moral to his eompatnots, Mr. Roosevelt emphasises, 

*■ Heretofore we Americans have been guided by seniinientaliiy and tgnor^ 
aiKe, and have cherished illusions with sarprising ohtusenesa and tenacity. 
We have complacently assumed that our Bat could remake the world, and 
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that *e hii! a tnission to ‘reform the heathen.' Our Usk$ nemaiit and our 
ideftU are unfulfilled. The problem which we face is how to make these 
ideals effective." 

Here we have eKamples of the author's outspoken style, atid Mr. ^ icbolaa 
Roosevelt is noihinB if not outspoken. Our author is equally frank in 
criticising other nations, as will appear later, but it is the frankness of one 
who has done his best carefully to study his subject. Mr. Roosevelt has 
obviously been at pains to inform himself at first hand about the numerous 
questions he mentions and the policies he enticues in his book- Whether 
We agree with him or not most readers, be they British, Japanese, Dut^, 
or Russian, can learn something fresh about their own Asiatic foreign 
policies from studying Mr, Roosevelt's point of view. 

In more ways than one, in more ways perhaps than he intended, the 
author has written a book well worth reading. If the opinions therein 
aipressed in any way interpret American offitua! opinion or the opinion of 
"plain *■ Americans upon the problems of the Pacific, they afford a sinking 
ititerpreiation of the ever-growing tendency to Imperialism throughout the 
United States of America. Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt probably considers 
himself m good a Republican as any of his fellow^untrymen, whether 
they come from the Eastern, the Middle Western, Western or Southern 
Slates, hut nothing could be more ImperwUstic-however unconsaouir— 
than some of bb utteranca upon America's Far Eastern policy, as he 
would shape iu Take for esampic one such- On p. 7 Mr. Roosevelt 
writes- “To Americans these questions of the Pacific have ceased to be 
purely academic, for the United States has been forced by geographical 
drcumstances " (is this not the age-long cry of Imptrialism ?) “ to play an 
important^pertiaps a determining—part in this conflict 01 interests in the 
Pacific, Not content to make the Pacific coast her lerritoruri limit, and to 
develop through the Golden Gale and other ports a fiourishing trade across 
the Pacific, the United Status has anne*cd Alaska and Hawaii, and estab¬ 
lished naval bases iu Guam, the Philippines, and Samoa. The Amencan 
people, to use a phrase of H. H. Bancroft, the hiatorisn of the West Coast, 
■have plunged into the sea.' Henceforth their deslioies will be affected 
by developments in the imperial ocean.” ^ 

And to quote one mote sample (p. 305): " Our prestige, say* our 
author, “will riae or fall according to our conduct in the Philippines, and 
with our prestige will rise or fall our influence in the East. Amerka's 
interests in the Pacific arc thus intricaiely interlaced. If our idealism is to 
be made practical, it must be supported by a consistent policy m which 
right will test DU fact mtlier than theory and, if challenged, will be supported 
by might.” 

If tbia is not Imperiali™ the reader may ireU ask what is. If canhrraa- 
tion of this tendency were n-eeded we have it clearly and concisely supplied 
50 late as in April, 193S. Speaking in his own State of Maryland, Mr. 
Ritchie, the Governor, gave uttemiice to these striking words: 

‘■The nation," said Mr. Ritchie, "docs not want Imperialism io terms 
of Empire, but the dollar is already acquiring it in term* of power. The 
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dollar loay noi dream of [lolidcal Empire, but H does dream of roarkets. 
Our interests in other cotmtries b Utrgely intcrot in maTkets^ ItiiperiidtBfn 
can be ecodamic as weU as poldioilt and as dongeroiis in either case," 

To British readers a chapter whidj will naturally appeal is that io which 
the author discusses “ Britain the Conservator " (Chapter XI.). As every- 
where ia his book^ Mr, Boosevdt endeavours to bo eminently fair* But 
there are natumUy ceriaiu statements open to challenge. Speaking d 
Shanghai and British trade in the Yangiie Valley, he remarks : ** Every¬ 
where jfi China the intereiests of British commerce have been fostered by 
governmental aid,*' Has this been the universal opinion of British merchants 
at Shanghai during the last decade? 

Referring tp peciproclty between Great Britain and the United States of 
America over the open-door doctrine (fx 14a) — oue of the few points where 
the two policies really harmoniae—Mr* Roosevelt comments in a manner 
refreshingly frank on his own country's lack of co operation with Great 
Briiain in China. 

Other chapters which should appeal to the reader possessing somewhat 
more than a nodding acquaintanceship with the problems of the Pacific 
are those cntiiled Holland's Treasure Islands'^ (Chapter XILJ and 
** America and Atncricans in the East ” (Chapters XIV, and XV*). 

The stake of the Dutch in a peaceful Pacific is a matter frequently over¬ 
looked in any summing up of Far Eastern problems. In this chapter it is 
carefully outlined. As the author remarks ; Dutch inability to defend 
the Indies forces thetn to depend on Singapore for help in case of alUck”; 
which, like American interest in the new naval base referred to in 
Chapter 11 * (pp. 74 and 25)1 should undoubtedly tend towards tiUiuiate 
peace Jri the Pacific. 

Another movement of the very greatest importance to which tefcrence 
is madet one not always remeniibered by foreigtiers^ is that known as ** the 
Chinese Renaissance,^' What this may eventually mean lo Chiiia as a 
regenerating influence no man can yci say* ^*Had the young Chinese/* 
writes Mr. Roosevelt, devoted half the amount of tuergy to considering 
Constructive methods of improving the Chmese government that they have 
given to their denunciation of the foreign ueaiies, they would have 
hastened the realization of ihdr aspirations for a China freed from foreign 
influence.^ 

In this eonnection it may not be without interest to ask ourselves which 
of two Chinese names very weU known today is likely to be remembered 
longest, Of>c is that of Sun Yat Sen< erratic and unstable dreamer of 
dreams; the other that of Hu shih (Hu sub) the iniellectualp the chief 
promoter of " the Chinese Renaissance " 

Distributed throughout the various chapters of *' The Restless Pacific 
aie many pithy remarks at times pregnant with meaning. For one at least 
|p. 2 j 3) room should be found: 

“Intelkctually ” remarks Mr Roosevelt, *‘most of the educated 
Orientals are more than the equals of the whitts. But intellect alone is 
not enough to make a good leader. Most important is character—those 
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imtrncttvc qualities of devotttwi to duty, of loyally to a ause. of oifJacity 
to r«C« criiicbro. and to do the right thing regardleiS of 
auen«s. Whether it is that Ihcsei being more highly cberubed m ^ 
West, hsTC been more developed among white men. or whether them 
more subtle reasons, the fact remains that Occidetilal l^ershtp. or its 
Tapaws* counterpart, is essemiit for progress and modemi^ion, 

■ Sddom has one of the causes of the present chaotic condition m China 
(July, I 9 j 8). been mote concisely summed up- It ts to a very gre« extent 
to the entire lack of men of character to guide the Chinese nation that 
mucb of Its present coiwiitson ^ 


China ani. KNOtAHO. By W. E. Soothill, n.a. oXON.. HON. sr.a. 

CANTAB. i/nh-ersify /V«f.) 7S. 6d. net, _ 

This Itook is the result of a course of lectures given at ‘J' 

Oxford University Extension l-«iure Committee by W. E- SoolhiJh 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. of mission 

and educational wort the Professor of Chinese at Oxford speaks with 

i?;. .p»4'' b. WH.C i. to •• n-'l- ^ 

midst (the Chinese), and most of roy life m then se^.ct. 
fallen once more on a period of disaster and that their ^ h^ faded 
in the difficult task of guiding their great race J 

prosperity which the people deserve, calls for much patience and unfading 

^ hlTch^as we may agree with the latter paragraph, if we of the Bnlish 
race continue merely to proffer " patience and unfailing sympathy withwi 
expecting any friendly return of these ^timents, are we acting m 

best Uiiereats of China's inarticulate millions? 

In hiscatlier chapters the author deals with the days when China firs 
came into contact with the West. As he Tightly emphasixes. * 
stand the present, it is n«^cessary to know the a remark winch so^ 

tto .to, eotoct did n.d !i»i»lU) « I""*. WIV «" 

SO one liiile incident uf those days serves to show, . 

'■In im- writes Professor Soothill, " Mr. Flint, the first Englishman 
known to have learnt Chinese, went north with a peiition to 
pleading for the amelioration of the oppreasioti of foreign traders. He 
was expelled the country for his temerity, the Chinese 
was cx«utcd, the Chinese Superiiilendenl of I rade dismissed, and the 

English tiicTchanu severely beaten.” 

I„ Cl>.p>.r IV. (pp. 5 - *"il S») *« fidi 
p,»iUo« of niMloitoto io CUia » to «. ..ttotoltortolj. 

Jllmerican missionaries,” says the author, ** through whose influence 
chiefly so many Chinese students have been eduated m America, many 
a^he expense of American missionary societies, have been the principal 
foreign protagonists for the abolition of the law of e.traiemionaliiy- 
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JJcy hart fttURfized modem China a if it were under the direction el 
^in«e *bo have been trained in America. Thef have seen only the 
Chin^ student who has been trained in the liberty, Iratemity, and 
eqwlity of the DMlaraUon of Independence, as understood by the richest 

and most automobibad nafion on tutb. There are, of course 

atnong these Amenfcin students many fine men, steady and silent. But 
others of them have joined the tanks of those who stih refuse to iook at 
the Dftlive root of China’s wms. preferring to fix their unwavering gaze 

ZZ missionaries 

ini,. ‘ ^ ^ t^wlled in the 

imenor of Chjoa, devoted men and women missionaries whose sole aim is 

t e pro^gaiion of Christianity in its highest and best form. But there 
has in the past been too much politica] propaganda mixed with the teach- 
mg D a certain type of imsaionary, unconscious though it may have been. 

tirtr," ^ Vpronouncement upon the Revolu- 
D ^ nr Manchu dynasty, and the inception of the so-ealied 

Republic. Of Dr. Sun Vat Sen, t-rofeasor SwlhiU remarks; " Or. Sun 

the backwardness of his country, devoted his life to 

U-rraJ w" ^ “ (iovmment, and as a destructive force his 

thTZ m^rTh ‘his, the author elsewhere allows, 

y no means the only epitaph the Kuomintang party allow him. What* 

foreign opinion may ay about this extraordinary man. European 

O^nw thought and culture^ at 

one time pro-Briiisb to a degree, yet who ended his astonishing career 

ZZilltTZ ^-ti rcreign declamation, he stiU 

P.^f. !■ Sun’s "Three 

pMple s rinctpJes n the .Mjgna Cliana of modern China. 

^ »>*m-Bary in Chapters XII 

whlJ Wh f 5'"^' inquire else- 

st^^ Ch “ interest to any one endeavouring to imder- 

from the pre^nt chaos to China, is to be told that this cxtraordijul 

^hert. hat must any foreigner think ? Is it a case of Qu<,s J5r„ 

^r« /™r rifwrir/ey/ Or as Professor Soothil! puts n (p, , 

^k of similar quaiity, displaying such ignorance, rancour, and ii;.co;- 
Iradictm^ would not cause a feather's ripple in the West. But in the Far 

^th * man-China’s f;andhi.cum-!.CDin_is treated 

With the utmost seriousness. . . /' ireatea 
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At the very end of the book, in Z’£(*r«, the auUior for the first time 
informs the reader that the liews therein recorded ate not his own, which 
to the reviewer who had hoped that he was imbihing straigiit fifoin the 
fountain head seemed at first somewhat of a paradox. In any case, Mf. 
King's intention in writing this book cannot be better summed up than in 
his own words (p. 231) in Z'£>rtxu t 

*' China is very oJd, but she is aSso marvellously youn^ and every day 
and hour may shift the scene towards a happier issue for her and for us. 
Let us hope and work for this. 

■* AU through these pages 1 have rq»aiedly explain!^ Hal the views 
recorded and descrihed are in no sense my own. 

Of the fourteen chapters most are concerned with showing the effects 
upon Chinese mentality of the cladi of Weslem enroachment on its 
religious side. The last two chapters contain descriptions of the “dii' 
illusionment of the Great War " as the Chinese saw and still see it. Then 
comes the brief refeience to Dr. Sun Yat Sen's « Three People's Docirine," 
and to his comments on “the Russian ReToluiioo^ also to the Kuo 
Min Tang or “Nationalist" party. Of this lallei Mr, King remarks 

(pp. 29 t and 2}s): , . 

“In order to win favour for their new Internationalism the Kuo .Iin 
Tang are inflaming native opinion somewhat onfrsidedly and prematurely 
against what tJifjf call Imperialism. Their pronouncemenH and arguments 
are well worth examining, and in some aspects win both the sympathy and 
the as yp r of foreigncfs who, like myself, admire, undersund and esteem 
what is best in China. But a great deal of their propaganda is not only 
negatively un-Chinese, it is actually more anti-Chinese than anti-forcigo. 
being a hash of Western Socialism, Jacobinism, and other doctiinnire stuff 
that is quite alien to the fundamental principles of Chinese ethics and 

modes of government." _ 

Of interest to readers not familiar with the inner teachings of Confucius 
and Uo Tru are Chapters lU and III, Mr, King endeavoum to unfold 
and explain the philosophy of both these great sages. What ^ hardly 
fail to strike any Christian student of Confudan philosophy who is mecUog 
these maxims for the first time is the fact that they were enunciated itS* 
years ago—some fioo years before the birth of Christ—and that we still 
repeal many Confudan maxims as our own highest ideal of Christian 
virtue, is it that our boasted dviUraiion can carry us no further ? . 

In adjusting his scales Mr. King makes no attempt to burke facts which 
many foreign writers on China ate content to ignore. Speaking of mis¬ 
sionary work (Chap 1 ,\., pp. 134 iSSK he writes: 

Boys’ schools of Raiivc origin of course, common enough ml m er 

China, but setting up girls’ schools was another matter. Oriental views 
about women are (or at least were) quite unlike our own, and this should 
have been taken thoroughly into aocotmt before starting schemes to 
educate Chinese girls. . . . There was quite an idea, in connection 
especially with girls’ schools, that the pupils would go home at intervals 
and spread the light of the Gospel in their dark heathen environment. 
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This was making considerahlf d^inaDds on Itule Chinese cnaidenSk and the 
pLan did not always worh out according to the missionaries* hopes, os there 
was apt lobe some codhision between what they meanl 10 leach the 
children and whal ihe chtldrea actually leamlp thanks lo the foreign lady^s 
partial ignorance of the Unguage* misuse of tones, and other defictenciea^ 
Then, after the little girls had absorbed impressionwhich would have 
horrified their kind Instructress had she realized what was happening 
(evtrryorve is aware how children oncdosciously distort things]j let us try, 
with a sort of rueful umusenicnt, to guess at the kind of gospel the little 
Chinese maids probably disseminated In their hornc drclrs.'^ 

But for Mr. King there still remains hope for a better understanding* 
and this he Buds (p^ 2aS) in the Student Christian Movement which some 
five and twenty years ago was organized in China. 

That there are two sides to every question we are most of ns aware. In 
presenting the Chinese aide of this very debatable quesrion^, whether the 
West has or has not failed in its duty to Chiita, Mr. King has at least bem 
scrupulously fair. 


TiiROiroii JHZ Moom Door: The Experiences of an American Resident 
in Peking. By Dorothy Graham, lliustrated with photographs by 
the author. ( Wtl/iams aad sis, net* 

iff Mrs. Florence Ayscough.) 

With sight and sound keyed to the highest pilch, Dorothy Graham, in 
private life Mr^ James Bcnnclt, wife of an author who has devoted him- 
sdf to Chinese subjECts* passed light heartedly up and down the streets of 
Peking a year or so ago. She lived beyond a moon door, and through the 
aperture—by its form it suggests perTectioo—envisages! the city which 
lias exercised so strong a fascination over Its inhabitants, both Elastetn and 
Western, for many years. 

That she leaves us this record is good- Feklng seems like lo change 
greatly during the next few years j already the tiles of its monumental 
buildings are being sold by avaricious guides to casual globe-trotters; and 
the distinctive life of a Far Eastern capital is changing rapidly for the 
monotony of a city great only by virtue of its past. With Dorothy Graham, 
however, the reader will once more experience the varied sights and sounds 
of Peking as it has been, and will hear of many of those amusing customs 
which have been the savour of life behfnd its colossal walls j nor does* so 
lai as 1 kuow, any other so vivid a recital of these matters exist. 

h is a pity^ however, that Miss Graham does not confine herself to 
describing the sights and sounds that she has observed so doeely beneath 
those incredibly blue skies. lu approachiug questions of legeud and 
history, she is not so happy. 

On page 166, for instance, she says: ‘"in the same sanctuary abides 
VV^n Ch'ang, God of Wriiing * - . hack in mythical days Wen Ch*iing was 
the one who worked out a system of ideographs that would express human 
thought on papejK He found Lnspiration for his bru&h strokes by tntdftg 
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the footprints that bWdshad nursed in the damp sand.” *!^**“"^ 

i» .c^ »h ..Uh» r=>« n» Tbe 

liv^ before ibe cUwn of history and, inspired by m e^ 

^riling. >5 Ts'ang CWebt -bile ibe actual ™ „ 

rrpaK^ W tin CS’^E potroii Saint of Uteiatiire. ia said to have been a man 

cl™ Yr»fS T'„8 6.«^S. N. -dilto u. 

„«ioi .« »oe™i. ihoe . .. 

-A Chios* Biogo.pbicol Diclioo»y' b, p.0t«»r H. 
numbers lo.i and a 301 respecdvely. On page ., again, Miss Graham 
Poking « oioned, .he,s-n. Li Tio-po ho, 

allnJ dooo the dm™, of .note, into sons; I do ^ 

inc bv the famous T^ang poet she has m tnmd, but I do hnow that tne 

pL himself, who died a-o. 76^* bad long turned 

ShTMing Emperor moved his capital to the north, calling it Pm Chmg 
fplkhgl nr ^bnn, Cpitnl. .hd pr<»«dnd tntmn.^ "nd-t d-«» 
tfk Fftone ' When Li T'ai po was alive the site of what is today Fefc ng 
1 r. h^nt. U VP Chn., pnd .» .h.m tb. dn^uung 

.b»»p «Pd.nt.d ^ 

.bind, .Ibnil unc<,n.inop.fy akibg adraPti.se Pf the faa that 
pfThpit .pdienee are pnimtracted in Cbinnne hitlnn-, isn^ kt^ral 
accpiaCT The Chinrae names, ten, ere siran witbOPl a ibnaght, so 

er“r.“: kppw Pekins -<« 

Snd it a plnisant mmindet i UtoK -he do nn. .ill S>1» • '"P™'” 

Of the principal city in the district Obedient to Heaven. 


rniMtsE Birthdav, WftDDI^‘c, FtiwwtAt, ako Otmer Cu^MS. By 
7i T"co”.ek. TbihimJidon. (Lame.) . s .llp.«..«.- 

35, 6(L net. ily N. M. Penis mt.) 

The fact that a third edition of this work has been owessary ^ 

i, Leiept ..d^ of its- rnZ"rx 

„m.ne.»p»ipnse,bp«__^Tb.™de^f«^^^^^^^^ 

™T« bee disr^ed (P. an inferior one metely bBntps. 

it has no mdea. prayer of thanksgirinR 

The present reviewer has onetea tip manj * ■ .01... 

* ^ . j ■ j„, .nat rikta r>Kceilent little work it worthy of onej 

on discovering a good tnden, and Una CKceiienv 11 / 

as he hopes to show in the very brief rernwhs ^ * 

artled si.t«» ehaptem, .1 .hid. rite fim bnlf dmtU ..dt the btrih, 
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wedding, and funeral cusHQcn?, The seeoAd half is devoted to the 
description of the most impoitant festivals and the ioOuence of the spirit 
worid. As we read through the first few chapters we find the authoress 
has set herself the task of record! Dg ia due order aO the mass of intricate 
ritual obsen-ed on the occasions of the three raain events of the life of the 
Cbfnaman- It has not been part td" her object to give comparisons, to 
trace the influence of Buddhism as shown m the cuatoma descKbedi or to 
point to a Mongolian origin in this cereiuotiy, or to an ancient Taoist 
belief in that oncp 

It is here that the student wilt make his notes as he reads^ He will find, 
for instance, the colour red to persist throughout any ceremony of im* 
portance. It is the colour of joy* of life and good luck* We dud it as 
much in evidence as at the HoU Festival in India. 

The use of iron to frighten away evil spirits in the birth chamber finds its 
echo throughout the world (see ** Ocean of Slory/' vol iL, p, 166 iff Ji^-) J 
while the use of paper figures of all kinds in funeral ceremonies at once 
reminds ysof the titMMs of the Ancient Egyptian, it is interesting to nom 
til at Marco Polo giv*^ us details of these paper figures, as he also does of 
the little houses built by the roadside along the route of the funeral 
procession. 

These and many other most interesiUig observances should all find their 
place in an index, thus more than doubling the value of the work. Space will 
not permit aoy further discuEsion of the work^ but we feel that^Ffident has 
been said to show that Mrs. Cormack has made valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the customs of one of the wortd^s most intereiting peoples^ 


JAPAN 

Tbk Piuow' Book op Su ShOiTagon* Translated from the Japanese by 
A. Waley* 193®, {A/iin and i/tmin,) 6s. net. 

The translator, one of the foremost scholars of Chinese and Japanese^ first 
delighted us with an ** EngUsh Version of Chinese Poems,*’ and has since 
given constant proof of high auainmenl in these studies and in Far Eastern 
art. The best known of hia works is perhaps the translation of the 
Japanese Arabian Nights, eotitled *'The Tales of Cenjt/" The present 
volume is a volume of reminiEcences of the same period as these "' Tales 
of Genji" (about a.d. ioooJ which give a fascinating picture of Japanese 
civilization of that period. The reader obuins a most extraordinary in¬ 
sight into the mind of Lady Shouagon and her highly cultured society^ 
It ia: a matter of resgrel that the Weslem world has not the advantage of 
such literaiufe at an earlier date, and in fact that have nothing to equal 
a diary so witty and refined at that period in our liieraturt Mr, Waley 
has done more than given a mere t ranslation—he has given necessary notes, 
a most difficult performance which every reader will heartily welcome^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE SIMON COMMISSION 
I.—LAW AND ORDER 

By RArpoRTEUR 

If there be safety b the muliiiude of counsellors, the Simon 
Commission should be in small iknger. The problem of 
India's future offers special invitation to students of politics 
in the vastness of the field, its stormy and exciting history, 
the varied characteristics of its peoples, the profundity and 
spirituality of its thought, the likenes^s and unlikenessip of 

S riviliMlion » of ‘f’o WesL The relauon of Bmam 

to India seems sometimes to recall the man who held the 
wolf by the ears, and who could not hold on, but could not let 
eo. England is depicted by her own and foreign nationals, 
Mmetim^ as a providential guide and deliverer, sometimes 
as a conscienceless bloodsucker. In such pronouncements 
we find, more than in almost any other mistical discuMions, 
a looseness of thought, a fondness for abstract formulas, an 
obscurity of phrasing and sometimes a positjyeness of ^ser* 
tion which are due, on the Western side, to distance and lack 
of intimate experience ^ on the Eastern, largely 
assimilate European ideas, especially those of ^ i ics. 
is not easy to eliminate these sources of error by the usual 
forms of discussion. Articles, essays and sp^ches m^n 
the utterance each of a single thinker f they lack t e ins 
crkicism of associates equally well luforioed, equ ^ . 

disposed, but each bringing to bear the pressures, slight but 
steady, that check deviation and keep direction instant 
It has seemed to some, therefore, that an In lan ^ 7 
Circle comprising men of different experience and ^hools 
of thought, but all acquainted with Indi^ conditions 
interested in India’s future and desirous of her welfa^, 
might make useful contribution to the elution of the 
questions now before Sir John Simon and his coheagues by 
meetings and conversations of a friendly and informal 
VOL. XXV. ^ 
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character at which such questions could be explored, in 
general and in detail, without dogmatic assertion or claim 
to authority, The subjoined attempt at expression of the 
ideas handled at the first meeting Is given without reporting 
speakers' names. The general subject was that of Law and 
Order in India as affected In the past and likely to be 
affected in the future by political developments accomplished 
or impending. The names, it is repeated, are not given, but 
it is no breach of this rule to say that the speakers were ail 
men of long Indian experience. 

Law and order—that must of course always be the 
primary and fundamental requisite, *' Good government," 
said a British Prime Minister, “is no substitute for self- 
government.” That is partly an obvious platitude, partly a 
doctrinaire fallacy. Government must reach a certain stan¬ 
dard of goodness, or there Is an end of organic civilized life;. 
When it has attained that stage, the necessity of self- 
government grows ever more insistent in comparison. 
Self-government in Russia at present does not enable her 
people to live. On the other hand, the better administration 
of the Germans was not enough reason for continuing thent 
in power in Belgium. We may dispense in India with 
a measure of British efficiency provided we do not lower the 
buoyancy of the ship of State below the Plimsoll line. 
Would that be the result of dispensing with an All-India 
Civil Service and Police on present lines ? Or can these 
last be articulated with a Ministry responsible to an elected 
representative body, not entirely free from anti-European 
feeling and chafing at any restraint on its powers ? Let us 
consider further. 

First it must be remembered that Saw and order are not, 
as sometimes spoken of, one and indivisible. You can have 
order, even effective and admirable order, without law, and 
in the East and over the greater stretch of history you 
usually do. Oriental despots may be credited with main- 
uining order, even when, perhaps especially when, they 
regard law as an abomination. Law is one method of 
ensuring order, but not the only one, nor is it the way 
the Indian masses would approve were they consulted. 
When a man whom everybody knows to have committed 
a hideous crime, who has been denounced by his accomplices 
and has himself confessed, is acquitted by the Courts on the 
grounds that general report is not evidence, that accomplices 
are not to be believed unless corroborated, and that a 
confession may not be accepted unless purely voluntary, 
the Indian peasant regards the result with bewildered 
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dismay. He knows how a Raja, how even a usurping 
Nawab would deal with such a case, But we cannot put 
back the clock, nor is it desirable that we should tr>^ to do so. 
Order, and justice between man and man, have to be inain’ 
tained by juridical, not despotic means. But the former of 
these methods is the creation of the British and of them 
alone. They themselves only learnt slowly, painfully and 
hesitatingly, in the course of many centuries 10 regard the 
supremacy of law as an axiom of Government It is but 
yesterday in comparison that the form of law, the outer 
shell, has been introduced into India. 

The seed has fallen on favourable soil, the intellectual 
fertility of India has ministered to its luxuriant growth. 
But as for the spirit—that is another matter. How far 
much of the Indian mind is from assimilating the inner 
soul of law without which its rules and formalities Gin only 
strangle a nation s life may be judged from a smgle incident. 
A leading newspaper, having offended a certain Indian 
party, has been subjected to persecution by multiplicity of 
legal proceedings, both crimmal and civil, the same com¬ 
plaint being lodged over and over again on the same 
ground in district after district where the paper has cir¬ 
culated. This points to a defect in the law, but still more 
does it point to a defect in the mentality and morals of the 
organisers. The form of law may be employed, but when 
worked in that spirit it becomes a mere mask for indefensible 
tyranny, all the worse for not being that of an identifiable 

ruler. , 

No advocate of Indian self-government propo^s that law 
should be administered on other than Western lines. That 
principle cannot be given effect to without a substantial 
British element. Can that be retained in autonomous or 
nearly autonomous provinces? Certainly not in the present 
shape of organized All-India Services, the I,C,S. and Police, 
largely British in composition and wholly British in toti^ 
Various adjustments were considered by our debaters and 
admitted to be impracticable. A British element can, of 
course, easily be obtained in any form of administration. 
British officials are largely employed by Indian states. 
Ours is an adaptable people ; we nave ranged the world too 
long not to be, and the search for employment by educated 
men in this country is now very keen. But any kind of 
Britisher, on any terms, will not do. The " ruling race" 
theory will not stand that strain. To put it plainly, the 
employment of inferior Britishers, not controlled and 
directed by colleagues and brother-officers, not members of 
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a Service, without traditions or esprit de corps^ would do 
nothing or less than nothing to preserve that temper of 
administration which we have found to be essential if law, 
and not arbitrary will, is to govern. It is conceivable that 
the British should be dispensed with altogether; it is not 
conceivable that they be retained with enough authority to 
ensure the predominance of Western ideas, but not enough 
to impair the complete supremacy of office-holders working 
on non-European, nay, often on anti-European, lines. 
The same dilemma presents itself in other departments 
of Government, but only in the cases of the Army and the 
Law does it become vital. 

These considerations have not escaped our shrewd con¬ 
stitution-makers. Their solution has won considerable 
acceptance. Give Law and Police to the charge of the 
Central, not the Provincial Governments, either directly or 
by the method of overriding control. Mr. Gokhale in his 
“political testament," entrusted to H.H. the Aga Khan 
and published in The Times of August 15, tgi;, advocated 
" practically autonomous" provinces, hut reserving to the 
Government of India, with an official majority in the 
Imperial Council, an overruling power to be exercised in 
emergencies. Mr. Montagu aimed at “a series of self- 
governing provinces and principalities, federated by one 
Central Government." With him Lord Chelmsford felt 
that “we should aim at the fullest measure of popular auto¬ 
nomy in the provinces, combined with a strong Govern¬ 
ment of India." One may note in passing that, here and 
elsewhere, the adjective “ strong ’’ is used as the antithesis 
to " elected "or “ representative," but we are not now deal¬ 
ing with the question of the Constitution of the Central 
Government ; that will come later. 

For the present the solution we are offered is to remedy 
the defects of autonomy by dispensing with autonomy. 
Law cannot be administered or order maintained by spo¬ 
radic swoops from above in emergencies. If the Central 
Government are to have responsibility for law and order 
they can only discharge it by their judges, their magistracy! 
and their police. If they have those, there is no provinciaJ 
autonomy or anything remotely resembling it. A point of 
this kind can be brought out in detailed discussion ; it can 
be, and is, evaded or missed in individual pronouncements. 

Here it w^ observed that we are treating the Govern¬ 
ment of India as something unique. Federal systems in 
which a Central Government keeps a hand, more or less 
close, on the constituent states, are common enough and 
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work well in practice. Let us consider them in detail. 
The three^eatest Powers of the world are federal organi¬ 
zations. T^ey are the United States, the German Com¬ 
monwealth, and the British Empire. A fourth Great 
Power, Russia, has a federal name—it calls itself a 
U nioo. of Republics—'though it seems to be rather closely 
centralized in actual practice. 

The working of the police and judiciary in these coun¬ 
tries was compared, but without carrying our problem much 
further. In the first place, friction fc«tween central and 
state administrations is by no means unknown, and is 
occasionally serious. But there is a much more important 
element of unsuitability for our purpose. In all the three 
Great Powers mentioned the subordinate stales are real 
organic sub-nations ; in the United States and Germany 
they were the primary elements in the constitution. There 
is nothing to correspond to them in India. 

Of course, a true federal system in India is possible j 
nay, more, it actually prevails over one-third of the country. 
Some political thinkers would actually solve (ndia’s problem 
on these lines. Constitute self-governing states for the 
whole of India, British as well as Feudatory, under an 
Imperial Protectorate. They must, however, be real 
indigenous institutions, the Nawab Nazim in Bengal, the 
Mahrattas in Bombay and the Central Provinces, the 
Nawabi in Oudh, Ranjii Singh’s dynasty in the Punjab, 
and so forth, all on the old Tines marked out by India s 
history through the ages. It is a possible system, but it is 
hardly desirable, and most certainly it is not compatible 
with representative institutions. The provinces of India 
have neither the Western nor the Eastern elements of nation¬ 
hood. They have less even than India as a whole, for 
that has some community of civilization. Comparison, then, 
with other nations constituted on a federal basis affords no 
solution of our difficulties. 

As remarked before, we are not attempting a final conclu¬ 
sion. One definite result emerges. If law and order, the 
control of the police and judiciary, is to be handed over to 
the provincial assemblies, the consequences must be faced. 
Control by the Government of India is no solution, neither 
is that by the Provincial Governor; the I.C.S, and Police 
Service cannot continue in their All-India form. The spirit 
of provincial nationality does not exist. Dyarchy will not 
work. The advantages of self-government are admitted ; it 
Is possibly the only solution of racial strife. But there is 
nothing to be gained by refusing to face the consequences. 


INDIA’S THREEFOLD PROBLEM 
A XON-PARTV QUESTION IN BRITISH POLITICS 
Bv L. F, Ruskbrook Williams, c.b.e. 

(Fortigti Minister of Patiala) 

The problems of India, fortunately for that country, have 
never been considered primarily from the standpoint of 
British party politics. In their handlit^of these problems. 
Conservative Governments have diluted slightly from 
Liberal Governments, but the differences have proceeded 
perhaps as ranch from changing personalities as from any 
widely differing angle of approach. The present reformed 
Constitution in British I ndia is generally associated with 
the name of a Liberal Secretary of State; but his work 
would have been impossible but for the foundations laid by 
a Conservative predecessor and for the enthusiastic co¬ 
operation of a Conservative Viceroy. Nor did the first 
Labour Government in any way depart from this healthy 
tradition of continuity. Indeed, its handling of the difhcuk 
situation in British J ndia which marked its term of office, 
not only won for it the confidence of those who differed 
from it politically, but, in addition, came as a profound 
surprise to that section of extreme opinion in India which 
had hailed its advent as the coming of the millennium. 

The real truth is, of course, that all three parties have 
fundamentally the same interest in Indian affairs; and it is 
an interest which belong to British men and women as 
such, independent of the political party to which they 
happen to give their adherence. This interest in the last 
resort resolves itself into a series of simple propositions. 
First, everyone who has thought about the matter believes 
that it is for the ultimate good both of India and of Britain 
that the connection between the two countries should be 
maintained and indeed strengthened. Secondly, there is a 
general wish to see British India contented and prosperous, 
happy at its continued inclusion within the British Common¬ 
wealth, and working out its political salvation along sound 
lines. Thirdly, there is a feeling that the present discontent 
and uneasiness which characterize British Indian politics 
are not altogether healthy and contain elements of im¬ 
patience, of racial distrust, and of an unwillingness to face 
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facts, which together suggest a doubt whether Bnuins 
pledge regarding the progressive realization of responsible 
government in that part of India under her direct con¬ 
trol is being worked out along quite the most suitable 
lines. Finally, there is the question very acute 
times of industrial difliculty at home, of maintaining Britain s 
share of Indian trade in the face not only of world-competi¬ 
tion, but of legislation, actual and threatened, ofa discnm- 

^*'Yt’is do^g'the lines of these four propositions that any 
Government which is returned to power as a result of he 
forthcoming elections may be expected to approach the 
present situation in India, Of themselves, however hey 
do not get us very far; they omit certain essenti^ f^ior^ 
and they need to be brought into relation v,ith. the real 
elements upon which that situation depends. 

STonX Britain, of course, qu^tions jhe/alidiiy of 
the pledge which Britain gave to British Iniha 10 ipi?* 
As a ^ult of that pledge, whichever party has to take 
fction upon the report of Sir John Simon's Commjsjon 
will feel itself obliged to accelerate, and not to reurt, ine 
progressive realization of responsible government in British 
iX h is conceivable that the Administration in ^wer 
might in certain circumstances decide that the ® 

taken to further this realization were not after 
suitable; and that some other one of the several po^'^lp 
1 i nes of ap p roach had bet ter be tn ed. 11 m ight. or exa p . 
be considered that while devolution in favour of the rro 
vincial Governments ought to be pursued, circumstances 
required the retention, in the hands of the Central Govern- 
i^nt of supreme authority within the spheres of action 
’r2.rv^ » it. It '.right .ven .be 

to break up the present unwieldy Bntish-Indian units 

of provincial government into ^^^^reater 

size* more homogeneous in populationt offenng S , 

opportunities for tie cultivation 
the real antidote to communal outbreaks and, inci 
fSlSing a future all-India Federation ^tween British 
I^dia and the Indian Slates. It would be open to any 
Government not merely to consider these an si 
meLu^t but to carry them out. The situation m Ind^ 
still admits of them. No Government, however, could ^ 
back upon the pledge of igi 7 ! could only take n^w—and 
in its opinion more efficacious—methods for giving 

^°So much will generally be admitted. But this is not the 
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sole, or perhaps even the most important, element in the 
problem which will confront the new Government. It is 
vital to realize that as a resellt, partly of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms and of the interest to which their 
working has given rise, and partly of strong, and in certain 
respects skilfully conducted, publicity, there has grown up 
a habit of mind, not only in those persons whose task it is 
to govern India, whether from W'bitehall or Delhi, hut also 
among the people of Britain, which looks upon Indian 
problems as though there were one factor and one only to 
be taken Into account — namely, British India. Infinite 
diniculties have already been caused by this limited out¬ 
look, which is laigely reflected both in the official mentality 
and in the popular press. For India is a parallelogram of 
forces ; and if we even grant, for the sake of argument, that 
British India ought to stand for two of the sides, there still 
remain the other two to be accounted for, unless the balance 
of forces is to be overthrown. One of these sides is 
Britain and the other is the Indian States. The factors 
which tt^ether make up the Indian problem are three and 
not one ; and to try and solve the problem of British India 
by isolating it artificially from the other two elements 
involved is scarcely more useful than " writing on sand 
with a saltspooti." Indeed, such an attempt is worse than 
unproRtable, it is purely dangerous; and It is largely 
because we as a nation have not kept In the forefront of our 
policy a determination to be just to Britain and just to the 
Indian States, as well as just to British India, that the 
situation in British India itself today is so difficult, We 
have allowed the left wing politicians to believe that 
they and their aspirations are all that matter in 1 ndia; we 
have made over spheres of power and of influence which 
have encouraged the recipients to trespass upon the rights 
of other people : we have convinced many Indian Nation¬ 
alists that our policy towards themselves is based upon no 
sort of principle, but is the direct result of the pressure 
which they themselves, through organized endeavour, have 
been able to exert upon us. Concession has followed agita¬ 
tion as the day the night. What wonder, then, that the 
political leaders of British India have concluded that there 
are no lengths to which their efforts, if sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently skilful, cannot compel or persuade us ? 

This hand-to-mouth policy really satisfies nobody ; for it 
has no finality except with the end of the British connec¬ 
tion. There is every reason to believe that we in Britain 
are the most to blame; and our main error lies in the fact 
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that wc never made plain the relative position of our^ves, 
of British India, and of the Indian States, in the scheme oJ 
things Indian, In regard to all these matters, it is fiigft 
time to clear up the position; and whatever Government is 
called upon to assume the responsibility of dealing with 
India in the immediate future, must assuredly do so.^ ^ 

To take up an apologetic attitude about the position ol 
Britain in India is useless. We are not intruders r we have 
as much right to be in the country as any of the oih^er com¬ 
munities who in their day held place and power which has 
now slipped from their grasp. Our record will compare 
favourably with that of any of our predecessors along the 
inalority of lines ; and it is upon the foundation of the rax 
Britannica and of the Western education that we ouradves 
introduced, that the present Nationalist movement bnwsri 
India has been erected. To ignore the position which has 
been built up in India at the cost of valiant and devoted 
endeavour, in the hope that by doing so we may perchance 
conciliate irreconcilables. would be poor service, not merely 
to the Empire, but to India herself For this position is 
among the essential factors of the situation; and miK 
of the difficulty of present-day poling m British India 
arises from the fact that certain sections of Nationalist 
Opinion seem unwilling to allow Britain any ^rt or lot 
in the future which she alone has made possible tor the 


Such unwillingness probably proceeds in no small degree 
from the hesitating attitude which many of ourown^kes- 
men have adopted upon this important point lo lay 
stress upon our obligations, considering the relations ip in 
which Britain stands to British India, is no more than mg t 
and proper; we are pledged to the logicJ consequences of 
the development of those aspirations which we onrse 
have fostered. But just as the Nationalist movement in 
BHush India would never have assumed its present shape 
but for our presence in India during the past, so oes 1 
seem unlikely that the goal that movement contemplate 
can ever be attained without the contmu^ mnuence 
Britain, in some measure at least, in the India of the future- 
It is towards the determination of that measure that the 
best constructive thought of both countries ® 

directed. Speculation as to wheth^ Britain w^ll give up 
India, or India go outside the Empire, are both alike for 
the present as far removed from reality as the mathematic 
absimcL The problem ha.s to be solved, not by a ^^ess 
of alternate agitation on one side and of concession on the 
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otht^r, but by sitting down together and thinking out the real 
needs of India, which necessarily involves a consideration 
of the rights and duties of all three of the parties whose 
interests the final solution must take into accouoL 

Thus far, we have considered but two of the three elements 
which go to make up the problem of India—namely, B ritish 
India and Britain. The third element, the Indian States, 
constitutes a factor of scarcely less importance—indeed, in 
many respects “ Indian India ” holds the key of the situa¬ 
tion. Yet for years together, remarkable as it may seem, 
Britain and British India have been content to behave 
almost as though the third side of their common triangle 
did not exisL From this attitude harm has already resulted. 
Its continuance may easily prove disastrous. 

Neither historically nor politically can the recent neglect 
of the Indian States be justified. The relationship which 
subsists between their rulers and the British Crown is, in 
the majority of cases, more than a century old. V\'liile the 
foundations of centralized administration were being laid, 
the States were our powerful allies or our doughty antagon- 
ists; but when once they had entered into their treaties 
and engagements with us they never looked back. The 
treaties vary in detail one from another, but share in 
common one imponani characteristic. They are in the 
nature of contracts by which, at the price of handing over 
its foreign relations and its right of war-making to Britain, 
each State is guaranteed in its internal and external security! 
The extent of a once-complete sovereignty which still 
resid^ in a particular State can only be determined by 
examining the actual engagements; but in every case the 
British Crown has, by the very nature of the bargain, certain 
ultimate rights of intervention to suppress grave disorders 
which may spread. These treaties the States have faith¬ 
fully observed. 

At the time of the Mutiny the vast majority of the States 
stood like rixks, and were the sole support of our crumbling 
Raj until reinforcements arrived. Our Western organiza¬ 
tion, in fact, proved inferior in |»int of stability to their 
ancient polities: and the masses in British India who had 
benefited most from our rule, showed no greater disposition 
to move a hand's turn to support an enlightened adminis¬ 
tration than their ancestors, who In times past had watched 
dynasty succeed dynasty and empire fall to empire with 
truly Oriental detachment. Had it not been for the great 
princes we were lost indeed. Again, when the last war 
broke out, the States of India knew no hesitation. All 
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iheir resources were at the service of the Empire: and their 
instantaneous rally at once kindled and kept alive the war 
spirit of British India. 

The power which they have so freely placed at our 
disposal in the past is still with them. The territories of 
the States comprise between a third and a half of alt Indi^ 
and stretch across every communication-line of strategic 
importance. Their subjects number more than seventy 
millions, and include some of the finest fighting races of the 
Empire. The martial tradition is still alive and active 
among them. The influence of the great princes extends 
far beyond the confines of their immediate dominions, 
and is a factor of importance throughout British India 
itself. Moreover, certain recent developments have operated 
to increase rather than diminish the political power of the 
States. For many decades it had been the policy of Britain 
firmly to discourage any consultation, correspondence or 
joint action among them ; but when in 1921 the Chamber 
of Princes came into existence the States were for the first 
time able to speak with something like a common voice. 
They are now actjuiring the consciousness of a corporate 
existence, and are beginning to realize, at long last, 
the true proportion of theit stake in the future of Indri U 
is significant that in the course of the last session of the 
Chamber of Princes the assembled rulers look the un¬ 
precedented step of throwing open their deliberations to the 
Press, and subsequently proceeded to carry without dissent, 
after firm and dignified support from prince after prince, a 
resolution declining to consider any proposals for an adjust¬ 
ment of relations between the States and British India 
which did not assume the maintenance of the British 

connection. , j , ,i. 

The attachment of the princes to the Throne and to the 
Empire Is indeed one of the most encoumging features ot 
the present situation in India, In combinaiioii wit t eir 
material resources and their political influence, it promises 
to introduce a much-needed element of stability into t e 
politics of the country. They have no 
interfere with the political progress of British India but 
they hold a point of view which British India and Britain 

alike would do well to consider. - j r 

It is important to remember that the present attitude of 
the Indian princes is of gradual growth, although cir¬ 
cumstances which need not be detailed have operand 
to prevent the fact being generally appreciated in this 
country. They have always prided themselves on standing 
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firmly lo their treaty-relationship, and were for long content 
to occupy themselves with their domestic affairs, while 
leaving their external interests in our hands. But they have 
gradually come to realize that this is not sufficient to safe¬ 
guard the position and secure the influence which—fortu¬ 
nately for Britain — it has ever been their joy to place at 
the service of the King-Emperor. They have found that 
the balance of affairs has declined against them and in 
their view the fault is ours. They hold that while they have 
observed the treaties, we have not; not because we did not 
intend to do so, but because we fell into the habit of think¬ 
ing that the interests of the States must always in the last 
resort give way to the interests of British India; and, further, 
tecause we did not realize that under the treacles certain 
rights, and certain rights only, vested in the Crown, while 
the residue remained with the States, 

They are prepared to show that, particularly in the days 
l^fore the Chamber of Princes came into existence—at the 
time, that is to say, when there was no possibility of joint 
consultation among the States — things were done by the 
Government of India which, however benevolent in them¬ 
selves, or however advantageous to British India, ought not 
really to have been done at alL For their ow’n pan, they 
believe that the trouble lies in the fact that the Government 
of India docs two separate things—it governs British India 
and it is the agent of the Crown for the purpose of the 
treaty relationship between the Crown and the States, 
[t has thus been able, in their view, to put pressure of 
various kinds upon the States in order to oblige them to do 
the things which, in its other capacity of the executive 
government of British India, it happened to want them 
to do. 

This condition of affairs was sufficiently unsatisfactory to 
cause complaint when the Government of India was British 
in composition ; but now that there is a large British-Indian 
element the States feel that their chances of getting Justice 
when their interests, particularly their economic interests, 
happen to conflict with those of British India, are remote 
in the extreme. Their recent experiences in connection 
with the high protective tariff which British India has 
adopted since 1920, is cited by them as a [n point. 
They say that the so-called grant of fiscal freedom to 
British India by parliamentary convention has, owing to the 

circumstances of geography, placed the States at the mercy 
of the pohiicaily powerful group of British-Indian manufac¬ 
turing interests. The States do not like protection j they 
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are agi'icuUuraJi in the main^ and desire to buy in the world 
niELrket—preferably the British market. But what they 
strongly object to is the arrangements under which the 
proceeds of an enhanced tariff, to which their assent has 
not been invited, levied at British-Indian pons upon 
articles intended for consumption by the subjects 
States, are swept into the British-Indian exchequer. They 
are convinced that this position can only have arisen 
because Great Briuin for the moment entirely forgot the 
very existence of the Indian States as a separate part o 

The result of their experience in this and a number of 
kindred matters is that they desire to put forward for the 
consideration of His Majesty's Government a ^ries of 
proposals which they believe will both safeguard the rights 
guaranteed to them and also ensure that they arrive at a 
stable understanding with the other two partners in the 
joint concern—Britain and British India. They suggest 
that all matters of common concern to India as a whole 
should be discussed and determined not, as at present, by 
British India alone, but by a federalized Executive repre¬ 
sentative of Britain. British India, and the Indian States. 
They utge that the existence of *' Indian as a 

political entity separate and distinct from British India 
should be adequately recognized, and secured by the in¬ 
stitution of machinery separate and distinct from the 
machinery which governs British India, to 
relations of the States with the Crown. The link between 
the two sides of India would be the Viceroy, repr^entative 
not only of the Crown but of Britain. Finally, they desire 
the establishment of a Supreme Court, which m all jus¬ 
ticiable matters shall be competent to decide impaniailj 
between British India and themselves.^ ... u 

They claim that by some such machinery as this n would 
be possible for British India to proce^ along the path of 
responsible government in her own affairs: for the ^ 
to enjoy the rights secured to them under tT<aiy , an ^or 
Britain to remain in India in the manner in which the l^i 
interests of the country require, while at the same time 
adequate provision can be made for economic development, 
for improvement in communications, and for all those Imes 
of progress, common to British India and to the Indian 
States, which the interests of India as a 'whole seem to 

^Whether these proposals are as feasible as they are sug¬ 
gestive remains to be determined. But they have at least 
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the merit of synthesizing aU the three factors of the Indian 
situation, which is more than can be said for the policy 
adopted by the British Government in J919, It has now 
become clear that even in its policy towards British India 
Britain cannot ignore the position of the Indian States; 
and this for two reasons. In the first place, the pledges 
given to the States, which have been reaffirmed times 
without number, and have been sanctified by chivalrous 
blood shed in the service of Britain, are every whit as 
sacred as the pledge given to British India in 1917, In 
the second place, no solution of the I ndian problem holds 
any promise of justice or of stability which .does not take 
into the fullest account the existence of two separate Indias, 
It would seem to follow that the Indian Slates, as well as 
Britain and British India, must be called into consultation 
before any action is taken upon the report of the Parlia- 
mentar)' Commission. The States have made it amply 
apparent that they will help and not hinder; they have 
expressed their unequivocal attachment to the British con¬ 
nection, as well as their readiness to join in building up an 
Indian Federation. If only because their stake in the 
Empire Is so great, and because their interests, economic as 
well as political, march so closely parallel with those of 
Britain, it is not easy to see how the Government which is 
put in office by the elections of 1929 can afford to dispense 
with their aid when seeking a solution of the tripartite 
problem of India, 
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A FEUDATORY STATE OF WESTERN INDIA 
Bv V. V. Rajwade 

The subject of Indian States and their people has, of late, 
been much discussed in the Press. But there is an inter- 
mediate class between the Pnnces and the people—namely, 
the States under other major States, common y known ^ the 
Feudatory States—an inquiry into whose relations with the 
superior States also makes an interesting study, 

The righis which the feudatories enjoyed at the time o! 
the British occupation were guaranteed to them by the 
British Government, subject, of course, to the suzerainty of 
the major States that claimed supremacy over them. I he 
degree of subordination of a feudatory to its suzerain differs 
very much in each case, depending, as it does, upon i e 
tenure, tradition and antiquity of a feudatory. 

All the feudatory States are under the political control ot 

the British Government, who. for the 

of the guarantees, has reserved to itself the right of deciding 
certain important questions concerning them, sue ^ 
nitioo of succession and granting of permission to adopt. 
In exercise of its right of paramountcy, Government 
also to adjudicate disputes between asuzeiain and its feuda¬ 
tories. . . . rtf 

The feudatories include States with varying degree of 

sovereignty from almost full-powered Chiefs to those wth 
very limited powers. Because the feudatories of one Su e 
are not entitled to certain powers, it do^ no ^ 

follow that the feudatories of any oiher State are 
entitled to exercise those rights. No genet^ '“j ^ 

laid down in this respecL Each case must be decided on 
its merits. The question depends upon the 
past history, and also perhaps upon the size 
If a feudatory. Tak^for instance, the case of the feuda¬ 
tories of Kolhapur, a State in the Deccan, Bombay Presi- 

'^^The feudatories of Kolhapur occupy a peculiar position 
Some of them are the descendants of 

state created by Shivaji, the founder of the Maraiha Em^ ^. 
They had a great and glorious past. They came into 
exuLce even before the establishment of ^ 

a separate principality. They exercise independent civil 
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and criminal jurisdiction, though recently limited, in their 
domains. Nowhere can an analogy of their relations with 
Kolhapur be found except in the relations which subsisted 
between Saiara* (lapsed in i84S)and its feudatories, who 
have consequently come directly under the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

P'orthermore, the feudatories of the same State are not 
all alike. But the tendency of the British political officers 
has been to make them all conform to one type, and certain 
distinguishing features of individual cases are often ignored. 
This IS well illustrated by the case of Ichalkaranji, also a 
feudatory of Kolhapur. Government has recognized two 
main classes of feudatories ‘ first, those from whose internal 
affairs the superior state is excluded by the terms of the 
guarantee; and, secondly, those in whose case there is no 
such stipulation, ichalkaranji, really speaking, comes 
under the former class; but it has been treated as if 
belonging to the latter. 

Ichalkaranji Is a guaranteed feudatory under Kolhapur, 
with an area of 240 square miles and a population of 60,366 
according to the census of 1921. The average annual 
revenue for the past five years is Rs. 4,53,251 (;£'34,ooo). 
The Chief, who is also a first-class Sardar in the Deccan, is 
an educated and enlightened ruler. 

One of the most important features of Ichalkaranji Estate 
is that it did not originate by a grant from Kolhapur, under 
whom it has now been placed. With the exception of only- 
one small village out of about ninety villages belonging to 
Ichalkaranji, all its possessions are grants from Shahu Raja 
of batara and others. 

Another distinguishing feature of Ichalkaranji is that it 
holds all its territory under a special tenure known as Inam 
(free grant), without any obligation of service. All other 
feudatories of Kolhapur hold their estates under a military 
tenure known as Saranjam^ with incidence of service 
attached to It. On a thorough investigation of Ichalkaranji’s 
tenure, Government passed the following order in 1848, 
recognizing the special feature of Ichalkaranji Estate : 

The documents now laid before Go^emEnent sufficiently^ define the 
teniirc under which ihc Chief of Ichalkaranji holds his EitateSf as 

* It » occ^sary to Eoentioa here that Kolhapur represents the junior 
branch of Sbivaji* the Great; and Satara nepre^etited the senior. In the 
beginning of the eightecftth century* there was a struggle for supremacy 
for about two decades between the two branches which ended in a peace 
treaty in i7ja During the troublous ttmes of the ciTil war, some of the 
old ministeri of the State remained under Kolhapur^ while others Joined 
Satara, 
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Iiwni- No comiitiofw of service are aiucbsd, and tbc sanadj [iDStrumenta 
of grants] are in the ordinary fona of Imam grant. 

Thirdly, Ichalkaranji has never rendered any service 
under Kolhapur, which is a very important lest in deter¬ 
mining the subordination or otherwiseof one State to pother, 
but which was ignored in Ichalltaranji a Thoug _ 

Ichalkaranji owed its origin and rise to Ghor^des of 
Kapshi, who are subordinate to Kolhapur, the relatJons oi 
master Md servant between Kapshi and Ichalkaranji practi¬ 
cally ceased since Ichalkaranji's alliance by marnage with 
the family of the Peahwa(Prime Minister of Satara] in 1713. 
Thereafter, through the Peshwa’s influence, Ichalkaranji 
took up service under Shahu, and consequently alM under 
the Peshwa. The question whether Ichalkaranji served 
under Kolhapur or not has been dealt wkh by Captain 
Graham. Political Agent at Kolhapur, in his Report No. 47^ 
of 1848, where he admirably summaruies the position thus: 

. But in all ihe conRicts and almgeles for dominion and tn* 
dependence, there « no mention made of ihe iehalk^^jikar ^ht.ng 
SodL* the banncrt of Kolhapur, though often enough to be found arranged 

in the opposite ranks- 

The dispute between Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji is of 
very long standing. During the time of the Peshwas. Ichal. 
karanji was under their protection, being m their service 
and that of Satara, and they used 10 intervene on its behalf 
against Kolhapur’s aggressions whenever necessary. And 
the British Government, who succeeded the Peshwas. also 
extended the same protection to Ichalkaranji, guaranteeing 
its riehts and possessions against molestation from Kol¬ 
hapur The relevant article of the treaty of tSad between 
the British Government and Kolhapur giving a guarantee 
to Ichalkaranji runs ; 

The Raja of Kolhapur engages ncTcr to 
Ghorepuday. Echulkurunjeekar, in the enjoyment of (his) lands and fight* 
according to ancient custom (Aitchison, vol vii., p- eSgJ, 

The engagement not only guarantee Ichalk^njis 
possessions! but is. in effect, an undertaking by Kolhapur 
^ot to interfere with the rights of ichalkaranji according to 
“ancient custom.” To use Aiichison s terminology, the 
superior State is excluded by the terms of guarantee from 
interference in the internal affairs of its feudatoiy. And m 
fact until very recently. Ichalkaranji exercised full civd. 
criminal and revenue jurisdiction in its ternto^ independ- 
enllv of and without any interference from Kolhapur. 

During the next few years after the treaty of 1826, the 

VOL. XXV, ** 
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question whether Ichalkaranji was at all subordinate to 
Kolhapur was much discussed. Ichalkaranji contended that, 
owing to its special features, it was not dependent on 
Kolhapur. On the other hand, Kolhapur urged that tchal- 
karanji owed its origin to Ghorpades who were subordinate 
to it, and that most of Ichdkaranji's possessions were 
situated in the territory’ assigned to Kolhapur by the treaty 
of 1730. In tS35i Government decided that Ichalkaranji 
was independent of Kolhapur. But in a subsequent 
inquiry instituted at Kolhapur's request, it was held that 
Ichalkaranji was subordinate to Kolhapur. 

Government enforced its decision under threat of seques¬ 
tration. The then Chief of Ichalkaranji protested, but had 
to submit to Government orders, and relucuntly accepted 
Kolhapur's supremacy in 1S47. under certain conditions 
agreed to by Government, which secured to Ichalkaranji 
full internal autonomy and the right of direct correspondence 
with the Political Agent at Kolhapur. Thus, even after 
the adverse decision, Kolhapur's supremacy over Ichalka¬ 
ranji was but nominal Ichalkaranji enjoyed, as before, 
full revenue, civil and criminal powers, including also the 
power of life and death without interference from Kolhapur, 
and subject only, like all other Southern Maratha Country 
States, to the general supervision of the Political Agent at 
Kolhapur. Though the agreement was afterwards unjustly 
abrogated, its conditions indicate with su6lcient clear¬ 
ness that Kolhapur had had no right to interfere in the 
internal administration of Ichalkaranji. As regards 
Jchalkaranji's powers, the following order of Government 
passed in 1^48 is worth quoting: 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council [of Bombay] h not 
dispo^dp Ai you [the Political Agent at IColhapur] would seem to 
recommend, to limit the power of civil and criininal junsdiction exercised 
by the Chief of Ichalkaranji, but is pleased tocanGren it altogether as long 

the Estate is held in fttam. 

The arrangement under the agreement referred to above 
continued for some time. Later on, in i86s, a fresh treaty 
between the British Government and Kolhapur was con¬ 
cluded, by which, inter atia. Government’s right of super¬ 
vision over the higher feudatories of Kolhapur was re¬ 
affirmed ; but the criminal powers of the feudatories were 
limited to offences involving imprisonment of seven years, 
more serious offences being required to be committed for 
trial to the Political Agent at Kolhapur. 

ichalkaranji was mentioned in this treaty, evidenilv 
through oversight, along with other feudatories. Really 
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speaking, Ichalkaranji ought not to have been included 
in this treaty, because its relations with Kolhapur had 
already been regulated by the freement previously 
mentioned. Ichalkaranji hieing then under a minority, 
no protest could be made on its behalf. 

At the time of investiture of the present Chiefs father 
in 1S74, it was brought to the notice of Government that 
the provisions of the treaty of 1865, so far as they afiTecied 
Ichalkaranji, were inconsistent with its previous agreement, 
and that Ichalkaranji's inclusion in the treaty must have 
been through some mistake. Thereupon Government 
decided that the treaty of !86 j was to be inte^reied, with 
regard to Ichalkaranji, subject to its then existing agree- 
menc But one effect of the treaty of 1862 was that the 
father of the present Chief was invested with only limited 
criminal powers as defined therein. It should^ be 
remembered that the higher criminal powers were retained 
by Government to itself in exercise of its right of para- 
mountcy, and not on behalf of Kolhapur, to whom they 
never belonged. 

During the last half-century Ichalkaranji has suffered a 
great diminution in its powers. At the time of the present 
Chief's adoption in 1876, Government, without any justi¬ 
fication, abrogated IchaJkaranji's agreement under which it 
enjoyed special rights and privileges, apart from other 
feudatories of Kolhapur Though the agreement was 
cancelled, the guarantee given to Ichalkaranji by the treaty 
of 1826, it is to be noted, was and is silM in force. 

But in spite of this. Government sanctioned in 1S93, 
under certain conditions, Kolhapur’s proposal for transfer of 
High Court pow'ers in civU cases, and subsequently also of 
residuary jurisdiction in criminal cases over Ichmkaranji 
along with other feudatories. Separate stamps and State 
seals—insignia of separate entity—which w'ere in use in 
Ichalkaranji since its establishment were, a few years ago, 
abolished; and new ones with Kolhapur marks were 
substituted. In 1906, the official designation of “Chief, 
which Ichalkaranji rulers enjoyed for more than a century, 
w’as changed to Jahagirdar, a change not only detrimental 
to the prestige and dignity of Ichalkaranji, but iilst> pro¬ 
viding an incorrect description of its tenure, which is simple 
IttatH, unlike a Jahagir^ which is held on military tenure. 
His late Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur set up a 
rival candidate to dispute an adoption tnade by the present 
Chief in 1917 w’ith Government’s previous sanction.^ The 
right of holding succession inquiries of inamdurs (alienees) 
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under ichatkaranji is challenged by Kolhapur, a right 
which ichatkaranji has been exercising for centunes, and 
which IS a part of the genera! revenue administration over 
which Ichalkaranjt has even now absolute powers. Kolha¬ 
pur has also made a proposal to Government for transfer 
of general supervision over its feudatories, including 
Ichalkaranji, which at present vests tn Government under 
the treaty of 1S62. 

The moral is clear. Ichalkaranji has been losing its 
ancient cherished rights one by one, and if the transfer of 
supervision is effected, as proposed by Kolhapur, Ichalka- 
ranji will be reduced from a ^siiion of practical in¬ 
dependence to that of entire subjection to Kolhapur, It 
would be a small consolation to argue that the guarantee of 
the British Government still continues intact when the 
rights as recounted above have been curtailed and further 
reduction is threatened. Cases like this really deserve 
sympathy and consideration, and call for a special treat¬ 
ment which their peculiar features demand. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 

Bv J. F, W. VAN DER MEULEN 

Late Diltctor of ihe Depsuttaent of Educaiion and Public Worship in the 

Dutch East Indies 

Unification in theory, differentiation in practice! This 
might very well be the conclusion arrived at by those who 
make a merely cursory acquaintance with the system of 
education actually existing in the Dutch East Indies, and 
who are also aware of the endeavours of the Dutch East 
Indian Government to remove wherever possible, both in 
legislation and administration, the differentiation between 
the races. 1 shall endeavour in a brief elucidation of the 
pnneipa! lines of that system of education to make it deju" 
that unification is not lacking and that the differentiation^ is 
a result of the chief requirement of effective education—viz., 
a sound pedagc^ical plan. 

If the fact is borne in mind that within the extensive 
lerritory of the Dutch East Indies numerous native peoples, 
differing in language, customs and religion, live side by side, 
and that over that Archipelago are scattered a few hundred 
thousands of Netherlanders and a few millions of Chinese, 
it will be easily realized that, for the young children of the 
various groups at least, one uniform school would be very 
unsuitable. From the very beginning the necessity has 
been recognized of teaching these young children in the 
language which they speak at home. The danger of this 
principle being disregarded was especially small, because 
when the Government in the course of last century' took the 
e.xtension of native education energetically in hand it had 
not at its disposal some thousands of Netherlands teachers 
by means of whom it could open schools in all parts of the 
Colonies to instruct the native youth in the Dutch language. 
On the other hand, much had been done, especially by the 
Missions, in studying the native language, so that the 
Government could command a sufficient number of com¬ 
petent instructors for the training of teachera, both Euro¬ 
peans and natives, capable of using the native languages 
as a vehicle. 

Here we see immediately a sharp contrast with what, fur 
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example, America did in the Philippines, where teaching in 
the English language soon became the first item on the 
educational programme. 

When, in the beginning of this century, the opening of 
elementary schools even in the smallest villages of the 
interior was recognized as essential, in order thus to combat 
illitentcy, the necessity of teaching in the native language 
became even more obvious. This recognition naturally led 
to the acceptance of a working plan for the opening, within 
a certain number of years, of tens of thousands of schools 
with a simple three-year curriculum, where, either gratis or 
for a small fee, instruction would be given to the children 
of the dessa population—a population, however, which had 
still to be convinced of the utility of schooling for their 
children. Such schools could necessarily only be staffed 
with tochers recruited from the immediate vicinity. More¬ 
over, in the villages these teachers had to act as advisers 
in many affairs outside the school. For this reason also it 
was necessary that intellectualiy and socially they should 
not stand too high above the inhabitants of the village.* 

The principle of giving Instruction in the native language 
applies not only to these village-schools, it has also ^ways 
been observed in native schools in more important towns, 
usually referred to as standard schools, which in a five-year 
curriculum go through a more e.xtensive programme and 
prepare the pupils for various technical schoo]s.f 

In addition, however, to these schools where instruction 
is imparted in the vernacular. Native and Chinese pupils 
have always had facilities to obtain instruction in the Dutch 
language, A thorough knowledge of that language, how¬ 
ever, was only attainable for those pupils who were admitted 
to the schools for Europeans. For the benefit of those who 
are ignorant of conditions in the Dutch East Indies, it may 
be useful to mention that, unlike the rule in force in certain 
other Colonies,the term Europeans includes all the members 
of any family the head of which is registered as a European, 
As a result, the “ Europeans " include, technically s|>eaking. 
a great number of persons of mixed blood. 

Since, as has already been explained, the principal object 
in view was not the greatest possible extension of the Dutch 
language, the admission of native and Chinese pupils to the 
European schools afforded an adequate solution, as long as 

• At the end of 19*7 the village schools numbered 14,188, attended bv 

1 tO 1 Oj 5613. * 

361 ^9'^^ ^ elementary schools numbered a,6ai, wUb 
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the need of such education was conhtied to a compayntively 
small number of the non-European part of the population- 
That need, however, has very rapidly increased in the last 
few decades. Among the prominent members of that 
section of Dutch East Indian society, the conviction has 
gradually gained ground that for an ad^uate education 
the knowledge of a European language is indispensable. 
Further, as a result of the vigorous development of agri¬ 
culture and industry and of the Government works and 
services, a demand arose on all sides for native employees, 
al so in places where the knowledge of the local dialect or 
the Malay language was insufficient. These two fetors 
have brought home the necessity of a speedy extension of 
Dutch instruction to Native and Chinese pupils. At the 
same time, these circumstances opened an opportunity for 
embarking upon such an extension without creating the 
danger that the majority of the pupils would, after finishing 
school, not be able to find employment compatible with 
their higher education. Nevertheless, also in the Dutch 
East Indies nowadays voices can be heard against too 
rapid an extension, which might lead to the creation of an 
*■ educated proletariat” 

It would lead me too far here to go into the history of 
what the Government has done to meet this problem of 
supplying the rapidly increasing demand for Dutch instruc¬ 
tion. I will only state that the pre^nt educational system 
fully recognises the important difference between the 
methods to be followed in teaching pupils in their own 
language and in a foreign language. For this reason there 
exist now for primary education in the Dutch language 
three different types of schools, known as the European, 
the Dutch-Native, and the Dutch-Chinese schools.* These 
schools have a seven or eight years'curriculum, and prepare 
the pupils for the secondary schools, to which they are 

admitted irrespective of race. ,• j „ 

It was seen that the unification idea has been r^izea at 
a stage where this is considered possible, whilst before that 
stage is reached a differentiation is observed in accordance 
with the different groups of the fwpulation, but only because 
of a very pronounced difference in ret^uiremente. 

This differentiation in the primary schools has also the 
advantage that the pupils arc instructed as far as possible 
by teachers of their own nationality. These teachere. 


• At the end of ts»7 the number of these scbonls respectively » 
follosrs: Eumpean school* 267, «itb 41,7 ®* pupt'® ! schools 

556, with 63,744 pupils; Dutch-Chineae schools jo, with i6,4SS pupils. 
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indeed, can more easily fathom the mentality of the children. 
It will be readily understood, however, that it is not an easy 
task for a Native or Chinese teacher to teach his pupils in a 
languagre not his own, and which in the beginning is for 
most of his pupils an unknown tongue. The greatest care, 
therefore, is devoted to the training of these teachers. 
They are educated in training schools (there are separate 
schools for Natives and Chinese) on the residential system, 
and with a European principal and a staff almost entirely 
composed of Europeans. Whilst the European primary 
school has an exclusively European staff, the Dutch.Nattve 
schools have a semi-European, semi-Native staff, and the 
Dutch-Chinese schools a semi-European, semi-Chinese 
staff. In order to insure the strict maintenance of 
the standard of education in the Dutch language, the 
control, both in the Dutch-Native and Dutch-Chinese 
schools, is, with a single exception, in the hands of the 
Neiherlanders. 

As already stated, the secondary schools, which form a 
continuation of the three categories of primary schools, have 
been unified. The Government was of opinion that once 
the difficulties of acquiring the Dutch language: had been 
overcome, there was no further reason for racial differentia¬ 
tion amongst the pupils who, on the contrary, in our 
times need in every respect association and co-operation. 
The Government founded, therefore, the General Secondar)' 
School, open to all races. I will not deal with the history 
of this school here, as that would lead me too far. 

Besides the General Secondary School, there is in the 
Dutch East Indies the so-called “ Hoogere EJuigerschoI ” 
(also a secondary school), which is a perfect copy of the 
type of secondary school generally met with in Holland 
This type of school, the disadvantages of which are fairly 
generally recognized in the Netherlands, has remained, side 
by side with the General Secondary School, as a school 
which corresponds directly with the secondary school in 
Holland, for the benefit of the children of those Nether- 
landers who, in the course of their colonial career, spend 
various periods of leave in the Mother Country, or who send 
their children home to receive an education. 

In my opinion, the Dutch East Indies, with the opening 
of this General Secondary School, has advanced beyond the 
Mother Country as regards the solution of the educational 
problem for young people of twelve to eighteen years old. 
tof thjs reason a brief account of the organization of this 
school may here be inserted. 
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This secondary school has a six years' curriculum, and is 
divided into two sections, each of three years,* This 
division has been made on the theory that after the first 
three years the time has oome to make a choice of a 
profession. The pupil is then old enough to decide whether 
he wishes to end his schooling and embark on a career 
\vith the education which he has received and which is 
ofiiciaily testified in a leaving certificate, whether he will 
learn a trade at some secondary training school or will 
complete bis general education, in order to be afterwards 
admitted to some University, and if so, what course of study 
he wishes to follow at that University. 

Considered as an institution for affording a complete 
preparatory education, this first section of the secondary 
school leads to a valuable certificate, which opens the door 
to employment in the Government administration and in 
private offices, where the prospects are good. For the vast 
majority of girls—who as a rule marry early in the Dutch 
East Indies—this certificate means the end uf their studies. 

The continuation of the preparatory studies for the 
University takes place in the second three years’ section of 
the secondary school. This section is divided into the 
following three subdivisions, according to the proposed 
course of study at the University: 

(<i) Oriental Literature, in which special attention is 
devoted to Oriental languages and history ; 

(i) A Western Classical Section, which includes Latin 
(for those who intend to take up Law) and Western 
Literature; 

(f) Mathematics and Physics, with special study of the 
exact sciences.i 

The organization of the educational staff is arranged in 
accordance with this division into a uniform lower section 
and a differentiated upper section. In the lower section 
each class has its own teacher, whilst only a few subjects 
are entrusted to special teachers. The great advantage of 
this system is that the class-teacher knows every individual 
pupil and is acquainted w'ith his personal requirements. 
In this manner, a gradual transition is obtained from the 
schoolroom education in the primary school to that in the 
various divisions of the upper section, where the instruction 
is exclusively imparted by special teachers and which makes 

Al ihe end of igsj there existed 54 lower sections^ with ^,624 
For upper sections see note on p- aea- 
t At the end of 19^7 thoae upper sections numbered seven, with 654 
pupibs* 
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Tar heavier demands upon the sense of duty of the 
pupils. 

Whilst the primary schools, with Dutch as the vehicle of 
instruction, are widely distributed, the secondary schools, 
which require a staff which is much more difficult to obtain 
and has to be paid high salaries, are confined to the large 
towns. Both the upper section schools and the '‘Hoogere 
Burgerscholen "• exist only in the large towns which are 
centrally situated. 

This system of schools leads up to the Dutch East 
Indies Univereity, which at present possesses three faculties 

Viz., rechoicaj Science {at Bandoeng), L.aw and Nledicine 
(both at Batavia). 

We have seen that the central idea of this system of 
education is primary education in separate schools in 
accordance with the needs of the various groups of the 
population; seconds^ education in mixed schools, which 
half-way is again divided. This division, however, is not 
made according to race, but according to the direction of 
further study, thus preparing the pupils for the various 
faculties of the University. 

The primary schools and the first three years' section of 
the Kcondary school prepare the pupils for the Industrial 
training schools. The Native schools, with the Native 
language as the vehicle of instruction, train their pupils to 
act as village school-teachers and teachers in Native primary 
schools, as midwives and nurses, vaccination officials, 
skilled wood and iron workers, farmhands, sailors and 
engiueers on hoard ships. The primary schools, using the 
Dutch language, give instruction in technical and commercial 
work. Further, there are schools for girls to instruct them 
in domestic economy and industries, schools for agricuhurai 
workers, for mining, the police force, etc. The first three 
years' section of the secondary school prepares the pupils 
for training courses for teachers, for official administration 
for the merchant marine, as physicians, agriculturists, 
veterinary surgeons, minor officials in the Interior, the 
Army, etc. 

All iho^ trmning schools, as well as the various Faculties 
of the University, are well worth a separate description, but 
exigencies of space preclude my entering into details. I 
only wish to point out here that the system is so arranged 
that the indigenous and the Western primary schools, as 
w-ell as the secondary schools, give an appropriate prepara- 

with f,s?7''p“p1lf 13 of these » Hoogere Burgerscholen,” 
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tbn for various special schools in the case of all those whose 
capacities or financial circumstances do not allow of a 
University* education, 

I have aimed at giving the principal lines of the Dutch 
East Indian educational system, and have omitted certain 
important particulars which might make the description even 
more complicated than it Inevitably must be, in view of the 
many-sided educational requirements. It will be seen that 
there are certain fundamental differences in education from 
some other colonies. 

Where the reader, after the foregoing exposition, discovers 
also in the educational system the idea of unification wher¬ 
ever possible and difierentiation only when the divergent 
needs of the various groups of the population render it 
imperative, he should reflect that this is merely the realiza¬ 
tion of the unification idea which is the guiding star of the 
Dutch East Indian colonial policy, 

in the carrying out of the educational part of this policy, 
the difficulties of the present complicated political position 
make themselves felt also in the Dutch East Indies, A 
period of apathy has been followed by an overwhelming 
desire for education, especially Western education, because 
the Native regards this as necessary if he is to gain a 
position equal to that of the Westerner. In two respects, 
a change is now perceptible. On the one hand, voices are 
heard in Native circles in favour of opening schools of their 
own and no longer passively accepting what is provided by 
the Government and by corporations under Western 
auspices. On the other hand, the complaint is heard that, 
whilst Western education gives the Native a certain amouni 
of book knowledge, it makes him a stranger to his own 
culture without giving him any equivalent in return. 

hi ere we have an example of the difficulties wbich^ are 
making themselves felt everywhere throughout the East, 
both in countries with a national Government and in the 
Colonies. The Western stream is washing away much that 
for the East constituted a firm rock, whilst so far nothing 
has been found to replace what has been lost. Whilst for 
the moment this may result in estrangement between the 
races, we should reflect that just that necessity for self-help 
which the East is now experiencing will bring to its con¬ 
sciousness the fact that East and West cannot dispense 
with each other. On the Government rests the difficult but 
inspiring task of paving the way for this co-operation, in 
which education plays such an important part. 
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A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 

The Asinn Cii^lc is conducted by a group with pcrsonsl 
knowledge of the various parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experience of Its members aims at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Asian affairs, both in detail and as a whole. The Right 

Hon. Lord Meston, K.c.s,t., is President, and its member¬ 
ship includes: 

Sir George Bgughey, Bart., o.b.e. 

Sir John Gumming, K.C.1.E,, c.S.i. 

Sir Richard Dane, k-c.J.e. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, ft.c.LE,, c.s.r. 


The first article published under the auspices of the 
*' Asian Circle In the present issue is a continuation of 
the survey of the progress of the Women’s Movement in 
Asia, an earlier study of which dealt with the situation In 
the Near and M iddle East. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
Bv Edith M. Pve 

A REVIEW of the Women's Movement in China ought 
rightly to include a historical survey that would go back a 
long way. One cannot meet with the highly developed 
and progressive women of today without becoming con¬ 
scious that they no less than the men are a product of an 
ancient civdization, and that though the old Chinese say- 
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ings, " A woman’s duty is to observe Uie three obediences ” 
to father, husband, and son) and “For a woman to 
have no ability counts as virtue," at which the modern 
Chinese woman points the finger of scorn, may have ruled 
millions of homes throughout the ages, the women must 
have shown a considerable amount of ability, and the 
philosophy and learning of the men must sometimes at any 
rate have been absorbed by willing and eager female ears 
and brains I 

Space will not admit of such a survey, and what is 
attempted here is to give some idea of the women who 
are helping in the m^ing of the new China that is so 
rapidly coming into being today. 

At the end of ay the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom sent a delegation of its members 
carrying messages of sympathy and goodwill to Chinese 
women, and of interest In their movement. These written 
messages from many important women’s organizations in 
this country and from the national sections of the 
League in Europe and America were a gulden key 
that opened all doors to us, and gained us the warmest 
welcome from them. They made it possible for us 10 
see their work and life in all the five places we visited 
^Shanghai, Nanking, Peking, Hankow, Canton — and 
while we fully recognize that this is but a very small 
fraction of the womanhood of China, we understood that 
most of the leaders of the forward movement among the 
women are to be found in these centres, and it was with 
these women, mainly educated in schools under Western 
infiuence, that we had most to do. Not entirely, however, 
for the following is a translation of part of a letter that was 
sent to us from two women, who, hearing of our visit and 
the messages we brought, came by boat three days down 
the river to Nanking to see us, only to find us gone, and 
to our great sorrow wt w’ere never able to trace them 
afterwards : 

My BeijOved Sisters, 

You both came from your honourable country, 
not only representing the minds of the women of your 
honourable country, but also representing the great 
love of the womanhood of twenty-four countries, in 
the hope that the women of our unworthy countty 
would unite their efforts with you in the promotion of 
world peace. Such a bountiful purpose is acceptable 
to us. We ourselves, at the time, hastened from 
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Hankow lo Nanktng^ on purpose lo meet you and wel¬ 
come you. but unexpectedly when we reached Nan- 
king you had already left Now we are truly ashamed 
that we were not able to see the faces of you two 
sisters, and personally receive your teaching. For 
your good purpose, in coming to our unworthy 
countT)', and carrying out the wishes of the woman¬ 
hood of twenty-four countries, constitutes a great 
responsibility that you have undertaken. 

We have a method in our desire that the women 
of our unworthy country might be linked with your 
honourable country and the world, and with a united 
voice we should ever maintain friendship, and bring 
about peace and happiness. 

It is that you two when you return to your honour¬ 
able country should 

1. Convey thanks for the bountiful thought of all 
countries, and 

2. Increase the frequency of visits to our country, 
lest the labour of travelling be in vain. 

There is a little Chinese poem by Fu HsUan of the third 
century a.d. Mr. Arthur VValey's translation runs: 

» How sad H is to be a woman ! 

Nothing on euth is held so cheap. 

Boys standing leaning at the door 
Like Gods tallen out of Heaven, 

Their hearts Imivc the Four Ocuns, 

The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 

No one » glad when a girl is bom j 
By Aer the family sets no store. 

When she grows up she hides in her rooni, 

Afraid to look b man in the face. 

No one cites when she leaves her home. . . 

From what we saw it is perfectly dear that today these 
words no longer apply. 

Old residents told us that the change in the last ten 
years is ajrjtost unbelievable, and certainly in watching the 
groups of women, their hair short. Western fashion, or 
neatly coiled, but mostly free of the annoyance of a hat 
walking together in the street, shopping, gossipine at 
corners or tiding in rickshaws, it is difficult to believe that 

never seen out of doors. 

To those who have known something of the struggle of 
VVestern women to be allowed equal opportunity of educa¬ 
tion and profession the situation is particularly interesting 
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for in China the strongest supporters of the Women's Move¬ 
ment are their husbands, sons, and brothers 1 Now that 
the women have proved themselves capable of intellectual 
effort they are being welcomed everywhere as co-workers 
with the men, and every door has been thrown open to 
them. We met women doctors, teachers, prof^ors, 
lawyers, nurses, secretaries, journalists, and even an editor! 
and one woman bank manager, whose bank was so success¬ 
ful that it was moving into larger premises at the time 
we were in Shanghai. course, the number is very 
small in proportion to the whole, but it is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It is an interesting speculation as to how far 
the emancipation of women is due to Western influence 
and especially to the influence of Christianity, which alone 
among world religions has always insisted upon the equal 
worth of human souls, and how far it is simply a part of the 
■‘New Tide"—the genera] awakening in China—which 
seems to he a manifestation of those great currents of 
thought that are moving the minds of men the world 
over. But girls' schools seem to have been unknown until 
instituted by Western effort, and the first modern school 
for girls was established by a mission at Ningpo in 1844. 
It seems therefore to be clear that Western influence has 
played a very important part at any rate in the emancipa¬ 
tion of women. Between that time and i860 eleven other 
mission schools for girls were opened In the five treaty 
ports. The first girls’ school established by Chinese eflbrt 
was opened in Shanghai in 1897, and since 1901 manv 
others have been opened. In 1907 the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, established in 1905 under the Manchu dynasty, in¬ 
cluded for the first time in its system of moderniiied 
education an edict containing thirty-six regulations for 
girls’ normal schools (Teachers* Training School), and 
twenty for girls elementary schools. In 1911 China 
became a Republic, and the Minister for Education in (912 
made the following pronouncement: 

f*he firmness of the foundation upon which the 
Republic of China has been founded depends on 
education, We must, hereafter, make our best effort 
to develop and encourage women's education as well 
as that for men. We must emphasize and provide for 
social as well as school education. 

By this date the leaven, of education had already been 
working, and a group of women presented to the Pro- 
*' Womtn'i Edueatiun in Cbina,” C V. Fang. 
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yi&iona] Government in Nanking demands for equal rights 
in government, education, marriage, and the prohibition of 
slavery and concubinage.* But it was not until 1919 that 
the Women’s Movement in China took on an impetus 
which was only checked temporarily by the uncertainty 
of political conditions, and is likely now to develop mpidly 
under the National Government. 

It Is in the educational field that the Women's Move¬ 
ment is perhaps making its most lasting mark in China, 
and while Western influence has been extremely important, 
especially in secondary and higher education of women, we 
were able to see some of the results of Chinese Teachers’ 
Training Schools at work in primary schools in Shanghai 
and Nanking under the National GovernmenL In one 
co-educatioiial school we visited there were 700 boys and 
girls from kindergarten age to what looked like sixteen or 
seventeen. There was a mixed staff, but the Principal 
was an extremely able woman who spoke no English. 
The kindergarten was entering with spirit into rhyiWic 
dancing and action songs, and the smiles and sparkling 
eyes of the swaying groups of infants in their straight, stiff 
little padded dresses as they danced to the piano played by 
a colleague was a delightful sight. 

In the girls’ department of another school of 1,400 
children we found a statue to the memory of a former 
headmistress, and as far as we could judge on our un¬ 
announced visit, education was being given by Chinese 
women teachers on thoroughly modem Tines, the children 
being called up to demonstrate on the blackboard, and one 
class singing an action song in Chinese all about the way 
to live a healthy life! Of the 400 Chinese teachers in the 
Shanghai municipal schools under the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, some 20 lo 30 per cent^ are women* 

Western thought and effort, both European and American, 
has obviously played an imporunt part in the provision of 
secondary schools and colleges for women. America in 
addition has made it possible to send a considerable 
number of Chinese women to college in the United States 
and these women have a very great influence upon the 
growth of the Women’s Movement. 

Now that many of the universities, both Chinese and 
\\ estem. have been thrown open to women, a far larger 
number will be able to avail themselves of higher education 
without having to go abroad for it. 

* '* Chinese Recorder Act,*' 19*7^ Irene Dene. 
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At Yenchiftg University, Peking, where the w'omen's 
Milage hss been maced with the merits University, 

the hutKired women students have made for themselves 
certain rules which will help them over the period of 
adaptation of their relations with the men students, 
and the serious spirit in which they are setting to work 
to hnd a^ way through problems that must be very per¬ 
plexing is typical of the New China, as was the com- 
radeship and gaiety that marked the relations between 
the older men and women students at a Teachers' Agri- 
cultural College where graduates were learning the 
theoretical and practical side of farming and country life 
together, so that they could teach and encourage it in the 
rural schools. 

Both at Yenching and at Ginling College, which are 
mainly supported by American funds, the Chinese women 
professors seemed to us a particularly fine type with a wide 
outlook on social, educational and international problems. 

In Lingtan University, Canton, we had an opportunity 
of an evenings frank talk with the women students, and 
found them lacing the same individual problems that 
women students are meeting everywhere. They eagerly 
questioned us about their Western sisters’ attitude to 
these. 

We bad from Shanghai College an interesting oonfirma* 
lion of the theory that Chinese women's brains are at least 
the equal to those of the men. There are between six and 
seven hundred men students and one hundred girls. In 
last years examination of the biology class of 140 mixed 
students the first five were all girls J 

In the field of social work, while fully appreciating the 
infiuence for good inherent in the religious and philosophic 
^khs indigenous in China, the practice and teaching of 
Christianiiy, W'ith its inclusion of the larger family of 
humanity within the boundaries of family love and service^ 
has had a very definite bearing upon social questions in 
that country. The spirit of self-sacrifice, understood and 
practised throughout the ages in respect to clan and family, 
has taken on a new and wider significance, and Christian 
Chinese are facing the huge problems of social reorganiza¬ 
tion that confront them in this spirit, following the example 
of the devoted missionaries who brought both learning and 
sacrifice to the attempt at solution. 

1 he social work that has grown up in China during the 
last fifty years, carried on by Western care and love for the 
Chinese people, has been the nucleus from which has grown 
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the realisation by them of some of the remedies for the 
social evils they see around them. 

In so far as Westerners were clear-sighted enough to 
perceive the ultimate ehect of their social work as a stimulus 
and an awakening to the people they were trying to help, 
it has been extraordinarily successful. The Nurses' Associ¬ 
ation of China is an example of this. Founded by Western 
nurses in 1909, it has succeeded by the help of its numbers 
in raising the standard of nursing in China, and has created 
a self-governing body of workers, 75 per cent, of whom are 
Chinese, and who are tackling with courage and determina¬ 
tion some of the difficult health problems in China. When 
in 1957 most of the foreign workers were withdrawn, many 
of the Chinese nurses in the 125 training schools up and 
down the country remained at their posts and devotedly 
carried on the hospital work and administration. The 
diploma examinations went on as before, and there were 
almost as many candidates in 1937 as in 1926, We were 
present at a meeting of their Annual Conference in 
Shanghai, to which fourteen provinces had sent over one 
hundred delegates. The President, Miss Lillian Wu, is a 
Chinese nurse, but received her training in America, to 
which country the Association owes an immense amount of 
help. The proceedings were all in Chinese, and when, 
during the speech of a Chinese doctor, we caught the words 
'■ Florence Nightingale,” and inquired what he was saying, 
we were told he was claiming her as the f\t%tA?m!riean trained 
nurse, and their shining example I We saw something of 
the hne spirit that is training these nurses at the Peking 
Union Medical College, where we had the privilege of 
staying, and at the Maig^et Williams Hospital In Shanghai, 
w'here, visiting babies in their homes with the Chinese 
public health nurse, one was delighted to recognize the 
same mixture of common sense and authority mixed with 
friendly chaff that appears to ensure obedience, gratitude, 
and friendship from Eastern as from Western mothers. In 
Peking, the public health nursing, or, as we should call it, 
district nursing, is in charge of a Chinese nurse, with a 
staff of fifteen, and the department is presided over by a very 
able Chinese woman doctor, Dr. Marlon Yang, under whose 
scientific and creative direction continual progress is made. 

Widiin the last two months a delightfully written account 
by Hu Tun-wu of her experiences at the end of her first 
year as a nurse in China has appeared in the Ciina Weekly 
Review. It is written in English, and would do honour to 
any nurse in any country, both in matter and in form. 
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The work of Chinese women doctors is extremely tm- 
there are said to be several hundreds practising'r 
^leny the hospitals and nurse-training schools. The 
Hackeit Medical College for Women, founded in Canton 
in 1899. has been steadily training them since that time - 
the Womens Christian Medical College. Shanghai, also 
degrees, and not a few Chinese women have 
(ju^lincd En America or Europe* 

The throwing open to women of many of the universities 
and colleges that grant medical degrees throughout China 
will have a most important effect upon the number of women 
doctors ayailabli; as soon as the necessary secondary educa- 
tion leading up to it has been arranged. Such Chinese 
pioneers^ Dr. Mary Stone and Dr. Ida Khan, whom we 
met* are fuli of the spirit that can move mountains. 

Another social force with creative vision for the future is 
tir L- China, now almost entirely Chinese. 

W ithin^ the framework of a Western organi.zation a Chinese 
mstitution has been growing up year by year. When the 
t^tmg time came, and the supports had to go in many 
pJaces, the ideals that had built it up kept it firmly rooted m 
Chinese life, and there seems no doubt of the immensely 
important part the organization is destined to play in the 
futuie. In Nanking, where the troubles in the spring 
resulted in the loss of all the furniture of their Httle school 
and of their hostel, we asked them whether they were able 
to c^ry on at all. “We believe that Christianity means 
service to others, they said, and they had beg^un again to 
teach tn the empty room, to restore their bath-house for 
poor women, and to make of the hostel a home for the 
women workers in the new Government Departments. 

r ^ clasps for factory girls* where the 

Inendliest smtles and charming singing greeted us, in w^ork 
among industrial women, among the children jn the model 
village teaching them how to play, they are spreading the 
ideas of service and self-sacrifice* 

la Canian^ the efforts of the Committee resulted in a 
magninctnt building which houses a kindergarten, an 
elementary school, a technical school for girls, and on the 
lop floor the club-room for the Women's Jmernationai 
Club, of which the President is a Chinese. In the grounds 
IS a fine play-garden for the children of ihe city as well as 
a recreation ground for the school. Energy and power of 
organization of an unusual order must have gone into the 
management of the affairs of this branch, and the same 
devoted spirit characterized the workers. 
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These arc but specimens of what we understand can be 
seen in many cities throughout China. 

Such women as Mrs. Mei and Miss Ting Hsu Ching, 
President and General Secretary of the National Associa¬ 
tion, Miss Law Tsit Yau of Canton, and many others are 
certainly to be reckoned among those on whom the hopes 
of the Women's Movement are fixed. 

One of the most interesting manifesutions of the 
awakening social consciousness in China is the ^ popular 
character of the struggle against opium and narcotic dmgs, 
in which women are taking their full share. Miss Ting 
Hsu Ching is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Anti-Opium Association, a federation of thirty-six 
societies all of which are pledged to work for its aim, and 
during the propaganda week women everywhere take part 
jn matings. M iss Soumd Tcheng, who is the first Chinese 
woman lawyer, is an eloquent speaker for the cause, and 
great determination and enthusiasm is as marked among 
the women as the men. ^ 

Of women in industry we saw comparatively little. 
They have as yet few leaders, and while each individual 
factory or works was said to have its own union, where 
there were men and women employed they wxre not 
separated in the union. But the violent ruction to Com¬ 
munist propaganda led to a disorganization of industrial 
unions, which made it apparently impossible, during the 
time we were there, to get in touch w*iih them, though we 
saw something of the conditions in which they work. 

Mrs. Liao {then a member of the Nationalist Government 
Council) and Miss Soumd Tcheng, before mentioned, 
attended the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference in 
Hankow in June, 1927, as representatives, and the National 
Y.W.C.A. and the National Christian Council have long 
been concerned with industrial questions touching women 
and children. 

Mayling Soong, a distinguished graduate of Wellesley 
College, America, now Madame Chiaog Kai Shek, who 
received us very graciously, was a member of the Joint 
Committee of Shanghai Women’s Clubs which made such 
a valiant effort to obtain better conditions for child labour 
there. Miss Kyong Bei-tseng. Industrial Secretary of 
Shanghai Y.W.C.A., who went as a delegate to the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Conference at Honolulu this year, and 
Miss Ta’o Ling, who (with Miss Lydia Johnson) has 
recently published a valuable study of the work of women 
and girls in industries in Tientsin, are among those Chinese 
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women of whom more will be heard now that conditions 
will allow of constructive work. It is specially in the in¬ 
dustrial held that one hopes that the experience of the West 
may be helpful and that Chinese women will learn from the 
mistakes of Western industrialism. 

The revolution gave a great impetus to organizations 
among women for political purposes, and in 1922 the 
Women's Suffrage Association and Women's Rights 
League were founded in certain provinces of the south. 
Hunan was the first province to recognize equal rights for 
women in its constitution, and to the short-lived parliament 
in Peking of 1921 returned a woman representative. In 
Kwantung today these two societies have amalgamated 
under the title of Women's Movement Genera! Alliance, 
which has a number of groups scattered throughout the 
province and several thousand members, we were told. Its 
President, Mrs. Leung, lives in Canton. In May, [927, 
this organization sent out a message to "feminist organiza¬ 
tions of other lands," in the course of which the members 
pledged themselves to work for their country, and stated 
that they were concerning themselves " with belter inter¬ 
national understanding between China and the Powers, $0 
that genuine goodwill shall be achieved." 

The attitude of the southern Chinese women to the 
political and feminist problems of today is clearly set forth 
in a series of booklets containing essays on the subject by 
many women writers, and rules and suggestions for propa¬ 
ganda for their movement. 

These booklets were published for the International 
Woman's Day, March 8, 1928, when we were given copies 
as we went on to the platform of the great mass meeting of 
women in Canton, at which we were honoured by being 
asked to speak. Every foreign woman resident had 
received a special invitation, and seats were reserved on the 
open-air platform for all who accepted. The great company 
of over a thousand women, with their dags and banners, and 
some hundreds of men, stood listening to speeches from 
delegates of various women's groups for three hours without 
apparently any lessening of interest. There were no police 
visible, order being maintained apparently by girl guides. 

At the end of the three hours a series of slogans were 
shouted by a slender little lady through a megaphone and 
an answering shout of acceptance greeted each one, with 
the raising of the right hands of the vast crowd. These 
are some of the most interesting: 
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1. Unite all women’s movements. 

2. Equal education for men and women. 

3. Equality of vocational opportunity for men and 

women. 

4. Equality for women under the Jaw. 

5. Equal wages for men and women. 

6. Protection of motherhood. 

7. Protection of child labour. 

S. Oi^anize women farmers and labourers. 

9, Down w ith the slavery of etiquette for women. 

iol Oppose polygamy. 

11. Oppose child betrothal and removal of the girl to her 

future husband's home. 

12. Demand equal moral standard for men and women. 

The pantphlet.s are extraordinarily interesting as showing 
the trend of political thought. Throughout the series the 
dearest distinction is made between Communist and 
Nationalist propaganda. The Nationalist movement hav¬ 
ing given women their freedom is to be supported and 
worked for by all w'omen, but the Communist movement is 
considered to have done great harm to their cause, and 
now that it has disappeared a great forward move will be 
possible. 

Militarism is condemned by nearly all the writers, and 
imperialism in its a mi-foreign sense is WTitten against by 
one or two, but most of the essays deal with the need for a 
new attitude among the women themselves as well as 
among men, and as they seem to reveal the wide outlook 
and breadth of spirit of so many of those we met, it may 
be worth while to quote from a few of the essays.* 

The first essay is on the meaning and reason of the 
Women’s Movement. The writer says : 

In the nature of things morality and law should be 
observed by all human beings alike. Well, men and 
women are alike human, why then are the rules and laws 
to which they are subject not alike ? . . , The meaning of 
the Women's Movement is not to aiinibiiaie masculine 
strength, men’s valour, nor is it to put an end to the grace 
of woman’s nature or evade the function of motherhood 
No; it is to seek freedom for exercising the abilities that 
Heaven gives. . , . Therefore, from now on, the Women’s 
Movement must cut out, root and branch, this altitude of 
antagonism of the sexes.” 

* The tnnslatioiw are by itr. I^eonard Wigham, of the Friends’ Serrice 
Coutadl. 
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The close of the essay deals with the need for care in 
adopting’ methods of other countries unless they are really 
adapted to Chinese women* 

'* The 8th of March, the Women's Festival, has been 
fixed by the intelligent women of all countries. But though 
its aim is to press forward the Women’s Movement and to 
rouse with good sense the doltish ness and error of women, 
yet, it may be asked, are the pains that those of other 
countries suffer, the vicissitudes through which they pass, 
the visions they see, the backgrounds of thought which 
they set up, the same as ours ? Can the movements and 
methods by which they are advancing be utilized in our 
country? This is a matter requiring the most careful 
attention. Unless we make accurate distinctions it will be 
futile to carry over their methods for the liberation of our 
women.” 

In the second essay directions for propaganda are given* 

“ Propaganda must be heeded in any sort of movement 
w'hatever, more especially must it not be neglected in the 
present germinating period of our country's Women’s 
Movement Look now, and see how many of China's 
women have the capacity to reach the stage of thinking for 
themselves! We fear they are as rare as the feathers of 
the Phcenix and the Unicorn’s horns! So in this work of 
propaganda we must act in a direct way by literature, 
lectures, illustrated papers, action plays, to awaken them 
from their aimless dreaming; and indirectly, by means of 
propaganda among men. It is for us to make it clear to 
them that unless the Women's Movement succeeds there 
is no success for the National Revolution. Everyday that 
womankind Is not raised, half the nation's body is not in 
harmony with the rest, and the peace and happiness of 
Society are correspondingly affected.” 

In the latter part of the essay the moral aspect is 
touched on. 

■* Has the word * virtue ’ different meanings when applied 
to man and to woman ? Is a man to disregard that which 
is virtue in a woman? Is a wmman not to practise the 
virtue that is virtue in a man ? That which Is true virtue 
should be practised by every person without exception : 
and a false virtue seeming right but really wrong should be 
opposed by ever)^ person without exception. ... 

" The establishment of an equal standard of morality is 
supremely requisite at the present day. . . . Men and 
women should equally adhere to the true virtues—benevo¬ 
lence, uprightness, courtesy, deference, fidelity, purity— 
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and let the community unitedly condemn anyone who acts 
contrary to these virtues/' 

There follows a realbation of the tragic state of prosti¬ 
tutes and concubines, an appeal for their rescue, and a 
demand for the prohibition by the Government of prostitu¬ 
tion and concubinage. 

The third essay is written in a very vigorous style: 

" Emancipation ] emancipation i this wave of sound in 
the ear we truly loathe the hearing of it! Say what you 
hite, what fractton of an inch of progress has the Womens 
Movement made ? Slow indeed I Now I will cast away 
the word emancipation and not utter it. Now we wilt 
go on a stage deeper, and speak of the hindrances to 
emancipation. * 

A dissertation follows on the bad state of education for 
women, and the impossibility of economic freedom for 
them, which the author considers arises from the defects 
of the government of the country. But she finishes up 
with a much deeper appreciation of the hindrances to 
development; 

Environment and habit are certainly equally important 
Eve^ rotten and retrc^rade old custom has the capacity 
to hinder the emancipation of women, but the women’s 
own personal habits, like laziness and stupidity, lack of 
courage to demand a new life, lack of courage to move 
to defeat evil power—these are not old customs hinder¬ 
ing women; these show women hindering their own 
emancipation 1” 

Two of the writers urge physical education for women 
as well as the need for universal education and vocational 
schools. 

"Physical education instructors should proclaim the 
virtues of physical education to make every place of women 
highly the right development and improvement of 
the body, no longer holding to the old-time ideals of 
delicacy, smallness, youthful appearance, weakness. By 
this means not only can women attain to completely 
healthy vigour of mind and body form, but it will have 
a very great effect on the nation.” 

In the fourth essay the writer explains her views on 
women’s rights, and in the last extract, from the ninth 
essay, we have a realization of the world-wide character 

of Women's Movement and its place in the scheme 

of things. 

" The Women s Movement is not perfected merely bv 
shouting slogans such as ‘ Equal rights for men and 
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women.' No; the only tme course is to develop one's 
own individuality, to educate oneself, to aim with al! one's 
might at the perfection of industrial education, to obtain an 
ability capable of such endeavours. Thus we may look 
forward to gaining the highest power and distinction in the 
fields of skill and of practical affairs. If we make men as 
a whole acknowledge the ability of women, then without 
further effort we shall have reached the goal of equal 
rights for men and women I Should we not follow this 
true course then ? Even though in politics and law* women's 
rights are truly equal to men's, if we ourselves have not 
the power to put these rights into practice, they are of 
no avail. 

“Then how earnestly must we work, how much must 
we exhort, that our Chinese sisters, who constitute more 
than one^eighth of the world's population, may do the 
work of humanity side by side with the men of the world. 
Heavy indeed is the responsibility that rests upon us." 

From the meeting at Canton a committee of women 
were appointed to carry forward their demands to the 
Proviocid Government, for while on paper the National 
Government has granted them equality, the full recognition, 
especially in the legal field, is slow of coming, though in 
September the Provincial Court at Shanghai upheld a 
woman who claimed her share of inheritance against the 
claims of brothers and nephews. 

In the Ckhta Critic of last July was quoted a National 
Government order repeating Article 12 of the Nationalist 
Party’s home policy, “which ensured the emancipation of 
women's rights in China on the principle of equality be¬ 
tween men and women in law, in economics, in education, 
and in society." 

The sulfrage today is confined to members of the 
National Party, and as women have full equality, it is 
to be expected that as the suffrage is extended the equality 
will keep pace with it. The National Government has 
Invited women to share its responsibilities and we find 
among the members of the new Legislative Council the 
names of two very distinguished women—Mrs, Cbiang Kai 
Shek and Miss Soume Tcheng, 

Age-long custom is in China, as in other countries, the 
worst enemy of emancipation, but there, at any rate, customs 
are seen to be changing with an almost incrwlible rapidity. 
One can see women, whose feet were bound as children, 
marching slowly and with difficulty in processions beside 
the men—proclaiming their ideals for their country as a 
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whole; the^old labyrinihine faniily house sending'fotth Its 
young married daughters to study medicine and law; young 
women wearing a kind ot uniform, living In barracksy and 
being instructed in propaganda for the Kuomimang. From 
all that we heard and saw, the Chinese people do not Intend 
to allow the barriers of custom to stay the flow of the new 
tide. 

The balance and reasoned judgment in the writers of the 
^ays, we found in general among the women we met In 
the north, south, and centre of China, where we talked with 
them singly and in groups ; a habit of mind which seemed 
to us full of hope and promise for the future. 

The belief in a united country, the desire to serve her, 
were very evident wherever we went. The new China 
that is being slowly evolved under the surface of conflict and 
disorganization appears a very real thing to them. While 
we received the warmest of welcomes everywhere we went 
and were treated as friends and honoured guests, we were 
aware of bitterness, especially among the younger women, 
at the slowness with which the new order of things was 
temg recognized by the foreign Powers, They were very 
frank with us, which was a proof of real friendship, and we 
gathered that “ unequal treaties " and ** Imperialism " signt- 

ned to them an attitude of overbear!ngness and injustice_- 

unequal treatment, in fact, that was deeply resented ; but 
nowhere did we find any desire to use force to bring 
about desired changes. It is possible that our different 
standard of manners has something to do with this resent¬ 
ment. 1 he exquisite politeness and courtesy of the 
Chinese people must receive continual shocks from our 
unintentionally curt and off-hand manner, and if every 
visitor to China would leam beforehand Confucius’ direc¬ 
tions for behaviour in a foreign country, we should have 
far less misunderstanding than we have today: 

“ If you visit a foreign state, ask what the prohibitions 
are; if you go into a strange neighbourhood, inquire what 
the manners and customs are. 

“When you are away from home, behave yourself as if 
receiving a great personage; when employing people, 
ochave as if assisting at some great sacrifice. 

“ Do not do to others what you would not have others 
do to you/* 

We found everywhere a real desire for peace, a detesta¬ 
tion of war, and a desire to co-operate with other nations in 
bringing about a better world order, individual Chinese 
women were working quietly in Shanghai and Peking 
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together with the foreign women to bring about a better 
understandingp and they gave us every heJp, there and m 
all the other centres, in spreading our message of friendship 
and goodwili as wide as possible. 

In dosing I will quote from a letter received lately 
from a woman professor w'hose acquaintance I made in 
Nanking ; 

“Women as the mothers of nations must demand 
and command the world to bring that dream of peace 
into reality. They must do it; nobody else can do 
it for them. This calls for a need of an intellectual 
womanhood with spiritual power—women who have 
vision, who know their mission, and who have tools to 
make their contribution felt by humanity. Women 
must know what they want, and then hold on to it, 
stand for it with hrm determination. ... I only wish 
that women of all nations. East or West, will unite in 
the construction of this arc of peace* which is the only 
means to save humanity from destruction by the flood 
of war. 1 believe this arc of peace knows no East, no 
WesL She certainly will serve the humanity which 
knows no national barriers." 

Surely we may feel that the Women's Movement in 
China, led by such women as these, should strengthen our 
hopes that the new China which is now emerging will take 
her place in the family of nations as one of the guardians of 
the peace of the world. 
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SYRIA 

By Caitain Duncan McCjillum, m*c. 

Since 1919 much has been wriucn about Syria, both in 
Enghsh and French. There is NttJe need, therefore, to 
recapitulate h^ the "whys” and “wherefores*’ of the 
various Ireaties and Accords arranged between Great 
Britain ^d France, and Great Britain and the Arabs, which 
Jed to the partitioning up of the Arab territories wrested 
irorn tbe Turkish Empire as a result of the Great War. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Mandate for that territory which is 
now known as Syria was placed in the hands of the French. 

The Angora Accord 

In examining the situation in Syria today, it is essential 
to cast ones mind back to those troublous and agitated 
years ‘mniedmtely after the War. At that time it was a 
French belief that Great Britain was taking the part of her 
Arab mends m detriment to the interests of France in Syria, 
In order to counterbalance the activities of the Arabs 
gainst French influence in Syria, certain individuals in 
Paris began making overtures to Mustapha KemaJ Pasha 
the leader of the post:War Turkish Nationalist movement! 
this rapprochement to their former enemies, the Turks 
^tuated by a desire not onty to get on even terms 
mth Great Britain and the Arabs, bmlso to bring to an 
CTd the milita^ operations that had been going on between 
Kemalists and French along the Turco-Syrian border ever 
since the French troops occupied the territory over which 
they had accepted the Mandate. I'he rapprochement was 
engin^ed principally by M. Franklin-Bouillon and Genet^ 
Mougm. contrary to the views of all French civd lS 
military' ofKaals on the spot. The then High Commissioner 
p" Gouraud and particularly the French 

UO.C. in Cilicja, were bitterly opposed to the negotiations 
^ncl^uded in 1923 between the Kemalists at Angora and 
M. Franklm-Bouillon, the French delegate. According to 

which was fiercdy assailed by n^ny 

F^^k a “Chambre L D^^t^^the 

French handed back to the Turks that territor^ known ^ 
Cihcia; a long strip of territory in Kurdistan! and Jarne 
quantities of war material. The French G.O.C,, whole 
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troops, gallantly led by* himself, had withstood magnificently 
the Turkish inroads, hearing that he would be cmled ujwn 
to hand over that territory for which he had been struggling 
so long, asked to be relieved from his post before the date 
arrived, that he might be spared the ignominy of complying 
with these terms. 

In return for giving up so much territory to the 
Kemalists, M. Franklin-Bouillon and the French Govern¬ 
ment were promised all sorts of commercial concessions 
in Turkey proper. 

Unfortunately for France, her delegates who signed the 
Angora Accord had not yet learnt the ways of Oriental 
diplomacy. They were, however, soon to be enlightened. 
Little did M. Franklin-Bouillon realize that the astute Turk, 
faced by hostile Greeks at one end of his country, and the 
hostile French at the other, w'as only scheming to placate 
one of those enemies long enough to enable him to deal 
effectively with the other. Being now assured of peace at 
his back, Mustapba Kemal, his army largely re-equipped 
with the valuable munitions of war surrendered by the 
French, proceeded to turn the Greeks out of .Asia Minor. 
In achieving this, the Turks threatened the British and 
French in Constantinople, ajid all the world remembers 
those weeks when it looked as though an ambitious 
Mustapha Kemal would precipitate another war by attacking 
the British forces at Chanak, Fortunately for him, Kemal 
obtained by negotiation what he would never have got by 
force of arms, and in due course the Allied occupation of 
Constantinople came to an end 

Victorious in the west, in 1924 and 1925 the Tur^ 
turned once again to their south-eastern frontiers, and again 
the old story of frontier raids and other guerilla incidents 
was repeated almost daily. In spite of the Angora Accord, 
and the concessions that had been made to obtain it, the 
French found themselves just as much hated, and perhaps 
even more despised than their British neighbour in Iraq. 
For a time the question of Mosul was predominant, but 
fortunately the British Government -sto^ firm, and the 
Turkish claim to Mosul was rejected. Seeing his bluff 
called by the British in Iraq, Mustapha Kemal, or rather his 
subordinates, intensified more than ever the old game of 
*• nibbling" at Syria. Frequent frontier raids were staged, 
and intensive propaganda was carried out throughout the 
length and breadth of Syria. This time M. Franklin- 
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iiouiUon and his colleagues were not allowed to interfere, 
and the French stood firm against the Turkish threats. 
But for many months conditions were so critical that, often, 
it was rumoured the French were going to give way again. 
For the last twelve months or so the situation on the 
Turco-Syrian frontier has been more or less quiet. But 
the French, not only in Syria, but also in Paris, have long 
since realized their folly and weakness in allowing 
M, Franklin-Bouillon to conclude the Angora Accord, 

While the situation on the northern frontier of Syria 
continued more or less hostile, for a long time the conditions 
on the eastern and southern frontiers were also very 
disturbed. From the time that the French turned the 
Emir Feisal out of Damascus there is no doubt that they 
have been, and still are, distinctly unpopular with the 
Asiatic Arab Moslems. Skirmishes have constantly taken 
place between Arab tribes in the Gezireh and on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, And when the Emir Feisa! was 
installed in Baghdad as King of Iraq, it is hardly surprising 
that the French authorities in Syria should regard the 
situation on the eastern frontier as equally hostile to that on 
the^ northern. Add to these conditions the state of unrest 
which existed oil the Syro-Trans^Jordan frontier, culminat* 
ing in 1925-36 in the Druse rebellion, and it will readily 
be understixid that little Internal progress could be made; 
the external situation on all sides was so fraught with 
danger. In co-operation with Turkish and Amb external 
activities, a great deal of hostile propaganda was being 
carried out in the Interior of Syria. Directed, anti some¬ 
times materially assisted, by agents from over the northern 
frontier, revolts and lawlessness broke out in several districts. 
In the Ansarieh mountains the French were engaged for 
two or three years in restoring order. In the Antioch 
^strict and in the A man us and Kurd Dagh mountains 
internal communications were cut off by brigand bands who 
were alleged to be in the pay of the Turks, In the desert, 
east of the Rayak-Alep^ Railway, frequent marauding 
attacks were made upon French and Syrian outposts. 

The Wqkkinc or the Mandate 

For ten years now the French have been carrying out the 
Mandate over Syria which they accepted from the League 
of Nations. What progress have they made towards 
Mrrymg out the conditton.s to which they agreed when the 
Mandate was accepted > Often her critics have accused 
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France of adopting in Syria the same tactics as she employs 
in her North African colonies, and these selfsame critics 
have urged that although whai are described as ordinary 
colonial methods may be acceptable to the Arabs of North 
Africa, they are not acceptable to the Arabs of Syria. It is 
possible there may be some truth in this criticism. Certain 
it is, that, largely owing to French influence in the Eastern 
Mediterranean for years before the War, a large numt^r of 
the natives of Syria are highly educated and intelligent 
people, capable of more than holding their own with 
Westerners in political and commercial spheres. Com¬ 
mercially, indeed, they are unrivall^ throughout the whole 
world; but politically their status Is not so high, for the 
very good reason that they are incapable of backing up their 
political claims and negotiations by a display of unquestioned 
military power. UntH the Syrians are in a position to back 
up their protestations by a show of disciplined military foi^, 
it would seem that the French methods of administration 
carried out in Morocco might equally well be applied to 
Syria. 

Others have criticized, and with a good deal of justification, 
the methods of the French Government in replacing their 
High Commissioners in Syria at very short intervals, and 
in having no continuity of policy which these numerous 
High Commissioners could follow. During the last ten 
years France has appointed six different High Commis¬ 
sioners for Syria. Each one of them has taken bis own 
line and pursued a policy according to his own conception, 
often at distinct variance to that of his predecessor. 

In addition toother difficulties, the French in Syria have 
had to contend, as the British in Palestine, with religious as 
well as political questions of momentous importance. Ever 
since i860 the French have exercised a strong influence 
over the Lebanon, which, even in Turkish times, was an 
almost autonomous province of the Turkish Empire. Prior 
to the War, the French language and French arts were 
taught in most of the schools which were conducted by the 
various Christian religious Orders that inhabited the 
mountains. The Maronites have been the predominant 
sect, and the ^taronite Patriarch of the Lebanon was 
especially looked upon as a French protiSgi. As a reward 
for his prO'Ally. and particularly pro-French, influence 
during the War, he was awarded a very high distinction in 
the Order of the Legion of Honour. Therefore, when the 
French assumed the Mandate for Syria, which was to 
include the Lebanon, it is hardly surprising that the 
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Marontte community should look for special favour from 
their old protectors. 

Those who have been stationed in the East know that 
intrigue is the breath of life to the Oriental whether 
Moslem or Christian. What, then, should be more natural 
than that the Maronite prou^g^s of the French should 
intri^e for the purpose of furthering their own ends ? Ac> 
cordingly petitions were put forward and deputations claimed 
that a^ large part of Moslem Syria really belonged to 
Christian Lebanon ! In due course, and in spite of the fact 
that more than three quarters of the population were 
Moslems, the Syrian districts of Bekaa, Rasheya, and 
Hasbeya were included in the Christian State of the 
Lebanon. A fine crop of Internal trouble was being sown 
in making this decision. Practically ever since then these 
three districts have been in a state of turmoil and vendetta- 
Moslems waylay and murder Christians ; Christians waylay 
and murder Druses; Druses waylay and assassinate 
Maronites! 

Still another factor which has tended to delay the 
development of Syria in posl-War days is the currency. 
When the British forces occupied the country after the finai 
operations adjust the Turks in igtS^an almost completely 
ruined Turkish currency was still in circulation. In order 
to meet the requirements of the Allied troops in the country, 
Egj'piian currency was substituted for the depreciated one 
AH Allied troops were paid in Egyptian money, and 
contracts for supplies, materials, local resources, etc., were 
Settled in the same coinage. Consequently wjthjn a very few 
months Egyptian coinage came to be accepted throughout 
Syria and Palestine as the recogniaed currency of the 
country. Soon after the French took over the occupation 
and administration of Syria, every effort was made to substi¬ 
tute a new Syrian currency based on the French franc. At 
that time in international finance circles the rate of exchange 
had gone very much against the franc. When, therefore; 
the Syrian piastre was made the only legal currency within 
the confines of Syria, Syrian merchants were very much 
averse to accepting it. As the French authorities had to 
meet all their requirements in French francs, it was not 
surprising that they should wish to have a currency in the 
countjy bas^ on their own coinage. But, alas! the prestige 
of the franc bad sufiered enormously in comparison with that 
ot the pound sterling, upon which the currencies of Syria's 
n^ghtours were biKd. The feelings of Syrian merchaL in 
regard to their eaport trade with their neighbours were 
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bitter, and Syrian intriguers had one more grievance with 
which to belabour the French, 

Native Government in Syria 

in the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made 
to show how the jpresent situation in Syria has been arrived 
at. In the opinion of many, there is no doubt that the 
prospects in Syria are less pleasing now than they were four 
or five years ago. U nder that able administrator, Genera] 
Weygand, it seemed as though law and order and a certain 
upward tendency of commercial development were being 
established. Relations with the countries bordering upon 
Syria had become more amicable, and rebellions within: had 
been suppressed. The Syrians themselves and all their 
well-wishers were of the opinion that at last the develop¬ 
ment of the country was to proceed apace Unfortunately, 
presumably for political reasons in France, General Wey- 
gand was relieved of his appointment as High Commis¬ 
sioner, and General Sarrail sent out in his place. From the 
moment of General Weygand's departure, the peaceful 
economic development of Syria was not only arrested, but 
started to go backwards. 

During, and in spite of, the almost continual disturbances 
rKounted in the preceding paragraphs, the French authori¬ 
ties in Syria made repeated attempts to carry- out the terms 
of the Mandate and establish some form of native govern* 
merit. ^ The precise form of such government has changed 
from time to time. In the last year or two, more and more 
endeavours^ have been made to increase the responsibility of 
native officials. At the end of 192S there were two distinct 
Governments in Syria; (LJ the Government of the Republic 
of the Lebanon ; and (li,) the Government of the State of 
Syria, with its headquarters at Damascus. 

fi.) TAe Ltbanon 

In whatever way the policies of the succeeding High 
Commissioners may have differed from that of their pre¬ 
decessors, on one question there has always been a fixed 
is, that the Lebanon, with its majority of 
Christian inhabitants, should remain autonomous and 
politically distinct from the rest of the mandated territory of 
Syria. Unttl recently the head of the Lebanese Government 
? Frenchman, on the principle that, in a locality where 
religious and political feelings run so high, the Governor 
should be a stranger belonging to none of the contending 
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communkles. About 1926 the Rowing demand of the 
inhabitants was the l^banon for the Lebanese.^ In order 
to satisfy this demand, the French modifved their methods* 
A form of franchise was established, and the inhabitants 
were encouraged to elect their own representatives. The 
Lebanon became known, as the Republic of the Lebanon, 
and from the elected representatives a Cabinet of seven 
Ministers was chosen. A Bey rout Christian, who in the 
former administration had been Minister for Justice, W'as 
elected President of the Republic. In March, i92S> the 
Lebanese Cabinet was reduced from seven Ministers to three. 
This was done in the interests of both economy and 
efficiency. This Ministry had not been in power very long 
when a violent campaign was started against it in the Press, 
On August 9, 192S, an extra Session of the Lebanese 
Assembly was called by the President, During this Session, 
organized Maronite " claques " howled down each Minister 
as he defined his policy. In despair the Ministry resigned* 
A new* Ministry of five members was then formed, bringing 
back again the old-fashioned religious repiesentation. Of 
the five new Ministers, two are Maronites; one is a 
Melchite Catholic; one is a Shla Moslem; and the other a 
Sunni Moslem. How long this Ministry will last it is 
impossible to say, 

(ii) SiaU of Syria 

Simultaneously with the development of the Government 
of the Lebanon, a form of native government for the State 
of Syria was established. There were constant disputes as 
to whether the seat of government should be at Aleppo in 
the north, or at Damascus in the south. At one lime the 
French tried to compromise with the rival claims by 
arranging that the Government should sit in alternate 
years at Aleppo and Damascus. This arrangement was 
obviously doomed to failure, if only fur economic reasons. 
Eventually io 1933 a Government was established at 
Damascus, with Subhi Bey Bereket, an .Antioch Moslem, 
at its head. Representatives of the States of Aleppo, the 
.Allaouites, Damascus, and the Jebel Druse were duly 
elected, and took their seats in the Government at 
Damascus, The election of these representatives caused 
a certain amount of discontent throughout the country, it 
being alleged that the delegates were all nominees of the 
Prench, against whom the insinuation of having manipu¬ 
lated the elections was made. Whatever the reason, there 
is no doubt that the Syrian Nationalist party, which had 
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been yearlj- growing in strength, and whose activities were 
centred principally in Damascus, started repeated agitations 
for the purpose of rendering the task of government im¬ 
possible for Subhi Uey Bereke: and his Ministers. In due 
course Subhi Bey Bereket and his Ministry resigned, and 
a Provisional Government was established by order of 
the French under the leadership of Sheikh Taj ed Din 
el Hassani, a ^Damascus notable believed to be im¬ 
bued with pro-French feelings. Undismayed, the Syrian 
Nationalists increased their activities. During the latter 
days of March, 1938, the Nationalist party held a Con¬ 
vention in Damascus, which was attended by delegates 
from Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and other districts At the 
conclusion of the Convention a strong appeal or manifesto 
was issued, setting forth their grievances and hopes. In 
February', igaS. the present High Commissioner, M. Ponsot, 
had made a public declaration of the P'rench policy on the 
question of Syria. This was the first definite pronounce¬ 
ment that had been made by M, Ponsot since he arrived to 
take up the post of High Commissioner after the with¬ 
drawal of M. de JouvenM. For more than a year Syria 
had been awaiting a declaration in which it was hoped that 
the position between France and Syria would be definitely 
outlined. M. Ponsot's declaration, when it came, failed to 
meet with the approval of the Nationalists, who complained, 
amongst other things, {a) that a number of prominent 
Nationalist leaders had b^n excluded from the general 
amnesty which was granted subsequent to the Druse 
rebellion, (^) that Syrian Government officials were 
permitted to seek nomination to office, and (r) that the 
High Commissioner’s declaration did not pronounce Syria 
to be a free country with a right to choose its own form 
of government The Nationalist idea was that a Treaty 
proposed by M. Ponsot between France and Syria 
should be entered into for a definite term, and as be¬ 
tween equals. 

In April, 1978, the new elections promised by the High 
Commissioner in his declaraiiriin took place. There were 
two parties in the field—the Government party and the 
Nationalist party. After much excitement, with feeling 
running very high, the elections resulted in ifte Nationalists 
winning by an overwhelming majority. During the elec¬ 
tions riots took place in Damascus, it being alleged that 
the Minister of the Interior of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was found to be unlawfully interfering with the poll I 
As soon as the result of the elections became known, 
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demotistrations were the order of the day throughout Syria 
and in many parts of the Lebanon, 

With the establishment of a Syrian Assembly so over¬ 
whelmingly Nationalist in character ntany of the most 
important inhabitants of the Jebel Druse became strongly 
in favour of re-incorporating the Government of the Jebel 
Druse with that of the rest of the State of Syria, As a 
result of the rebellion in 1925-26* the jebel Druse had 
ceased to be represented In the Government at Damascus, 
Whether the principal leaders of that rebellion would be in 
favour of such a move is open to doubt. They were among 
the few who were not Included in the general amnesty 
granted by the French High Commissioner in February, 
[928, Sultan Pasha el Atrash with his family and many 
other Druses have settled in the Wadi Sirhan. out of reach 
of the ann of the law as represented by the French authori¬ 
ties in Syria. 

On June 9, 1928, the new Syrian Constitutional Assembly 
was formally opened in Damascus by the High Com¬ 
missioner. Sixty-nine delegates attended, and Hashim 
Bey al Atasi of Homs, the Nationalist leader, was elected 
Chairman by a majority of forty-eight. Great enthusiasm 
reigned in Damascus, and large crowds of cheering people 
escorted each del^ate from his house or hotel to the 
Parliament Building. At the opening of the first Session of 
the new Assembly the High Commissioner gave an address, 
the outstanding points of which were ; (i.) that the delegates 
were at liberty to draft the Syrian Constitution as they 
wished, fii.) that neither he nor his subordinates would 
interfere with their deliberations. 

In spite of these assurances on the part of M, Ponsot, on 
August II the Assembly was prorogued for three months 
owing to the High Commissioner’s objections to various 
clauses drafted into the new Syrian Constitution, The 
effect of this action on the population of Syria can well be 
im^ined Sheikh Taj ed Din, who had professed himself 
a sincere supporter of the Nationalists, was repudiated by 
these latter as playing a double game \ he was accused of 
acting in the interests of the French. 

The Future 

At the end of August the High Commissioner proceeded 
to Paris, presumably to lay the whole positron before the 
French Government, and in November the Syrian Assembly 
was again prorogued for a further three months, until 
February, 1929. The outcome of this situation is of great 
interest, not only to Syria and France, but also to Great 
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Britain and the Arab territories untier her M andate. There 
are many who bebeve that if only it could be done with 
little or no loss of prestige to themselves, the French 
Government would be very pleased to withdraw from Syria, 
What theeiTect of such a withdrawal would be, it is hard to 
predicL But if the object were to leave the Syrians to 
gov'ern themselves, without the moral and material support 
of one of the great European Powers, there is no doubt that 
their country would verj' soon be re‘annexed by 7 'urkey. 
The Turkish language is spoken just as much amongst the 
inhabitants of Northern Syria as Arabic, and for years past 
many of the principal landowners in the Aleppo, Alexan- 
dretta, and Latakia districts have shown increasing sym¬ 
pathy for their former Turkish overlords. 

Whether present political and economic difficulties in 
Syria will be solved in the near future or not, it is difficult 
for anyone to predict. There is a growing feeling amongst 
the merchants of Syria, in common with the merchants of 
Iraq and Palestine, thatoneof the most favourable solutions 
of the economic difficulties would be to abolish all customs^ 
tariffs between the various Mandated Territories, which, in 
pre-VV'ar days, were part and parcel of the Turkish Empire. 
It is claimed that the tariff-barriers on the present political 
frontiers are unnatural. In the old days Baghdad and the 
valley of the Tigris looked upon Damascus and Aleppo as 
the two great markets for their dates. The sbcep->farmers 
of Northern Iraq and Southern Kurdi.stan looked upon 
Aleppo as the natural market for their Hocks. Commercial 
relations between what are now Palestine, Syria, Trans¬ 
jordan, and Iraq were in prc-War days as simple as those 
existing between England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
Arabs (under the classfficatton of Arabs are included 
Syrians) are a people given to keeping up age-old customs, 
crafts, and trades. 11 is claimed by them that It is unreason- 
able to cut up their country , as a result of a political move¬ 
ment in Europe consequent upon the Great War, and then 
to expect their old commercial activities to continue, not 
only unhindered, but with profit. Whatever other solution.s 
may be put forward as a remedy for the existing state of 
affairs in Syria, one thing is certain, and that is that 
commercial development cannot possibly progress until the 
present system of customs-barriers with its Arab neighbours 
has been modified. It is possible that the construction of 
the proposed “pipe-line*' from the oil-fields of Iraq to the 
Mediterranean may have some bearing upon the settlement 
of this question. 
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THE FAR EAST 

HISTORICAL ANALOGIES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN CHINA,—IL* 

Bv W. J, Clennel. 

I I, If the parts of China, like the parts of Europe, have 
become the home of organized civilization at very various 
dates, there are, none the less, striking differences between 
their evolution and that of the Western nations, 

European history begins with a long period in which its 
most active and developed communities were located on 
islands and peninsulas of the Mediterranean Sea, all of very 
small area, all intensely self-conscious and jealous of their 
tribal or city independence, but many of them sufficiently 
advanced to possess a brilliant and varied civilized life. 

There followed another lone period in which, first, the 
conquests of the Macedonian kings, then those of Rome, 
then the transformation of ideas wrought by wider religious 
and philosophical principles, and, in particular, by the 
Christian Church, introduced another outlook. Although 
permanent political cohesion was never really reached, there 
were approaches to it, and the conception of mankind — at 
any rate of Christendom—as a unity whose constituent 
members formed in some sense one commonwealth, became, 
in spite of war and discord, generally accepted in theory. 

But in a group of peninsulas like Europe, where civiliza¬ 
tion had spread not from the centre to the eictremities but 
from the extremities, or the sea shore, towards the interior, 
amalgamation was infinitely difficult. On the one hand, 
the world of Western culture absorbed and incorporated 
new elements of sufficient vigour and vitality to balance the 
contributions of the old civiUzation. On the other it split 
into parts which, while possessing features in common, at 
least in their origin, dive^ed far too widely in their de¬ 
velopment to combine, ^ch of these parts, the Latin- 
Germanic part, the Greek-Byzantine part, and the Semitk- 
Muslim part, furthermore spread its religion and culture to 
vast distances over regions that had formerly been either 
entirely barbarous or lay outside the native area of Medi¬ 
terranean civilization. 


* *rhe first section wk published in October, 1918. 
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Thus the world of the Middle Ages, though it tried to 
adopt a political theory of a paramount unity In which the 
Emperor and the Head of the Christian Church formed, in 
their respective spheres, a sort of joint apex, found itself 
confronted with a state of facts making the realization of 
that theory a vain dream. The real activity of the West 
was increasingly displayed by growing nations, proud of 
their independence, that either rejected Papal and Imperial 
authority altogether or excluded it from the business of 
their daily life. So arose our modern world, essentially 
secular in spirit, relying on observation, experiment and 
adventure, critical of every claim of authority, indi¬ 
vidualistic, and, especially, asserting the doctrine, not only 
of the independence, but of the essential quality of its 
constituent political states. Europe had, with far larger 
units and on a far wider area, worked its way back to the 
old Greek notion of local patriotism. 

For the Iasi five hundred years the Western world has 
exhibited the spectacle of an internal struggle to maintain 
or overthrow the balance of power among its constituent 
states, and an extem>il expansion of European population 
into many, and of influence into all, parts of the other con¬ 
tinents. Yet, though sovereignties of Western type have 
come to embrace the greater part of the earth, and though 
they have a sufficient similarity of tradition and outlook to 
make intercommunication of ideas comparatively easy and 
intimate, even the vast advances of modern science, facilities 
of rapid transport and transmission of news, command of 
natural forces, and the ramifications of commerce and 
finance, have so far failed to bring a^ut unity of control, 
or even genera! acceptance of a doctrine that such unity is 
desirable or possible. 

IS. In China, on the other hand, the accepted iheory of 
the universe has implied, for as far back as records extend, 
the doctrine of the rightful existence of one single para¬ 
mount sovereignty over mankind, and. during several long 
periods of Chinese history, dynasties have borne sway so 
nearly universal over the regions with which the Chinese 
have been familiar, as to make it inevitable that the claim 
of those dynasties to be the holders of an unigue Divine 
Commission should be practically unquestioned. Even 
during the intervals—the frequent and sometimes very long 
intervals—when no such universal dynastic power has in 
fact existed, the dogma that it ought to exist has held good. 
Paramount rule over mankind, unlimited by any geo¬ 
graphical frontier, has, in all periods, been the aim, or at 
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least the ctaim, of every Chinese r^ime that has controlled 
any lai^e area with any hope of perpetuati ng itself. I f it has 
sometimes been difficult to say where the Commission 
resided, that difficulty has no more affected the dogma of 
T'ien Ming than the rival claim of Popes reigning at Rome 
and Avignon, or of Emperors in Germany or Constanti¬ 
nople, affected our medieval theories in the days of Dante. 

And this Chinese dogma of a single, universal sovereignty 
has not only had thousands of years in which to become in¬ 
grained, but has been powerfully helped, where correspond¬ 
ing Western theories have been fatally hindered, by the 
facts of geography as known to its adherents. 

13. Instead of spreading from the sea towards the 
interior, the main stream of Chinese civilization arose in a 
single, limited nucleus far from the coast. Instead of being 
carried to numerous separate islands and peninsulas, each 
of which could develop institutions, language, literature, 
even religion, on its own lines, but between which the sea 
afforded a ready means, not indeed of Incorporation, but of 
communication, Chinese civilization made its way, over a 
land mass devoid of permanent, necessary frontier lines, 
and chiefly along inland river valleys. When at length it 
reached the sea, it found not a highway but a barrier. 
Every one of the ancient capitals was situated far inland. 
Till relatively modem times not one site of real importance 
is found on or near the coast. 

Instead of incorporating, one after another^ a long succes¬ 
sion of varied, external cultures, so that the resultant draws 
its features from many sources, no one of which predomin¬ 
ates in importance over the rest, and instead of having been 
the scene of competition, on fairly equal terms, between 
powerful, rival communities, only one foreign important 
element, the Buddhist religion, has been in the past of 
sufficient importance to modify seriously the mental outlook 
of the Chinese masses, and even that has left the political 
system, and the culture of the educated, governing class, 
but slightly affected. 

Surrounded by peoples of far lower organization, the 
ancient Chinese could not but believe themselves to be the 
only civilized people in existence, and that idea has been 
transmitted through the centuries as the racial creed of their 
descendants. Sober, sensible people stay at home, and do 
not risk their lives or their dignity by exploring the waste 
places and rubbish heaps where outer barbarians wallow in 
benighted ignorance along the edges of the universe. 

14, A racial creed, or racial psychology of this kind can 
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never be suddenly changed. The disappearance of the 
conditions which encouraged its growth is not followed, it 
may be for ages, by an adaptation of men's minds to the 
new conditions. They are the children of their pre¬ 
decessors, and are merely made fretful and uneasy by the 
unfamilianty of their new surroundings, among which they 
seek a foothold for the assertion of their old principles. 

What the world is witnessing In China during the present 
age is the reaction on a very old society of a large mass of 
undigested facts inconsistent with, and deeply repugnant to, 
the inherited temper of the Chinese people. Yet, because 
they are the same people, it ts in their history and not in 
chat of Other countries, that really enlightening parallels to 
their present problems, and suggestions for their solution, 
are mainly to be sought. 

15. 1 have already mentioned that China has experienced 
many long periods of disunion in the past. It is in these 
periods that analogies with the present state are chiefly, but 
not exclusively, to be found. 

The longest, and in some ways the most fruitful fieid of 
such historical analogies, Is the first, the era of effacement 
of the legitimate, titular “ Heavenly Kings” and of contests 
of ever increasing ferocity between warring “ feudal " states, 
that extends for five hundred years from the removal of the 
Chou capital from Chishan in modem Shensi to Loyang in 
modem Honan, down to the Ch'In conquest—say. from 770 
to about 250 P.c. To most Chinese, and to some foreign 
writers, looking at history through Confucian spectacles, 
this era has seemed to be one of demoralization and decay, 
but this is surely not the whole truth. On the contrary no 
other period shows so great and rapid an expansion of the 
territory with which history is concerned, or such important 
developments of intellectual activity. It is the most truly 
creative age of Chinese civilization—one, moreover, in 
which events worked themselves out to the bitter end with 
very little interference from outside. 

The Ch’in conquest Itself has this much in common with 
the present Chinese revolutionary outbreaks, that it was 
characterized by a violent and sweeping attempt to break 
away from old memories and traditions. What had been, 
perhaps pedantically and irrationally, accepted as orthodox 
was irrationally and pedantically, not to say cruelly, swept 
aside. But while much of the resulting consolidation stood 
the test of time, this purely brutal phase of innovation did 
not. The Han regime that followed and under which 
China enjoyed comparative stability for four centuries. 
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returned in the main to traditional conventions. It accus¬ 
tomed many generations to see in the Imperial power a 
realization of that ideal of a divinely commissioned 
sovereignty on earth that had always prevailed in theory. 
It vastly extended the area over which the Imperial power 
was acknowledged, and its warlike and diplomatic inter¬ 
ventions into distant parts of Asia not only impressed its 
neighbours with the feeling of its superiority but opened a 
channel by which the Chinese world came to be fertilized 
by new ideals 

Then came another period of disruption, lasting from the 
end of the second to near the end of the sixth century a.d. 
In some of its phases this was nearly as chaotic as the old 
era of inter-state feudal wars. It differed in being a period 
wherein little w-as added to national culture, but the whole 
Chinese world was permeated by Buddhism, and in the fact 
that whereas in the earlier age Chinese adventurers had 
extended Chinese institutions in all directions, in the latter 
we constandy find Tartar chiefs ruling over Chinese popu¬ 
lations. So far as there are analogies with the present 
Roubles they are to be sought in the infiltration of foreign 
tnfiuences. 

A second great Chinese Empire followed under the Sui 
and T ang dynasties, an era of artistic, emotional advance 
more than of sustained intellectual progress or political 
stability, but which nevertheless witnessed the definite 
incorporation of the maritime south, the percolation by 
Chinese ideals of Japan, and important developments in 
religion and poetry', 

The phase of weakness and disruption between the 
decadence of the T'ang and the rise of the Sung Empire 
is full of instructive parallels with the modern situation. 
Many of its fleeting kingdoms are recognizably the modern 
provinces, and the local despotisms, mostly ruled by merely 
selfish adventurers, but sometimes, as in the case of the 
Kings of WuyUeb, reigning in what is now Chekiang, ani¬ 
mated with a genuine spirit of prragress and improvement, 
seem very similar to the Tuchlins and Tupans whose kalei¬ 
doscopic squabbles and ephemeral alliances constitute so 
large a part of recent Chinese history. When agitators in 
Fouchow wished to reproach Admiral Sak Chenping with 
tw friendly to foreigners, they compared him to 
bhih Ching tang, who, under the shadow of Chitan patron¬ 
age, founded the Later Chen dynasty in 94;, 

In the Sung regime which emerged in the later half of 
the tenth century and lasted in the north of China till the 
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N uch^Ti Tartar conquest, atid in the south till it was over¬ 
thrown by Kubtai, the main interest centres, on the one 
band, round struggles with northern nomadic invaders by 
whom the Chinese were worsted, and on the other round 
what is known as the Confucian renaissance, of which the 
social side organized the Chinese people on that basis of 
subordination to a professional scholar class that prevailed 
till the last days of the Empire, and though it may be sub¬ 
merged and weakened, has surely not wholly lost its hold 
today, [f we seek in Sung times for parallels with 
present-day characteristics, It may be heresy to suggest 
that the character and career of the doctrinaire Wang An- 
shih, chief minister under Sung Shen-tsung, coniemporary 
with William the Conqueror, may throw a good deal of 
light upon the mentality of the late Dr, Sun Yat-sen. 

The later periods, the Mongol dominion, the Ming and 
the Manchu dynasty, present many instances of widespread 
civil convulsions, and some periods at least when it 
remained long uncertain which one, among a number of 
simultaneous revolutionary movements, would finally absorb 
its rivals and stabilize its powder, That was the situation 
during the collapse of the Mongols in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. But neither then, nor when the inter¬ 
vention of the Manchus redeemed China from the anarchy 
to which rebellions against the decadent Ming dynasty had 
reduced the country, was there any real danger of China 
splitting permanently into a group of independent parts. 
All through these episodes the theory of the oneness of the 
Divine Commission held firm enough to translate itself into 
fact so soon as the fortune of war had shown where the 
Commission resided. 

For China is not like Japan. Their sovereignty, how¬ 
ever shorn at times of actual authority, has been trans¬ 
mitted from first to last to the remotest descendants of an 
ancestral Sun Cod. In China orthodoxy very distinctly 
contemplates the legitimacy, on occasion, of revolt^ and 
revolution. The Commission of God is not for ever, 'Picn 
Ming pu ts&i yii ck'attg. It may be revoked, and when 
misrule or disaster persists to such a point as to induce the 
conviction that it has been revoked, the duty of the subject 
is to look for and adhere to the new appointee. The 
faithful adherent of forlorn hopes may be sometimes 
admired, but finds few followers. 

To the northern provinces the Manchu conquest of the 
seventeenth century was a relief from intolerable misery. 
The south required to be subdued in detail, and even then 
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felt humiliated in submittingi so that the elimination of 
Ming ”pretenders" was the prelude to a war against 
recalcitrant Viceroys which did not close till forty years 
after the Manchu occupation of Peking. But when at 
length internal peace was established, about 16S3, the 
Empire entered upon a hundred years of greater tranquillity, 
more rapid increase of wealth and population, and wider 
lerritoH^ expansion than in any previous stage. 

But, like dl the rest, the Manchu dynasty sank into de¬ 
crepitude. It had the added misfortune to do so just at the 
point of time when contact with foreign powers far more 
vigorous and better equipped than China became a suffici¬ 
ently important factor to force the question of the relations 
of China to the outside world into a prominence for which 
Chinese mentality and existing Chinese laws and institutions 
were utterly unprepared. I he whole body of doctrine 
upon which Chinese mankind had all through the ages 
b^ed its theory of the universe appeared to be menaced 
with disintegration. No wonder the result has been a long 
succession of tragedies. 

The whole subsequent history, from the abdication of 
Ch'ien^lung in 1 795, is distinctly preparatory to the revolu¬ 
tions of our time. Seen in the light of later events, many 
of the episodes of the nineteenth century seem even to be 
rehearsals of what was to come:. For example, what could 
be more similar to the Kuomlntang advance to the Yangtse 
in 1926, and thence nonhward in 1927 and the present 
year, than the earlier phases of the T'aiping war in 1S33 to 
i8s 5.> All along, we meet with the same types, similar 
characters, similar actions. When appeal is made to mob 
passions today, it is supported by the same old stories. 
When sweeping innovations are proclaimed or attempted, 
there is the same naive belief in the efficacy of mere 
doctrinaire assertion, the same disproportion between the 
programmes that are announced and the means available 
for carrying them out—whether the author be Commissioner 
Lm Tse-hsd in 1839. K'ang Yu-wei in 1898, or the student 
agitators of today. Nowhere in the world is it easier than 
m China to put forward rules and regulations—for instance, 
the Provisional Factory Regulations issued in Peking in 
i923^and nowhere is it more difficult to translate those 
rules into anything more than pious aspirations or staae 
thunder—now, especially, when so many of the old obiec's 
of reverence have been ripped up and shown to be dolls 
siuhed with sawdust. 

The analogies of the past point to the restoration of 
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untty^ sooner or kter, under competent leaders who are 
neither violent innovators nor mere despots, but the 
problems of the day lie so lai^rely outside the range of nati ve 
Chinese tradition and even of the scope of native ethics 
that it may be unsafe to regard those analogies as a reliable 
guide, and the (Question would seem to confront the world 
whether, China not being a State in any accepted sense of 
that word, it is possible for the rest of the world to reg^d 
the condition of China as merely one of civil war in which 
outsiders, however seriously affected, must remain onlookers. 
If the League of Nations and the Pact signed so recently in 
Paris are to be realities, is it not possible that the acid test 
of their usefulness will come when the parties to them take 
the problem of China seriously in band ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SfJt, 


SIND AND THE PUNJAB 


«« k" tilt Punjab^ is MtuiallV and 

no doubt inteotionallK, « />ane, so that a statement of the case from the 

complae^U. w^ethet m agreement or otherwise, is necessary to 

The a^meols in favour of the unmn of Slud and the Puntab are e«^ 
r ihe Indus Vallqr is ooe eouqtrt'. E<aciallv the oeonlJ 

of Sind^and at least the Western Punjab are oSr pecSe 
Jnia and Baluchis, which are common to botlL the buik of both natinn<L 

^ 'I- Vad., „d B„ 5 dK^t“,X 

^ligtoo but Muslims from the earliest days of Islam. In langoase they 
’ but Western Punjabi has very much in comiS Sth 

^rts of Upper Sind nrhich were colonized by the Kalhoras and Tabur 

-I*!»«»« 

On the o^er hand, the connection with Bombay is not onlv as Sir I^tn, 
Shows, fortuitous and unnatural, but iialso utipopJhr in SirSi^' This iSms 
A filling case- But nataonality is a stninec deuefidji muf'K ^ 

"im^nderabl^" ^ Would not all this be equally tiue of Serbia and rroarlfl" 
Vugttelavja at the breaJe-up of the Ausirt^Hungan^^ 
Kinpim ? The pcsitjon of C wtta la anaJogous in many ways to thaT of 
Groats themselves seem to have thought at the 
ime that they would get on well with the Serbians, the actual of tho 
union has been mtoleiable strife and hatred “ 

thJpuSi promising, because the Sindhi and 

the Punjabi w^ld^in with qiute a little aversion. Not tbit the Sindhi 
his any special objection to hi^ rural nciFhboiLrs of r’lia*! a 

to i« ^ HI,, ui, "" 

1 *^!“** iliese an^ uudonblcdlp, but perbuin luther too orelt unn 
of It and inclined to rub it in. To do them ii^ice, much of tKp mki, ■ 

The Sindhi rather dciubis his inferiotiiy— and nehclv so. 
day he will get bis name up again, as the Maratha did in the war 
while It does not make for cordiality. 

Nor does the Sindhi like what he knows of Punjabi adminisirari» 
methods. At pr^nt he » governed in his own langUMfi; with a revenue 
TT adapted and re-adapted by^wing 

to ^e pwuhar conditions and customs of Sind. This svstem^^mM 

'I fbe «m Je^“c 4 ’::, 7 foSnS 

Of the tm\incial Govemmcru Ikls actiLaJly been 2 q- j ™ 

KnSb mfhi’f enjoy^ such liberty. The Smdhfs feaMhJt' ibe 

I unjab might force upon them its own quite diflerent rev^^hn* ^ j 

wor« still, the official paper language called Urdu. Probably dm Pal^ah 
would not do so : but conceivably it might, whet™ Bombay cerSirrim 

The Hindiis-ihat is to say, most of the traders and tlie intelligentsia 
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—bttvft thdr own mucni for distnuting the tmidn. The/ fear that a 
Muhaciiiii&dRn majoritj^ in Xh^ united province would extend to Sind 
such measures as the L^nd A.lien 3 ticin Aei^ and they fear that the Sindbt 
^*kamora would be swamped the more influentLol Punjabi ** amla." 
The Sindhi Hindus are near akin to those of the Punjab, and ^-eiy alien 
from the orthodox castes of the Presidency. Bnt in polttica it is the name 
that counts, and the Hindus are against separation if only because the 
Muslims me for it. 

The last union of these two nations was in Buddhist times when the 
capita] was at Aror. and Sind ruled the Punjab. Doubt]^ the Punjabis 
disliked ihai- Now it would be the other way round, and the Smdhis 
would dislike it. 

That the higher ofScials in Sind and the basiness men of Karachi 
formerly oppess^ the union is correctly shown by Sir Louis Dane^ but he 
does not seem to be completely intoimed about their reasons, .-^dmira^ 
tion of the Governor-in-Council system was much more cominon in 
Bombay newspapers than in Sind clubs. Certainly no One would have 
minded being under Sir Louis as Lieutenant'Governor IMiat was feared 
rather was the loss of Sind's present measure of independence^ for the 
Cammisi^jgner in Sind has much of the position and powers of a Local 
Government Similarly^ the busings men would have htUe joy in the 
promotion of the Punjab Chief Court to a High Courts as long as it was 
at I^hqrei not at Karachi; rather would it ^ considered an obstacle 
to the promotion of the Karachi Conn to a Chief Court] which the 
Bombay Government is now effecting. Some Sind ofheen would have 
liked the union for personal reasons,, as they would feel more at home 
in the Punjab than in the alien South, But for public reasons it had few 
advocates^ 

'^V'^hat Sir Louis desedbos as the mosi vital and overwhelming ajgument 
for union 15 that which concerns irrigatiou^ Nobody can deny its import¬ 
ance. Bur that it is an argument in favour of union will be vehemently 
denied in Sm± Nevcr» men will say, wa^ a clearer cose of the tiger inviting 
the kid to lie down ineide him. The Punjab canal schemes would^ so Sind 
believes^ drain the Indus almost dry^ No doubt the Punjab opinion is that 
they would not injure Sind^ but that opinion is entirely rejected m Karachi^ 
in Bombay^ and also in Delhi. Sind has been saved from this only by the 
veto of the Government of India, and that veto was obtained only by the 
strenuous efTorts of the Bombay Government. If Sind were annexed to 
the Punjab, where would this s^egoard be ? Sind would be represented 
in Lahore, but by a mtnortly only. She could not enforce her views^ and 
the chance of changing the evidently firm optnious of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment is not strong enough to inspire confidence. She could hardly appi^ 
to Dei hi against her own Government; and possibly by that lime the 
irri^tiGU exjierti at Delhi might be Punjab engineers and the actual 
iniiiators of lh»e projects. Must Mariana sue Angelo in Angelo's own 
court? Surely not* when the Duke himself has already decided the case 
in her favour. 

The Bombay Government has always meant well by Sind* but the 
circumstances have made difhcultics and misonderBiandings inevitable. 
It Is therefore not surprising that the Muslim majority in Sind should 
advocate separation. But what they advocate is separation merely—r.r, 
Rome RuJe for Sind; aii "Anschluss^' with the Punjab b not at all 
what they want. 

Now the Creation of a small homogeneous province, whether practicable 
or not, is at least in accord with the Reforin Scheme and the prtociple^ of 
self-determinadotij whereas the creation of a great and heterogeneous one 
is not. The Fun|ab-Sidd province would, it is true, be smaller and less 
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beteit>geiieoj5 thati tbe pr«enc Botohaf Presidency. But 900 miles of 
length is iiot lu much fes than iiiooj and the homogeneity u far from 
perfect, 'rhereftire the union is protubly impracticable in any case. With- 
DUE the codsent of Sind it scenu certainly 

rhai Sind, even if her eUim to Hottic Rule is lejected, will cdukuI to 
tinion with the Punjab seems hardly likely in view of what has been shown 
above. She is not so badly off under Bombay as all that- The cspciience 
of eighty-five years has evolved between her and her dtstant surerain a 
mitdiis which u very iar from intolerable; whereas union with 

tbe Punjab would start a fresh condict of intefests of which the intensity 
and duration cannot be foreseen. Actually, of couise, a just Beulement 
would probably be reached, for tbe Punjab Govemment cannot be pre- 
flimed to be unrca^nable. But doubts there must inevitably be; and 
Sind will doubtless decide that she would rather bear the ills she has 
than 6y 10 others that she knows not of. 

Yours buthfuUy^ 

M. BAltKRi 


MORAL TRAINING IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 
Dear Sis, 

In his paper to the East India Association on «Indian Educatinn 
under the Reforms^* in the January number of the Asiatic Review 
Mr. Richey writM: **The Indian schoolmaster is apt to confine his efforts 
at character training to repetition or display of moral precepts. "* This 
point does not appear to have been taken up in the debate, and in justice 
to Indian friends I should like to put forward another view qf iL 

In Eastern Bengal and the Surma Valley I have visited many schools 
and discussed their probietps with mary teachers, and I cannot call to 
mind a single High School headmaster who did not show himself consdoui 
of the importance of moral training and aware of the defects of the eajstmg 
astern. Some of them wrote to me of schemes for the uplift of their 
pupils I a few actually tried them; but there was a consensus of opinion 
that the Indian schoolboy can be got at only through religion, and that 
with a purely secular curriculum it is imposstbk to impart to him moral 
training and discipline. 

This aspect of the problem, ignored in the debate, cacept by Mr, Turn- 
bulb cannot be stressed too strongiy. 

Yours tiuly^ 

J- E. WEni^TM, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE INDIAN COASTAL TRAFFIC BILL 
Bv Frank Birdwood 

The full tide of the Measure which forms the subject of 
this paper is ‘‘A Bill to Reserve the Coastal Traffic of 
India to Indian Vessels." According to Mr. S. N. Haji, 
its sponsor : 

The object of this Bill is to provide for the employment of I a dim 
loonaac in thceoasul traffic of British India and of the Conlioentof India. 
This Bill is intended to serre as a powerful aid to the rapid devclopnieut 
of an Indian merchant marine. Several attempts made in this direction 
in the past have aU practically failed, owing, it ii believed, to the eabtence 
of powerful non-Iodlan interests in the coasting trade of India. There 
cao be no doubt that the growth of an Indian mefchmt marine would 
prove a powerful factor in the employmenc of Indian talent and the 
further extension of Indian trade in various diiectiona in a manner 
calculated to advance the national interests of India. 

When opposing its introduction in the Legisfative 
Assembly, Sir James Simpson, of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, observed; 

Sir, how much better it would be for India if Indian poiitictaos gave 
op their jealoua attempts to supplant British eflbrt, and occupied theiti' 
sdv^cs in straining every nerve to supplement it. Do not waste time in 
trying IQ dispossess the loen in possession. Break new ground. You 
have the advantage in your superior knowledge of your own country and 
countrymen. Indiao, as against British'inanaged, concerns already eojoy 
the large advantage of cheaper management, while, in a degree peculiarly 
exclusive to Indian^ there lies open to them the immense potentiality of 
financial resources in India’s enormous id^e and unproductive wealth. 
With such advantages, Indian concerns have nothing to fear from British 
concerns} rather is it the reverse which is the truth. Legislation is no 
substitute, sir, for enterprise, or endurance, or any other attributes you 
like} Dor can it be properly employed as a remedy for the lack of any such 
attributes in any one section of the body politic to the detrimeai of any 
other possessing them. 

In the dispassionate words of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
uttered in the course of his speech at the opening of the 
VOL. XXV. o 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, 
on December 2S last: 

Tbe fatuie of the lodLan mercaiittle tnanne depends pncBarily on Uie 
success of the DufiHn^ and of the supplementary arrangements which the 
COFeminent are now making to train Indians as marine engineer and 
as wireless operators- It was said by Uie maker of the greatest maritime 
power in ancient Greece that -- it is men not walls or ships that make a 
city/' And in modem times the experience of countries that have tried 
to create a mercantile marine has shown that everything depends on 
personneL 1 cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian mercantile 
marine will be created merely by Legislative action to transfer the proftls of 
the coastal trade, which appears to give only a moderate return on the 
capiiaJ invested, from British to Indian shareholders. On the long viewi 
It is the tratnmg of personnel thatl believe to be fundamental to the whole 
matter. In this vital matter ungmdging assistance and support are being 
given by British interests. British shipowDers are active members of the 
governing body of the Du^trin, British shipbuilders have willingly agreed 
to take Indians as apprentices in marine engineering in their yards. 
The Marconi Company es preparing a scheme for training Indians as 
wireless operators and watchere^ It is essential for the future of the 
Indian mercantile marine that this sympathetic interest should be 
maintained. 

In the seoand place, it ia not infrequently said that there is precedent 
for this Bill in other parts of the Empire, and that Australia in particubr 
has reserved her coastal trade in the manner that is now propetaed for 
India. But anyone who has read the relEvant sections of the Australian 
Navigation Act must be aware that they relate only to personnel, and that 
their object 15 to secure that Australian seamen employed in the coasting 
trade will receive as good wages as Australian workers employed on shores 
5 o far Is it from being true that the Australian coasting trade is reserved 
for Australian owned ships^ that the Australian United Steam Havigatton 
Company, which is engaged in the Austral ran coasting trade, is actually 
hnanced exclusively by British capita!,, and is controlled by a London 
board of directors. 

There is, indeed, mj precedent in the British Empire^ nor, so far as 
I know, in any other country or empire, for legislation which would reserve 
the coastal trade for any one class or race nf cirirens. India, in her rela¬ 
tions with other pom of the Empirei has always stood for equal economic 
opportunity for aJI classes or races of His Majesty's subjects, and I can 
hardly believe that any proposal which is inconristent with this principle 
will be to the interest of, or secure the approval of, the people of India, I 
have already stated that the ambition to create an Indian mercantile 
marine is one with which I have every sympathy. But I would venture to 
assert that co-operation and not discrimination 13 the b«t means of bring¬ 
ing it to fruition; a drastic reversal of the prindpies on which the commerce 
of the world is based is not likely in the long run to be either a reasonable 
or an elective substitute for lair competition. 
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The Bill has been linder the consideration of a Select 
Comitiittee of the Legislative Assembly, with instructions 
to report during the present session. 

PaOVtSlONS OF THE BtLL. 

The Bill inter atia provides that 

(3) No common cttmer by water Khali «Eiga^ in the coasting trade of 
India unless licensed 10 do so. 

(9) A proportion not less than 30 per cent, of the tonnage licensed for 
the first year, not less than 40 per cent, of the tonnage licensed for the 
second fear, not less than 60 per cent, of the tannage licensed for the thlid 
year, not less than So per cent, of the tonnage licensed for the fourth year, 
and all the tonnage licensed for the fifth and subsequent years shall hare 
the controlling interest therein rested In British Indian subjects. 

And it is laid down in Definitions clauses that \ 

t. ‘A common carrier by water" means a common carrier by water 
engaged in the cargo aod passenger traffic between any two ports in 
British India, or between any port {0 British India and any port or place 
on the continent of India. 

». " A subject” means a person, and tocludes a joint stoct company, 
eotporaUon. partnership, or association eaisting under orauthorixed by the 
Jaws of British India. 

3. "Controlling interest" means; 

(n) That the title to not less than 75 per cent, of the stock is 
vested in British Endian subjects free from any trust or fiduciary 

obtfgatiop in favour of any person other than a British Indian 
subject, 

{if) And that in the case of a joint-stock company, corporation, or 
association, the chairman of the board of directors and not less than 
75 p*r cent, of the number of members of the managing firm and of 
the directors of the hoard are British Indian subjects. 

(rJI^And that not less than 7j; per cent, of the voting power is vested 
in British Indian subjects. 

{J) And that through any contract or understanding it is not 
arranged that more than 13 per cent, of voting power may be 
exercised, directly or indirectly, on behalf of any person who is not a 
British Indian subject. 

(if} And that by no means whatsoever control of any interest in 
excess pf rg |)er cent, be conferred upon or permitted to be exercised 
by any person who is not a Btitish Indian subject. 

4- ‘‘The cuasting trade of India ” meaits the carriage bv water of goods 
or paMCngcra between any ports in British India and any port or place on 
I he Gmiment ihi India. 
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Clearly', the measure as drafted is inconsistent with the 
principles enunciated by the Viceroy of equal economic 
opportunity for all classes and races of His Majesty's 
subjects. 

The stake is a considerable one, for the total value of 
merchandise and treasure (exclusive of Government stores 
and treasure) imported and exported coastwise in the year 
1926-7 was over Rs.200 crores {;^ 150,000,000). and the 
steam tOnrvage entered and cleared comprised 9,000 British 
vessels representing 22,000,000 tons, 6,000 British- I ndian 
vessels representing 4,000,000 tons, and 1,200 foreign 
vessels representing 4,500,000. It will be understood, of 
course, that these hgures do not represent the actual number 
of vessels engaged or their tonnage, for not only would each 
steamer presumably enter and clear at several ports, but 
would also do so many times tn the course of the year; and 
the values are perhaps subject to similar considerations, 

Alleged Monopoly 

They do, however, sufiRcientiy indicate the volume 
and value of the coastal trade of India, and they show 
also that the alleged monopoly of the British companies 
engaged in it™it is on that plea that the supporters of ilie 
Bill mainly rely—has been built up in the face of open 
competition. Indeed, in the true sense of the term a mono¬ 
poly cannot rightly be said to exist at all, unless, of course, 
it can be proved that British companies enjoy special 
privileges which others in the trade are not granted. 

The only semblance of evidence in support of such an 
accusation is the charge made by one of the Indian trade 
organizations that the British shipping companies are the 
“pets'* of the Government of India, who and whose 
various executive departments have taken every care to 
see that “ no contract connected with the transporting of 
mails, merchandise, men. or even coals, was advertised." 
but “ was placed with the monopolists, and at rates which 
should give them a handsome return "j that even when it 
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was enquired of a particular department which had the 
placing of transport of coal for State railways by steamers, 
there was at first a flat denial that the contract was 
contemplated,- but, subsequendy, the very department 
placed a very big contract; that, “ thus fostered by the 
Government of India and its very many executive Depart¬ 
ments, the monopolists were able in the first place to build 
up large reserves, and in the second place were protected 
from competition of indigenous shipping lines in important 
contracts*'; that *'wltb large lucrative contracts for trans¬ 
porting mails, men, merchandise, and coals from the 
Government of India and their executive departments, the 
monopolists launched freight-cutting war to stamp out the 
competition of indigenous shipping concerns, Indian owned 
and Indian controlled*’; that “several indigenous Indian 
companies were not able to withstand this freight war, and 
they were wiped out," and that " when all attempts at 
Ireight-cutting failed, in the case of one Indian shipping 
company, the monopolists introduced the deferred rebate 
system/ which, contrary to what was done in South 
Africa, '* was not legislated as illegal by the Government of 
India." 

Arguments such as these, founded on partisan premises 
and leading to querulous conclusions, only darken counsel. 
Furthermore, they distract attention from the real issue, 
which is : Do those shipping companies, which have won 
for themselves by lavish expenditure of capital and energy 
their position in the coastal trade of India, provide, on 
equitable terms, a service adequate to its growing require¬ 
ments^ It is useless to hold them up to scorn, as one 
speaker in the Legislative Assembly did, on the grounds 
that they are trying to stick to their coastal trade because 
they know that, under the present protective conditions 
throughout the world, India is the only place where they 
can have an untrammelled monopoly, an<l to say of them 
that, though the coastal trade, in theory, is free to alt 
nations, today the permanent British vested interests have 
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succeeded in keepmg other foreigners out. It is equally 
futile to urge that the " monopoly " prevents any ships but 
those of the holders of It from plying in the coastal trade of 
India, and that, therefore, It Indicts a very great economic 
injury on the country. 

The question has to be tested on the touchstone of results; 
and, unless it can definitely be shown not only that the 
British companies are doing what they should not do, but 
are also not doing what they should do, ordinary business 
methods must not be interfered with. In fact, another 
speaker put the matter pat in remarking that he disapproved 
of a monopoly as regards the coastal trade, and he dis¬ 
approved of it as regards the ocean traffic, for he did not 
see why he should have to pay the same freight on goods 
going as far as Aden as on goods going only as far as 
India. On the other hand, he hastened to add that, though 
he disapproved of it, he also did not see why he should 
approve of the transfer of the monopoly from one set of 
financial interests to another set; what he wanted to see 
ivas both sets working against each other and a consequent 
chance of a reduction of rates. 

If the so-called monopoly, which has been legitimately 
won, were being brutally misused, a remedy, doubtless, 
would have to be sought. And, if it were not being 
operated in accordance with 1 ndia’s needs, and if no steps 
were taken hy the British companies to satisfy her legitimate 
demands, It is not to be supposed that the Government 
would not take appropriate action, For instance, it is 
Slated that the coasmJ trade of India today is concentrated 
in about seven ports; that the foreign (*>,, British) shipping 
companies times without number have adopted various 
methods by wliich the proper economic means of transport 
adapted to the requirements of the coastal trade have not 
been allowed to operate ; and that, inasmuch as it is to the 
benefit of the larger shipping companies to employ larger 
siaed vessels in the trade, because the largest profits are 
thereby made, under the monopolistic auspices prevailing 
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today, smaller ships have been prevented from coming into 
existence. 

The Minor Ports 

Weight has to be attached to contentions such as these 
to the extent, anyhow, of critically sifting evidence in 
support. Due regard also must be given to the argument 
of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, which—in 
regard to a contention that the Bill, if passed, would 
lead to the curtailment of shipping in Indian waters, and 
would react with special severity in mmor ports—urged 
that the development of the latter has been neglected in the 
interests, not only of the existing shipping companies, but 
also of the railways, which, so it alleges, axe working in 
close co-operation without the smallest regard for national 
interests, and enjoy a virtual monopoly for the internal 
transport needs of the country, and adopt an unsympathetic 
rates policy. In that case the suggestion is that, by the 
creation of a national mercantile marine, plying on the 
Indian coast, an alternative route would be provided at 
the ports, which, tn its turn, would act as a veiy' salutary 
check on the monopolistic rates now charged by the rail¬ 
ways in India, and would have a very favourable effect 
on the economic conditions of the country. Such reason¬ 
ing, anyhow, cannot be lightly thrust aside, however 
much it may be weakened by the fact that, in support 
of it, the alternative coast route tn England was cited, 
on the ground that it is recognized as being a healthy 
check on the rates for internal traffic charged by the rail¬ 
ways, the deduction being that "if in England, where 
internal traffic travels comparatively short distances, the 
influence of the coastal route is found so necessary, in India, 
where the distance travelled by the internal traffic is so 
great and the nature of the bulk of the traffic is low-priced 
agricultural and mineral produce, there is all the stronger 
justification for the development of the coastal trade by 
means of a national mercantile marine to serve the economic 
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needs of the countrj'," It is not an altogether happy 
illustration to have choseri. 

The real point is, to what extent, if any, as regards this 
particular issue, have the British shipping companies failed 
to do what might reasonably have been expected of them 
in the way of sufficiently opening up and spreading the 
coastal trade ? And the answer seems to be that, in 
the case of minor ports, of passenger requirements, 
and generally, if the “monopolists" have not moved as fast 
as their critics now think they should have done, there is 
nothing in their past actions, or in their attitude today, to 
show that they are not ready and anxious, due regard being 
paid to the material side of the question, to meet, and as far 
as possible anticipate, the needs of those on whom their own 
livelihood in fact depends. 

Freight Charges 

In the matter of rates of freight, for example, virulent 
attacks have been made upon their charges, but, when the 
actual facts are coldly considered, it is difficult to find any 
substance in them. It does not carry the argument one 
whit forward, for instance, to point out that the 
average freight per ton to carry cargo from Bombay to 
England, a distance of 6,000 miles, is 24s. per ton, whereas 
the average freight per ton for the coastal trade of India, 
which does not exceed 2,000 miles, is 30s. per ton, and to 
ask '* Is that a result of coastal reservation, or of monopoly 
or of exploitation T h is not reason but prejudice that 
prompts such a question as that. 

If it can be proved that the British companies concerned 
have taken advantage of their position to put up rates in¬ 
ordinately, the Government of India would presumably be 
within its rights in bringing pressure to bear upon them. 
Before, however, anyone assumes that any such action is justi¬ 
fied. it would be well for him to bear in mind that those who 
spoke officially against the Bill stated that the impression 
they always get from shipowners is that they, at all events. 
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reg;ard the existing freights as about the economic minimum. 
And It was also pointed out from the governmental benches 
thatp though the largest of the IndiEui companies at present 
in the Indian coastal trade is^ presuiriably^ paid for the 
goods which it carries at the usual freight rates* it had 
apparently not been earning exorbitant profits; that the 
naturaJ inference was (unless it was to be inferred that its 
management was very inferior to that of the British com^ 
panies, which could not be believed to be the case) that the 
latter lines were not at present making large profits out of 
the coastal trade^ Therefore, it was argued, although it 
was perfectly true that, compared with the freights between 
India and Europe, the coastal freights looked very high, the 
weight of evidence was in favour of the conclusion that, at 
present, the Indiaji coastal trade was not a source of high 
profit to any engaged in it; and that, if so, it was pretty 
clear that merchants could not look forward to any con¬ 
siderable reduction of freights as a result of reservation* 
Fufthermorei ^ another speaker pointed out, the various 
Indian shippers and associations have a great deal to 
say in the matter; while it is also the case that, when k can 
be proved to the compaoies that certain commodities c^n 
hardly bear the rate charged, a decent deduction is made* 
There is, in fact, reason to assume that the shipping; 
charges in the coastal trade are not excessive under the 
existing regime ; while, on the other hand, there are no 
substantial grounds for believing that they would remain at 
their present level were the Bill to come into operation. 
Indeed, it was frankly granted by one of its supporters that 
this would not be the case, for, while he combated the view 
that reservation would result in the enhancement of freights 
—he arguing that it would arise out of the existence of 
various factors which are independent of such a policy—he 
at the same time ingenuously admitted that a slight rise in 
rates might occur in the initial stages of reservation, 
and that '* such enhancement Is only a price paid for the 
establishment of an infant merchant marine, the economic 
advantage of which to a nation cannot be over-estimated.’' 
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Is Reservation Feasible? 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that the 
coastal trade is in the hands of monopolists, who in their 
own interests are rdentlessly mishandling their oppor¬ 
tunities, and that some such change as is contained in the 
Bill is justified, the question still remains to be considered, 
To what extent can India out of her own resources fill the 
gap which would be caused by the elimination of the existing 
companies ? 

That is a question which no one could adequately 
answer offhand; but, for all that, one might have expected 
to find something said in its support a little more solid than 
the vague generalizations to which it has given birth. 
For example, it is urged that, because all India is interested 
in the advancement of its trade, Industries, railways, and so 
forth, and is exceedingly keen that the coastal trade of the 
country should, as far as it can be legitimately secured to 
the people themselves, prove immensely beneficial in the 
future, therefore “it necessarily follows that India should 
be able to have ample capital whereby it could easily 
secure the greater part of the coastal trade," It is also 
urged that the change will be readily worked out in that the 
shipping industry, alone of modern industries, affords scope 
for the application of comparatively small capital, and that 
companies with only one or two vessels can be expected to 
be formed in large numbers alongside big corporations 
which might provide tens of ships at the very start, and 
that it is also open to Indian companies to charter foreign 
ships. All this may prove to be the case, but, as a very 
friendly supporter of the Bill pointed out, apart from the fact 
that in his opinion even partial reservation might probably 
prove to be not practical within the five years stipulated by 
the measure, 


It a doubtful whether Indian capital, which it proverbially shy. will 
forward owing to the failure of shipping companies in the paaL , , , 
At a very moderate esittnate , . . about a hundred ships will be nsquired 
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to meet the deniAod of the coasul tiade of lodia, and, assumiog that il 
would cost about ten lakhs of rupees per ship, somethirg Mke ten crores of 
rupees would be teqiiired to purchase the full cotnplenieTii of steamers; 
but , . . I have vety grave doubts if the necessary Indian capital will be 
forthcoming, . . . fticlher, the ertating foreign companies will naturally, 
if the Bill becomes law, raise their freights to the great disadvantage and 
detriment of the Indian consumer, and, because of the absence of the full 
complemeat of Indian steamers, the coastal trade will, 1 fear, suffer 
immensely. Even taking for granted that there are a hundred ships ready 
to take part in the coastal trade, the foreign companies, having been 
deprived of their legitimate right of participation in the ccsastal trade, will 
naturally raise their freights. This will consequently meau a great drain on 
the purse of the Indian consumer as well as the Indian exporter. 

Pros and Cons 

Those in favour of the Bill claim that coastal reservation 
is necessary in the economic interests of I ndia, in that it 
will (i) prevent the monetary drain of shipping freights ; 
(a) provide marine careers for Indian youths; (3) bring 
about the development of the small ports and of the new 
Indian industries, which will benefit by a proper policy of 
freight chaises; (4) induce Indian merchants to participate 
more fully in the overseas as well as the coastal trade of 
India^ and provide a nucleus to enable this to be done ; and 
(Si secure in lime the benefits of a second line of defence 
in lime of war. 

Against the Bill it is urged that {t) the proposal is 
economically unsound and is not in the interests of India; 
(2) that it is likely to be ineffective owing to the existence 
of a number of non*British Indian ports on the coast of 
India; (3) that it involves both expropriation and racial 
discrimination, and that it is feared that the latter feature 
will have ofost unfortunate repercussions in South Africa 
and other British Dominions; (4) that there will be so 
many loopholes in the scheme as to render it Impracticable 
or unworkable; (5) that the desired end cannot be achieved 
without raising freights ; (6) that there will not be sufficient 
tonnage at all stages for the needs of the merchants. 

The economic issues involved are so inextricably Inter' 
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woven with the questions already dealt with that it is. 
perhaps, unnecessary to endeavour to consider them 
separately. While as regards the question of Hag dis¬ 
crimination which, technically speaking, would arise in 
respect to the foreign pons in India^lt does not apply 
to a nation's coastal trade—the matter is so clearly one 
open to friendly arrangement that it seems needless to 
do more than mention it in a paper such as this ^ and as 
to the effect of racial discrimination on the question of the 
status of Indians in the Dominions that, too, is a subject 
which, however great its importance, had better be left for 
debate elsewhere. 


Thk Main Issues 

The two main issues are: (r) Would India benefit if her 
coastal trade were reserved to Indian vessels ? (2) Can the 

British companies engaged in it claim that they have 
proprietary rights which have to be taken into account^ 
As to the first issue, it is a fact that other countries do 
reserve their coastal trade to vessels of their own flag* 
presumably they profit by so doing. Indeed, it is very 
possible that Great Britain may some day be compelled to 
follow their example, for. with so many maritime nations 
not only increasing their merchant fleets but also affording 
them State support, we may. in self-defence, have to secure 
ourselves a^inst the excessive competition which is so 
viidly affecting us. If, however, we were forced to adopt 
such a policy, it would only be rendered absolutely effective 
by the partkipaiion of the whole Empire, and in such a 
scheme India would, of course, be an integral factor, and 
would share in the common benefit and sacrifice. It might 
even be that foreign Government-assisted competition mi|ht 
press so heavily upon our mercantile marine that private 
enterprise might not be sufficiently strong to withstand it 
nd that State aid might have to be called for. In either 
event, however, co-operation and not discrimination would. 
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it we wished to succeed, have to be the governing principle 
of our policy, and it is one which the Bill entirely contravenes. 

If India’s desire to possess a merchant fleet of her own 
for coastal purposes is founded on sound economic as well 
as patriotic reasons, no one could wish, or, perhaps, would 
have the right to say her nay, nor could they object if its scope 
were ultimately extended to ocean traffic. On the other 
hand, if racial prejudice is allowed to take the place of 
sound judgment, then it is clearly the duty of the authorities 
in India to see to it that the credit of the country is not 
damaged by the ilUconsidered efforts of those who see in 
self-government a remedy for what, as regards the present 
working of the coastal trade, at all events, are imaginary 
grievances. 

Even if at the end of five years India were able to 
provide herself with a fleet adequate to the requirements 
of her coastal trade, the intervening period would have to 
be spanned. Even if capital were readily forthcoming, 
management and personnel are not the growths of a night. 
It is true that it is claimed that the sea-sense was once 
strong in India and would be so still, had it not 
been crushed by the action of the British shipping 
companies. Should that be the case, however, the fact 
remains that it is hardly conceivable that in five years she 
would be able to supply sufficient trained officers and men 
for such a fleet as the coastal trade demands. And If 
they were not forthcoming the money expended on its 
acquisition would be wasted. If It can be shown that 
the existing coastal shipping service Is not commensurate 
with India's needs, that it is taking advantage of the 
position which it has won for Itself to raise rates of 
freight or cause economic or social injury by deliberately 
limiting its activities, because it can make enough for Its 
own purposes without extending their sojpe, then it might 
reasonably be contended that something should be done 
either to spur it on or find a substitute for It. 

I f the argument whittles down to this, that, because certain 
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minor grievances may exist, the entire existing fabric must 
be destroyed and another composed of untested materials 
erected in its place, there can be no question as to what the 
answer to such a suggestion should be. On the evidence 
so far adduced there is nothing to prove that the British 
companies are not doing their duty in the way of service or 
charges; there is nothing to prove that, if they were driven 
out of the trade by legisiation, an adequate substitute would 
be forthcoming. On the other hand, it goes without say¬ 
ing that immeasurable economic damage would be done 
to India were the volume of her coastal trade to be so 
checked as would be the case if the British steamers now 
plying in it ceased to operate. 

Expropriation 

Assuming, however, that the economic and political 
objections to the Bill are either non-existent, or are capable of 
being overcome, or can be safely disregarded, the question 
of the expropriation of existing interests still remains. It 
is one which cannot be airily swept aside either by pointing 
to the fact that it was not raised before the Mercantile 
Committee, whose repon gave birth to the Bill, though 
coastal reservation had been before the country for six 
years; or by ai^uing that in order to make out that the 
measure leads to expropriation you have to prove three 
things : (i) that it proposes to dispossess; (a) that it is the 
dispossession of property; and (3) that it is property which 
was rightly obtained. 

It is true that under the Bill the fleets of the British 
companies engaged in the trade would not be confiscated 
in the event of its coming into operation. The proposal 
however, in effect is that the panicipatton of these vessels 
should be gradually diminished until there is too per cent, 
Indianization of tonnage plying along the Indian coasts ; 
and. seeing that a five-year limit Is given to the achieving 
of 75 per cent of this result, it is obvious that scant regard 
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has been paid to the dictates of commori business sense oi* 
equity. Indeed. Sir John Simpson put the thing in a nut¬ 
shell when be said: 

Of couisft the Bill doo not mean expropriatioa of ships; but it c*r- 
tainly means eKproprktlon of goodwill and the earning powers of the large 
British interests in the coastal trade, who ha« througb good years and bad 
years and by immense pioneer work buill up ibis seiy coastal trade and 
have at all times met the peculiar requirements of that trade^ and under alt 
diflicuUtes kept up regular services in a most efficient manner. Yes, we 
could sail away with oitr ships in five years; but if you are legislating lihe 
this in other things we could not sail away with our tea gardens, gronr coal 
mines, or our oil fields, or the lailways, or any other immovable property 
we bflve bought and paid for. The principle of the Bill is confiscation of 
the deepest dye, worse than anything that any Socialist Government in any 
part of the world would ever dream of- 


Alleged Analogies 

It may be urged correctly enough that such measures 
of sudden expropriation in national interests have not 
been unknown in other couiuries. particularly because the 
coastal trade is recognized as the domestic preserve of each 
nation. It may be that, if the period under which they 
would have to adjust themselves to the changing conditions 
were extended, those at whom the Bill is aimed would have 
no reasonable right to object. It may be that “no foreign 
interests can claim inviolable or eternal rights against the 
economic and national interests of a country. It may be 
that, if circumstances were other than they are, Mr. Haji 
would, even in this case, have the support of all in asserting 
that “ I have yet to know that participation In trade 
becomes the inherent right of the person participating in 
the trade.” As It happens, however, whatever the politi¬ 
cians may feet or say. it cannot be argued that, as regards 
either the Mother Country or her Dominions, whatever 
their constitutional rights may be, they can act towards 
each other in the manner which is contemplated by some of 
the supporters of the Bill, and among them Mr. Haji him¬ 
self, who, when introducing it in the Legislative Assembly, 
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frankly admiued ihaL, though it was not proposed that the 
Briush companies’ ships should be confiscated to the State, 
he would very much like 10 do so in view of their history* 
It is not, however, only shipping tannage that is involved, 
but offices, plant, and other immovable property, compensa* 
tioo to staif, and, in addition, that intangible asset, goodwill, 
the value of which the Bill would destroy, and which, even 
if the steamers could do so, could not itself sail away at any 
lime within the five years and seek its fortune elsewhere. 

Equal OppoRTum-n' 

Competition in trade is, of course, an accepted business 
principle, and if, in this particular case, the existing British 
companies were to be ousted by other shipowners, they would 
have to take the consequences, and could make no claim 
against anyone in respect to their loss. And in this in¬ 
stance, too, their position would not be so strong as that of, 
say, the licensees of public-houses in this country, who, as was 
brought out so strongly only a few years ago, have rights 
to which a compensatory value does attach. Though, inci¬ 
dentally, it is not uninteresting, perhaps, to note that if the 
Coastal Reservation Bill were to come into force, those ship¬ 
owners to whom trading licenses were given would auto¬ 
matically occupy a rather similar privileged position. The 
point, however, is—and it was driven home by the Viceroy 
in the speech I have quoted—that there is no precedent in 
the British Empire for legislation which would reserve the 
coastal trade for any one class or race of citizens, and that 
India in her relations with other parts of the Empire has 
always stood for equal opportunity for all classes or races of 
His Majesty's subjects. 

The Government of India might be right in standing idly 
by while those who have built up the coastal shipping ser¬ 
vice were being attacked from without, and, in the event of 
their defeat, it might, without the question of compensation 
being raised, be justified in accepting their opponents as 
substitutes. U certainly would not be entitled to adopt such 
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a course, however, if the competition were generated from 
within and. in effect, took, if not of a State-aided form, at 
least that of a policy which the authorities officially recog^ 
nized and to which they gave support, in the shape of 
licences and specia! racial limitations. In such circum¬ 
stances as these expropriation of the kind contemplated 
unaccompanied by adequate compensation could indeed be 
.properly described as "confiscation of the deepest dye.” 
And even if tt were the case that, as regards the ships of 
the British companies, they could be profitably employed 
in other waters, such action on the owners* part could not 
be justly regarded as anything more than an attempt to 
minimize the losses in respect of which they were entitled 
to be indemnified. And the question of goodwill would still 
remain to be settled. 

Goodwill 

A generation ago, when company promoters were perhaps 
more imaginative than now. and old-standing industrial 
concerns, W'hose historic value was greater than the 
actual, were being floated off wholesale, ” goodwill ** loomed 
big in practically every prospectus. It is, in fact, such a 
fugitive asset, and is dependent to such an extent on the 
personal element as gainst the conditions in which the 
reputation of a manufacturing business is founded, that too 
much weight can easily be attached to it. When, for 
^ample, a shipping company has been successfully rooting 
itself for generations into a given growing trade and has 
achieved a competitive position second to none, it stands to 
reason that, so long as it continues as a going concern, 
adequately managed and financed. Its “goodwill ” hgg an 
assessable value. 

It would not necessarily follow that even a succession of 
non-proHtable years would affect the position, should it be 
the case that its rivals were suffering in the same way, in 
that the longer tts existence the wider, as It were, its power 
VOL, .\xv, o 
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of self-advertisement and the greater its likelihood of 
regaining its trade and custom when conditions bettered. 
Indeed, to a certain extent, goodwill and credit are inter¬ 
changeable terms, andj as we, happily, are finding in the 
case of this country, a reputation once won is not easily lost, 
so long as it is made clear that the elements on which 
it is based remain waterproof. The value of the goodwill 
even of our leading liner companies would vanish, however, 
if, in addition to suffering front unprolitable trading common 
to ail mercantile marines, they ceased to exhibit those quali¬ 
ties on which their names were built up^if there were such 
a falling off, for example, in accommodation and type of 
vessel and a general disregard of the needs of the times as 
would enable competitors to cut in and hold the trade 
against them. 1 n such circumstances dividends and ‘' good¬ 
will ” would disappear together in due course. 

So long, however, as a business is in being, the value of 
its goodwill remains with it. Though it is an intangible 
asset, it has a definite actuarial monetary worth, which can 
be properly included in the balance-sheet and is taken into 
account on a sale. If, by the passing of the Reservm:lon 
Bill the British companies were excluded from the coastal 
trade, the goodwill which they now enjoy, through being 
associated with it, would disappear; and, if this were to 
occur as the consequence of normal open competition, they, 
as has been said, could look to no one for redress. In the 
case under consideration, however, they are faced with a 
policy which by deliberately sterilizing their trading activi¬ 
ties would destroy the value of their ‘'goodwill.” To 
enforce it without compensation, indeed, to enforce it at all 
would be a tyrannical act, strange alike to our laws and 
customs; and seeing that "goodwill** b an integral part 
of their assets, its assessed value, together with that of 
immovable plant, would also, if the equities arc to be 
preserved, have to be included and allowed for. 

The foregoing remarks do not purport to give anything 
more than a plain survey of the points at issue; 
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Far more ts at stake than the comparatively simple ques¬ 
tion whether or not the coastal trade of India can be effici¬ 
ently operated by an Indian-owned and -managed fleet* 
The principle of the nationalisation of industry is involved 
in 11, with all the far-reaching international problems to 
which, more especially in the case of a State-owned and 
State-assisted mercantile marine, it gives rise* Disputes 
between private traders, whatever their country, can usually 
be adjusted without the aid of thdr respective Governments 
being invoked. Where, however, a department of State is 
intimately concerned, international jealousy is all too easily 
aroused and popular opinion inflamed. This possibility Cs 
not so remote as may appear at first glance, for, if it should 
be found that private finance were not forthcoming State 
support would assuredly be demanded. Bearing in mind 
also that the sentimental comfort which the possession of 
a fleet of her own might bring to India is small compared 
With the economic dislocation which must ensue should the 
present undigested proposals be forced upon her. it is 
earnestly to be hoped that after the present session of the 
Indian Legislature doses at the end of March, no more 
will be heard of a measure which, even if it contains the 
prm of hypothetical benefit, cannot but perpetuate those 
ills from which India is so sorely suffering, and with which 

her statesmen are so whole-heartedly endeavouring to 
grapple* 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEtTiNC of the Assocuiion was held at Caatoo Hall, W«tniinst«r, S.W. i, 
on Monday^ February n. 1929, at which a [Mper was read by Mr. Frant 
Birdwood {of Fdirplay) entitled “The Indian Coastal Traffic BiU." 
Sir Stephen Deuvetriadi, k u-e., was in the chair, and the followiD(> ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

Lieut.-Colonel Lord Herbert Scott, C.M.C., o,s.O., Sir Louis W. Dane, 
c>d-£-, c.S,i.i the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G»c,r.E., c.u^c., e>S«0.j 
Sir James Walker, Sir Patrick J* Fagan, k^c^uS., C.s,i., Sir Herbert 

Holmwood, Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, c.S.t., o,b.b.. Sir Walter Willson, Sir 
Montagu Webb, c.l-E., CB-E., Sir Williant Ovens Clark, Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Daniel Hamilion, Sir Jamas MacKenna, c.kb., Sir Wiiliam 
Currie, Sir John Maynard, K.o.t.t, c.s.i., Sir Henry Wheeler, £,c:.s,i,, 
K,d.^i l,ady Procter, Mr, S. H. Mallik, c,i.k., Lieut'Colonel S. B- 
Patterson, es,!., c.i.e., Mr. W. Coldstream. k.-Lh.. Mr. Geotge Pilcher, m.P., 
Mr, Henry Harcoort, c.b,e.. Colonel Aubregf O’Brien, C.I.E., tu.E,, and 
Mrs. O'Bnen, Dr. R, P. Paranjpye, Mr. M, Famnd Ali, Mr, W, Kerr, 
Ueut.^olonel and Mrs, A. S> Roberts, Mr, A* A L. Roberts, Mr. J, E* 
Woolacott, Mr. J. A. Dubash, Mr, E, Cartes Braioe, Mr, A, Ahmed. Dr. 
A, Shah, Mr. Scott Bremner, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, Mr. R. B, Gadgil. Mrs, 
H. G. W, Herton, Mnt J. J. Nolan, Mr. A. de V. Leigh, h.a., 

Mr. A W. Hearn, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs, Alaitley, Miss E, L Curleis, 
Mr. P*. Grubb, Mr, T, McMarran, Mf, K, P. Mehta, Mr. M', C, Scrivener, 
Mr. W, H. Smith, Mr. L Willson, Mr. G. Pensionc, Mr. R. F. Annesley, 
Mr, J. S. Ralli, Mr. C. M. Dunlon, Mr. R. S. While, Mr. E. B. Tredwen, 
Mr. A. E. Adnams, Mr. N. D. Alibless, Mr. H. I. Sprati, Miss A. M. 
Birdwood, and Mr. F, H- Brown, c-tE., Hon. Secretary. 

The; Chairman ■ Mr. Birdwood, who is going to speak to us tbU after, 
noon on the Bill to reserve die coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels, 
scarcely requires any iimoductton by me. The honoured natne of the 
Birdwt^ family in Indjan life and progress dates back to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, when, as may be appropriately recalled this after¬ 
noon, an ancestor of his was closely associated with the East India 
Company as its agent at Plymouth. From that time onwards, down to the 
present day, when his cousin, Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood, is in 
command of the Army in India, members of the family have been in the 
public service of that great country. Mr. Bird wood's distinguished father, 
the late Sir George Birdwood, was for many years in the public service 
in India, and subsequently at the India Office. All his erudition was 
touched wi(h entbusiastn for tbe land and people he had served so long, 
and by speech and pen he greatly advanced understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion in this country of Indian art, literature, and life. Some of his best 
occasional writings are enshrined in the volume entitled " Sva,” which was 
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edfted by Mr. F* H. Brmrn^ the Hoj^orary ScJcreUry of this Associalion. 
Mr. Fmnk Bird wood spt^ki with great authority on dipping matt^r^, forp 
fir^t AS a soHcltor and later as a journalist on the stalf of Fairpi&y he 
has for thirty years been closely associated with the shipping world* and 
the herediLaiy connections to which i have Teferred have led him to pay 
special attention to the IndEan side of shipping problems. It would 
not be right or proper for cne at this stage to say anything about the BilU 
but when Mr^ Birdwood has ’given his address 1 propose to make a few 
observations. {Applause.) 

(The paper was then read,) 

The CHAtnuA^: 1 arn sure 1 am expressing the views of ail when I 
tell Mr. Biidwood how greatly we appreciate the comprehensive manner in 
which he has dealt in hit paper with every aspect nf the BiU to reserve the 
coastal tmIQc of India to IndiEin vessels* Whilst, as Mr. Birdwond has 
painted out, many other countries Gr^d it to their advantage to reserve their 
coastal traffic to their own vessels, I am unable to agree that this constitutes 
in itself an aigumeint that India should find it to her advantage todoso too. 
The action of foreign countnes has been dictated hy political rather than 
by economEC considerations—political considerations which are not present 
in the case of India. Foteign nations have adopted coastal reservation as 
a measure of political prudence to ensure that in the event of war they 
shall not be eritirely dependent for sea transport upon other* possibly 
hostile* peoples. To countries dependent upon imports of food arid raw 
materials, or upon a Latge export trade* shipping is a key induatryr to 
maintain which they are prepared to make economic sacrifices. 

These are political considtraiions which arc clearly not applicable as 
between the various uoits of His Majesty*s dominions. There is no pre¬ 
cedent in any other state of the Empire for a measure such as that now 
being considered in India, because it is rcalired by them that, far from 
their national safety necessitating the building ufs at an economic sacrifice* 
of a mercantile marine of their own, the safety of the whole Empire lies in 
the continued supremacy of Great Biitain'ii sea power- IVe can therefore 
dismiss os irielevatit, in ihe case of India, those cansideratious which have 
dictated the policy of reservation of coastal trade by foreign nationBL The 
question must be Judged from a purely economic point of view. 

As Mr. Birdwood has stated, the supporters of the Bill do not anticipate 
any reduction in coastwise freights following reservation j; they anticipate^ 
on the contrary, an incmose in rates of freighL Moreoverf, if their more 
than optimistic estimates of the amount of Endian tonnage which would 
become available within five years were rcali^ccd* they could not expect to 
receive as good a service as they have today. There is, however, another 
aspect of the matter which has not perhaps received sufficient prominence. 
It is clear that* if European-bound ships are excluded from the coastwise 
trade and can only enter intermediate Indian pom to load up cargo, and 
are not allowed to unload caj^o, they cannot have full holds until they 
leave their last Indian port of call. That again means higher rates of 
freight. I do not know whether the promoters of the Bill have consid^ed 
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ihe effect which the inetitable increase in homeward height rates is likely 
to have on their export traders trade by which they live, move and have 
their being. The same cause would also lead to raise outward freights, 
thereby increasing the cost of tmporU to the Indian consumer. The 
Indian therefore would lose both ways. 

There being then no political or economic justification for the proposed 
reservation of coastal traffic, «e must ask ourselves what is the rail motive 
behind the demand, 1 think the basis of the agitation is a feeling that it 
is not consonant with India's dignity as a nation to be dependent upon 
Great Brilaio for iu shipping, this feeling being fortified by the reraem- 
hrancer that India once possessed an important mercanaie marine of her 
own. There has undoubtedly been a great deal of loose and confused 
thinking and speaking about this measure. Shipping services represent 
one of Great Britain^ laigest exports, and them is nothing derogatory to 
India in bmng dependent on Great Britain for these services, any more 
than there is in Great Britain's being dqrendent on India for such things 
as tea and jnte. It is as illt^otl for poUticiaas in India to talk about the 
annual loss to India of the sums of money paid to British steamship com¬ 
panies for these services as it would be for Great Britain to refer fo similar 
te^s to the vast sums of money which she pays annually for imports from 
India. 


Now, as to the oft-repeated accusation that the flourishing Indian 
mercantile marine was destroyed through thetnachinationt of this country. 
I shoolii tike to remind India that the United States of America at that 
time akw had a profitable and a flourishing mercantile marine It will not, 
I imagine, be suggested that the falling behind of the United States of 
America as a maminie nation during the latter half of ihe last century was 
also due to nefarious pmedees on our part. I suggest to you that in both 
Cas^ it was doe to the action of economic laws; in the case of the 
United States of America, because she could more profitably employ her 
capital and her men on land, and, in the case of India, because she had 
neither the plant nor the technical skill with which to build and Co mao 
the ships which took the place of wooden sailing vessels. 

To sum up, Great Britain still possesses one-third of the mercantile 
tonnage of the world. She carries the goods of all nations, not merely the 
goods of India. She has attained to that position in fair competition with 
the rest of the world, because it is a business in which she excels. If it 
were not sound ceooomfcally to buy British shipping services, India may 
rest assured that the other nations would not do so. Such reservatioo in 
the case of foreign nations U, as I have said earlier, justified, if at all, by 
political considcraiiotia; no other portion of Mis Majesty's Dominions has 
felt that Its national dignity or safety demanded independence of British 

shipping, and where they have led India might well be content to 

rDllDw, (Applaas&il 


Sit Waltux Wtt4.soK said the paper read by Mr, Birdwood was natutaUy 
one of gr«it interest to himself, he having spent nearly thirty year, in 
India u, shipping. Having retired from it and having been a member of 
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the Legislative AsseinWy for the past si* yews, be hoped he was in a 
position to spealt not os an advocate of any particular company or interestj 
but with some knowledge. He agreed with the lemarfes of the Chairman 
as to the action of foreign countries, but India had no right to refer to 
England as a " foreign " country. So long as India was part of the British 
Empire, the British people had a right to trade iheie. The proposed Bill 
was fantastic and ludicrous. It contained the most impossible clauses 
which could never be carried out. The stateiaent of its supporters was 
that colossal profits were made by the British shipping ccunpaoics, which, 
of course, was not the esse. What had been the attitude of Indians 
towards shipping? Since the introduction of steam they had not seen 
their way to engage in shipping to any exteoL On occasions when they 
had ventured to make an attempt to do so^ it had usually met with bilure. 
There was one British shipping company which had set aside a certain 
proportion of its capital for Indians, but it was not subscribed, the reason 
doubtless being that the dividends paid by shipping companies were not 
such as were acceptable to Indians, who were able to make much better 
use of their money in other directions. They had now secured the active 
help of a barrister to try to carry the Bill through the Indian Legislatuie. 
Indian politicians said they wished to encourage the development of an 
Indian mercantile marine, but the whole object of this Bill was to transfer 
the management of the coastal shipping from British into Indian hands. 
No more Indian sailors WDuld be provided for than at present. With 
regard to ibc shii^s* officers^ they could noE be rapidly increased to any 
extent if such a Bill passed. The British companies were not angry with 
the Indians for endeavouring to start a meiti^nitilfr maiinef but they would 
always say Kands off'' to any coEnpetjEore who attempted to uke away 
tfaffic which they had developed for themselves. The action of the 
Bntisb companies was not in any way directed agaiust Indians as such, 
but they fought for their trade against all opposition in genera!- (Applause.) 

Dr. PAJtANjpVE said he was in the difficult position of being surrounded 
by reprcseulatives of British commercbl interests, with hardly anybody who 
would take the side of Indian public opinion* Indians had always felt that 
their interests with T^ard to coastai shipping had not been safeguanJedt 
and they wished to have the monopoly of Indian coastal shipping, which 
at present wras in the hands of uon4iid£an organiaatiom- He him^lf had 
been a victim of the coastal shipping companies ever since the age of twelve. 
He was bom on the coast south of Bombay and had continued frequently 
to use the coastaJ ships. When there was only one company not the 
slightest attention was paid to the comfort of passetigersi but as soon as 
competing ships were put on there was a different state of thhigs altogethcr. 
Afier that not only was there room on the boats, but theie were two or 
three ships at the same port clamouring and touting for passengers. At 
present there were ships of two differetiE companies and there was never 
the slightcBt difftcufty in finding a place on one of the boats. It was said 
that Indians could freely enter into compeiition with the existing com¬ 
panies^ but it was very difheah to obtain a footing against such vast 
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rgxni^dons of capital, In fact, it was thfi tyranny of orgaaiied capitaJ 
that Indiana we« ap agaiwl. In other countries such tyranny had 
cincourtg«I the growth of socialist movements. The Chairman had said 
t t no ^rl of the British Empire encouraged racial discrimination, 
but he believed there was a law in Ausiraiia by which it was kid down 
that no coasting vessel in Austialjan waters should contain a non* 

ntish crew, and he thought that similarly the employment of non-Indian 
ship in coasul traffic in India should be made illegal. DiffenHit counlries 
or different parts of the Empire had different ways of looking after tbcif own 
interests. Indians felt that in their own intetests they ahotild hate a 
shipping industry, and it was otiJy by Illative action formulated in 
the mteiests of the Indian people that that could be done. Finally, it had 
n viged against this Eitl that it was an impracticable measure and 
could be nddted with criticism. But if the sympthy with India's 
aspirations was at all genuine it should be the duty of these critics to 
make constructive suggestions for improving the Bill and not indulge in 
mwe destractiVG criticisms with the object of killing it. (Applause.) 

Sir Geofmcv Cj^aKEsaid he had listened with great interest to the very 
«cellent paper which had been read by Mr, Birdwood, A g«at deal had 
l^n said about the position of India as a sea&ring nation in the old 
shipping days, India as such was never a seafaring nation. The seafaring 
^de in India in those day, had been done entirely by Arabs, who haS 
settled in India. They would remember that all the tribes along the coast 
were people of Arab origin. In India there was not a port of any value 

villages. 

Calcutta did not eiist. W,as it conceivable that any country that was 
mppos^ to haw been a seafaring nation would not have a single port? 
The whole of the seahtnng husmess of India had been developed and the 

industry was an 

industry which had been buHt up with British capital and Indiim labour 
of Indian people wete employed in the service.' 
Engbnd 1^ done everything possible for the trade of India, and now they 

fir TV enormous industry, which had been carried on 

for the benefit of India, by a BUJ which was suppoa^ to create an Indian 
mercantile marine in a period of five years. (Applause-) 

Mr P. K. MEHTA (President of the I^ndon Indian Chamber of Com- 
mcfce) said that it was impossible in the time Umit to itply fully uj the 
points by Mr. Birdwood's comprehensive pajir, ol ,0 tb^ 

remarks made by the Chairman and some of the other s^keri He 

T discrimination made 

^e British Shipp, ng mtcresis, and said that fn order to appreciate the fallacj 

^such a fliggesiion it wk neccsaiy to appreciate the conditions precedent 
and esisting m India. Even [he Viceroy and Sir Charles u 

» of .h, G,™. of ,„J, 
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the bulk of the coasting tra.de was not in I he hands of companies roistered in 
India; that it was difficult for Indian companieSt as things were at presentp 
to force their way into the coasting trade^ and for Indian enterprise un¬ 
aided to Secure a share of the trade ^ and that it was natural in the circum- 
stancea for them to invoke the aid of the Le;gi5]ature^ There would have 
been less occasion for putting forwatd a Bill of that nature if the Bfimh 
shipping interests had the foresight and the sense of (aimess to co-operate 
with the Indian interests to develop the industry in the best interests of the 
country, instead of suppressing every attempt on the part of an Indian 
Company to secure a foothoM in its own land# A large number of shipping 
ooToponics had come into existencei but were driven to the wall in their very 
infancy by the policy of relenUess freight warfare waged against them, 
assisted by the uon-posaumus attitiide of the Govemmenc He considered 
that it was superfluous to say that every country expected to retain a pre- 
dominant control of tts trade and indiistry, and that the plea of efficiency 
of service and the empEoymeot of foreign capital was no reason to dephre 
India of its inherent right. 

In reply to a remark made by Sir Walter V^ilson that he did not under^ 
stand why the British should be considered foreigners in India, Mr Mehta 
said that British capital might be considered ^Moreign" inasmuch as the 
beoeht and the profiis of British investments did not rem-^n In the country 
itself In this connection he cjuoted the views expressed by the 
2Tm^!s in connection with British industries, that “the main benefit from 
the employment of foreign capita] should remain with the country in which 
it was employedt but that when the strength of the noit«national elcnient 
jeopardized or at some distant dale imperilled the retention of control xn 
British handfi, it was obvious that the question assumed a wholly diderent 
aspect, and that it was clearly essential that undertakings occupying a 
leading position in indu^ries shuuld^ remain predominantly British in 
capital and personnel.** 

The Indian community, he saidi were doing no more than trying to 
give eflect to those views witii regard to their own industries- He assened 
that in the realjzatiofi of Indians desire for the development of a national 
mercantile marine, the existing British interests stood seriously in the way, 
and that the awakened induslria] consciousness of India would no longer 
allow its interirsts to be submerged by the agitation of the Bntish vested 
iuteTests which was calculated to misrepresent the Indian point of view. 

Sir WiLLixM CuRRii!, spiking as President of the Chamber of Shipping^ 
said under no circumstances would British shipping companies agree to be 
handicapped in any way by iegislath'e action in India, because shipping to 
this country was the lifeblood of the nation, and if the British shipping was 
to be refused entry to the coasts of India that would only Ere consonant with 
an absolute abrogation of all British interests in India, The British nation 
would never accept a positFon whereby they were responsible for the defence 
of India, both internal and external, and whereby they had to supply the 
dvil admioistratidn, and at the same time were not to be allowed to trade in 
the country^ (Applause.) 
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Sir Moktaqu Wcbs said he had thiity-GTe years' pereonal espenenee 
in shipping mailers in the East and was therefore very rainiliaf with the 
problems involved in the Bill under discussion. It was, he thought, a 
reasonable and patriotic ambition on the part of the Indiatis that they 
should have some son of share in the coastal shipping of India. He knew 
from eapeiience that the eompetilion in coastal shipping was severe \ bat 
that competition, as had been pointed out by Sir Walter Willson, was not 
against Indians Indians; it was merely ordinary business competition ; 
that was to say, if another British company endcavouted to establish a 
coasul service in India it would meet with identically the same severe 
competition as the Indian companies had met. The Bill under discussion 
was fantastic in the eatreme. However patriotic Indians might feel, they 
were not justified in legislating to confiscate British sbippiog. He was sure 
they all sympatbieed with the reasonable ambitions of the Indians in this 
matter, and he hoped that some means might be found by which the 
Indian desire for some sham in the coastal shipping could be fadliuted 
without attempting to go to the estremes which the Bill under discussion 
proposed, of eaduding British shipping and British interests, and, in effect, 
confiscating British pfoperty. That could not possibly be allowed. 

Mr. WootACOTT said it had been stated that Indian public opinion was 
ttnanimous in support of the reservation of coastal traJSc, but that was 
certainly not the case No nation had ever prospered by confiscation, and 
the highest authority in India had referred to the provisions of the Bill 
under discussion as being of a confiscatory character. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. D. L. Duhev said the question of coasul shipping assumed a 
national aspect on account of the fact that the service had been eatretnely 
unsatisfactory. At the otilbmak of war they [n India were handi¬ 
capped by the lack of shipping services and they had suffered to a very 
considerable extent. There was no doubt that at present the British 
shipping service was one of the most excellent in the world, but lodiani 
would like to see more employment given to Indians. 

Sit Johw MAVtJAiij) asked if there was any means of telling how gtcai a 
pr^rti^ of the shares in existing shipping companies were owned bv 
British Indraia, and also if there was any practical obstacle in the way of 
British Indians acquiring such shares. ^ 


Mr. Btaowooo, in reply, said he was utiable to answer the first part of 
Sir John Maynard's question. As to the second part, there was no laai 
objection to British Indians acquiring shares. He added that he 
reserve a reply to the discussion in geoeial for the printed proceedinim 
On the motion of Sir Leslie Wilsoh, a hearty vote of thanks was 
tecorded by acclamation to the Chairman and the Lecturer, and. the 
Chaihmaw having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated 


Mr. Frawk BiaowoOD writes: To the pkaaure giv«, to me by the 
more ihati kindly referen.^ made to myself by Sir Stephen Demetriadi 

TLt proved 

that the subject of my paper was one which, when considered under such 
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impftrtiaJ conditions as the East India AssociaHon 15 bo qualiHed 

lo olfcfj can be discussed in all its bearings wkhoui acrimonj^ and at the 
sattie time with full regard to all the interests involved. The person-al 
prejudices and qnesiions of n-ationalism which have been imported into 
the case^ and which are so tiRhapp/ a feature of the speeches delivered on 
the Bill in the Legislative Assemblyp are no Tdore a tonic bitter than is the 
preaching of class consciousness* which has done so much to imperil 
social relations in this country^ 

VVe are of the same ethnic stockp and thoughi in (he course of centuries^ 
our iDiuds and bodies have necessarily adapted themselves to their own 
environments, we are far more capable of a comtuoTi outlook than could 
ever be the case betweeOi let us say, men of Teutonic and Turanian 
descent It is for this reason |ieihaps that in the ca^ of those British 
men who have given—and are still giving—the working day's of their lives 
to India, association with her seems to create a sort of dual personality—— 
it was so least with many whom it has been my privilege to meet- 
England to them was always the ho me-land, of course^ and when they 
were away from her they fdt her pulling. But, when they had retired, 
India was always in their thoughts. The cord binding them tq was 
as Impalpible as the gnome-forged chain which held Fcnrir, and as all- 
compelling- 

It Was as It were a double nostalgia which they had to beaTi and they 
Were the stronger for it- They were no more a " drain ” on India than 
were those who look the torch from their failiug hands. I'hey welcomed 
the shade of the pagoda tree» they enjoyed such ri^sotrable share of its 
fruit os they earned j but they never shook it. In the early days there 
were some* as we know, who did i but, as order was slowly evolved from 
chaoSf the spirit of office guided the counsels of all; and you find their 
motto today Inscribed in brilliants on the Insignia of the Order of the Star 
of India: Heaven’s Light our Guide/^ The political and business 
standard which they set is as high as is to be met with anywhere In the 
world 3 and perhaps higherp for they knew—their successors know it, too— 
that they held her destinies on a trust which was none the less binding on 
their honour because it was undertaken voluntarily. Is it possible that 
those who demand for her what they fondly imagine would be political 
freedom rcaJly believe that a substitute for /kr Is to be found 

In Ira^ftdia Indua Of In any other form of dehbemtely fomented mter- 
racial diatmst? Tiie political issnes involved cannot, of coursei be 
ignored; they atCp indeed, as all-pervading as those which a generation 
ago embitiered the question of Home Rule for Ireland. 

With India the political and economic issues have to be dealt with 
simultaneoiifily. Mr. Mehta argues that, because of the difScuhics with 
which Indian shipping companies have been faced In Lheir endeavour to 
force their way into the coasting trade^ it is only natural that they should 
wEsh to iavoke the aid of the Legislature; and Dr. Faranjpye urges that it 
is the tyranny of organized capital which Indians are up against; that they 
feel that it is essential to them that they should have a shipping industry 
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of thcit owo ; and that it is otAy by l^slaiivie action formulated for the 
Indian people ihat this can be done. Mn Mehta further holds that the 
awalcened industrial consciousness of India will ng longer allow its rights 
to be submerged by the agitation of the British vested interests- Should 
that be the case, so our business sense would lead us to argnci the remedy 
is in the hands of those who deem themselves aggrieved, and all they have 
to do is to follow the recognized rules of open competition. And in strict 
logic there may be no answer to such urguinent 

We cannot* however, escape from the fact that Mr Mehta and Dr. 
Pajanjp)‘e, and ihcsse whose views they voice, are cojiTinced of the accuracy 
tuid justice of their reasoning. They hold, in fact—and they are not alone 
in doing so^ for the same phenomenon is to be met with among business 
men on the Continent of Europe—that a contract, however binding its 
terms, roust, under given though undefined circumstances, be allowed, as it 
were, ^niimental or sympathetic latitude of consttuctiore I have been 
told more than once by Indian friends of mine that our legal systenfij for 
msiance, however flawless it may seem to us, chills them by its bard cold¬ 
ness. Similarly our business methods by their very rigidity are apt to be 
misunderstood by those who live in climatic cooditiona not, perhaps, so 
stem as those which wc enjoy. Whatever the cause k seems clear that 
those whose views are embodied in the Bill, and who hive given such 
forcible expression to them in the Legislative Assembly, are imbued with 
the feeling that the}- one entitled to employ such means to carry out their 
desires as are entirely at variance with those by which we bind ourselves, 
and that they are justified in using j>olitical pressure to do so. 

if my surmise is correct, then jt would follow that, with the growth of 
political liberty in India, artiheial industrial conditions would eng ye ; and, 
if racial passions were still in evidence, quite as grave instance of injiistice 
might be witnessed as would occur were legislative force to be given to the 
Bill in its present form. How such an outcome is to be avoided it i$ 
beyond my power to suggest, it might* however, be well for ihc^ who 
today hold—and rightly hold—such a commanding position in Indians 
indusiries and commerce to consider whether it might not ease the situa-^ 
lion, without injury to ihEmselvcs, if they wke to abale, to however irifting 
an fix lent, the rigour of their business method^ and to look at things from 
the Indian point of view, however illogical h may be, to the same extent 
it least as they, if the position were reveraedt would expect Indians to 
regard them ftom ours. There is a lack of sympathy today in their busU 
ness relations which is |)aiiifully at variance with those obiaining orily a 
geoeraiion ago- No one ia per^ally to blame ; it is due to forces whose 
strength e^en yet has not been fully puged. Where they will ultimarely 
lead India no one can say ; but whatever ihcir course, one thing is certain, 
that much, if not all, depends upon the goodwill towards each other of 
those directing ihcm, and of whom the British mercantile community in 
India ia assuredly not the least pewcffuJ factor. 
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EUROPEANS IN INDIA AND THE REFORMS 

By Sir Walter Willson 

(Late Member of the Legislative Assembly for the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon.) 

The problem of the position of the European in India 
under the reformed constitution and under any develop¬ 
ments which may arise In the future is naturally of special 
interest to one who, like myself^ for six years has been 
actively and exclusively engaged in political work in India 
since retirement from business life. 

In the half-hour at my disposal I can attempt to do no 
more than generalize, and 1 should at once explain that 
I do not represent the British officers in the civil and 
military services in India, for whom I am not qualified to 
speak, but rather those Britishers who man the various 
industrial interests maintained in India by European, and 
—'in many cases—-Indian capital, as well as the smaller 
but not inconsiderable, number of Englishmen engaged in 
professional pursuits. 

The British element in India is the leaven which has 
made possible the idea of Indian nationalism. Out of the 
520,000,000 inhabitants of the country', the British popula¬ 
tion—exclusive of British troops-—amounts to less than 
100,000, which includes 45,000 women and children and 
some 11,000 civil and military officials. These figures do 
not include the Anglo-Indian, a statutory native of India, 
with whom we have so much in common, even blood- 
relationship, and whose large numbers and vast considera¬ 
tions would require a whole paper to themselves. 

The historic fact, however, is that what is relatively a 
handful of people, from a race constantly replenished from 
overseas, has exercised over India's destinies an influence,. 
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beneficent as we!! as powerfu!, unequaJled by that of any 
former people. The European of the mercantile class has 
a special claim, by virtue of traditions, to be considered an 
integral part of the Indian polity, for it was from him that 
originally sprang the civil administration. The predecessors 
of our present governors, convmanders-In-chief, commis¬ 
sioners, colonels, and collectors were actually the servants 
of that great corporation the East India Company, which 
so honourably prepared the way for the assumption of 
Crown rule. 

Thk Old Conditions 

Under the conditions of early days, India, as you know, 
was governed by the Viceroy and Executive Council 
Then from iB6( came the Legislative Council This was 
only a somewhat enlarged form of the Executive Council, 
certain prominent or representative people being nominated 
to it. Under advances made from time to time they had 
the right to criticize Oovernment proposals and to vote on 
legislation, but, owing to the official majority, their powers 
were in practice only advisory. The Government could 
either take or refuse their advice as it felt inclined, in much 
the same way as it can even today in the case of members 
elected by the Indian Legislature to serve on the various 
advisoify committees, such as the Advisory Council for 
Railways. Government was glad to have the assist¬ 
ance of such men, European or Indian, because it was 
often compelled to undertake comparatively complex and 
elaborate iegislation, whose ultimate effects and repercus¬ 
sions it did not always feel itself competent to gauge. 
Leaving aside Indian representation, with which this 
paper is not concerned, we find that the Presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce were always in demand, partly 
because of their commercial knowledge and experience, 
and partly because, once such a President was consulted 
and convinced, the acquiescence of the commercial com¬ 
munity was expected to be assured. This was the chief 
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m^ns by which Government consulted such organs of 
public opinion as then existed. 

The European Association, formeriy called the European 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, had not reached, 
in either its aims or activities, the prominent position 
which, after being revivified by Mr. Dudley Myers, it 
proceeded to develop under the able administration of Sir 
Hubert Carr, followed by Mr. C, B. Chartres, and its 
energetic and active Secretary, Colonel Crawford 

Passing over the Morley-Minto period, we come to the 
declaration of tgiy. and the introduction of the Moniagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, with the establishment of Legislative 
Chambers, and election thereto principally, but not entirely, 
by the votes of public constituencies. Each of the nine 
major provinces has its own council and council house, the 
Members being dignified by the letters M.L.C, after their 
names. The functions of these councils are, as their name 
implies, purely local—laws peculiar to and confined to their 
own provinces are passed, each has its own budget, charge 
of the administration of its own education, health and 
sanitation, buildings and roads, and, in certain cases, irriga¬ 
tion and forests, 

Dvarchy 

Here J should notice the main effect of the dyarchical 
system, which creates a division of the subjects of tlie 
administration into two classes—" reserved “ and " trans¬ 
ferred. The former subjects—finance, revenue, law 
and order—are reserved for the portfolio of a Member of 
the Governor-in-Council, which is, in effect, the Governor 
of the Province. The latter subjects, such as education, 
health, local self-government, and the like, are transferred 
to the portfolio of a Minister, who is theoretically responsible 
to the Legislature. When the Government's administra¬ 
tion of these transferred subjects is mentioned, it is termed 
" the acts of the Governor acting with his Ministers." The 
difference between a Member of the Executive Council and 
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a Minister is, that the Member is a servant of the Crown 
appointed by the King for a term of years ; the Minister 
receives his portfolio from the Governor and holds it 
practically at the pleasure of the Legislature. Dyarchy does 
not exist in the Central Government. There the Governor- 
General in Council is not responsible, in the generally 
accepted sense, to the Legislature but constitutes a perma¬ 
nent executive, responsible to the British Parliament through 
the Secretary of State for India. 

The Central Legislature consists of two Houses, the 
upper or Council of State, consisting of 6o Members, of 
whom 34 are elected, which, though intended as a "revising 
House," can originate legislation, which must subsequently 
pass the other House also. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 144 Members, of whom 25 represent the Govern¬ 
ment block, 104 are returned by the votes of the constitu¬ 
encies, and 15 are nominated by Government to represent 
special interests, which could not hope to secure an election 
by the popular vote. These include, for example, a Member 
for Bcrar, an Indian Christian, and one real and positive 
Labour Member, 

Pessimism is as futile as optimism is difficult to employ 
in contemplating the political future of India, Still it is 
possible to be hopeful, if the effort to obtain a detached view 
be made. Too often everyday proximity to the crises, the 
deadlocks, the impasses and the acts of sabotage, tends to 
breed a conviction that the problem is insoluble. Perhaps 
a more general recognition of the fact that growing pains 
are as necessary to infant democracies as to infant humans 
that much of the weakness of political India has been at one 
time or other reflected in democratic institutions elsewhere 
would soften the asperity of the outlook. At the same time 
there is certainly one great weakness in Indian politics—the 
failure to recognize the inexorable logic of facts. Arguments 
are used and pledges given without the slightest indication 
of a readiness to stand by the implications of either. 
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EuROt’EANS IN THE LEGISLATURE 

There the European non^officia], with his training and 
his ingrained sense of responsibility, can bring to the assist¬ 
ance of his Indian colleagues qualities which are much 
needed. This, to my mind, has been the great merit of the 
work of the litde European group in the Central Legislature 
since 1921. and I believe that the Indian politician is really 
alive to It and grateful accordingly, although gratitude is 
an ebullition which should no: be lightly demanded of any 
politician, least of all from one who is in stain pupillari. 
Had Indians more vigorously cultivated this sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, the present confusion of Nationalist politics 
would probably have been avoided. For, whatever may be 
his defects, the logically-minded European would hardly 
have reproduced the amazing situation whereby a report, 
acclaimed in the Nationalist Press last June as the embodi¬ 
ment of all wisdom, human and divine, has caused as much 
division in political circles as any pronouncement of recent 
years, 1 am not expressing any opinion on the report of 
Pandit Motilat Nehru and his friends. J merely note that 
It was a gallant, if academic, reply to Lord Birkenhead's 
challenge, and even in that modest light it has been so 
treated as to vindicate the very opinion which it was pro¬ 
duced to refute. 

In this audience no one will, 1 think, regard it as feasible 
10 put the clock back in India. Lord Irwin's reiteration of 
the pledges of successive Governments shows the danger of 
attempting to conceive such a solution. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Simon Commission in reporting on the situation 
as they Bnd it, cannot be remotely forecasted. I, however, 
cannot think that the centre of political gravity will be less 
firmly fixed in Delhi and Simla than at present Indeed, I 
can quite imagine that the Central Legislature in the future 
will attract far more attention and acquire even greater 
importance than during the past eight years. 

European interests will therefore require greater vigilance 
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and more assiduous solicitude than they have so far received, 
and I cannot too strongly emphasise this point The time 
has passed for the Government to be expected to act as the 
sole custodian of those interests, when Government could 
consult a President of a Chamber of Commerce and then 
take action. The Legislature exists for the argument of 
pros and cons, and it is there that the debates must take 
place and the issues be settled. The attitude of the Euro¬ 
pean, therefore, will have to undergo a material change. In 
the past he has been content to rely upon the Government, 
then to criticize its actions and often verbally to condemn it 
for its lack of knowledge ; but on the whole he has dragged 
out a not uohappy and not too unremunerative life, has had 
a great sporting innings and considerable social advantages, 
and the greater domestic peace which the Indian servants 
confer in comparison with the British variety. 

An Awakening Needed 

These very enjoyments have largely contributed to the 
European's neglect, not only of politics but of some of the 
larger considerations of public life. The need has either 
not existed, or he has in most cases not been awakened to 
it. The awakening of the Indians came early, the average 
non-official European has remained apathetic. Though, to 
do him justice, he has earned a creditable reputation for 
active charity, for generosity, for good citizenship and com¬ 
mittee work of all kinds. It would perhaps not be unfair to 
say he has given more of his money than of his time. 

It is certain that, with a comparatively few outstanding ’ 
exceptions, he either has not seen his way, or the necessity 
for seeing his way, to be up and doing in the field of politics. 

The leaders of the European Association see the need 
and do their best to shake their community out of this well- 
worn rut of apathy. Others, like myself, who have spent a 
considerable period in the firing-line, come back from the 
front and press them to have their reinforcements in sight 
if not in actual training. 
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In my farewell address to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in December, 1927. I stressed all I knew the 
importance of firms offering’ no hindrance but rather en* 
oouragement to their men to qualify by taking interest now 
in local affairs, to play a future part. Though my speech 
was widely circulated to the heads of firms this side, we yet 
find, as late as January 12 this year, Tke Times corres¬ 
pondent wiring from Calcutta that: 

Unfoftuoateljr, unofficial Europeana geaerally have nev& realized (he 
^ousness of the issuoa. They have been aociutomod to have th wr 
mtere^ safeg«wrded by officials^ and have not developed that koen interest 
in politics which IS necessary in the new conditions in which they send 
their lepiesenlatives to the Legislative Councils and Assembly^ Tfaeie has 
been senous dtslnclinadon on the part of most of the responsible men to 
serve on representative institutions, with the consequence that at the preset 
i^ent, when Indian affairs ace m the crucible, vacancies tm going 

0^1 Rg, and candidates are not forthcoming from among the commeicial 
magnates. 

The Chambers of Commerce as a body recognized the 
position so far as to press for a seat on the Legislative 
Assembly for a special representative for themselves, and 
after a time such a seat was allotted and I was nominated to 
hil it. After serving half a dozen years in that capacity, 
upon my retirement last year, in the same address to the 
Chambers. 1 pointed out the gravity of the situation and 
the importance of the change taking place, evidenced at 
that very meeting when the Government Member refused 
to be drawn on five distinct occasions and referred the 
. Chambers to the Central Legislature and their repre¬ 
sentatives there 1 


Dual. Chambers of Commerce 

Since a state of unreasoning Jealousy now ex ists on the 
part of Indians towards the alleged influence of many of 
the European bodies, they have started their own counter- 
pans and desire and claim an equal attention from the 
Government and the presence of officials. The Viceroy 
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attended last December, for the first time, the conference 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. I 
for one can easily foresee a time when the Government may 
feel compelled to adopt a different attitiLtde and say that 
these are overlapping meetings, putting an undue burden 
on their high officials, and that the discussions must take 
place in the common ground, the Assembly, as otherwise it 
is a mere duplication of work. In passing I may notice the 
procedure last month when the new Finance Member 
announced that he would call a joint conference with the 
Associated Chambers and the Federation of Chambers in 
regard to the banking enquiry. 

From the Europeans’ point of view the chief drawback of 
all the Councils is that they are mostly composed of loqua¬ 
cious lawyers, unversed in practical experience, but prepared 
to talk themselves in as advocates for their party, in much 
the same way as I have heard an advocate-general do in a 
court, in regard to a commercial brief which he obviously 
had not understood or studied. 

Non-official Europeans have not this gift, if gift it be. 
We are brought up in a different school, a hard school of 
practical issues, requiring not words but action, practical, 
prompt, and profitable. We are, therefore, unpractised in 
speech, and nearly all meetings of our Associations are 
characterized by manuscript eloquence, frequently prepared 
long beforehand and often “ vetted '* by Committees. From 
this primary school those who make their way to the front 
are often pitchforked into the Indian political field, and it 
is often surprising that there they do as well as they do. It 
is really in the lobbies and on the Select Committees that the 
Europeans' best work is done. From our small group at 
least one, sometimes two, members are invariably elected 
thereto by the Legislative Assembly. Here our practical 
experience comes in, and is of great value, though our work 
does not appear in the limelight and is often unsuspected, 
even by our own constituents. 
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The Work to be Done 

We have to fill in the CouncU of State two, and in the 
Legislative Assembly ten, seats, besides all those retjuired 
for the local councils, the municipaUties, and so forth, i 
cannot help thinking the position and the importance of it 
are not clearly understood by those whose interests are at 
stake. Fancy the House of Commons without its business 
men ! It should be the interest of those at home who con¬ 
trol big businesses in India to realise it, to do something to 
get a move on, to offer encouragement either to their own 
or other peopIe^s staffs to fill the bill, and to shake this 
apathy, which has dominated the situation. Encourage¬ 
ment is needed both in India and from Home, 

In England a Member of Parljamcnt is usually of some 
consequence, greater or less, in his own constituency, if not 
outside it In India he is not; the custom has not even 
started of giving him a free invitation to a public dinner t 
The Scots, who on St. Andrew's Day dine and discourse on 
how the country should be run, do not invite their repre¬ 
sentatives on the Legislative Assembly to their dinner to 
be posted with their views, and even the Chambers of 
Commerce have not yet reached the stage of inviting other 
than their own special representatives to attend their annual 
conferences. 

I have said enough, or perhaps more than enough, as 
to the common apathy. Fortunately, each quinquennium 
produces men with the necessary public spirit and occasional 
political Hair to replenish the thin red line, and upon the 
shoulders of these few falls heavy work. 

It appears to have been the policy of Government 
officials, since the introduction of the Reforms, to exercise 
very great restraint in dealing with the Councils. They 
have been very gentle and forbearing with the opposition. 
At times when the vocal extremists have played verbal 
gymnastics with history and have been very abusive with 
their chief stock-in-trade—suspicion of Government— 
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the officials, even wheo in a position to puiverize an in> 
consequent speaker, always try the gentle answer and have 
show'n a readiness to purchase peace with an apology. 
The non-olficial long followed the same lead, but in the last 
year or two has reached the conclusion that the time has 
come to speak plainly and not mince matters, especially 
during the time of the Simon Commission. It is the firm 
belief of the non^official European business man that this is 
what the Indian is accustomed to, expects and understands 
from him, and it is what the man-in-the-street expects his 
representatives to say for him. 

Commercial Discrimination 

In my address to the Chambers of Commerce in 
December, 1927, I asked them : “What are the dangers 
that we must defend ourselves against, that Government is 
unable or unwilling to protect us from ?" Pointing out that 
the policy of antt-European discrimination and expropria¬ 
tion sometimes afforded the only rallying-ground for the 
divergent and con dieting parties, I read them the agenda 
of the Congress of Indian Chambers of Commerce meeting 
in Madras that same month. 

It demanded ; 

]. The reservatioD of coa&tai ti^o to owned and controlled 

lodiaiiSf coupled with the disinajid fbr lib^L State assistance for starting 
and developing shipbuilding in India. 

2. The speedy Indianiaation of all higher appointtnezits in the Port 
Trusts, Development or Improvement Trusts^ the Imperial Bazik^ Railways^ 
Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigatioii, Customs, lucome-tajc Department, the 
Bengd Ptloc Service, and the addition of an ludtan Member to the Rail¬ 
way Board. 

j. A higher duty on imported piece goods, 

4. An eicUe duty on products of ** foreignenateb factories b India. 

5. A rebate on Indian salt enteiing Bengal. 

6 . BUminatiou of the alleged measure of ImpermJ preference contained 
tn the Steel Ptotection Act< 1927. 

7. A tightening up of the Stores Purchase Rules in favour of Indiaii 
products. 

& Restriction of mining concessions to Indian licensees. 

More generous TepTeseniatinn for Indian commetcial interests in the 
Central and Local Legislatures. 
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Amongst the non-official Europeans, probably only the 
Members of the Councils really realize the spirit of hostility 
to British commercial interests, much more than smoulder* 
ing in the Indian politician's breast. Every European ap¬ 
pointment is criticized and/or opposed, and the denial of the 
right of a Britisher working an industry iu India to pajiici- 
pate in any bounties conferred under the protective tariffs 
(to the payment of which the British taxpayer, of course, 
contributes)* unless a proportion, 75 per cent., of the 
directors be Indian, was definitely voted in the first Steel 
Protection Bill in the Assembly. 

As far back as 1922 I heard Mr. (now Sir) Atul Chatter- 
jee, speaking on behalf of the Government in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, say i 

The settled policy of the Gorernmeot of India, as I ibstit we hare 
nKntioned ojote than once in this Assemhty, is that tio concession should 
be giren to any firms in regard to industries in India unless such firm* 
hare a rupee capita), unless such firms have a proponion, at any rale, of 
Indian directors, and uitiess such firms siiow facilities for Indian appren¬ 
tices to be trained at their works. Tins baa been mentioned more than 
once, and [ can only repeat this declaration. 1 hope that will satisfy the 
House. 

This statement coincides with similar views in both the 
majority and minority reports of the Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion. The very word *' concession" opens the door to 
endless dispute. The Indian politician will argue that 
every Government payment to a British controlled enter¬ 
prise is a " concession,** much as he calls the contract pay¬ 
ment for the carriage of mails or goods a " subsidy,'* 

I doubt if the implications of this first precedent as regards 
directors were realized by Europeans, who were inclined to 
think it easily met by appointing to a board an Indian 
guinea-pig or two. That, however, is not the point, it is 
the matter of principle. We have, however, sufficiently 
impressed our community with the far-reaching importance 
of these and kindred matters to lead them to ask of the 
Simon Commission a proviso that no discriminatory legisla- 
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tion of this sort as between one British subject and another 
shall be permitted in the New Constitution. Surely this is 
a mimmum right of any Britisher In the British Empire, 
and If the Commission accepts this demand, it wIU beat out 
of the way other thorny subjects such as stipulations for 
percentages of Indian capital, and the qualification of colour 
instead of suitability for directorships. 

Views of the Associated Chambers 

The Chambers of Commerce In their memorandum to the 
Simon Commission have taken a very broad view, and meet 
legitimate Indian aspirations in a more than liberal spirit. 
They recommend the grant to the Provinces of Const!tu* 
tions varying up to full responsibility subject to five 
provisos t 

I. That the poeition of the Goveminent of India the Assetnbl; 

is strengthened, 

3* That the Central Goremnient is given powers of intervention in the 
event of a breakdown of Government in any Province. 

3^. That provinciat Second Chambers are set up. 

4. That adequate safeguards are provided for the administration ol the 
Police. 

g. That a clause is inserted in the new Government of India Act for¬ 
bidding discrimination against industiial and commercial interests in 
Central and Provincial legislation and taxation and in Municipal bye-laws 
and taxes. 

The Associated Chambers have earned some criticism for 
going so far as to recommend by a majority the transfer of 
the police and responsibility for Jaw and order to autonomous 
provincial Governments, subject to certain safeguards. 
Beyond giving you the reason for this recommendation 
that the surest way to make those responsible for Govern¬ 
ment realize the need for an effective police force is to make 
them responsible for the maintenance of order), I am not 
here to criticize or defend the recommendation, I merely 
quote it as evidence of the liberal spirit to which 1 have 
refetred- 

The European Association do not go so far in the question 
of the police: the unanimous decision of their conference 
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held in OUcatm in December, 19*8, was ihat it should 
remain a reserved subject In other respects they are 
practically in accord with the Chambers and show an equally 
liberal view. One paragraph of their memorandumi to the 
Simon Commission is specially worth noting: 

The EuTtipeaa Association and the BnLish eomtuiinity which it repre- 
MCite are sometimes chafed with being antagonistic to Indian political 
aspirati one. The Association defi nitely repudiates the charge. Its at ti tilde 
throughout has been that of coastructire criticism while reform proposals 
were under discussion, and loyal cooperation when the Reformed Coi)sti‘ 
tution became law. 

What Dyarchy Has Doj{e 

Dyarchy, as you know, met wit It condemnation, certainly 
general, whether reasoned or unreasoned, “ Dyarchy must 
go was an early popular cry. Non-official Europeans have 
been heard to the same effect, and I fancy a referendum to 
them would result in a big majority in favour of its abolition- 
It is, however, noteworthy that since 1924, when the budgets 
began to come out on the right side, we have heard less of 
the condemnation. For my own part E still say of the 
present constitution that in spite of all its drawbacks, all its 
limitations, aJI its difficulties and its enemies, in spite of the 
professed determination to wreck it, it has worked, it has 
been made to work, and I take off my hat to the founders 
of it as a first step in the political advance of I ndia on Western 
lines. They knew their India and their I ndians, they fore* 
saw every difficulty, every phase, and every obstruction, and 
provided safeguards in practically every case. 

It will be for the future to demonstrate to us how the 
Simon Commission can improve on it, although we may still 
be left guessing what the Simon Commission could do with* 
out the actual experience of this much maligned dyarchy. 
At the European Association Conference In Calcutta in 
December, the vast majority was wholly in favour of the 
" reservation '* of law and order. That view was accepted 
by the conference, and that, of course, ts still dyarchy, which 
perhaps can only disappear with British rule itself. 
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Many of us doubt the suitability of Western democratic 
institutions to India at ail, but, nevertheless, since they are 
on tap we do our best. The introduction of the Councils 
has called for and has actually produced a certain number 
of non-officials, who have devoted a great part of their 
time and overtime to politics. Yet I fear the number is 
still small, and their elTorts insufficiently followed by those 
for whose interests they are working. The charge is often 
levelled against us that we are mere birds of passage. The 
individual men pass out, it is true, but the firms remain, re¬ 
invest a large portion of their profits, and expand. 

I would like to feel that the Chambers of Commerce and 
their affiliated bodies had a better o^aniiation for their 
political field and for the maintenance of continuity. No 
fewer than five European resignations from the Bengal 
Council were gazetted in one day recently. I cannot regard 
as adequate a system, or lack of system, which merely fills 
vacancies on the Councils as they occur, with a man appointed 
without any previous experience, to hold his own against 
opposing Indians who have now had several years’ practice. 

The European Association is a real live organization, 
and does afford opportunities to those desiring to take an 
interest It has benefited greatly by the services of 
Colonel Crawford as its secretary and representative on the 
Assembly, and his constant tours between the cities and 
the mofussil have done much to stir up and consolidate 
interest. He was for long our only professional politician, 
but Mr. F. E. James of the Y.M.C.A. has now joined the 
ranks in Madras. They are. however, not commercial men, 
such as the Chambers’ representatives have always been, 
and as a Chamber man myself I, like other Chamber 
members, hope it may be found possible to carry on the 
work without having to call in professionals from outside. 

LasouK DirncuLTiEs 

The European is awakened keenly enough every time 
there is a strike, breakdown of public services^ or other 
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industrial dbpute; he recogfnizes as well as anybody the 
disastrous effect of labour disputes upon the welfare of his 
own and Indian industries generally, and further that 
political unrest is a hindrance to economic progress* 
Unrest naturally means uncertainty, uncertainty lack of 
confidence, lack of confidence depressed markets. 

I have stood in the Assembly to claim that the European 
employers were amongst the best in India. They are in 
the forefront with their housing schemes or coolie lines, for 
provision of medical aid and other voluntary or compulsory 
benefits* They do not adopt a hostile attitude towards 
such beneficial schemes as Government may introduce. It 
may be fairly claimed for the non-officii European that in 
his oudook on labour problems—either within the walls of 
his own factory, or from his seat on a council or committee 
—he is guided by the same new spirit that prevails in industry 
in the United Kingdom, and he makes it a business to 
keep in touch with his staff. Witness his broad-minded 
policy over the Trades Union Acts, the factory legislation, 
and the abolition of the employment of women in mines. 

The Services 

At the beginning of my address 1 said that L was not 
qualified to speak in regard to the Services* At its con¬ 
clusion I would like to say something else. 1 would claim 
certain qualifications, those of association with them, of 
some years' experience of their work, especially in the 
Legislative Assembly and its committees, to pay them the 
highest tribute in my power for their whole-hearted, un¬ 
selfish work and devotion to duty, their high ideals in spite 
of the constant misreprescntationB and the vilifications in 
the Indian Press. They have had some hard knocks, but 
have set about their job of working and establishing a con¬ 
stitution which was framed with very little consideration 
for them- 

Close contact with the realities of their difficulties of 
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administration under existing conditions, in a hopeless 
minority' m the Central Legislature, has made me, an 
Irishman by birth, a definite admirer of the servants of 
the Crown in India. I have often thought they might feel 
some disappointment with us non-official Europeans that 
we have not taken the floor oftener in their support. As I 
have tried to explain, this has been from want of eloquence, 
not want of sympathy, and that is one of our main reasons 
for asking now of the Simon Commission the strengthening 
of the Government party in the Central Legislature. 

A Consistent Policy 

1 maintain that the attitude of Europeans in India has 
been wonderfully consistent throughout. Criticizing, as we 
did criticize the first and second reforms, recognizing many 
of their defects, we have been the principal party to 
attempt consistently to work them. We cheerfully admit 
we first go to India with the idea that It Is for our own 
advantage and progressive career. We soon come to love 
the land, the life, and many of the people. When there we 
do play the game. We claim nothing from the Government 
that we are not willing to share with our Indian colleagues 
or competitors. We recognize that India is not and never 
has been a nation, any more than Europe is a nation, that 
its population is as diverse and distinct as the population of 
Europe, and that its various races and creeds have lived 
side by side for centuries always liable to break out 
one against another. We claim with pride that the British 
system of government has maintained the peace longer than 
any Oriental Government ever has or could do, that this 
peace has brought great prosperity to the country and made 
her one of the greatest trading nations of the world, though 
it not. of course, divided the spoils equally amongst 
the inhabitants. 

Believing in the principle of self-government, we admit 
the right of Indians to wish for and to take an increasing 
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share in the Administration, and we wish to help them to 
that end. believing that our help is essentia! in working this 
Western institution. But we are cautious, we mistrust 
speed in this matter as much as we mistrust their motor* 
driving. We cannot help mistrusting the clamant politician, 
and why should we not ? He tells us frankly he wants us 
to go, and one of the few uses he has made of the 
Constitution is to endeavour to harm our interests, to limit 
our activities, to expropriate our concerns and, in the Nehru 
report, to disenfranchise and deny citizenship to British 
residents in India. As Britons we shall defend ourselves by 
all means in our power^ and continue to regret that more 
Indians have not definitely ranged themselves on our side 
in an attempt to uplift the destiny of India, though we still 
hope and expect that this will happen with the passing of 
time and the fatigue of the professed wreckers and non* 
co^perators. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the A^sociadon, wms held on Monday^ March tI| 1939, at 
the C^ton Halt, Westminster, S.W., when a paper wm read by Sir 
Walter WitUoti on “ Europeans in India and the ReTomis." 

Sir Clement Hindley pri^idedp and the foLtowing Ladies and gentlemen^ 
among otbeiSi were present: The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, g^cm.g., 
c.ct.e.p The Right Hon. Sir Leslie WilinTip O.c-S^i.^ G.c-i.E.t c.h.g., d.s. 0.^ 
Sir Louis William Dai>etGJC.[4^pC.Sw].|and Uidy Danep General Sir Edmund 
Barrow, o.c.b^ G.C.S<[.;p Lady Blackett, Lady HiriEelp I-ady Willson* Ijidy 
Hlndley, Sir WLUiam H. Vincentp g.c-i.e^, k.c.s.i.i Sir Patrick J. Faganj 
K-C.i.E-pC.S-i-, Sir Hetbert Holmwoodt Sir James Walker* K.cr.E.,and Lady 
WeEcer, Sir WiUiam Ovens Clark* Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, cb-e.* Sir Frauds 
Spring, Sir Joseph Nunan* K^c., Sir Benjamm Robettson, E^c.s.Up 

R.^c.9i,c.» Ci.E.i Sir Henry Whedet* Sir James MocKenna^ 

c»r«E#tSir Rn^ginald Mant^ k:+C.i«e.* and Lady Mint* Sir Alfred Pickford, 
Sir Evan and I^dy Cotton* Sir John Balten* Lady Chat tenon, Lady May-^ 
nank Colonel Ijco. Lenfestey* and Mrs. Lenfestey* Mn W, 

Coldstream* Mr. Surendia Nath Mallikp cllel^ Mr^ P. R, CadelL 

CVEJ., Cit.E.* Mr. A Forteous^ C.I.E., Lieut.-ColDnel A O^Bnen* 
C-BrE., Mr. H. Harcourt, c.e.E., Mr. A B, Kunning, d.b.e., Mr. 
Buckknd, c<t.E,p Mr. J. A Richey* Khan Sahib M. H. 

and Mn^ Kothawala^ the Misses Kothawak, Mr^ J. S. Wardlaw Milne, 
y.p., Mr. J. E. Wookcottp Mr* Edwin Ha ward* Dr, R. P. Paranjpye, Mrs* 
Ameer Ali, Dr* Abdul Majid* Mr. H- S- Noah* Mrs. Dewar, Mts* Rosen¬ 
thal* Colonel and Mrs. A. Roberts^ Mr. H* R, H. Wilkinsonp Mr and 
Mrs. Percy Brown, Mr. A R. Willsonp Miss Curieis, Mrs. Martleyp 
Mr, B. W. Petktns* Mr. G. B. Coleman* Mr, Scott Bremoer, Mr. J. 
Thikor, Rev. Dr- W. Stantoup Miss Corheld, Mr, C- A, BirA Mr. R. S. 
Grcenshieldsp Mr* F. Grubb, Mr. G, M. Ryan* Mr. J, A. Dubash* Mr- 
Fariand Ali* Mn J. W. Golsby* Mr, T A H. Way, Rev. O. Yoimg- 
busbandr Mr. J* Nissim* Dr. A. Shah* Commissioner F. Booth ^Tucker, 
Mr, F. W. Richards Mr. E. Crindlayp Mrs. Frank Watkins, Mr, A E. 
Mitchelk Miss Bacon* Mtss Lloyd, and Mr. F, H. Brown, C.J.E., Hon. 
Secretary, 

Sir Louis Dane announced that at very short notice Sir Clement 
Hlndley had kindly consented to preside in the unavoidable absence of 
Sir Basil Blackett, who had been called to Paris by League of Nations 
business, Sir Basil Blackett had written to the Hon. Secretary as follows : 

I much regret that 1 shall be unable to take the chair at the East India 
Assockeion meeting next Monday at 1 have to go to Paris. Will you 
please convey my apologies to Sir Walter Willson and to the Associaiion ? 
Lady Bkckelt will do so herself also in the ca^ of Sir Walter Willson. 

The C$tAiii»AN i 1 wish to introduce to you Sir Wallet Wilkon. I do 
not think that he really needs any serious introduciion from me, because 
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you pfobablf ftll know who hfr Is, but I might put before you otie dajin, 
at any mtep tHal he has on your attentiOD this afiemoon- Sir Walter 
Willsonp who was a very prosperous metohant prince in Calcutta, was not 
eonletit to leave India when bis business career was finished, but, with 
great public-spirited fedingp he determined to remain in India and devote 
his time to leprciienLing European commercial interests in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi aod Slmlau For the Iasi five or si^t yearn be has been 
doing this honorary political work in the interests of the Empire, of British 
commerce, and of the Europeans in India- For that reason 1 think Sir 
Walter Willson has great daima on your attention this aftemoon- 
fHear, h^.) 

The paper was then read. 

The CHAiasiAfc: I think you would like me to congratulate Sit Walter 
Willson on the extremely interesting account he has given ua of the 
activities of the European non-official members of the Legislature during 
the last five or six yeats^ {Hear, hear-) I must apologies for not being 
prepared at such very short notice to give what is described on the agenda 
as the Chairman’s address. 1 am afraid 1 am not competent to give an 
address of any kiodf but 1 should like to make one or two comments On 
Sir Walter Will$on*s interesting paper^ He has given us a very interest Log 
picture of the position in which Europeans engaged In commerce^ particu¬ 
larly in CaicutUti found themselves when what we call the Refontis came 
into shape. The first shock to the Calcutta commercial Tnerchant prince 
took place when the capital was removed to Delhi, and they have never 
really got over that shock yet. They were accustomed to the time when 
the Government of India looked to the European commercial oommunity 
in Calcutta for advice and guidance. I aoj sorry to say that my early 
recollections of Calcutta* when I was in contact with the European commer¬ 
cial community there, gave me the idea that, except for a few giant personali¬ 
ties who in any country would have made their name, the tendency among 
the Europeans engaged in commerce in Calcutta was to regard India as 
bounded at one eod by Barrackpur and at the other end by Tollygunge* 
{Laughter,) They believed that over the mysterious river there were some 
people living, but they knew very little about the country except that the 
trainB kept ihein in communication with the hinteflancL I remember one 
occftsion when I had the honour of uking the head of a commercial firm 
in Calcutta on a ciew tour to him up-country as far as Mussoorie: He 
looked out of the window on both stdea of the train and said that 
although he had been in India for thirty years he had never seen sucb 
interesting country before, and he was surprised to find the interior of India 
was so interesting and so beautiful (Laughter.) After the first shock 
of the removal of the capital to Delhi, Europeana in Calcutta began to 
wake up and found that they had to take an iniercsi not so much in politics 
as in the legislative business of the Government, and it is really the record 
of the activities of these commercial gentlafnen in the legislative business 
of Government rather than in the sphere of pohlics that I think is so m- 
teresiing. During the last five or aut years, which have been a period of 
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iransidcsn in all Indian affairs, we have had the eittnxnrdbarr spectacle of 
a Government in a permanent rninority in its own Parliamcm having 
carried through a very amaring series of legUbrive acts, unparalleled, I 
should thinks in the history of any natioiL That carries its own testimony 
of credit to the ability of the leaders of the Government at headquarters, 
but It does give ost in view of what Sir Waiter Willson has lold us 
today, an insight into the methods by which the leglsbrion was carried 
out. and I Ihint I can testify that the infliicnce of the small European 
non-oMcbl party in the Ijegislative Assembly and in the Council of State 
was a very valuable asset to the Government during that intensely interesting 
period. There was hardly one of the great legislative acts that have taken 
place In the last five or six years which did not land in the long run 
a majority \n the Legisbtive Assembly; and it was the quiet and unobtru¬ 
sive influence of Sir Walter Willson and his collogues of the European 
non-of&cial party which very largely cootribu.ied to the feeling which 
brought about the majority in favour of the Government at many critical 
times^ (Heat:, hear.) I do not say for a moment that the European non- 
oflicial always supported the Government. 1 have myself had words with 
Sh Walter Willson across the floor of the House on matters which he con¬ 
sidered to be vital policy and on which 1 generally managed to convince 
him* (Sir Walter WjllsOw i No-) At any in the result we 

generally carried out what we wanted to do. 

It was not in the sphere of initiating legUbtion or of engaging in active 
political controversy that the eflbrts of these gentlemen were so valuable, 
butt ^ ^ Influence ta the lobbi^, in the House in their 

speeches^ and outside the House at their garden parties and their tea 
parties, and the personal influence which they exercised over those who 
might otherwise have taken e^ctreme views on w hat the Govern ment were 
trying to do, 

I have no more to say on thb occasion^ because 1 am very unwilling to 
follow Sir Walter Willson into the subjects dealt with in the larger part of 
his address. He has endeavoured to show you a kaleidoscopic picture of 
the new India at the moment, and I cannot attempt to follow him in bis 
prophecies with regard to the future; but 1 do wish to say that the ad¬ 
vances which have been made Ln the last five years in Indii in the direc¬ 
tion of co-operative legislative action, co-operation between Europeans and 
Indians, between Government officials and non-officiab^ ought to give 
us very great hope for a satisfactory solution of the difficulties that beset 
India at the present moment- (Appbuse.) 

Ntr. CAOEhL said he wished to mention one point in Sir Walter WHIson*s 
address—namely, the great ncccsgity for local work on the part of Euro¬ 
peans in India. In his opinion it would be beneflcial if the EuTopeans 
ferved on the local councib. Instead of beings as Sir Walter Willson had 
said^ turned Straight out from their Association meetings into the hufly- 
burly of political life on the Legisbtive Councib Sir Walter Willson had 
laid rtrexa on the disadvantage of the want of eloquence on the part of the 
European gentlemen. That was not due to any lack of al^ity ; it was 
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simply due to wati£ of practice. If the Europearis wotild take the trouble 
to serve on the Looit councils they woutd obtain a great deal of practice in 
public speaking which would greatly add to their usefulness aitenrards. 
^Vith legaid to the suggestion that the Epeakers in the Legislative Assembly 
were mostly loquadous lawyers, that did not apply at any rate 90 far as 
Bombay was coucemed. The lawyers who spoke in the Aasemblies 
certainly had a great knowledge of practical administrative work and prac- 
tical local legi$|atlon, which, of course, was a great advantage when they 
went to higher spheres^ It was equally necessary that Eutupeans should^ 
if possible, have the same pieSitninary expenence by entering into local 
municipal work^ where the work was more constant; and less troublesome. 
He had heard metubers of firms complain greatly when they had to leave 
their aiTairs in Bombay or Calcutta and go to Delhi or Simla, hut it always 
seemed lo him that they had a comparatively pleasant time when they 
were therek They were free from their own dally work, and the legislative 
work did not occupy the whole of their time. (Applause.) 

Mr. H^lwaru said there was little he could say except to express his 
admiration for Sir Walter WilUon in explaining some of the proceedings 
which he had had the pleasure of watching from the Press gallery when 
Sit Waltjcr Willson was a member of the Assembly, There was, however, 
one small point which he considered should be pressed home» Members 
of Parliament at Westminster felt much trepidaLion on making a maiden 
speech, but they could not say they were not already in practice^ especially 
when they came straight from an election campaign. The unoficiul 
Kumpeans in India went straight to New Delhi into what was very often 
their first experience of making a speech in public. IJ when the Assembly 
was not sitting they wished 10 address meetings in their constituendes, 
there would he oo meeLings to addiesa. What success had been aebieved 
by them in tbe sphere of specdi making had been achieved in face 
of disadvantages which did not apply to the Members of Parliament 
at Westminsier, 

Mr. Wdolacott said he had listened with admimdoo to Sir Walter 
Willson s address. There was no doubt whatever that there was great need 
for the removal of the apathy towards political affairs which unrortunately 
existed among the British commercial classes in India, They had very 
good example in Sir Walter Willson himself and In Sir Campbell Rhodes 
of what European commercial men could do in the Legislatures^ These 
gentlemen had given years of their lives to public service in India, and 
their woik alTorded a fine example to the European community. He 
wished to »y a word with regard to the terrible apaihy that existed in 
England in regard to India^ (Hear^ hear.) The question might be 
viewed from two standpoints. In the first place, the people of this country 
bad a great moral responsibility for India. Again, we bad an enormoui 
trade with India, vast commercial intene^ in that country, and It would be 
reasonable to suppose that the prosperity of India would be regarded 
seriously by people here, inaimucb as employment and commeidal 
prosperity in England depended to a great extent upon the prosperity of 
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India. If sometbing could be done to [cmove the apathy it would be a 
great boon bot only lo this country and to India, but to the Empire at 
large. Trivial queatioDS affecting India often received great promineoee 
in England, while matters of the utmost importance to India and to the 
Empire were entirely ignored. The ignorance of firiiisb Menibem of 
Parliament with regard to India was stupendous. He attended a meeting 
a short lime previously at which an Indian gendemaa delivered an 
interesting address on Indian aiTatra of an elementary nature. Tl« 
Chairman, who was ptomioenl as an Imperialist, having expressed bb 
admiration for the address, went on to say that he had been amazed at the 
inforiuation which the speaker bad given. If they could b^p to dissipate 
the ignorance that existed and to stimulate greater interest in Indian 
afiaiis, it would be for the benefit of the Empire as a wholes (Applause.) 

Mr. S. N, M allik, referring to the lecturer's remark that the speakers 
in the Assembly and councils in India were mostly loquacious lawyers, said 
he felt that remark had been meant for people like himsdf, who agitated 
against the Government, He did not s« why they should not be loqua- 
cioua Why should they, like the British people, be stolid and with glass 
eyes? They were bound to be loquacious to press their claims 00 the 
minds of people who were either quite apathetic or notoriously ignorant. 
The lecturer bad appealed to Europeajis jo India to take an tntetest only 
in political mattera^ but be was surprised that the lecturer did not mentis 
that they should join the Indians also in their social struggles, Otherwise 
they would not command the confidence of I ndians. Some of thcni, he 
was pleased to say, had done $0. If th^ only enieted into politics, the 
Indians would come to the conclusion that they were there merely to help 
the bureaucratic Government, but if they joined them like elder brothers in 
their struggles with regard to education, sanitation, and other social matters, 
they would progress side by side, and there would be a chance for tree 
“ Empire feeling." (Applause.) 

Sir Picupord, referring lo Sir Walter Willson's allusion to the 

apathy of firms in India with regard lo political work being done by their 
representatives, said their lack of interest in Indian afiairs was due not to 
apathy, but, he feared, to a form of selfishness. He had expressed the 
opinion on a great many occasions that if more effort had been expended 
in connection with social work, as apart from poliiies, he was certain India 
would have progressed further politically than it had done at present. 
Some of them bad had to do with social work in lndia~in his own case 
in connection with the Boy Scout moveineot—and the results achieved were 
remarkable. That work had brought out the splendid qualitiea nf the boys 
in such a remarkable way that he was justified in suggesting that mote 
efibit should be made on the part of the Indians themselves on the social- 
ameliorative side rather than only on the political side. They had to 
remember that any advance depended to a great extent on the character 
of the people, and work such as had been done in connection with the 
Boy Scout and other movements was calculated to »i» the general average 
uf character, and so make it not only possible but inevitable that political 
advancement should follow. (Applause.) 
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CcnDiniEsiQqer HooTH-TucitER said ht bad always found lodiaiii ready 
to me*t Europeans more than half-way. Having been in ^e Govemnifiot 
sm ice in lndk> be knew the difficqltjes of the Government ekss. Having 
mixed up with Indiana, he had always been met in the most friendly spirit 
He remembered the story of two goats that had to pass over a plank bridge ; 
they met each other m the middle^ and there was not room for them to 
pass each other ; but one of them lay down and the other walked over it, 
and then they nodded to each other after they had got successfully across. 
He thought that the attitude of allowing the other mm to go over first often 
met with more than a generous response on the part of our Indian feUow^ 
aubjects. (Applause,) 

Mr. SoRAHjt agreed with Sir VValter Willson that the Indian lawyers in 
the Councils were very voluble^ The English members of the Assembly 
should fohow their example and take lessons from them^ It was no use 
saying they had character no maieh the eloquencej hecaiise character could 
QOt be heard, whereas their voices could. He agreed with the lecturer^# 
remarks as to the failure of his countrymen to recognize facts and to 
shoulder responsibilities- He took Sir Walter Willson's figures to be 
correct when he lOld them that there were only too,ooo British people in 
India, 45,000 of whom were women and children. That being so, it was 
ridiculous for ^ao million people to say that so small a body had exploited 
or bled them« He wished Sir Waiter would not use the word " British ” 
to repre^euc English,^ because the Indians were as British as were the 
English. (Hear, hear.) Wherever he went, especially amongst Americans, 
he always said be was British, With regard to the suggestion that Indians 
had not shouldered their responsibilities^ the lecturer was right; they 
ought to have shown that they were worthy of the amount of responsibility 
which had been given to them and then to have demanded more, but their 
leaders had non-co-operated and so lost their choncev The leciurer had 
spoken of the IndLan as a man who wanted something without working for 
it. He had found the same thing appUed in England, that being what the 
Socialist party wanted. I'he lecturer had said that Indiana made promises 
and did not keep them. The same thtng applied in England; for 
insunce, Mr. Lloyd George was ready to promise to put an end lo 
unemploymerit in one year, Mr. Malljk had said that Europeans did not 
take sufficient interest in I11dia.11 social affairs. He did not blame the rnei^ 
because they were unable to do much in that direction, as they could not 
enter the zenanas, but he thought the English ladi« could do tuoie. He 
had helped to found a Purdah Club in Allahabad, and had had the greatest 
difficulty ifl getting English ladies to go there. In his opinion, all English 
ladies should be trained to do social work in IndU. He wished the 
lecturer bad said more about the officials- Be thought the way the 
official had altered from one merely giving orders to one trying to persuade 
and sympathize was truly admirable. He regretted Sir Basil Blackett wa^i 
not present, as he would like to have paid a tribute to him for having 
taught India to balance her budget. (Cheers.) 

Sir Evan Cotton thought it would be wise of Urge firms in India to 
encourage the younger men in their service to take an Interest in politics. 
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(Hear, hear*) They mighr, m that cawp go op tht Mpnidpail Cof* 
poratioDs, leam their work Ihete and ibcn pass On 10 the Councils and 
Assemblies. Onring the time he had spent in Calcutta, as a spectator of 
the proceedings of the Bengal I^egiaktlve Council, be could not hdp 
obserYing that they hid a constant succession of " burra sahibs" 00 the 
Council who came on the stngci never opened, their mouths and then 
passed away. Re could never underatand why, instead of sending up this 
succession of transient, embarrassed phantoms, the Caicutta Chamber of 
Commerce had been unable to persuade the large firms to allow their 
young men to go on the Corporation and the Councils. Some training 
was required for politics^ and the only way to give that training was to 
catch the birds youngs He did not know whether Sir Waker Willson still 
preserved the imen^se influence that he formerly had whh the Chambers 
of Commerce^ but if that was the case perhaps if he thought tt worth any¬ 
thing he would pass on the suggestion that he had mnde^ During the lime 
he was m Calcutta he was glad to say that one firm had been persuaded to 
allow one of their men to go on the Corporation, btit that was the utmost 
that had been done, and he could not help feeling how much better It 
would have been for the Corporation if there had been more of these 
young men on that body. 

Sir CAMPflELL Rriooes said that European memben were obliged to 
eaereise some reticence in the Legislatures^ because of ■ the relative 
smallness of their number. When he was in the Assembly there were 
merely ten units in the European party^ who were just beginning to form 
themselves into a real party* Sir Walter Wilbon had set himself to the 
task with very great vigour, at some expense to himself, and had left 
behind him a real party. Mr« Ha ward had suggested that European 
members never addressed their constiinents* That was not true in the 
case of Sir Waller Willson, whose constituency extended throughout 
the length and breadth of India^ because ia the recess he had travelled 
about among the various Chambers of Commerce, consulted them, learned 
thetr views* and expressed those views in the Assembly. He regarded 
Sir Walter Willson as the only really conseientious representative of the 
electors they had ever had in the House. (Applause,) He, personally 
had never addressed his constituentSi firstly because he had not known 
where to find them, and secondly, because if he had made the suggestion 
they would have looked at the Indian Year Book to see If he was really 
their representative* (Laughter.) They had heard much conorining the 
apathy of Europeans^ Personally^ he thought that was really only relative ; 
it was much less than at home, but the demand was much grater. He 
noted the remarks make as to European support of social welfare work in 
India* In Calcutta there seemed to be one chanty for every business 
houses and generous support was given. To take one instance, the 
Indian Blind School* 75 per cent* of the contributions came from 
KuropeauSt and not a single white or Anglo-Indian pmient was in the 
schijol. With regard to Mr. Sorabji's very ungollant attack on the 
English ladies, he wis of opinion that they pulled their weight in India. 
^Vlth regard to Sir Walter Willson's statement about the societies and 
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associAiioiis^ as sood as there were representative bodies in a country tbe 
societies and associatidna formed outside those bodies were naturally 
bound to dedine 10 Icnportaoce. It had been so with bbour organimioos 
in Engbnd since the Labour Party had come Into prominence in the 
House of Commom, and bad had a const ttutioiml platform horn which 
to speah; and the same applied to India^ Sir Walter Willson had 
pointed nut that the Associated ChaipbcTS of Cdmuierce might Lose 
in future the pre^nce at their aniiiial meetings of represeatatires of 
the Gdvefnment; but he wished Sir Basil Bbckctt had be^ presenti 
because he had often spoken at those meetings- h was of great beneht 
to the European community in Calcutta^ and furthered their interest in 
political work that they should meet members of the Governments and 
hear their views on various questions. He regretted that there were two 
federations of Chambers of Commerce—one English and the other Indian. 
He himself had been President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
and no one realbed more than he did the difbculti^ which bad to be 
faced in bringing them together* It would take time ; but he thought the 
extension of a Uule courtesy on either side at the commencement would 
pave the way lor a better understanding between Indians and Europeans 
engaged in odtuinerce in India. Thdr interests were teaJly one: the 
Bridah firais were competitors of their Indian friends^ but they were also 
and still keener competitors of theh European friends in India. He hoped 
that as time went on commcrdal and Industrial opinion would be brought 
closer and closer together. He welcomed the action ofSir George Schuster 
io recently getting representati¥es of the two bodies together to consult on 
the question of the Banking Inquiryg because nothing but good could come 
of such joint meetings- If Europeans in the Assemblies were not reputed 
for their eloquence^ they bad a much better edect on the House, because 
they only spoke when Lhey had ^mettiing to sayi and sat down as soon as 
(and sometimes sooner than) they hid said it. He did not agree with 
Mr, Sorabji’s suggestion that they should take lessons frocu Indians with 
regard to oratory^ for aome Indian members of the Legislature were given 
to speaking at inordinate length. 

$m W]u.i A>[ ViNCEKT said that the whole of Sir Watler Willson's paper 
was so iuEeresting that it was difficult to deiJ whh it at all thoroughly 
in the time at bis disposal. One point appeared to him to be of great 
importance: the co-operation of Europeans with Indiiuis In working out 
the reforms. From hii own experience he endorsed the statement made 
hy the lecturer as to the value of the work doue by the European membem 
of the Legislative Asseinbly. He had had considerable experience of the 
work for hve or six years, and he could assure the meeting that the work 
of the European non-ofEclal members was of the greatest prrssibte assist¬ 
ance- There had been a cmalu lack of inEerest in politics among 
Europeans lu the early stagesp but that had been very rapidly dispetkdp 
particularly when their rights were affected. Some of the speakers bad 
suggested that Indians had shown a lack of any sense of responsibility^ 
but be did not think that suggestion was entirely jusdhed. It wos^ 
indeedp a matter for surprise to him that the reforms bad succeeded os 
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well » they had. It wis not to be wondered at that a new syitera of 
responsible goTeroment such is had b^n introduced in India had been 
difficult to inaugurate, and in some directions the gueem was notable^ 
He Asked them to compare the positton of education in majiy of the 
Provinces at the present time—for Instance, in the Punjab—with what it 
had been before the reforms were imroduced. That showed that the 
Indfan Members of Council in spite of a good deal of wild uik, were not 
as bresponsible as some people imagined* They must remember» tooj the 
large number ol Bills which the Government of India had been able to 
put through die Legislative Assembly without serious objection^ the fact 
that very few had had to be qertl^ed, and still fewer had had to be vetoed 
by the Viceroy. That was a strong and convincing argument to show 
that the membeis of the Assembly were not always as lacking in a sense 
of responsibility as was sometimes thought. The Government of India 
were responsible to the British Path'ament for administration^ and at the 
same time were dependent very largely ou the goodwill of the LegisUiive 
Assembly, in which there was a majority of nou-officialsp to carry them 
through^ and in that sense he thought the Assembly had shown a reatiaa* 
tion of their responsibilities. If. indeed, a sense of respousibiiity had 
been totally lacking, he could not utidemtand why the Government of 
Madras had proposed a complete transfer of power to the l^^slature. 
This was the recommendation of a Local Government^ a very responsibk 
body with full knowledge of the difficulrica of administraiion, and it would 
be idle to treat it as if It had no weighL All the samct it seemed to him 
that the Local Governments and the Central Govern meot were more 
interdependent than was reali^d; for instance, one could not divorce 
the police administrauou entirely from the military. In condusion, he 
wished to say that he was sure all pr^nt gr^tly appreciated the very 
valuable address which had been given by Sir Walter Willson- 

Load LAiiiriOTONp in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Waiter 
Willson and the Chairman, said that the lecturer had given a compre¬ 
hensive sketch of Indian political life at the present mament, and hii 
address had also brought out many illuminating speeches from other 
gentlemen present. There was one point he would like to mention: he 
thought the reason why young Europeans were unable to attend meetings 
of ceutial bodies was owing to the tremendous amount of time and loss 
of money that it entailed- They must remeimber that the Europeans were 
in India for the purpose of making a livelihood. Tbia he had read be 
thought, in the book on Indian Govemmeat of which Mr. Cadell was 
joint authorp but he gather^ that Mr* Cadell had just said that there was 
some recompense for being in Simla or Delhi ; but one of the great 
dificuUies in getting Europeans on the central bodies was that they could 
not. generally speakingT ^ord it, although there might be a few who could 
afford to give their time to legislative work. He included in bis vote of 
thanks Sir Clement Hindley for his occupancy of the chair. In view of his 
valuable work in India, his presence was particularly appreciated. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation^ and. the Chairauji having 
thanked the meerirtg, the proceedings terminated. 
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A CoKVKRSAriONE of the Association was he \6 at the Caaton Ifall on 
^fondafj January lit T919» when many mem beta and other guests were 
present to meet Sir Harcoiirt Butler and his cotleagues of the Indian 
Stales Inquiry Cornmatee. Sir Maicourt BuUer and Lieut^-Colonct Ogflvie 
(Secretary of the Committee) were kept away by but CoTonel the 

Hon. Sidney Peel wad Professor HoMswonh* members of the CommitteCp 
were present with Mra. Peel and Mrs. Holdsworth. During the proceedings 

StR Louis Da?^^ said : t h^veio apologisie for Lord Lamington's absence 
in Scotland owing to a slight at^ident We have with us among our 
honoured guests lonjay Colonel Peel and Professor Holdswortbp membeis 
of the Committee which has been inquiring into the general position of 
the Indian States. Sir Harcourt Butleri the Chairman, and LieuL-Colonel 
Ogilvic, the Secretary, ate unfortunately laid up with intluaDza and cannot 
come. I am sure that you wish me on behalf of the Association to con¬ 
gratulate the members of the Committee on nearing the end of their 
labours m a calm and peaceful spirit, and let ua hope that those labours 
will be successful in placing this—perhaps the most impOTtant and difheuk 
problem of the Indian Empire—upon a cleajp sound, and satisfactory basis* 

In this Association few cau be igiidiant of the genesis of the Indian 
States or of the present position of the Princes. During the past three or 
four yean the question has frequently cropped up in our papers and 
diEcus^ons, and last summer an excellent paper on the subject was read 
by one of the leading Fnncesi the Maharaja of Patiala, who is Chancetlot 
of the Chamber of Princes, But even in these quiet surroundings the voice 
of Indian democrats has been heard denouncing the Princes 

as pampered and obsolete autocrats^ an anomaly and a hindrance to a 
visionary, new, democnitic India, who must kiss the rod or bo swept away. 
These views have not commended themselves here, and the immense 
value to the lodisn Empire of these Stales and their Princes (the faithful 
allies and supporters of the British Crown), with their prized intenial 
autonomy and privileges butiressed by treaties and usage, has throughout 
been fully recognized. Indeed, I remember that in one such discussion 
I ventured to desciibe them as our sheet anchor in India^ and 1 stand by 
the phrase (Cheers.) 

More it is not necessary, therefore, to say, as, though the flood of proles^ 
SLonal oratory on the subject was confined to the Committee chamber^ from 
notices in the Press and lectures and the presence of many of the Princes 
alt now musE have a general knowledge of the meaning and uses of the 
Indian Slates^ and we may cortlideiitly hope that Sh Harcoutt Butler's 
Committee will put the final polish on these diamonds of the Indian 
EmpirCt so that they may for crer stand sh&rp and clear against the 
dimming breath of ignorant If well-meaning political critidsm or the 
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poisonous corrosion of amicbic seditioa os some of the brightest jewels 
of the British Crown, (Cheers,) 

I am sure that you will agree that Sir Harcourt, to whom we wish a 
speedy recovery, was a wise selecltoo as Chairman of this importatii 
Committee, as not only has he been Lieut.>GoverDor and Governor of two 
of the most important pmvinces, but in his earlier days aa Secretary in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India under Lord Minto he had 
an excdleui opportunity of leaniLDg from the inside what the States were, 
and bow delicate and yet strong was the silken cord of diplomatic influence 
by which alone they are controlled. tVbat perhaps is not so well known 
is that a Secretary of State and a Viceroy—I was going to say “fought,” 
but perhaps that is too violent a term to apply to such eminent petsoiuges, 
one of whom was a persistent pacifist, so 1 will substitute " vied'’—for so 
valuable a possession as the person of Sir Harcourt. The Secretary of 
State wanted him for a Commission., but happily the Viceroy tailed his 
bluff and secured him for the Foreign Department, and now he has been 
able to use the knowledge which he acquired in that Department, where 
he was my successoi, for the good of the States and of the Empire. 
(Choeis.) 

Colonel the Hon. SiOSEV Peel said that no one regretted more than 
he did the absence of Sir Harcourt Butler. He did not suppose that any 
Indian civilian for the last half-century had held a succession of more 
important posts than he had* la his most distinguished career he had 
maintained a liveliness and youthfuLness of disposition which tuade him 
One of the best chairmen and one of the best travelling companioos to go 
round India that could possibly be imagined Both he (the spttaker) and 
his colleague, Professor Holdsworth, found it very necessary to have some¬ 
one to guide them both in their travels and in social ways and usages, 
and in this connectioa they were under the deepest obligation to Sir Har¬ 
court Butler as well os to their accomplished Secretary, Colonel Clgilvie. 
They were able, with this assistance, to travel a great deal in the Indian 
States and to know the local colour afleetirig the problems with which they 
bad to deal. 


Remarking that he must avoid the temptation offered in the speech of 
the Chairman to make any observadons on the probable findings of the 
Committee, Colonel Feel said that if the report kuled to come up to every- 
body's erpectadons-as no doubt it would—(laughter) it would not be 
becaw the membera of the Committee failed to appreciate the variety 
and importance of the problems they had to consider and the importance 
and interest of the part in India with which they were dealing. It seemed 
to him that those problems were not sodifliculi and intricate as those of 
British India j and bis whole-hearted sympathy went out to the members 
of the S^ucory Commission in respect not only to the intellectual, but 
also to the social, difficulties of their task* l‘he membeis of the States 
Committee happily had no boycott or hartals to encounter. Everywhere 
^y were received al^e by the British authorities and by the Princes and 
Ministers ofSuics with the utmost kindness and with even more than the 
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trj4iuotml haapiulity of India. One of the subjccis they bad to considt^f 
was that of the mcidence of the customs duties m connection with the 
Stites^ In tbe Last three years he hitd been brought into contact with 
tariff qyesdons in China. It seemed to him that whereas in that country 
it was easy to know the right thing to do, hut almost impossible to do it^ 
in India it seecned quite possible to do the right thing, but very difficult to 
know what the right thing was. (Cheers and laughter^ 

His conviction was that the success of any scheme formulated by a 
commission or inquiry in lodia depended not so much upon the pbn that 
might be produced as upon the spirit In which it was received and worked- 
Success depended upon British and Indian co-operation in bringing it to 
the test of experience. For that cO'Operarion to bo effiective the English¬ 
man in India mu^ be fit- One of the things that struck him on his tom 
was the scarcity of the Englishman, seeing that so much was heard of 
British rule and British inJlnence in the country. But anothet impression 
that he received, and one that filled him with great hopefulness, was that 
the Englishmen working in India were extremely fit and able to carry out 
their duties and help to build up the progress which they hope to see. 
He wizihed to pay tribute to the assisian^^ they received from many high 
officials and especially from the Viceroy- From the point of view of 
'^Indian India^ it was a most valuable asset to have the influence of a 
high-minded and sincere administrator like Lord Irwin with hia wonderful 
sympathies towards the people of India, (Cheers.) 


NATIONAL AND RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE PERSIAN NATION 

By Lieut.-Colon’el Sir Arsold T, Wilson, 

K,C>I.E., C-S.I*, D.S-O. 

One of the outstanding; features of world history for the 
past few hundred years is that contacts between peoples 
are multiplying, with the result, or perhaps in consequence 
of the fact, that the world has become a single economic 
unit. We are further than ever from the Golden Age 
foreshadowed by Virgil in the 7 th Eclogue when 

No more irhiill call ships saH the vasty seas, or merchandise be carried 
in the same. 

Eeth country then a//good thiags shall produce. 

In these circumstances, it is more than ever necessary that 
those whose duty or inclination brings them into contact 
with races other than those with whom they have been 
familiar from childhood should study with sympathy and 
without bias, with respect but without sentimentality, the 
characteristics of other races. On few subjects is there 
more loose talking, confused thinking or dogmatic writing. 
In a recently published novel, for example, a writer whose 
literary abilities claim a respect which is not merited by his 
views, tells us that 

The East is peopled with boobies. Enoobies «ho laugh about 
nothing, chatter about nothing, and murder one another. 

Other writers claim, w'ith equal assurance, but no greater 
truth, that the Oriental outlook is the antithesis of the 
'* materialistic ” outlook of the West, and that we must 
look to the East today, as in the past, for guidance in 
philosophy and in matters spiritual. 

Of both attitudes of mind (they cannot be digntlied with 
the term schools of thought) it may with conbdence be said 
the truth is not in them. 

Excluding physical attributes, which are beyond the 
scope of this essay, it is possible, though it is not easy, to 
indicate certain mental and moral qualities which are 
common to individual members of a nation as a whole. 
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Such characteristics may be nniversol^ inherent in sub¬ 
stantially all individuals in a given nation, and therefore 
not open to modification by suasion, precept or example, 
just as are certain physical attributes, but only when a 
nation is of one race, without admixture with other races, 
and not influenced by other civili2ations. I t is rare to find 
such conditions today, except in races in a very elementary 
stage of development. In the Middle East, and nowhere 
more than in Persia, national characteristics are almost 
wholly acquired as the result of environment, and can 
therefore be developed or repressed in the individual by 
external agencies. 

The term environment includes, amongst other things, 
geographical and climatic considerations, including the 
prevalence in certain areas of widespread disease such as 
malaria, occupation (urban, agricultural or pastoral), 
religion, law and custom. 

“ Arabia,” writes the late Dr. Hogarth, ♦ " has been sub¬ 
jected, more uniformly than any area of like extent in the 
world, to three of the strongest forces which make for political 
unity—namely, common speech, common faith and com¬ 
mon racial tradition. Their community has resulted, in 
the main, from a similar uniformity of physical conditions/* 

Of Persia, precisely the opposite is true: six different 
languages are currently spoken.t Though the Shtah 
religion is predominant, at least a tenth of the population 
is Sunni, and there are numerous and collectively important 
minorities of Nestorians, Christians, Armenians and 
Parsees (Gabr), whilst Sufism and Eahaism, though seldom 
publicly avowed, have a strong hold upon the educated 
classes and have a great influence over them. The 
Zoroastrian culture of Persia resisted assimilation bv the 
Arab invaders of Persia in the seventh century, * The 
Arab conquest of Persia,” writes Hogarth, “proved so 
little a victory for pure Islam that wave after wave of Iranian 
influences, which the Prophet would have anatbematiaed, 
washed back to the very cradle of the Faith. Never has 
captor more swiftly and subtly been captured by his captive 
than Arabia by Persia.” 

Of common racial tradition there is not a trace in Persia. 
A “typical” Persian does not exist, because there are 
within the limits of the Empire many distinct types, easily 
recognized, though these types tepresent different geo- 

•*'A History of-Arabia.'' Hqgarth. igia. 

t Turkish, Kurdish, Arabic, Luri, Brahui, Peraiun, each subdivided 
' inlo numerous widely diPering dialects. 
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graphical and climatic areas rather than different racial 
origins. Yet no other race, except perhaps the Englishi 
has such a mixture of blood in their veins. 

The original Tajik inhabitants of Persia, whose 
descendants are to be found, comparatively unaltered, in 
Gilan and Mazanderan, on the shores of the Caspian in 
forest country, were replaced in places, and in others 
assimilated, by Aryan-speaking Nordic nomads from 
Eastern Russia, and by Turanian-speaking Mongolians 
from Western Siberia. This took place as early as 
3000 B.C.* and continued for many centuries. 

In the seventh century Persia was overrun by Arab 
armies, bringing with them their language and their religion, 
but not their women. In the fourteenth century there was 
a fresh Mongol invasion, that of Genghiz Khan. In the 
seventeenth century Turkman tribes extended their wander¬ 
ings over Persia. In the eighteenth century there was an 
invasion of Afghans which spread as far west as Isfahan. 
The list might be extended almost indehnttelythroughout 
the whole period there was a steady infiltration of successful 
bandits and soldiers of fortune into the Persian highlands 
from all sides, sometimes as freebooters, sometimes as 
colonists, sometimes as enemies, oftener as mercenaries of 
the ruling dynasties, who were wont to reward the chiefs 
of border tribes who had done good service by substantial 
grants of land in places distant many hundreds of miles 
from their home lands. Examples of this practice are to 
be found in every province: some of the leading tribes of 
Luristan and Pars are of Arab origin; Kurdish tribes will 
be found in Luristan, in Pars and in Isfahan; Turkish tribes 
in Luristan and Pars. Afghan families have taken root 
in Kirmanshah, Isfahan and Kirman and on the borders 
of Baluchistan. Successful Baluch raiders have founded 
families and populated villages in Kirman and beyond. 

Nor is there, in Persia, any sort of uniformity in physical 
conditions. From north to south the traveller passes 
through the humid swamps and dense forests of Gilan and 
Mazanderan, where rice, tea, timber and tobacco are the 
main products, to the plateau, alternately torrid and frigid, 
of Qaxvin. He wanders across endless deserts, varied by 
oases in urhich patient cultivators coax with endless labour 
a bare sustenance from the soil wherever water can be 
brought to the surface, over the romantic sierras of the 
Zagros, rising to a height of 13,000 feet, the home of half 
a million virile nomads, till be reaches the burning plains 

• " A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East." Worrell, igaj. 
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of Arabistan, whose vast marshes hide thriving settlements 
of Arabs, whose sole avocation is to tend the fruitful date- 
palm and to grow rice in the ever-fertile swamps. 

Though African slaves have never entered Persia in 
large numbers, there are thousands of families between 
Karmanshah and Karman whose progenitors were " Kaka 
siah"—“black brothers'*—first the slaves and later the 
trusted retainers of local chiefs. They have left their mark 
on the Gulf population of every degree, but only in male 
tail, for the number of female slaves imported is negligible. 

Finally, the very widespread practice of giving brides 
in settlement of blood feuds, or with a view to ensuring 
friendly relations between different tribes, often of different 
race, is in effect a species of exogamy, which, practised 
principally by leading families in every part of Persia, has 
undoubtedly had the effect of maintaining a high standard 
of intelligence amongst the nation's leaders. Amongst the 
Greeks, Miltiades, Thucydides and DemosthenM were the 
offspring of marriages between Greeks and Syrians. Shah 
Ismail traced his descent from Musa, the seventh Imam, 
and his successors brought to the nuptial bed damsels of 
Turkish, Arab, as well as of Persian race. 

Adaftabiiiiy .—It is clear therefore that the Persian is 
from the racial point of view ideally composite, and it is 
probably on this account that Persians, more perhaps than 
any other Asiatic race, and certainly more than most 
Kuropean races, respond so readily to a change of environ¬ 
ment. The average Persian abroad is per excelhitco a 
man of the world; Persian students in the universities of 
Europe and the U.S.A. do not tend, as do many Orientals, 
to keep to themselves: still less do they tend to fraternize 
w'ith other Oriental students. WTiether they come to 
Europe as children, as youths or as adults, they mingle 
with local society far more effectively than do the majority 
of Europeans in foreign countries, This is, perhaps, the 
outstanding characteristic of the race, and it is not confined 
to social qualities: in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's 
refineries and workshops, on the oil-fields and pipe-lines, 
Persians, especially the nomadic Bakhtiaris, have proved 
themselves capable, after training, of handling machinery, 
and generally of adapting themselves to the exigencies of 
European industry in its most modern aspect, to a degree 
that is as unusual as it is satisfactory. Nor is this aspect 
of Persian culture of recent growth; Herodotus evidently 
liked and admired Persians t to him a Persian grandee was 
fully as cultured a man (and in many respects a more 
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thorough gentleoian) than the best of the Greeks. The 
account he gives of Persian education and Persian manners 
especially conflmis this (£■/. Mahaffy: “Social Life in 
Greece,” p, 342)- „ . 

We must next touch on the effect on the Persian mentality 
of religious belief and tradition, the latter embodying laws 
and customs often of far greater antiquity than the official 
religion of the Persian State. There is no doubt that 
amongst Shiahs their religious tenets and the philosophy of 
life which is embodied therein have a profound effect upon 
their attitude towards life and their conduct towards others 
—an effect more profound than that of the Sunni faith, 
and comparable with that of the other great religions of 
the world, 

Dissimuhlhtt ,—Born under the stress of persecution, 
and maintained with unwearying tenacity by its adherents 
in Sunni countries, the Shiah faith has developed the 
doctrine of iaqiyah^ or “religious dissimulation.” The 
extent to which this maxim has permeated the daily life 
of the people is as remarkable as it is regrettable; it has 
become part of the life of every Persian man, woman 
and child; its existence militates against confidence and 
mutual trust between Persians and foreigners of whatever 
race. The doctrine is enshrined in the maxims of ’AU 
{Qalamat al Qassar), in the phrase, “ Hide your gold, 
your destination and your religion.” The practice has 
inevitably spread more widely than its founders first 
intended, and false oaths and perfidious practices generally 
are part of the stock-in-trade of Persian historians and story¬ 
tellers, and are scarcely reprobated, but it is essentially 
the weapon of the weak against the strong; and as the 
nation, and individuals, find themselves able to meet their 
adversary on equal terms, on a basis of mutual confidence, 
so do they tend to abandon laqlyah and to revert to a higher 
ethical plane. In this connection it should be explained 
that business in Persia is done for the most part on personal, 
not collateral, securitya merchant's word said before 
witnesses is by common consent better than his bond; la 
Uibafun fitquftGs (“ no reliance is to be placed on paper ”), 
to quote another common aphorism. “A hundred mean¬ 
ings may be read into a document,” men have often said 
to me, “but we know what we have agreed on—and we 
know' each other—what need is there of a bond?”—and 
mutual confidence established on this basis has not been 
unjustified by events. 

Courtesy ,—I was once attacked, held up and robbed by 
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a band of sportive nomads; good-humoured bargaining, 
in circumstances of difficulty, ending in an expensive but 
not abject compromise, led in the course of a few hours to 
friendly relations. Having robbed me of all I possessed, 
and having restored to me what I treasured most, and 
my captors least, their leader, who had throughout held 
language of dignified courtesy with me (and I hope I with 
him), even as his men despoiled me of my outer garments 
and belongings, insisted on my being his guest, once a 
settlement was reached, and right royally he did me the 
honours of his mountain cave. Tw'o days later, w'hen I 
left him, with gnards of his own providing, he swore a 
voluntary but binding oath to befriend me if ever need 
should arise. Two years later I had occasion to call upon 
him to assist me, in circumstances of difficulty and some 
danger, to avoid the pressing attentions of a neighbouring 
hostile tribe. 1 rode almost alone to his tents in the oak 
forest on the slopes of a great mountain, told him my story, 
and asked him to see me through to the nearest town seventy 
miles distant. The old man turned out a guard of 150 
mounted men for me, and, refusing all reward, sent his 
eldest sort w ith me the whole w'ay, with orders to fight if 
need be; he reminded me of his oath, which I had not 
mentioned, saying that he would show that my confidence 
was not undeserved; nor would his son take money. 

Honovr .—Honour was at stake, in a country where men 
hold honour more preciously far than life,* Such incidents 
have happened to me not infrequently, and justify the 
generalization that whilst double-dealing and verbal 
quibbling arc regarded with complacency, and deceit and 
dissimulation in State affairs are regarded as legitimate 
w'eapons, when the honour of the tribe or of the individual, 
be he gentle or simple, is recognized to be at stake, 
considerations of expediency or gain are thrown to the 
winds. 

Loyalty ,-—In no other country has it been my good for¬ 
tune to possess servants so loyal, so faithful to their trust, 
and so completely identified with their master's interests. 
How often have I heard my muleteers and body-servants 
discussing my affairs with outsiders, and using invariably the 
first person plural in their conversation as to my inteniions, 
my properties and my methods. “We shall meet the 
Governor tomorrow, we shall lunch w'ith him; we shall 
distribute alms when we leave the gates of the town; we 

* ‘'Rely on tbeir honour," sayj burton, speaking of Arabs, "and you 
wil) be safe; rely on their honesty and Uiey will steal the balr oflf your 
head** 
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have, prabe God, a good table and can entertain the 
Governor in return as behts his rank. We are tired today, 
and shall remain in seclusion; we hold grey-beards and 
Say)'ids (may God prolong their days) in respect and seek 
their company after the evening meal ”—^and so on. 

One such servant was with me for fifteen years: from 
butler he rose to be chief steward, and as such had the 
disbursement, almost uncontrolled, of very large sums to 
muleteers and others, for the purchase of food for frontier 
commissions, etc., aggregating thousands of pounds. He 
could barely read or write, yet his accounts were never out 
by more than a few shillings, and when he died, as a Persian 
w'ould wish to die, on the march even as he rode, his only 
savings consisted of a little house in Hamadan, another in 
Karbala, where he hoped to end his days, and a feiir mules. 
He was the soul of honesty, shrewd but kind in his relations 
with his fellow-men; generous to the poor, hospitable to 
all, with a gift for saying the right thing to high and iow% 
w'hich he inherited no doubt from his father the farrash- 
bashi. He bad a store of tales of old Persia, of proverbs, 
and of adages which enlivened long marches, and a funda¬ 
mental honesty and simplicity of heart for which I revere 
his memory. And there are many such in Persia. 

IlospUalily .—Amongst Persians, as amongst Arabs, 
hospitality is a primary virtue and an outstanding charac¬ 
teristic in every walk of life. The poorest recognize the 
obligation to share their crusts with wayfarers as poor as 
themselves; the upper classes dispense hospitality, which 
is as delicate as it is generous, with a genial courtesy to 
w'hich every European resident in Persia must bear grateful 
tribute. In a country where hotels scarcely exist, and 
w'here wayfarers must perforce travel light, this custom not 
only sweetens life, but is an essential part of the social 
fabric. 

Love of Travel .—The good manners of the poor, no less 
than of the rich, are another pleasant feature of the ancient 
and cultured race and an outstanding characteristic. Per¬ 
haps the Persians owe something to the fact that they are 
great travellers. Few villages are without at least half a 
dozen men who have made the great tour to Mashhad and 
Qum in Persia; Karbala, Najaf and Samarra in Iraq, and 
at least one who has been to Mecca and Medina. On their 
pilgrimages, generally on foot, or wdth one mule or donkey 
for two or three persons, they meet and exchange views 
with Persians from every corner of the Empire Lid with 
other nationalities, and the general level of interest in and 
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understanding of the outside world is in consequence 
remarkably high, notably more so than in India, 

A brother officer in, July, 1918, when the Allies appeared 
to be losing, heard the following conversation between 
some Persian pilgrims in a tea-house on the Khanaqln- 
Karmanshah road, as our troops were toiling over the 
passes to Qaavin. Said one : This much is clear, the 
English will win or lose; they will not agree to a com¬ 
promise/’ Said another: “If the Turks lose, courage 
will disappear from the world \ and if the Germans lose, 
science; if the British lose, there will be no more justice 
on earth." “If that be so,” said a third, an old man, 
“ the English will not lose, for God will not permit justice 
to disappear from the earth.”* 

Love of Poe^^^, —Blind men often take to reciting 
poetry and telling stories for a living. Their ability to 
memorize vast quantities of poetry is astonishing. One 
such man I well remember meeting on a lofty plateau 
where caravans halted on the road from Ahwaz to Isfahan. 
He had made the spot his centre for that season, and he 
regaled the muleteers after the evening meal round the 
camp-fire wkh recitations from Sadi and Firdausi and from 
religious history, with a mastery of histrionic art which 
left on me an indelible impression. Seated in pitch dark¬ 
ness, relying solely on his subject and on the modulations 
of his voice, he told the tragedy of Sohrab and Rustam, 
of Laili, and Shirin, and, after an interval, of the fatal 
field of Karbala, with a pathos which brought tears to my 
eyes no less than to those of his co-religionists. Thanks 
to such men and to a system of elementary education 
which, though not under State direction until recently, is 
far more widespread than is generally known, the popula¬ 
tion, though unlettered, is not unlearned, and has a better 
knowledge of the Persian classics than the average 
European has of the masterpieces of his own race. 

Sense of Humour,- —To these traits must be added, as 
an outstanding characteristic, a sense of humour which is 
distinctively European in its manifestation. “ There is 
nothing," says Goethe, “ in w'hich people more completely 
betray tlieir character than in what they find to laugh at." f 

• The eurjous may dompam this opinian with that of Abu Hayyan 
Tauhidi (^79 that the Fersiins eicd in administration and 

in the formnlaiion of rules and ordinances ; the Gre^lca in science and 
philosophy ^ the Indians in subiksly and sorcery; the TurfcB in courage; 
Arabs in fidelity, generosity, and dcxjuence. But Abu Hayyan was an 
Arab« 

t ** Elective Affinities,” ch. iv, 
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Fondness for Gencraluaiions.—Tht^ Persian has none 
of the Arab’s disinclination to laugh, whether the joke he 
against himself or his companion, and Persians have, 
moreover^ an exceptional fondne&s for geDCralizations 
and show unusual aptitude in the discussion of abstract 
questions. This trait is no doubt of great antiquity, for, 
from the earliest times of which we have any record, it is 
typical alike of the national religion and of their literature. 
A good example is to be found in the First Book of Esdras, 
Chapter IV. (the Apocr)phal Old Testament), where three 
Persian soldiers argue at length before King D^us^as to 
what is the greatest thing in the world. "Wine,” says 
the first, " for it maketh every heart rich, so that a man 
remembereth neither king nor governor.” "The King,’ 
says the second. " Woman," says the third, " Have not 
all men more desire unto her than silver or gold, or any 
other goodly thing whatsoever?”—-yet woman is not the 
greatest thing — "Wine is wicked, the king is wicked, 
women are wicked ... but as for the truth it endureth 

. . and all the people shouted, 'Great is Truth and 
mighty above all things * ” {magna esi veritas, ptiEvatet 
super omnia). 

Such masterly generalizations are common currency to¬ 
day amongst unlettered men wherever they congregate, on 
the roads and in the tents, in the ante-rooms of nobles and 
in the caravanserais. A people who take their pleasure in 
philosophical discussions of this sort are not good material 
for revolutionary propagandists. 

Social Equoli ^.—^In common with other Islamic nations 
in the Middle East, Persians are wholly free from caste 
distinctions, as we should term them in India, or class 
consciousness, to adopt the jargon of followers of Marx. 
The only exception to the social equality which Islam 
grants to all men is the widespread respect in which the 
priesthood and the descendants of Muhammad are held— 
a respect urhich the Safari dynasty turned to good account. 
The idea of social equality was, however, deeply rooted 
in Persia before the Arabs overran the country, and it is 
tempered everywhere with a willingness to accept a leader 
of signal power, irhether he springs from the lower ranks 
of life, or is of ancient lineage. The^ descent of leaders, 
be they tribal chiefs or kings, is of little consequence m 
the minds of a people who accept the personification of 
power as the embodiment of the right to rule. Indeed, 
the fame of a leader is in proportion to the lowliness of 
his origin. 
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Kawah, the legendary blacksmith who headed a revolt 
against the monstrously cruel usurper Zuhaq, used his 
leather apron as a banner, and after slaying Zuhaq placed 
Faridnn of the Pishdadian d3masry on the throne that he 
might himself have occupied. This blacksmith’s apron 
was for ages the royal standard of Persia. Yaqub bin 
Lais, SuHari “the Pewterer/’ made his way to the throne 
in the ninth century by force of character, and remained a 
popular hero to the last. In the tenth century Sabuktagin 
rose from soldier to sovereign, as did a simple trooper of 
the Afshar tribe. Nadir Quii, in the eighteenth century, 
and Riza Khan, the present occupant of the throne, in 
our days. 

Endurance .‘—^Another characteristic of the Persian to 
which reference must be made is readiness to endure the 
vicissitudes of fate—a quality which we in Europe are apt to 
stigmatize as “ fatalism,”' because Persians themselves are 
apt to describe events as kismai and iaqdir {‘'ordained ” and 
“ pre-determined ”). Whether this philosophy is related 
to the European conception of predestination, as opposed 
to the doctnne of free-will, is perhaps a moot point; that 
it constitutes a better working hypothesis for the conduct of 
life than the rampant egotism of the apostles of free-will 
and “progress” is at least arguable. 

“ The present,” once said a Persian to me, “does not 
exist outside our imaginations. It is an immeasurably small 
moment of time, which has taken its place in the past before 
our senses are aware of its happening. The past and^the 
future alone exist and the future events are continuous with 
and contingent on past doings.” 

The Persian accepts heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
pain, sickness and death as a necessary part of life, not 
things to fear or to avoid contact with in others, but things 
to face stoically and even light-heartedly, as the common 
lot of man. 

I have seen villages, that had been spoiled by Russians 
and looted by Turks, so ravaged by famine that dead and 
dying men and w'omen were lying in every street. When 
the British forces at last arrived, and commenced to 
distribute flour and seed-grain, the ofiicers charged with 
distribution found little difficulty in dealing with the 
starving crowds. They had not lost dignity in their 
extremity, and twelve months later I found communal life 
re-established and the traditional hierarchy of the village 
restored in a way that would be impossible in Europe, This 
power of endurance is, it is true, inevitably accompanied 
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by a certain callousness to sufferinpr alike in man and beast; 
but of deliberate cruelty, of pleasure in causing pain, there 
is, I believe, less in Persia than in most countries. 

Love of Beauty. —^Akin to the Persian's love of poetry 
is his love of things beautiful, whether natural or made by 
hand. It is a distinctive characteristic, not noticeable 
amongst Turks, Arabs or Afghans in anything like the 
same degree; it is not confined to the educated minority, 
but is instinctive in townspeople and nomads alike, and 
especially in craftsmen. The art of Persia is of another 
convention than ours, but flowing in a stream side by side^— 
both streams from the same source; they axe a divine gift 
to humanity—the love and perception of the beautiful. 
Of Eastern art, that of Persia, whether in the design of 
carpets or in the painting of miniatures, is better known 
and more highly appreciated than those of any other nation 
if we except the pottery of China, but even m this branch 
of art Persia has undisputed pre-eminence in the Middle 
East. 

Courage. —Of Persian military capacity and courage 1 
have written at some length elsewhere.* It is as a martial 
race that the Persians are first known to us in the pages 
of history. Plato refers to them De Leg.,'' IIL, 
cap. ii.) as A nation of shepherds and herdsmen, occupying 
a rude country, capable of supporting both cold and 
watching, and when needful of enduring the toils of war. 

Herodotus (I., 136) speaks of the bravery of the Persians 
at Platada in the highest terms; Xenophon ("Cypropsedia,” 
Vll., 5, 67) refers to ancient Persian bravery as proverbial, 
as also does every succeeding writer of importance—notably 
Albuquerque, Pietro della Valle, Oleartus, Chardin, 
Hanway, and a long succession of later writers, including 
Malcolm, Morter, and Sir Henry Raw'linson. Indeed, the 
list might be indehniteIy prolonged. We in Europe are apt 
only to remember Haji Baba’s classic gibe, and to refer it 
to the Persian nation as a whole. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There is no more striking observation in 
the final volume of the late Professor Browne's '* History 
of Persian Literature" than his observation that W'hat 
arrested Ottoman conquest in Europe was Persian pressure 
from the East. " Professor Browne would seem in that 
observation to have furnished the key to a great historical 
problem.” " What was tt that arrested and ultimately 
turned back the Ottoman flood, which after engulfing 
South-East Europe threatened to swallow the whole of the 

• /immal Mejal S^neiy pf Arts> May 31, 1936. 
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Continent? What averted it was the fact that the Ottoman 
had to fight on two fronts, one of them the Persian front, 
and this gave Europe a breathing space/^* Historical 
parallels are not always a safe guide, but Persia’s geo¬ 
graphical position has not altered, and Persians may yet 
have an analogous part to play in the policies of Europe 
and Asia. 

Considerations of space forbid that 1 should write at 
length of the personalities that abound in every part of 
Persia and in every walk of life, men and leaders of men— 
tribal chiefs in their mountain fastnesses, lean, bronzed, 
hawk-eyed, w*ith sons like unto themselves; contemplative 
grey-beards in the villages, patriarchs whose word carries 
more weight than the law of the land; and in the towns, 
perhaps, the high priests. One such I shall alw'ays remem¬ 
ber—the embodiment of gentleness, prudence and kind¬ 
ness. Tall, erect, and of fine presence, writh clear bright 
eyes, his aquiline nose, aristocratic and commanding, 
belied the gentle voice. A diplomat and a leader, 
but, above all, a priest, who never forgot his double 
responsibility. 

Nor can 1 forget my humbler acquaintances—the patient, 
gentle-mannered peasants who, under the oaks at the foot 
of the passes, dispense tea to travellers, eked out with 
scorn bread; the untiring but ever-cheerful muleteer, the 
drudge of all the world, but honest and enduring to a point 
which few reach in other walks of life; the tent-pitcher and 
the serving men, loquacious, cheerful, often lazy, some¬ 
times pert, always merry, but at their best when things are 
bad; the tribal guards, talking tn sentences that follow each 
other like gusts of wind, hardy, undisciplined, bursting 
w'ith spirits, boastful as children, and as easily vexed, yet 
as lovable w’ithal. Amongst such people the primitn'e 
passions run free, hardly deflected by moral or cultural 
conventions. And, lastly, those who have lived on the 
road will remember in their reveries the blacksmith and the 
carpenter, the w'caver and the potter in the viltages and 
towns on their way. To quote again from the Apocrypha 
(Eoclus. xxxix.); 

W'ithoul these eanoot a city b« i^lubited: and they thall not dwell 
where they will, nor go up «nd down. 

They *lMll nm be toughi for in public counwl nor tit high in the 
coti^egalioR; they thall not sU on the judge'* teat, nor uoderstuod 
the tentence of judgment; they annot dediK jitttice and judgment; 
and they shall not & found where parables are tpoken. 

* Matgoliouth, " The Place of Persia in the Hitlory of Idam.'* 
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But they vill main tain the lUte of the world, and all their dosrre if 
in the work of their craft. 

The reader who has had the patience to peruse this verj' 
inadequate attempt to summarise within the limits of a 
review article such a many-sided concept as the mentality 
of a nation cannot fail to observe that the characteristics 
on 'which stress has been laid are common to many other 
nations. The observation is just. No longer is the claim 
made, even in the U,S,A., that all men are born equal. 
At the same time, it is becoming increasingly clear, by 
exact observation and experiment, that popular verdicts 
on race differences are not well founded. " The upshot of 
all experimental tests seems to be that the racial differences 
in fundamental qualities independent of training are 
slight.*** The inborn differences are between man and 
man, rather than between ^oups or races, t 

If this be true, as I believe it to be, it is scarcely to be 
expected that inherent racial differences of Importance can 
be found between such a mixed race as the Persians and 
other races of the Old World, 

The geographical situation and climatic peculiarities of 
Persia, the lack of great resources of coal, iron and steel, 
which have been the foundation of the amazing develop¬ 
ment of industry in the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and 
of Europe, all militate against any such radical change in 
the conditions of life in Persia as would cause any great 
change in national character. Nor should this be a matter 
of regret. When the orgy of nationalism which at the 
moment afflicts Asia has spent its force, Persia will again 
supply, as she has so often done in the past, to neighbouring 
countries, statesmen and soldiers, artists and poets, who, 
adapting themselves to their surroundings, will contribute 
something to civilization and to progress. 

1 will conclude, as I began, whth a definition. By 
civilization I mean a higher standard of intellectual and 
communal life, an increase of material comfort in keeping 
with local environment, the growth of individual freedom 
of thought and action, and the spread of education in the 
Miltonian sense, as something “which fits a man to per¬ 
form, justly, skilfully and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.*'j: Progress 
lies in the changes of structure in the social organism which 

* PoffitnbeTgcr,'•.■^pf,|icd Piychology" 1917, 

t Woodworth, “Racial Differences in MentaJ Traits," ShkirA, xxxi., 
p. 171, 1910. 

t John Milton, “ Of Education, To Master Samuel Hanlib" . ,, 1644. 
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entail or make possible such consequences. A belief in 
the possibility o1 progress is not the le^t important con- 
iributioa of Christian thought to the world; and^is beliet 
Persians share with us, more wholeheart^ly perhaps than 
any other Eastern race, and with more discrimination than 
most, for, whether rich or poor, they have hitherto retained 
their freedom of that burden of endless personal wants 
which we call comfort and the lust for the possession of 
chattels which oppresses us of the West. Their reputation 
and their sense of personal dignity are independent or 
material circumstances; that is, perhaps, the most important 
lesson that we may learn from them. 
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HISTORICAL SECTION 


SIR THOMAS RUM BOLD—! I 

(1736-^1791) 

Bv Lanka Sitndaram, m.a.» f.s.econ.s.(lond.) 

Satyalingam Scholar (London UnlTersity); Author of 
“ Cow Protection in India.’' 

The proceedings Against Sir Thomas Rumbold in the 
House of Commons mainly deal with his administration at 
Madras, even though his earlier career in Bengal and at 
Patna was incidentally drawn upon when the alleged impu¬ 
tations of corruption were discussed on the floor of the 
House. 

The first of these charges, in the order of priority, 
brought forward a^aimst him, was the suspension of the 
Committee of Circuit appointed by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company on April i i, i 775, to conduct 
a survey of the districts commonly known as the Northern 
Sarkars with a view to review the revenue administration 
prevailing before and after the Company obtained its 
cession in 17^® from the Nizam, and to suggest measures 
for the improvement thereof. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold arrived in Madras on February S, 
1788. On February 27 he desired his Council to allow 
him sufficient time to Inform himself of the position of the 
arrears of revenue in the Chicacole Sarkar, one of the most 
troublesome of the Sarkars, and of the Circuit Committee 
that was appointed during the administration of Lord 
Ptgot and issued its two repons before his arrival at 
Madras. He then declares to have directed his attention 
“to the balances due from ... the [samttd^rs], the 
state of the Company's finances, the apprehension of 
the approaching war, the dislike of the Zemindars 
themselves to the Committee of Circuit, the ideas they 
entertained of it, the dread they had of being deprived of 
their hereditary possessions which no assurances could 
remove. , , By a unanimous vote the Madras Council 
resolved on March 24 that the President’s motion advo- 

Brid*,” vol, u, r. 8. « British Museuuj Additiotia] MSS.," No, aB, 159, 
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eating the suspension of the Circuit Committee do take 
immediate effect, and the mmindar$ of the Sarkars do pro¬ 
ceed to Madras for the settlement of a new jamabandi. 
The lesser officials of the revenue establishment, such as 
the vmjumdars and others, were ordered to repair to 
Madras to assist the Goveroment in arriving at a new 
revenue agreement with the mmindars. 

Rumbold's suspension of the Circuit Committee was 
received with great misgiving by the Court of Directors. 
They wrote to Madras r *’ The Court's instructions w*ere 
positive and unequivocal. They could not be mistaken. 
No discretionary power was given you to depart from 
them. You have done it at your own risk, without one 
good reason for so doing. , . , Disrespect to the authority 
and wilful disobedience of the Company shall not be per¬ 
mitted, nor delinquents suffered to escape with impunity."* 
But this irregular action of Sir Thomas need not have 
demanded from the Court of Directors such strong words 
of disapproval and condemnation. 

By the time of the arrival of Sir Thomas at Madras 
certain irregular events took place, which were on the one 
hand condoned by the Court, and approved later on. For 
about a par the Committee of Circuit did not proceed 
on its duties. This dilatoriness on the part of Lord Pigot 
was never taken notice of by the Court, of which Sir 
Thomas was a member, when the Madras despatches 
announcing this event came under their consideration. 
On the other hand, when the Stratton Government 
announced the appointment of a committee with three 
junior servants on its panel, which is contrary to the orders 
of the Court, the Court was silent on the matter when 
it came under their consideration on April 2, 1777, three 
months before Sir Thomas sailed for Madras.f The Court 
of Directors were also silent about the whole transaction 
of the suspension of the Committee by Rumbold till as late 
as January 10. 17^1 4 This was only after the wirepullers 
W'ere abreast of their schemes to make a scapegoat of .Sir 
Thomas, and thus shield VV'arren Hastings, against whom 
popular feeling was already getting furious. Curiously 
enough, Sir Thomas drew upon the lessons supplied by 
the fate of the Bengal Committee of Circuit, which was 

• ‘■^Madras Despatches (Kevcnuc)^i" Jan oaiy lo, 17S1. 

f ** Bnefs," f* ii ; see aJso Mt* Bearcrofi's speech for die prosecu- 
lion of Sir Thomas Rtimbold in ihc House of Commons on January 23, 
in Speeches for the Prosecution of Sir Thomas Rutnbold, British 
Museum AdditEonal MSS./' No. f. 13b. 

I "Second Report*'" Appendix, Hov 153. 
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appointed nearly a decade earlier, with the proceeding of 
which the Court waa dissatisfied, and finally ordered the 
members of the Committee to be prosecuted for acts of 
cruelty. 

The special difficulties of Sir Thomas when he took 
charge of the Madras Government were not inconsiderable. 
Hostilities with Hyder Ali and the French were imminent, 
if not immediately expected. “ He had the disgusted 
nation to conciliate, an exhausted treasury to repair, a 
defensive to form against Hyder AH’s hostilities, which be 
was also to avert if he could.”* The work of the earlier 
Committee of ' Circuit had been seriously obstructed by 
impediments thrown in their way by several interested 
persons. The tentative arrangement of annua] leases and 
the attendant results of hesitating but none the less 
rapacious activities of the renters, which militated against 
sound principles of fixity of tenure and reasonableness of 
revenue assessment, showed at once the imperative neces¬ 
sity of a long and stable revenue settlement The revenue 
assessment was excessively immoderate, and was alleged 
to have increased by half over and above the assessment 
of the Muhammadan government of the Dekkan ; while 
Hyder, whose intention of making the Sarkars part of his 
own territory was no secret, was “said to be contented 
with an established moderate tribute.”']* Undue expecta¬ 
tions were formed of the Circuit Committee, which was 
clearly declared to be at once inadvisable and unnecessary 
by Edward Coisford, who was one of the most important 
and cautious servants of the Company in the Sarkars, and 
who conducted the first settlement of the Chicacole and 
Gan jam districts when the Sarkars were first ceded to the 
Company, and who was later on chief of the Masulipaiam 
Council, when he tendered evidence before the Committee 
of Secrecy which issued the “Fourth Report. '’J The 
Committee itself had cost the exhausted treasury Rs. 36,000 
a year, which was dearly condemned by the Court of 
Directors.^ Rumbold argues convincingly that “had a 
Committee of Circuit been harassing the Zemindars, which 
must have been the case, for 1 am persuaded that Euro¬ 
peans in general in the Company's service are very little 
acquainted with the Business of Revenue in Hindostan.jj 
and supposing the servants themselves to act rightly and 


* Harding, •* Defence^*’ p. 7. London, 178a, 

1 Report," Appendix, No. 13, 

I "Second Report.' Appendix, No, 153. 
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without views to their own interest, the number of 
Dubashes, Officers, &c., that would of course attend the 
Committee and on whom they must have relied for the 
Chief part of their Information, could not fail to prove 
an Expense and Burthen to the country through which 
they were to pass,'’* Further, "this was no time for the 
slow operations of a travelling Committee, Nothing was 
to be done that might give cause for Delay, disgust the 
Zemindars, or involve us in any disputes or trouble," t 
The Madias treasury at this time was in such a squalid 
state that the Court of Directors expressed their “ great 
concern” at "the enormous deficiency of the Revenues 
and , , . the increase of your current Expences," and did 
not " hesitate to declare , , . that in all events Fort St, 
George cannot be suffered to remain a losing settlement,” 
Sir Thomas took charge of the Government on February 8, 
1778, and the revenue of the Presidency, including the 
Northern Sarkars, for the year ending April 30, was less by 
pagodas 6,77,621 than the previous year, while the eX' 
penditure showed an increase of pagodas 88,862, and thus 
" the total difference to the Company, Buildings excepted, 
is pagodas 7,66,483,” Again, revenue collections for the 
year under review fell short of the expenditure by 
pagodas 3,21,657, while charges under the head of build¬ 
ings and fortifications amounted to pagodas 2,05i0i6, the 
net balance against the Company being pagodas 5,26,673.^ 
And this was the situation before the capitulation of 
Pondicheri on October 17, 1778, The individual balances 
of the ^amindars in the Sarkars were alarming and 
demanded the closest scrutiny by the Presidency, *' The 
Exigency of the Situation called for some decisive Remedy ; 
Delay was Ruin; and the flow of Inquiry, recommended 
by the Court of Directors, was equal!useless and imprac 
ttcable.”§ "The single Expedient,'^ which was the sus¬ 
pension of the Circuit Committee, in which decision Sir 
Thomas had the unanimous support of his Council, " which 
Policy could suggest, or the Crisis of Affairs would admit, 
was adopted by the Presidency, "H 

The political as well as the general situation of the time 

* ** Briefs," i., f- 11. t f. J 3. 

I “Madrdis D^patches (Revenue),” May 17, 1780. 

§ “ Answer to the Charges exhibiteid agaiasi Sir Thomas Rumbold in 
the Reports of the Secret Committee of the House Of Commons, and io the 
General Letter from the Court of Directors of the lOth January, 1781,” by 
himself, Pi 31. 
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demajidcd economjr and definiteness of revenue returns, and 
the suspension of the Circuit Committee in the circum¬ 
stances in which it was suspended was justified on the 
whole. Two significant points are to be noted here. 
There was a shortage of senior servants who could be 
conveniently supplied for the work of the Committee.* 
Secondly, Rumbold was hastily accused of imposing his own 
ideas on his colleagues who showed precipitancy in the adop¬ 
tion of the measure for the suspension of the Committee.t 
But Whitehill, Johnson, Smith, and Perring, members of 
the Whitehill government who previously reshuffled the 
Circuit Committee with three junior servants on it, agreed 
with him only four months later. All these four persons 
occupied important positions in the Northern Sarkars, and 
their concurrence is capable of a dual construction. 
Ostensibly, they were alive to the peculiarly grave situation 
of the limes and saw the necessity of a changed policy. 
Secondly, they were obviously obsessed with the idea that 
any investigation by the Circuit Committee would bring to 
light their former acts of maladministration.^ In either 
case, the onus of the responsibility does not solely rest with 
Rumbold, and to incriminate him with definite prior 
motives, as the Secret Committee attempted to do. Is not 
wholly justified. 

* Lord Pigot's Council constsled of Dioe menibcTs, Stratton’s seven, 
and Rumbold's only li ve. 

+ Charge No. 4, in " The Case of Sir ThDuias Rurabold and Peter 
Perring." 

} This is an act of collusion, and suggests a deliberate attempt to pre¬ 
clude investigation of a corrupt revenue adminUtration in which they were 
pdacipals, as the forthcnming papers show. 

( To bo continued .) 
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THE INNER EAST 


GEORGIAN ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Talhot Rice 


Georgia, the legendary province of Alexander the Great, 
the battlefield of Persian, Byzantine, and Turk, and the 
vassal state of the Sassanids and the Caliphs of Damascus 
and Bagdad, is known to most Europeans but as a distant 
province of the Russian Empire, Its monarchs ruled 
either alone or under the protection of some neighbouring 
power for a period of over 2,000 years, but their ^lives and 
machinations are as unfamiliar to the West as is the art 
which flourished under them until the end of the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately tn this paper no idea can be given 
of the history of this country, which served as a buffer 
state between the Near and Middle East, nor can more 
than cursory reference be made to the brilliant Brnnze Age 
and Sassanian period in Georgia, since her early Christian 
art, and more especially that branch of it which comes 
under the heading of metal work, constitutes our subject. 
But though the term " metal work" comprises articles of 
plate, harness, arms, and personal adornment as well ^ 
icons and crosses, it is only the two latter whi^ will be 
dealt with here, since they alone were brought into being 


by Christian art. 1. 1 • 

It is curious that icons, which have as much claim to 
recognition as all other important artistic production^ are 
scarcely considered in Western Europe. Yet ^sthetically 
they are quite as attractive as the religious pictures from 
the hands of Italian primitives and early Flemish masters, 
whilst historically they are exceedingly interesting on 
account of the powerful and long-lasting influence which 
they exercised over the whole of European arL Never¬ 
theless. regardless of the efforts of certain scholars and 
travellers* in the Near East, museums eschew them, col¬ 
lectors laugh at them, an critics ignore them, and the 
general public remains unaware of their cKistence. 

• Two notable attempts to bring this art to the fore in England hare 
recentlv been made, the one that of Professor Minns admiTablc tranabiUon 
of Kondakors "The Russian Icon,^ the other that of Mr. Propen, who 
organ ired an exhibition of icons at the CUridge GaUertes. 
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The origin of icons is to be found in the portraits of 
mummies of Greco*Roman Egypt, which were executed in 
tempera upon w'ooden panels, first coated with gesso. In 
the fourth and fifth century similar panels, religious in 
subject, began sf^ntaneously to appear in Byzantium* 
They met with universal adoration throughout the Empire, 
which grew in intensity, developing with time into an 
almost hysterical form of veneration. The Crown and the 
clergy, shocked by the unseemliness of this attitude, placed 
themselves in opposition to icons, while the people and the 
lower clergy rose in revolt against the measures which the 
Crown enforced. The iconoclast struggle broke out, and 
during the some hundred years of its existence almost every 
icon which had formerly been wrought was destroyed. 

Consequently, when the iconophlles again came into 
power, there arose a great demand for icons of every 
description. Byzantine artists set to work with immense 
intensity, producing painted wooden panels for the poorer 
members of society and fashioning delicate metal and 
enamel ones for the wealthier citizen. The technique of 
these two latter types is essentially Persian in origin ; but 
though the Byzantines inherited the style from the Hast, 
they excelled in the skilful treatment of both metal and 
enamel, and attained unrivalled mastery in the working 
of these crafts. Through contact with the more cultured 
and more religious influences of the Empire, these Persian 
crafts became modified and altered to such a degree that 
the art Dirhich the Byzantines evolved from them is out¬ 
standing in its individuality. 

Curiously enough, though Byzantine art inspired that 
of many countries, even giving to those lying near her 
borders the outlines and bases of their national art, it did 
so only in the realms of architecture and painting. With 
the one exception of France, no West-European country 
has ever aimed to create metal or enamel articles of the 
Byzantine type, and the French attempt at Limoges shows 
so great a difference between enamels of the two schools 
that instinctively all will apply the word ^‘charming” to the 
Western examples, but will at once recognize the Eastern 
as " lovely.” 

To Georgia alone falls the distinction of carrying on 
Byzantine traditions in the most delicate and difficult of its 
branches, for Georgian icons^apart from an exceedingly 
small number of painted ones very inferior in quality—are 
all made of meul and richly decorated with enamel In 
the eleventh century Georgia became an important centre 
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of the^ enamellers' and metal-workers* art, and the best 
Geor|^an productions, though marked by certain Individual 
peculiarities, are In no way inferior to those which come 
from the workshops of Byaantium. For Georgia, though 
Byzanttnized, was no outpost of the Empire nor a blind 
follower in its wake. No country who had produced first- 
rate works of art at an earlier period in her history could 
hs^ve adopted a new form of art without bringing some 
individual additions to it. 

This must more especially have been the case with 
Georgia, whose art had always been strongly personaL 
Already Mveral decades before the birth of Christ there 
had fioufished in the Caucasus a Bronze Age of such 
brilliance that scholars today can account for It only by 
reference to Hittite iiifiuence.. She was known for it 
even to the ancient Greeks, who, because of her bronze 
wares, attributed the discovery of iron to Georgia, The 
Sassanian remains which exist in the country prove that at 
a slightly later date a very definite form of this culture 
fiourished there, the importance of which will only begin to 
be appreciated when the monuments become more familiar. 
It is thus in accordance with the laws of evolution that the 
Georgians, who had been enthusiastic admirers of early 
Persian art, should, after the fall of the Sassanids, have 
turned to an art which had been to a great extent Inspired 
by Sassanian influence, namely, the Byzantine. 

However, though the Georgians became ardent admirers 
and followers of Byzantine art, they did so only In its 
minor branches, for, in accordance with their national caste, 
it was metal-work and enamelling which most appealed to 
them. Chardin, who was, as luck would have it, a jeweller, 
travelled through Georgia in the seventeenth century. 

fioies the way in which the average Georgian prefers 
to live an entire week upon a pound of millet in order to 
buy luxuries with the rest of his money. Toumefort, 
another traveller of the same period, states that he acquired 
the goodwill of the Georgian peasantry by giving presents 
of cheap enamels from Nevers. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Byzantlnized 
Georgians should have chosen to follow the Byzantines in 
the most Persian and most gorgeous branches of their art. 
Of course, their preference for these two crafts may also 
partly have been due to an earlier knowledge in metal and 
enamel work which they had acquired from the Persians at 
the time when they were vassals of Iran. Even so, how¬ 
ever, their choice is of great significance, for it serves both 
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as proof of Georgfa’s subservience Eo Byiiantium, as well as 
an indication of Byzantium's indebtedness to Persia. For, 
on the one hand, had Georgia not been imbued in Byzan¬ 
tinism almost to a state of satiety she might have developed 
a form of art entirely her own ; on the other hand, were 
Byzantium not indebted to the East for her knowledge of 
these crafts, it is eicceedingly probable that other Western 
powers would have been able to acquire her technique. 

The fact that only coumries lying in the vicinity of Persia 
have achieved mastery in them seems to suggest that only 
Eastern genius is really suited to this type of work. This 
explains the presence of enamels in Byzantium and Georgia 
and to a lesser degree in more distant Russia. Armenia's 
lack of contributions in this field should rather be imputed 
to want of interest felt for minor arts than to an inability to 
produce them. The amazing fitness of the Armenian for 
this kind of work is aptly shown today by the excellent 
forgeries of Byzantine enamels produced by workmen of 
that nation, some of the examples even having found their 
way into the most famous private and public collections of 
Europe and America. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact time of the appear¬ 
ance of icons in Georgia. Alt that can be affirmed is that 
those of the ninth century are already lovely, whilst those of 
the tenth century are very definite works of art. Specimens 
abound in Georgia, but the most famous examples can be 
seen in the cathedrals of Mtzkheta and the Sion ; in the 
monastery of Gelat; in the district of Gouria, in the churches 
of Shemokmedt, Djoumali, Likaoiirl; in Mingrelia in those 
of Martvili, KhonI, Khopi, KouHskari; in Abhasia in the 
churches of Pitsunda and JJlori; and also in the districts of 
Ossetia, Ratch and Chorapan. 

These icons are of various forms, shapes and sizes, and 
appear equally often as single panels dyptichs and try^ptichs, 
on which are represented the single figure, a series of figures, 
or a scene. The work is executed in high relief. But 
almost equally important is the background against which 
the figures are placed. It is formed, in earlier icons, of 
bands of vine or pomegranate leaves in repousse work, in 
later ones, of nail or interlaced designs. The entire panel 
is bordered by a floral scroll, interspersed with medallions 
containing the busts of saints. The icons are made of 
copper coated with silver, of silver, silver gilt, or gold. 
They are formed of a single sheet of the metal, onto which 
the entire design of the whole icon is embossed. The only 
exception to this rule is occasionally to be found in the case 
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of the medallions containing the half-length figures of saints. 
These are placed at regular intervals upon the icon's scroll 
border, thus accentuating its frame-like effect They are 
sometimes soldered to it instead of being worked in the 
metaL 

Three methods were resorted to to obtain these repouss^ 
effects: in the first, which went by the name of printing, 
the central design was cast from a copper mould and the 
siibsidiaty ones were impressed by means of a small stamp ; 
the second consisted in placing the metal over a wooden 
dummy and hammering u until the entire pattern became 
transmitted to the metal; in the third and most popular 
manner the composition was copied freehand onto the metal 
and then beaten out from behind with a small hammer. 
The icon, once completed, was filled with a waxen or 
resinous matter and fixed either to a board or its wooden 
dumrny, which was hidden from view by a sheet of metal 
covering the back. This manner of preserving icons has 
proved most satisfactory, for it has transpired that the most 
damaged examples are those which were left unmounted. 

So far C iorcj-ui icons may appear to be similar to 
Byzantine ones, as well as to the few metal Russian ones in 
existence, but a closer inspection will reveal that they differ 
from both. The main dissimilarity between Georgian and 
Byzantine icons will be found to lie in the strong, non- 
representationa! element of the former, for Byzantine icons 
generally have a plain background, though an embossed 
frame-like border, whereas the background of Georgian 
ones is entirely filled by a design. Now the essence of 
non-representational art consists in filling fiat surfaces with 
formal and decorative patterns, but where it is combined 
with representational art it assumes the attribute of a frame 
and accentuates the two-dimensional elements of the icons. 

The Georgians, like certain Orientals, were quick to 
realize the advant^es to be derived by a combination of 
both forms, and being admirable designers—in the fields of 
enamelling and architecture quite as much as in that of 
metal-work—they delighted in the execution of these 
elaborate backgrounds, which as often as not constitute the 
icons' chief beauty. On the other hand, the difference be¬ 
tween the Georgian and the Russian icon is to be observed 
in the domain of representatronal art. for the decorative 
element is equally and almost similarly developed in both 
schools. The figures on Georgian icons are, however, far 
more Byzantine in pose and Armenian in type than in 
Russian art. where the severity of the former and the 
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characteristic features of the latter are replaced by stateliness 
and a more Western form of face. 

The art of making metal icons was at its zenith from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century in Georgia. The results 
then were so admirable to quality that they can favourably 
compare with the best known examples both of Western and 
Eastern workmanship. By the fourteenth century' they 
began to display definite signs of deterioration, and by the 
end of the sixteenth century they are absolutely worthless. 
They lose all sense of sincerity and conviction and become 
imbued with the mollifying spirit of the quattrocento, which 
proselytizing Capuchin monks were bringing into the 
country. Certain artists who were in sympathy with the 
East made attempts to counteract this influence, but the 
pseudo-Orientalism which they introduced into their works 
merely accentuated the decadence of Georgian art. 

Though icons of the ninth and tenth centuries show 
marked signs of Persian influence, those of the best period 
of Georgian art are purely Byzantine in inspiration. The 
sentiments which they express are as Byzantine as their 
technique. The elongated proportions of their figure.'S and 
the garments which they wear are identical with those found 
in Constantinople. This is especially the case in a group 
of icons representing the archangels Gabriel and Michael, 
which are some of the finest in existence. The archangels 
are either represented vrearing the short tunic which one is 
wont to consider as the dress of the Good Shepherd, or else 
they are adorned in the goigeous garments which one in¬ 
stantly associates with the robes of the Byzantine emperors. 
In this respect Georgian Icons can be charged with following 
the letter as well as the spirit of Byzantine art, for the 
Byzantines, like the bassanians, insisted on making all 
things subservient to the Crown. Neither religion nor an 
escaped from this domination^ and in accordance with it 
saints and most dignitaries of the Church were represented 
wearing either regal dress or the militaTy clothes which 
warrior kings ivould sometimes don. 

Two other notable types of Georgian icon are those 
where both the Saviour and the Virgin and Child are 
represented seated upon high-backed thrones. These 
thrones are always severe in line, but gorgeous in orna¬ 
mentation. being studded with precious jewels. Cushions 
of rich brocade are attached to the backs, and bcjewdkd 
footstools are placed before them. The Saviour is repre* 
sented seated very upright, holding a Bible in one hand 
and performing a benediction with the other. He is some- 
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what scvere-lookifig, and recalls the judge rather than the 
teacher and guide. His hair falls upon His shoulders in a 
somewhat Sassanian manner, and He is no longer young, 
The Virgin is likewise represented in a very severe and 
formal manner. She holds the Child somewhat stififly, and 
ibis atmosphere of aloofness is perhaps further accentuated 
by the very small tucks of her dress and the fall of her 
skirt, which clearly defines her knees and legs, making them 
appear to be encased in armour. Her throne is similar to 
the one described above. 

The early icons of the second period of Georgian art 
are the first to show signs of the deterioration, which was 
later to set m. They represent mere mechanically rendered 
repetitions of icons of the first period, and, consequently, 
lack that conviction and sincerity which is the necessary 
element of all true works of art. Likewise, when carefully 
examined they will be found to abound in errors of detail, 
as is inevitable in all cases where craftsmen content them* 
selves with blindly copying earlier models, and many 
cUticIes of dress and attitudes of Byaantine origin are 
incorrectly reproduced in them. The proportions of their 
figures are ex^geratedly elongated, the drapery of their 
costumes is unintelligible, while the meaningless insertion 
of a multitude of small and unnecessary tucks in the 
garments of saints renders them unpleasingly clumsy. 
However, on the whole, until the end of the fifteenth 
century, the technique and workmanship of these icons 
continue to remain good and attractive to the ej'e; whilst 
the multitude of precious stones which adorn the icons, 
though giving them a curiously baroque effect, likewise 
invest them with a very definite charm. 

Even when the art of icon>making was at its best, the 
Geoigians were wont to accentuate the gorgeousness 
achieved by the mounting of jewels upon icons and by 
adorning them with enamels also. Set against the beautifully 
^rked metal icons, onto which the shining lights of the 
church candles reflected, rendering them countless times 
nrnre glistening, the enamels produced an unparalleled 
enect of gorgeous and delicate colour. The demand for 
coloiir was thus supplemented by enamels, which, though 
small, fully compensated for the absence of painted icons 
by their richness and beauty. 

On the whole, Georgian enamels are perhaps slightly 
coarser in drawing and more careless in finish than Byzan¬ 
tine ones. Their cloisons are higher and less neat, and 
their colour scheme a trifle less delicate in tone, though 
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etjually wide in range, containing, as St docs, eight colours* 
Although their representational enamels show great vigour 
of design and purity of colour, it is in the elaborate orna' 
mental plaques of the non-representational variety that the 
Georgians excel, and here the slightly cruder quality of 
tone helps to accentuate the daring colour schemes of the 
design, so that they may be said to gain on the one hand 
what they lose on the other. 

The enamels were generally of the cloisonne type, and, 
consequently, were small in size. They were used to 
adorn icons, reliquaries, and crosses, and are so numerous 
in Georgia and, irrespective of their origin, of so fine a 
quality ^ac no lover of the Byzantine should rentain in 
ignorance of them. Perhaps the famous Kakhulsky icon 
of the Gelat monastery is the most important monument of 
this kind in Georgia, or even in the world. It is a tryptich 
of beautiful iw'eifth-century metal-work, adorned with 
ninety-four enamels, of which fifty are Byzantine in work¬ 
manship. They are of the first quality, ranging in date 
from the ninth to the twelfth century. The remaining 
ones are of Georgian workmanship, but so high is the 
standard of the work that it is hard to say which are 
the finest. 

Another gem to be seen in Georgia, and one which 
furnishes the standard by which Byzantine achievements 
should be judged, is a small enamel icon belonging to the 
monastery of Shemokmedi. It is mounted onto two 
sheets of gold, the lower of which forms the back, and 
is ornamented with admirable twelfth-century embossed 
work. The upper sheet forms the base of the enamel as 
well a.s its ornamental border of about 2 centimetres in 
width, which gives a frame-Uke effect. The enamel itself 
is undoubtedly of the tenth century, both on account of its 
fine draw'ing and because of the admirable purity and 
clarity of its colours. Represented on it are : in the centre 
the descent into hell and Christ leading Adam and Eve out 
of hell: at the sides are David and Solomon rising from 
their tombs, and close by is the Annunciation, showing the 
Virgin starting up from her throne as she awaits the ad¬ 
vancing archangels. Above are three plaques, wdth busts 
of the Saviour, 5 S, Peter and Paul, and below are medal¬ 
lions, with busts of 55 . Pantelaemon, Cosmo, and Damian. 
The whole is admirably conceived and executed, and the 
icon has that simplicity and vigour which is characteristic 
of the best examples of Byzantine art. 

Another treasure is a reliquary for the wood of the true 
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cross, [t consists of a box with a sliding-lid, encased in 
thick gilt silvern adorned with admirable enamels, repre- 
senting the Byzantine Emperor and Empr^. Constantine 
and Helen, the archangels Michael and Gabriel, John the 
Baptist, and the Apostles Peter, Paul, and John. The 
reli<]iiary and its enamels bear a very definite resemblai^c 
to a similar reliquary belonging to the treasury of Sl 
M ark’s at Venice, and the latter bein^ of the twel th 
century, it seems probable that the Georgian ones are also 

of that date. ... l u 

Unfortunately the cross which this reliquary shouin 
have contained no longer exists, but a very admirab^ one 
belonging to the Martvili monastery gives a good idea of 
what it must have been like. This cross is 15 centimetres 
long and 9 in width. It is entirely of ^Id and of excellent 
workmanship. Enamels and high relief figures aje fixed 
to the back and front of it, whilst the sides, which are 
studded with jewels, overlap onto them, giving a frame- 
iike effecL Set on the front of the cross is a smaller one 
of blue enamel, upon which Christ is seen upon the Cross. 
Medallions of the Virgin and John and the archangels 
Gabriel and Michael are placed in the vacant extremities. 
On the back is a full-length figure of the Virgin holding 
the Child, with busts of St. Matthew, St Mark. St Luke 
and St John. All are of the finest quality, but 
some have certain eighth-century features, judging by the 
general character of the cross it seems more probable that 

it is of the tenth century, . r 1 

Crosses of similar quality are, of course, but infrequent y 
met with in Georgia as elsewhere, but even the more 
ones are attractive and not devoid of artistic merit. Like 
the icons, they consist of embossed sheets of metal, generally 
of silver, fixed to a wooden mould. They vary in shape, 
having either straight thin arms, arms elongated at the end, 
or sometimes arms which broaden out to form across 
Greek type. But unlike crosses of other countries, which 
generally bear a representation of the Saviour or the Virgin, 
these almost invariably have the figure of Sl George 
them. They are also marked by a certain peculiarity, which 
rendrrs them unique, for they are surmounted by a small 
round or pointed cap, originally intended to protect the skull 
of St. George, which used to be fixed to the top of Georgian 

processionaT crosses. ^ • < u * 

A curious feature of the altar cross consists in it being 
fixed to a stone base 70 to J05 cm. high erect^ 
church in front of the royal doors of the iconostasis. This 
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is an ioterestm^ survival from cJirly Christian times when a 
stone representing^ Golgotha and the cross Itself were always 
set np in the centre of a Byzantine church. The position of 
the iconostasis itself in a Georgian church is atso remarkable 
for It has likewise retained its early Christian site. It Is 
erected between the two columns of the bema and made to 
act as a barrier or fence in order to separate the major from 
the minor apse. Until the end of the Middle Ages the 
iconos^ts was always made of delicately carved stone but 
since then it has been executed in wood. The icons are set 
m the upper section, in the spaces formed by the arches 
which surmount the columns forming the lower section. 
In this setting of cold wood or stone the bejewelled 
an en^elled metal icons look extraordinarily gorgeous 
and majestic as they stand out vividly from the sombre and 
enuded walls. Their presence in these simple country 
churchy creates an unique atmosphere, which all who 
enter them cannot fail to appreciate. 

The monks of the Russian monastery on Mount Aihos 
tell a stopr, perhaps not entirely devoid of maiice, which may 
account for the fact that Georgian art wilt bear comparison 
with the that the Byzantines produced. According to 
this tale, dunng a council held In Heaven, lots were drawn 
to itidicate the holy personages who should set out to preach 
Christianity m distant lands. Georgia having fallen to the 
^irgins share, she set sail to accomplish her mission. 
However, when the ship she was on rounded Cyprus it was 
met by contrary winds, which shamelessly buffeted it about 
for many hours and finally tossed it ashore upon the coast of 
Mount Athos. 


heathen inhabitants of the island inquired of their 
Idols as to the nature of the travellers who had been 
cast upon their shore. The devils, who lived in the idols, 
suddenly poss^d by some external force, were compelled 
^ disclose the Vitjgin s true character to the people, 
i hesc, smashing their idols, instantly became converted to 
the new religion and turned to worship the Virgin 
bo gratified was she by the success with which she had 
met that she exchanged Georgia, the land which had fallen 
to her by lot, for Mount Athos, the place where she had 
gained^ so rapid a victory over paganism. Thus, the 

u ^’^en though of an intangible 

kind, with the Virgin have been enabled by her occasionally 

a?i gr^tnes^ produced an 

the worid "''^1 soon be appreciated throughout 
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By N, M. Penzer 
(Author of “ The Ocean of Story ”) 

in 

To return to our text, we notice that in Chaps. 76'! 04 
inclusive Z does not yield a single line, while on the 
other hand, contains over 450 lines, nearly every word of 
which is unique. 

The chief chapters in which the longest passages of R 
occur are Si (Christian festivals and Kublai's remarks on 
Christianity) ; Sa (his methods of selecting his harem) ; S4 
(his palace); S5 (his son's palace, Canbaluc, and the 
murder of Achmach); and 99 (his posts and runners). 
Although these passages are all important, the outstand¬ 
ing one is that added to Chap. S5, describing Achmach s 
murder.* This extraordinarily interesting account of the 
revolt against the oppression of Kublai's tyrannical minister 
is fully substantiated in the Chinese records, as well as in 
the contemporary Persian version by Rashtd-ud-din (whose 
account tells of two separate attempts to murder Ahmad— 
i.e., "Achmach'—and also connects it with the siege of 
Saianfu—of which more anon). After carefully weighing 
over all the evidence, Rev. A. C. Moule has come to the 
conclusion t that if the story of Achmach does not come 
direct from Polo, it cannot in any case be much later in 
date than his lifetime. But he thinks that Murray’s argu¬ 
ments against his authorship deserve perhaps more atten¬ 
tion than they have received,| and that there is reason to 

* It correiponds to Yule, Book II., Chap. 25, and Is givea by B. in a 
long footnote (p. yB, ti to Cbap. 85. It should be remenibered that 
this Chap. 85 of B. conrespoods 10 Yute, Book II., Chap. 10 (last 15 lines) 
and (be whole of Chap. it. 

f **The Siege of Saianfu and the Murder of Achmach Baito.” 

North China Bratttk Roy^ Ai. Set-, vol. Ivili., 1^27, pp. i-j5> 

t Mimay'a argument ("Travels of htoico Koto." pp. 52 and 124113 
that in the Acbntach chapter is a statetoent that the Cathayans detested 
the Khan's rule, while in Chap, loj (/.r.. Part I,, Chap. 99 of Murray) 
they are said to " worship him as he were God.’* Such contradictory 
statements, he suggests, would oever have been passed by Polo. But are 
they rtatiy contnidiclory statements^ The Mongol conqueror, Kiiblai, 
would doubtless inspire fear, and possibly hate, in n conquered foe, as 
well as " worship," if he extended royal munihcence lo the poor. 
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hope that new light wiJ) be thrown on the question of the 
Ram u si an text from recent discoveries. It is, therefore, to 
fae r^rettcd that Z is silent, and that P remains the sole 
Pollan authority for the story. 

To proceed, Chap. 105 (on the Khan’s charity to the 
poor) contains over fifty lines of Z, which is only slightly 
less than the corresponding P passages, A similar, though 
much smaller, correspondence occurs in Chaps. ttS and 
120. Chap. 135 (on the city of Tandinfu) has over sixty 
lines from Z which are entirely new. They deal mainly 
with marriage customs and the importance attached to 
virginity. Ihecustomssomewhat rese m ble t h ose pre valen t 
among certain tribes in Egypt and the Sudan. Of special 
interest is Chap, 147 (on the city of Salanfu), as it contains 
statements which the Chinese records prove to be false. 
Polo informs us that Saianfu ( 5 tang-yang) held out three 
years after the rest of Manzi had surrendered, but that with 
the help of his father and uncle he made mangonels and so 
brought the siege to an end. 

Now the siege of Siang-yang and its sister town Fan- 
ch’^tig on the other side of the Han river was the prologue, 
not the epilogue, to the conquest of Southern China 
(Manzi). In the annals of the Suttg shik the siege is 
continually mentioned. J t began in the winter of 1268-69, 
and ended on March 17, \ 273, Thus Polo could not 
possibly have been at the siege. He was not even in 
China at all during that time. The trio did not reach 
Kublai till 1275, or late in 1274 at the earliest. It has 
been suggested that Marco’s name was added, and that 
Nicolo and Maffeo were at the siege before iheir return 
home. In support of this view we find that Ramusio 
makes no mention of Marco. But we already know that 
the brothers had reached Acre by April, r 269, and were in 
Venice during the next two years, so that no possible ex¬ 
planation seems forthcoming. As Moule has suggested, 
we can only suppose that Rustic hello felt that the names of 
the three Muham madans who did cause the mangonels to be 
built would not have nearly so much interest for his readers 
as those of the heroes of the book, and so the alteration 
was accordingly made. We look to Z for information, but 
neither it nor R sheds any light on the mystery. 

Chap, 153 has important R passages on Quinsai, but of 
their 215 line-s only 45 are found in Z, In Chap. 157, 
however, matters ^e changed, and Z has 70 lines, while 

has nothing. This seems to prove without doubt that 
Ramusio was consulting some of hts other sources, which 
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we have already enumerated. In Chap. J53 we find him 
working chiefiy from the lost MS. (probably Benedetto's 
while in Chap. 157 he made no use of it at all. The 
next important 2 passages are in Chap. 175 (on Maabar , 
which arc largely found also tn In Chap. iSo Z gives 
us more details on betel'Chewtng customs, while in Chap. 191 
it adds a note of about forty lines on ambergris, as com¬ 
pared with the seven corresponding lines in J?. ^ 

Finally, Chap, aao contains nearly sixty lines of 
which are entirely new. They deal chiefly vfith certain 
intimate Russian social customs necessitated by the ex¬ 
treme cold. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the extent of the fresh 
information contained In Z and its distribution throughout 
the work, we find much, though by no means all, of^ the 
unique passages of R accounted for. At the same time, 
we feel bound to agree with Benedetto that there are other 
members of the Z family that are still to be found. 

Attention has often been drawn to the fact that Polo 
makes no mention either of the Great Wall or of tea. 
Various suggestions to account for these omissions have 
been made from time to time, but none appear satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, Z has no reference to either, so the mystery 
still remains unsolved. We may note in passing that con¬ 
sidering the great antiquity of lea in China, it swms very 
curious that it remained unknown in Europe till so late 
a date. It was so common in China that in the ninth 
century a tax had to be imposed on it. Yet it was entirely 
unknown in Europe till after 1517, and does not appear in 
literature till 1588. The first English mention was in 
1615, and it was still a novelty in Pepys's day ! 

The text is followed by a " Fostille Supplementari, 
which contains several additional variants to fr. 1116 from 
other MSS., as well as the interpretation of a few place- 
names. We may here mention that a complete list of Polian 
place-names, with their Chinese (or other) equivalents, and 
their modern identity wherever possible, is greatly^ needed. 
Until that is done we cannot hope to trace Polo's itinerary 
with any certainty of detail. 

A word of warm praise should be said on behalf of the 
excellent Index which closes the volume. 

In conclusion, it will be as well to summarize briefly the 
main points of this great work: 

1. Fr. 1116 of the Bib. Nat. is the best MS. of Polo's 
book that has come down to us. 

2. h does not represent a direct copy of the Genoese 
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originaj, but is a later version, which, together with its three 
brother MSS., is descended Trom a coitinioii Franco- 
Jtahan MS. of earlier date, now lost. 

3. From were derived respectively the tost proto- 

Gr^goire, Tuscan, and Venetian recensions 

{FG^fA^VA). 

^ There was an ante-/^phase, as yet only represented by 
Z Z, V, and VB. ' 

Raitiusio drew from Plpino; from an important version 

? , several MSS. tn the ante-/?* phase 

(the Ghist codex, L and F). 

6. The most complete account of Marco's travels is that 
lased upon fr. 1116, supplemented with the unique passages 
® snd B, with occasional references to some of the 
other MSS. 

A word must be said with regard to the format of the 
volume. The publishers have had a very difficult cask to 
JUT^gc the text and two sets of notes in such a way as to be 
both attractive Md easy to use. They have, nevertheless, 
succeeded admirably, and have produced the book in a 
scholarly and beautiful manner. Its size was necessary in 
accordance with the author’s manner of treatment, as a 
smaller volume, or volumes, would have meant the continual 
turning over of pages. The price of the work is high, 
and Will keep it out of the reach of many students. We 
hope therefore, to see a cheaper edition (h English if 
possible) at no very dbtant date. 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


THE ORIGIN OF CASTE—H 
By Stanley Rice 

In the article which appeared in the Asiatic Review for 
January, 1929. we saw that while caste is at the strongest 
in the South of India, which Is predominantly Dravidian, 
and therefore that the ascription of it to the Aryans by 
mtst Sanscrit scholars is open to question, the utilitarian 
theory advocated by Dr. Slater is defective in many im¬ 
portant particulars. The “ Aryan " theory which is based 
on the Sanskrit word “ varna," is similarly bas^ upon a 
conception probably too advanced for such primitive times, 
especially as caste is hardly ever mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda. 1 1 was then contended that the origin of caste must 
be sought in early religious institutions, that it was probably 
in existence in some form or other before the Aryan in¬ 
vasion, and that the Aryans only adapted it to their own 
special needs and in conformity with their own ideas. The 
form of primitive religion which seemed best to fit in with 
the known characteristics of c^te was lotemism. Caste 
and the particular attributes of It—especially marriage insti¬ 
tutions—having begun in this way, were slowly evolved into 
the system as we know it now. 

Now all the information we have—and it is derived from 
Aryan literature—shows that cs^te in early days by no 
means followed the rigid lines which we are now accustomed 
to associate with it. Thus in the age of the Brahrnanas 
Professor Reith says that on the scanty evidence available 
a change of caste was not impossible, and it also appears 
that at that time “while we have no reason to doubt that 
priesthood and nobility were hereditary, these castes seem 
to have been free to intermarry with the lower castes in¬ 
cluding the Sudra.” And in the later age of the Sutras 
“ the only test when one seeks a wife" according to Pro¬ 
fessor Washburn Hopkins " is that of the family: They 
ask the girl in marriage reciting the clan names.” The 
evidence is important; it indicates, as far as it goes, that 
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the important point was tbe family—that is, in totemic 
terminology, the totem dan and not the phratr)^ But 
caste was, it seems, still in the malleable state, and it is not 
until the time of the Maurj^a Empire or the fourth century 
i!,c, that, as Dr. Thomas says, " the great complexity of 
the caste system ’* arose and " the beginning of the associa¬ 
tion of caste with craft.” We know, of course, that in the 
present state of our knowledge all Indian chronology before 
Alexander is conjectural and that estimates are apt to differ 
violently. The earlier period of the Rig Veda is called 
taoo-itXJO U.C., and if there is any value in the argument 
caste in its primitive form was in existence before that ? at 
the lowest estimate therefore it took about r,ooo years to 
reach the complexity which we 6nd in the Maurya period. 
And when we also ^d to this the universal tendency even 
of branches of the same stock who start with the same 
instkuttons to develop them on lines of their own, a tendency 
illustrated by the American and colonial branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it would be absurd to find an exact 
coincidence between ancient Indian and modern Australian 
systems. 

When the Aryans became established in India they found 
there a system which, however primitive, suited their purpose 
admirably, and they gradually set to work to adapt it to 
their own ends. They evidently looked upon the dis¬ 
possessed inhabitants with some contempt, or at any rate 
as inferior beings—Danavas, Dasyas, Asuras—whom they 
figuratively described as demons. They did not set up 
caste nor did they find it developing on occupational lines, for 
as we have seen the first association of casta with craft is only 
to be found some centuries later, and it is hardly likely that 
had it existed no reference would be found in earlier works. 
That they did not invent caste in order to preserve Its 
purity of the stock is shown not only by its vigorous Hfe 
in the South, but also by the fact that caste to some extent 
differentiated the Aiy-ans among themselves and that dis¬ 
tinct traces are to be found, in the earlier works, of a non- 
Aryan population which were not slaves or even “ Sudras ” 
who occupied a place of some importance. We are entitled 
also to call in the aid of all historical experience, for alE 
history shows that where two peoples settle down together 
in the same country, miscegenation inevitably takes place. 
We find it in England, we find it in Spain, but we also find 
it in parts where the white race has come into contact with 
coloured peoples, and the Eurasian population of India itself 
is a sufficient example. It is preposterous to imagine that 
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the Aryans did not mingle with the inhabitants except on 
the supposition that they came into India with a ready-made 
system or that they invented it themselves later on when 
they found that their own stock was becoming degenerate 
in their eyes by mixture with others. But in order that 
such a precaution should have its full effect, it must have 
been rigid and it must have been fenced about with religious 
sanctions, It was not enough to trust to social conventions. 
In spite of them, gentlemen still occasionally marrj' cooks 
and ladies run away with chauflFeurs. But that caste w^ 
not rigid to this extent is shown by the passage alr^dy 
quoted from Professor Keith in w'hich he says that “ these 
castes seem to have been free to Intermarry with the lower 
castes, including the Sudra/’ But “ the test of caste is not 
marriage alone but defilement by eating and touching what 
is unclean." This passage no doubt refers to the age of 
the Sutras, and it may fairly be argued that as the purity of 
the stock became the dominant consideration, more drastic 
sanctions were applied to prevent mixed marriages, and 
that one of these would be the religious prohibition of inter¬ 
course involved in inter-dining. But apart from the obvious 
criticism that even if such intercourse were common, the 
argument does not explain the interdict against the accept¬ 
ance of food or water casually offered nor the dehlement 
which was the consequence of touching unclean things, the 
context of the passage quoted shows that Professor Hopkins 
was not suggesting any connection between marriage and 
defilement. On the contrary he seems to indicate that the 
defilement was analogous to that suggested by the famous 
passage in the Acts in which, at the instance of James, the 
Gentile converts were advised to "abstain from meats 
offered to idols and from blood and from things strangled. 
Such defilement seems to have been in the nature of a 
taboo, one of the objects of which is, according to Mr, 
Thomas, '* provision against the dangers incurred by hand¬ 
ling or comiog in contact with corpses, by eating certain 
foods, etc.*' Clearly Dr. Slater’s contention cannot be sus¬ 
tained that food interdicts followed naturally upon marriage 
prohibitions and that these latter arose from a desire of the 
parents to marry their children within the occupational caste 
or community in order to keep the trade as aclo^ preserve. 

The mention of defilement opens up a subsidiary branch 
of the subject. Hitherto we have been considering the 
public aspects of caste, its origin in the community as a 
whole, and its probable evolution from the rudimentary 
stage up to the time when it became occupational. But the 
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notion of defilemem is also brought into the house. It is 
common knowledge that it has long been attached to birth 
as well as to death, and that the child-bearing mother as 
well as relatives of a deceased person must undergo cere¬ 
monial purification. It is also well known that a similar 
idea is attached to the normal menstrual periods of women 
as was attached to them by the Mosaic law. But the 
ejitreme sanctity of the kitchen can hardly be explained by 
the obvious considerations which would apply to the 
matters just mentioned. Now it has been said earlier on 
the authority of M r, Andrew Lang that in Samoa the totem 
animals have become the vehicles of the gods, but these 
gods are “ clan " or “ family " gods. This custom of the 
"family"god is well known in India, and on ceremonial 
occasions special worship is offered to this deity ; it is, 
moreover, usual to keep one room of the house especially 
for this god. In fact, the worship of the family god to¬ 
gether with the prevalent ancestor worship is exactly analo¬ 
gous to the worship of the Lares and Penates in Rome. 
The analtsgy h indeed so remarkable that no apology is 
needed for a lengthy quotation from Sir J. G. Frazer^s 
article on Penates” : 

*' The storeroom ovtr which they presided was hi old limes^ besides ihc 
atrium, the remm which served as a kitch«np parbiir and bcdrcKim in otic, 
buc in later limes the storeroom was in the hack part of the house. It was 
sanctiBed by the presence of ibt Penates and none hut pure ai>d chasie 
persntis might enter it, just as with ihe Hindus the kitchen is sacred nod 
inviokble. > . . Closely associated wiih the Penates were the Lares, 
another species of dordeslEc deity who seem to hare been the deified spirits 
of deceased aocestors. * * , In the household shrine the image of the 
i^r (dressed in a toga) was placed between the images qf the Petiates 
which were represented as dancing and ele^raLing a drinking horn in token 
of joy and plenty. * . , The shrine stood originally in the atrium, but 
when the he^nh and the kitchen were separated from the atrium and 
lemQvcd tu the back of the house^ the position of the shrine was abo 
shifted. * , * I'he old Roman used in company with his children and 
slaves to offer a morning sacrifice and prayer to his household gods. 
Before meals the blessing of the gods wasasked^ and after the meal but 
before dessert there was a short siEence and a portion of ihc food was 
plaE?ed on the hearth and burned.'" 

Arid then, after considermg and rejecitng various ancient 
theories of the ongin of these gods, Sir James Frazer makes 
the signihcant remark : 

“A comparison with other primittye religious beliefs sug^esti the con¬ 
jecture that the Penates may be a remnant of fetish ism or animism." 

Now it h surely obvious that among the Hindus food is 
itivested with somethrng of a sacred character. The pro¬ 
hibition of inter-dining could not have arisen as Dr. Slater 
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suggests from the simple custom of only asking people of 
the same caste or craft to dinner, neither could it have 
arisen from the desire of the Aryans to keep the race pure. 
If it could be traced to such common-sense origins, there 
seems no reason why the kitchen should have been regarded 
as sacred nor why it is necessary to employ a caste cook. 
Following up the common-sense theory we can see no con¬ 
ceivable reason ivhy the guests of a single community 
should not partake of food cooked by a respectable man 
whatever his caste, or how the sacred character of the 
kitchen can have any effect whatsoever on the choice of 
brides. So long as the proper young people are thrown 
together, why should they not eat food which is wholesome 
however prepared ? That is, in fact, what is always done in 
countries where there is no caste system properly so called, 
[f you, an Aryan or a carpenter, wish to marry your son to 
an Aryan or a *' carpenter” girl, by all means invite nobody 
to dinner but the Aryans or carpenters ; but the girl is not 
going to marry' the cook nor the boy the cook's daughter. 

But the moment you regard the kitchen as a holy place 
the case is altered. Unclean—ceremonially or 
religiously polluting—people are not admitted into holy 
places. Incidentally, though it is not material to the argu¬ 
ment, it may be remarked that the prohibition appears to 
arise from a species of taboo, since unclean persons are 
thought to communicate an evil influence to what they 
touch, and food would thus acquire qualities injurious to 
those who partook of it. So important is the ceremonial 
purity of food in the South of India that Brahmans at any 
rate before eating change their clothes to a silk cloth which 
should be free of defilement by the excreta of the body and 
do not break their fast until they have purified themselves 
by ablution and prayer, as signified by the putting on of 
the so-called caste mark or namain. 

We have already seen that the Samoan totem animals 
became the vehicles of the family gods and that the family 
gods of the Romans involved the sanctity of the kitchen. 
We know that the Hindus worship family gods, that the 
kitchen is sacred, and that various animals are regarded as 
the divine vehicles. I'he argument would be complete tf 
some kind of link could be established between such widely 
different countries as Samoa, Italy, and India. The only 
link that at present it seems possible to adduce is that 
lotemism and its allied forms of religious superstition were 
in early times much more widespread and more closely con¬ 
nected than has been realized. Mr, Lang says that 
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totemism is found '‘among many savages and barbaric 
races in America, Africa. Australia, Asia, and the isles- 
That is pretty wdS to begin with. And if to these we may 
add the animal forms of worship in ancient Egypt, and the 
attribution of special animals or birds to particular gods in 
Greece—possibly even traces of such practices in the 
ancient religion of uncivilized Germany—we shall surely 
have a body of evidence which at least makes it probable 
that totemism was or may easily have been an original cult 
of pre-Aryan India, 

In pre-Aryan times then, the Dravidians, having entered 
India in the time-honoured manner, found there an in¬ 
digenous population. Possibly by amalgamation with the 
cults then existing, possibly by introducing one of their own 
invention, they succeeded in establishing a form of religion 
accompanied by social customs which were closely akin to 
totemism. Round this system, from w'hich the conquered 
aborigines were excluded or into which they were only 
admitted for the purpose of certain menial services, there 
grew up exogamous and endogamous conventions based 
upon the totem clan, until by a natural extension of the idea 
the clan totem itself became a household god and in some 
instances the vehicle for the anthropomorphic gods, while 
the tribe which still preserved the customs relating to 
marriage, ceremonial purity, taboo, and the like now 
adopted the name and symbol of the totem. Then came 
the Aryan invasion, which drove the Dravidians to the 
south of the Vindhyas and the Narbada, but much of the 
population remained behind and among these the Aryans 
settled. The notion of caste or of that system which pre¬ 
ceded it was foreign to them, but they found it useful, and 
as usually happens when two civilizations of equal or similar 
grade meet, they adopted it, consciously or unconsciously, 
^d modified it to suit their own ideas. But as civilization 
advanced life grew more complex and the needs of society 
compelled artisans and others to combine or congregate 
together for mutual convenience. These workers had 
probably appropriated certain trades according to the 
original totem clans, but the rules were not rigid and others 
were admitted. Gradually the rules became more complex ; 
the totem idea disappeared completely; the Nature gods 
gave place to higher and more metaphysical conceptions. 
But though caste now became transformed upon occupa¬ 
tional lines, the reservations already mentioned persisted 
and the casteless folk remained without the pale. This 
rapid survey perhaps suggests violent and relatively rapid 
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changes ; we have, on the contrary, to imagirie every modi- 
hcation taking place by imperceptible degrees and the 
whole process slowly evolving itself through many centuries. 

Much, of course, remains unexplained—in particular the 
origin of the four great divisions and the institution of the 
sacred thread. The most that can be claimed for the 
theory is that it provides in broad outline a more rational 
basis for the caste system than those usually accepted, that 
it accounts for much that is otherwise inexplicable, and that 
it takes into consideration the Dravidian element to which 
sufficient weight does not seem to be given. Details may 
be wrong; the argument may now and again seem strained. 
The origin of totemism remains as hitherto obscure. But 
the broad fact remains that the origin of caste is carried 
one stage further back, and thus we are enabled to har¬ 
monise the opposing theories of the Aryan invasion and of 
occupation. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

L*IndE et SCSN Ame+ C^t/rSf 20, Rue Mahias, Boulogne 

sur-Seiot) 

{E£^s€uvdfy Professor L. F. RmiiBROOK Williams, CB.E.) 

The project of lowing a counliy to ioterpTet itself through the mouth of 
Its leading men and women is, of course, no new oneu But the lady who, 
under the name of Andree Karpelfes, has already been responsible for the 
artistic background of the French editions of many Indian classics must 
be congratulated upon the cate and thought which she has devoted to 
making this method a success. It will obviously occur to the ctiltc that 
the process of interpreting a nation's message with reference only to the 
thoughts of its noblest sons and daughters is one which may, unless care- 
fully related to an objective backgroundi produce upon the mind Of the 
uniirstructed reader an impression of onmiied But it is 

only fair to the compiler to notice the strict limitations which govern her 
purpose- She desigoa to adbrd Western readers the opportunity of study¬ 
ing the soul of India- In such a study it is plain that we have to concern 
ourselves rather with the ideal than the actual No one can fairly judge 
of the lellgious merits of Hinduism by confining his examination to the 
daily practice of the temple-priests at Benares, any more than the ethical 
merits of the Cbristian Ikith can be estimated from the deeds of the 
Inquisition or the words of the casuists. We imagine that it is upon 
some such lines as this that the compiler of the work before us would 
defend at Once her aim and her execution, and we think that the defence 
will be accepted as valid by any competent literary tribunal 

With this initial objection satisfactorily removed, there remaina littk 
but praise for this collection^ which is remarkable alike for its c^tholicLty 
and for the intrinsic excellence of its component parts. Indeedt.h is a 
notable example of what may be called literaTy impressionism ; sitice it ii 
designed to convey to the mind of the reader a picture which for its unity 
of efect depends but little upon the vensimilitude of individual detail. 

Thus it is that the colledion ranges over an area so extensive as to 
cover the major portion of the field of the creative ajts^ but, very wisely, 
the compiler bos been careful to selenct, for the most part, a comparadvdy 
small number of examples, each of high iutHnsic merii, in order to convey 
the impression which she desires her readers to derive concerning con¬ 
siderable provinces of creative activiiy^ She does not hesitate to impose 
upon her reader the duty of feeling as well as cotupfehending—she 
demands from him sympathy rather than the eclectic spirits Herself 
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prdfduDdly continced of the mcsaage which IrKlia holds for the West^ she 
bids hisf readers to admiie to reYcrcdcei rather than dissect in a spirit of 
sdentihc enquiry« 

This present volnme U divided into sixteen sections. It commences 
with a message from Mr* Cmdhi, which unfortunately falls oddly short of 
satisfying the interest aroused by M. Romain RoHand s admirable study i 
but any defect in this quarter ia moie than made up by Rabindranath 
Tagore^s brilliant exposition of the ideals of an Oricnul university which 
he has hlinsdf gone so far to real Lie at Bolpur. In passing we may notice 
that Tagore^s contributions are the most numerous in the book^—a fact 
which is perfectly justifiabie in view qT the place which he holds in 
contemporary thought. The second sartioii strikes one as being some¬ 
what in the nature of an afterthought. It professes to deal with science^ 
but la limited to a single article by Sir J. C. Bose on the “ Unity of Liit* 
MecbanLam/' It would have been easy to have expanded the heading of 
“science" to an extent more adequate^ in view of the attentiou which 
Indian thinkers are now devoting to the systematic study of natural forces 
and in view also of the triumphs of the Hindu mentality in the spheres of 
physics and mathematiiis* The thirdi fourth, and fifth sections 
respectively with art, with music, and with literature- ’^They arc entirely 
admirable, and may be commended to all who desire to atiain a percep¬ 
tion of the creative achievemeots of the Hindu mind in these spheres. 
Very wisely the compiler has devoted two lengthy sections—six and seven 
—to poetry j and has not h^itated to includet side by side with Tagore, 
Cbaitopadbyaya and Naidu, classical examples of ancient poetry and of 
romantic ballade 

Under the heading of religion^ the eighth sectionj Mr fv. M+ Panikkar 
conuibutes a competeot liltk study of medieval religious movemenls in 
India^ which forms the naiural incroduction to Sir John Woodroffes 
learned expositiou—"What is Hinduism?'^—which is the leading feature 
of the ninth section. The next section is of great interest since k deals 
with the place of women in the life of India, ancient and modem^ 
ifiduding in its comprehensive scope studies of Savitri and of Sarojlni 
Naidu. The enquirer will learn much of the movements of soctal reform 
which chamoterije the present relations of the sexes in India^ and will 
gain an impression more just than current of the part which women play 
in Hindu cosmogony. In section eleven we come upon short persona] 
reminiscencea of Mr- GandhlT of Sister Hivedito^ of Sir J, C- BosCp and of 
Rabindranath Tagore—a section which does not altogether prepare us for 
the careful study of an aboriginal tribe with which twelfth section begins I 
The rest of the sectiDEi is devoted to folk-lore and folk-tiielodies derived 
from a variety of sources^ and its interest is iinqiicstiofiable- Traversing 
a short section devoted to Bengali and Singhalese proverbs* we come to 
the fourteentb section, containing four essays broadly outlining India's 
mission and India's infiuence- These will he read with respect by those 
to whom this volume makes an appeal The fifteenth and sixteenth 
sections are devoted to letters from the pen of cognoscenti, and to notea 
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C3q>1ainijng t!ie {Hjrposc of the coiupiJer^ and some of ihe ^ource$ from 
which she has worked^ 

From what has been wriwen in the course of this re?icw^ it will be 
plain that this collection deserves, close attention from all those who ate 
mtercsled in the cultural side of Hinduism^ For a complete syntheits of 
Indian culture h is perhaps necessary to place greater stress than the 
eompiler has found possible upon those sotirccrs through which the life and 
learning of Islam have been transmitted to form part of India's heritage; 
but it none the leas remain? true to say that a study o( this volume will 
bring the sympathetic eni^uirer more closely into touch with certain 
es&enttal realities cl the life of modern India than will a perusaJ of scores 
of formal treatises of the mote stereotyped viiriety. We wish the 
book a success in its original version which will justify its speedy transla¬ 
tion into English, 

The EiJFtRE of the Great Mogol: A TkaHri-ation of De Laet*s 
DESCuitnTOS OF India aho Fragment op Indian Historv^ By 
J. S. Hoy Ian il Annotated by S- N. Banerjeeu {Bombay : Tara^ 
/flmWij.) Us. 5.3. 

ji/s /afa liMii. When in 1631 Joannes de Laet published in 
London his bock on Indta^ “ De Imperio Magn^ Mogolis^" he could 
hardly have foreseen that three hundred years later two enterprising 
students of Indian history would find su^cient lUter^t in that little 
volume to warrant an English translation. Yet this fact in itself bears 
witness to the value of De Last's impressions^ and a perusal of them 
makes one wonder that this haa not been done before. It is true that the 
old Eleevier book was not an oHginaJ work based on personal eiperienceSp 
but a well-known geographer collected the very best materia] from 
authentic sources and moulded it with discrimination into his DescriptioF^^ 
The fiist part contains the geography and administration of the Mughal 
Empire^ and the second gives a hbtoty of the reigns of Akbar and 
Jehangir, originally composed by Pelsacrt and Van der Broecke, The 
book is tasterully ptinted,^ and the iext is embelhshed by scholarly notes. 

HisrroHv OF Telucu Litffaturf„ By P. Chenchifth and M. Bhujanga* 
Heritage of India Series. {Ox/ard ^nitxrnfy /Vvw^) 3s. net^ 

This slender volume gives for the first lime, at least in English, a history 
of Telugu llto^ture. The authors commence with the geneml background 
of Telugu literature and then trace its various periods. Brief, but quite 
satisfactory, accounts are given of the poets and authors and their 
respective works. The book serves as a handy introduction to the 
subject, and may lead to a greater interest in the literature of .Southern 
India. 

Rarindsanath Tagore: I^tters to a Friend. Edited by C . F. 
Andrews. (Ai&n axd Uxmn*} ys* 6(L net. 

The author has collected the letters sent to him by bis friends between 
the yean ].9[3and 1935^ and ha$ edited them in a very' aiiiactive form. 
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There trill be found here reneired evidence df the wide range of the poet't 
thoughts^ but there are no means of discovering what impreuion was 
made upon his mind by the countries on the Eujropean Continent which 
he visited after the war. ___ 

J^prA^^ Co3v$TiTUTiONAL PftOHLEMS. By Sir Sivaavkamy Aiyar^ K.CiS^i. p 
C.t.£^ (Bombay : jD. Taraf&revata.) las^ dd. net- 

K. 

The appointment of the Parliamentary CommUsidn to review the work 
of the ^fonUgo-Chelinsfdrcl Reforms has given rise to a series of books 
discussing Indian coiLvritutional problems. %'‘ery few of those who hate 
written on the question can claim the same experience of a^airs and the 
knowledge of details as the author of this book. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar 
is a Brahmin polidclan of moderate views ^ who was Advocate-General 
of Madras and Executive Councillor under the Minto-Morley dispensa¬ 
tion. After the introduction of the Reforms of T919 he played a leading 
part in the work of the hrst two Assemblies. A discussion of Indian 
con^dtudonal problems from the pen of one so loyal and so eiperienced 
in the serviE^e of the Government should be of considerable value to the 
British public and to the Simon Commission. 

The present volume is an enlargement of a cotirse of lectures delivered 
by Sir Sivoswomy Alyar at the University of Madras. The book beara 
the marks of its origin in the academic character of its dbcussion of more 
than one important problem. It is also possible that the mode of 
exposition suited to lectures before uni\"efsJty students and the amplihea- 
tion of analogies and precedents whkh djeof interest only to constituttonal 
Lheorists are r^ponsible for the bulk of the v'olume, which runs to over 
jSo pages. 

Sir Sivaswamj Aiyar bases his book on three assumptions with one of 
which the present writer is in entire agreement. He holds strongly that 
schemes which are based on the assumprion that Parliamentary govern^ 
ment is unsuitable to the conditions of India and of the East in general 
are out of the question^ partly on a prieri grounds and partly because 
the British Parliament committed by the declaration of 1917 (embodied 
in the prearabk of the Act of 1919) to the Introduction of responsible 
government. This Js in accordance with progressive Indian opinion. 

Sir Sivaswamy^s second assumption is that the dominion status does 
not imply unrestricted powers for the BoEninlon Legislature. Though 
this may be icchnioally true* I do not think anyone in India would accept 
the implication that, while the Got-ernment of India may be declared as 
possessing the powem of a dominion governmEnt, its rcsponaihilit}- to the 
Central Legislature shoujd be seriously restricted- Thisr as One writer 
has put It, would only be enthroning the Grand Mogul at Delhi^ instead 
of continuing him nt WhitehalL The essential point Ls that whatever 
independent authority is possessed by the Indian Covemmeut shcmld he 
subject to the direct control of the Indian people. The extent of the 
power surrendered by the Secrctaiy of Stale should be the extent of 
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responsible gmernment attairred by India* Tbc a^sumptiofi made by Sir 
Slvasn-amy Aiyar is capable of the iropikatian (hat even while (be 
responsibility of the Government to the Central Legislature is restricted, 
it is possible for the Govermnent of India to be of full dominion status— 
that totally independent of the control of Whiteball. Thb^ I am 
afraidt is a wholly unacceptable point of view. 

A third assumption of Sir Sivaswamy is that a real federal union is 
impossible because of (he attitude of (he Princes. This I consider to be 
quite iin(ruc. The Princes have never declared that they are against any 
lirtion with India* They have nuerely dalmjed—with perf«:t juslke—tlial 
in every proposal of that nature which would affect their rights and 
prerogativ-es they should be consulted. It stands to reason that federalism 
cannot be established in India at the dart^ of one of the parties to such 
a scheme* The Princes^ claim is that^ while British Indian poliddans 
and the British Indian Government have every right to decide on their 
own afiairs, any determination of quesricHis affecting British India and 
Indian States jointly should be not on the basis of dictation by one to 
the othect but on the basis of agreement by negotiation. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the proposals put forward by Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar. Hk main proposals amount to the eitension of self- 
government in the Prminoesp making the provincial administrations 
responsible to the l^siatures, and the introduction of a modihed form of 
dyarchy in the Central Government by reserving foreign policy and 
defence in the hands of the non-parliament ary executive^ In support of 
the latter proposal he quotes the Constitution of Malta In which the control 
of navalj military and air forces^ territorial waters, wireless^ and numerous 
other important subjects are excluded from the purview of the legislature. 
He would abolish the Council of the Secretary of State for India, but would 
evidently continue for some time more the powers of the Secretary of State 
as the representative of the ultioiatc authority of the Britiish Parliament. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar discuises the communal question at some length* 
He holds that the evils that flow from the recognition and enoauragesnent 
of communal claims are far too serious and patent tp require any elaborate 
argument to convince any unprejudiced outsider. While the method of 
separate representation is undeniably open to numerous and valid objec¬ 
tions, it is not so clear to others—as no doubt it is to Brahmin politicians 
—why the recognition of communal daims and the cncouragHnent of 
backward communities should, if pursued within reasonable limiti^ lead 
to any administrative or politicai difficult its. On the whole, however, 
Sir Sivaswamy's discussion of the qiMstion Is marked by broad-minded 
Liberalisui and an analytic insight into political affairs* 

The chapter on defence is a ludd and valuable conb-ibution on a 
subject which is intimately connected with the whole question of self- 
The four chapters dealing with Indian States constitute 
interesting reading* His general conclusion k : am firmly convinced 

that the policy of Imssis-falFe and non-inlcrfercnce in the affairs of the 
States is the wisest one to be followed. Any attempt to force the pace 
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will cause levulsicn aud provoke iriterfePHice and oppeddoci on tbe pari 
of the ruling Princes. The soda! and communal intejcouree of peuples, 
the interchange of ideas^ and the worldng of political institutions in 
British India are all forces whkh cannot fall to itrfluence the minds of 
the Rulers and the peoples of the State- The one thing that is necessary 
on the pan of aJI is to keep a clear eye on the goal and to take no 
steps that will encourage centrifugal forces or discourage the action of 
centripetal forces/* With this statement most Princes and their advisera 
in India will cordially agree. 

The book would have benefited greatly by a little compression. As it 
is> Sir Sivaswamy's weakness of discussing in many pages what he could 
have said in a paragraph has made the book rather an unwieldy volume. 
Sir Sivaswamy^s style is pleasanl and at times effective. The book is 
extremely well printed and got up. 

FAR EAST 

Nippkn SHmr^o RoNt or the National Ipeals of tkr Japanese 
People. By Yutaka Hibino, Translated by P- MdCcnrit 
(Camdridj^i Ukhvrftfy /Verr,) ys. fid- net. 

Mr. Hibino’s work Temuids me of Dr. Nitob^'s Busbido, The Soul of 
Japan.^ It wlB be lemembered that General and hladame Kogi's sdf- 
immolation soon after th^r Empero/3 death came a3 a greAt shock to the 
British, while to the Japanese it was an expre^ion of the greatf^t loyalty 
and intense patriotism. The writer of thb notice accepts and favours the 
Japanese outlooks What nobler self-negation can be imagined than that 
the General placed bis own sons in the fight for Fort Arthur into the most 
dangerous position and both of them died for their Emperor and for their 
country. When Nogi returned from the war, a deml-god, and covered with 
glory;, he alone would hardly look anyone in the face^ knowing that he could 
uot bring consolation lo those families who had lost their sons^ What a 
noble spirit, and what a great man 1 

The reader of this volume will feel inspired by such devoliou and will 
find in it the causes of Japan's greatness- It comes at an opportune mo¬ 
ment when the sense of duty and loyalty 1 nay^ character itself, is being 
weakened- It is to be hoped that the many fine lessons contained Id this 
lovely book are taken to heart by teachers and by pupils not only ia 
England, but also in the rest of the world. 


An Outune History or Japan, By Herbert H* Gowen. 

15s. net. 

Professor Gowen of Washington University wrote a few years ago ^'An 
Outline History of China which r«^stcted an unusual success^ being sold 
out within a short timfip After the authuris absence in the Far East the 
work was reprintech and is now again available. It b safe to predict a 
similar fate for the present volume. It opens with a pertment chapter on 
the Origin, Race and Language of Japaui and then proceeds to relate in 
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chronoIogiCAi otdfi- the bidlory from legendary tQ tbe pre^nt time. The 
author has been assisted in hit Ufk of collecting or eitmcting the most 
important passages of the nation^s history by japanese and American 
proressoTB^ in this case* at any tsite, a happy combination^ and ha^ produced 
vha^ may become a standard work in outline which the rapid enquirmr may 
pmfer to the detailjed and larger rolmne by Janies Murdock* It is, how- 
a pily that the author has not included reTercDoe in the bibliography 
of works by continental scholars. 


OiTFUNEi Hi 51 X>rv OF tHE Jafake$k Hrama, By F* A. Lombard* 
(^A//eft and Unw/n.) r6s. net. 

The author is well known for his woik on Pre-Meiji Bduoation," and 
has now placed us under a further obligation by his study of the Japanese 
drama. First the origms are tracedt then arrive at the Kagara or 

evening entcitainmentSL There follows a study of the Noh, of which Mr. 
Waiey has given an excellent account, and finally the Kabuki, or the art of 
song and dance^ concludes this valuable volume. Maturally it was not 
possible to give in 350 pages a complete history of the dramas which re¬ 
quire the presentation of much detail, but it is siifhcicat for the purpo$e 
the author had in mind. A welcome feature are the very varied selections 
of tianslatioiis from the Japanese, and the illustratioDs by Japanese artists 
reproduced both in the text and as plates- 


Malaya^ Fose^ Records, (^wj/ &/ iAi J^dtraied 

Sfafes.) 

t- Commercial Woods of the Malay Peninsula. 

a. Minor Forest Products. 

3* Commercial Timber Trees, 

This is a valuiible series on forest produas, and all three parts have 
been compiled by Mr. F. W. Fosworthy, The Gm part contains a chapter 
on the Consumption and Supplies of Wood in the Malay Peninsula. 
There follows a technical treatise^ with a long list of Malayaii woods 
in alphabetical order and other artidcsH The second part is devoted 
chiefiy to palmsj gums, oils and resins, and a number of plants. The 
third part is a stately volume of tp| pages* with a map and numerous 
plates. It is the first complete manual on Malayan trees and limbers, all 
the names being given, with their various designations, the dislricta where 
the trees are to be found, and a full description. These volumes fulfil 
requirements in every rc^t, and are, indeed, a model of what such 
publications should be. 


SlAii AlfD CAWnOOlA IN FOf ANO PAffTEL, WITH EXCURSIONS IN CHINA 

AMO Burma. By Raehd Wbeaten^t (OwjAr^.) vis. net. 

The author of this volume is an artist who combined business with 
pleasure by giving lessons in painting during her iraveb in the East* 
Hct approach was thro ugh Chinn, and a large pordon of the bpok is 
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devoted to Siam, Uie life of whidi» in its varied aspects^ w adrnLrably 
ctocribecL Tbe tUustradoiis, some in colauTt and the sketebes are by the 
aothorp and Ate a valuable sonn^e of mforrnatioD ftxr intending traveUer^ m 
aearcb of the picuiresqne. 

E^t$TE^tN WiNttows: Ah Artist's NctteS op Travel in Jafan> Hok¬ 
kaido, Korea, ChinAi a no the Philippines^ By E- Kekh. 

315 , net. 

Miss Keith has had the good fortune to stay some irtne in ihe Far East, 
and was able to paint some very interesting poitmita and landscapesp 
which were then ctii oti wood by Japanese artists, ITie twelve coloured 
iUustradons are copies of these woodcuu* and are accompanied by a teat 
of 1^5 pages. The street scene at Soochow and the Dight-scenes in 
Peking and Hongkong are especially attractive;! and it is a pity that the 
illustraLions are not more numerous. 

ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 

Memoirs op the Arch^ldcical Stfsviev of India. (Calcutta^ 
if/ Imii& 

No. 35* Bas-reliefs OF Bajiaml By D, Banerji, M,,4* lys. gd. 

No. 33- Pallava ARCHtXECTtJRR. Fait IL: Intermediate or M^malla 
Period. By A. H. Longhurst. 2is. gd. 

No. 34. A New Inscription of Darius from Hamadan* By Pro¬ 
fessor E> Hcr^feld, lod* 

fy E. B* Havell.) 

Since the Government of India from motives of economy ceased to 
supply the Bodleian and India Office Libmries with copies of all the 
photographs taken yearly by the officers of the Arduseologtcal Survey art 
students in Europe have been deprived of very valuable material for 
original research, and have to depend upon the selections made for them 
in the depattmental reports and in the rather highly priced Memoirs of 
the HAicb^ological Suni'ey of India.Though the department has always 
been very helpful to outside^ engaged in original reseaithj an artist looks 
upon sculptoret painting, and archiiecture with a diSereot eye from the 
scientific expert, and tbe printed lists of subjects published by the 
department are an insufficient guide unless they are accompanied by 
the actual photographs* 

It is obvious that the departmental experts engaged In the stneriuons 
work of exploration and conservation can find very little time for the 
preparation of artistic rnonogTaipha, and Mr. Banerji rnnst be coiupliinepted 
on the valuable imterlal he has collected for his essay on the bas-reliefs of 
Badnmi. He trCAts the subject, however^ entirely from the point of view 
of iconography, and his text Is very difficult to follow, as he omits all 
reference to the plates which illtLstiate it* Moreoveri he has been unfor¬ 
tunate tn his proof-reader^ for the list of illtistrations da« not correspond 
with ihc legends of the plates, the illustratiops of Cave IV. being wrongly 
attributed lo Cave III. 
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Thei most piking of tht sculptmres thft sh. beautiful bra^ets ia 
Cave IV^ illnstrated Ui Flates XIX, and XX.* and the ceiling paiiek 
ip the same cave shown in Plates XXVL and XXVIL The photographs 
generally bring otit the artist iq beauty of the sculpture by a judidcms 
choice oflight and shade ; but tbe artistic value of the monograph would 
have been much iocreased if a few plates had been added showing the 
co-ordination of the parts with the whole decorative 5cherne+ especially 
that of the interior of Cave IV", Though some of the sculpture is very 
fine in itself, it can be better appreciated when viewed as part of a grand 
andkiteciural scheme rather than as a series of <Air/ arranged in 
□niseum cases. 

Mr. A. FL Longhurst^ in his description of the famous rock-cuL temples* 
and palaces of Mamalbpuram, has given an excelletit summary 
of historical factSi and a very interesting account^ illustrated by photo^ 
graphs> of the methods employed by the masons in catting these mono- 
lithH out of the living nock* He has added a very careful detailed 
descnpEion of the monuments;, adcompanied by plans and illustratloris* 
which mate it easy to follow. In discussing the subjects of the sculptures 
he gives a number of interesting facts ascertained by e^epLoradon in recent 
years, which maJee it quite clear that the subject of the great rock- 
sculpture, known by local tradition as "Arjuna^s Penance" is really— 
as proposed by Dr. Vogel in 1910 in " Iconographical Notes on the Seven 
Pagodas,“ and M- Victor Golotibed in rgi4 in a lecture before La Socift^ 
Asiatique — the descent of the Ganges ai Kaillsa, or “ The Penance of 
Xing Bhaglratha,'^ described in the Rlmayana,'" i. 5^-44, 

Jtr* Longhurst believes with Dr» Vogel that ^lamallapuram was the 
port from which the J^allavas sent out emigrants to found colonies tn Java, 
Sumatra^ BorueOi and further East. This is probably true ; but 30 far as 
the sculptures are concemedabe bas reliefs of Hadami show closer affinities 
with the art of Borobudur and PtambanaTii than those of MamalLapuram. 

Atr. Longhursfs ntauograpb is a valuable contribution to the study of 
these great South Indian monuments^ but unfortunately the illtistiations 
will fail to satisfy artists acquainted with the beauty of Pallava sculpEurc* 
as the departmental photographer seems to have been obsessed with the 
idea of bringing out all the details in the highest possible light for the 
iconpgraphical expert to study. A Utile more leiicence on the part of 
ibe iconqigniphical enthusiast might add to the artistic value of these 
memoirs. 

Professor Herzfeld's notes on a new inscription of Darius from 
Hamadan. In which the King of Kings dchnes. the boundaries of his 
empire, are of considerable interest to the historian, and are not open 
to any artistic critidsui. 


BAUvi-CNiaN ANti Assyrian SctnmjRE ijr the British Muskvm. 
(Parish Pirn ^j/.) 

The above IS an English edition of Vol. XI. of An Atia/tVa, and the 
first vnlumc that deals with the Near East- The publisher here continues 
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the fijiB seiiet of reproductioRS which has been a noteworthy feature of the 
series from the beginning. The objects seem to stand out in absolute 
relJcf, and are so clear to the student that be scancelf needs to visit the 
^luseum. In faett the inscnptlonSf whenever they appear on the objecu^ arc 
plainly legible^ What hner examples of reproduction can be seen anywhere 
than Plaies43i 47-49 j or 59 ? Mr^ HaUf the successor of Mr^ King at the 
Bntish Museum, has selected the illustrationsi which he has prefaced by a 
somewhat brief introduction. A description of ah the plates follows on 
thirty p^es, and although these descriptions are generally of sufficient 
length, some might have been, with advauiage, tiaore detailed. But this 
volume la in every respect a worthy addition to a remarkable series^ 


Buried Treasures or Chinese TuRKEStAH. By A, von Coq, 
{j 4 /Un nnd iSa^net. 

The learned profesaor^s works on Chotscho and Die Buddhistiche 
Spatantike in Mittelasien In six volumes have already familiarized ns with 
his success as an aicha^ologlcal explorer. The present volume furnishes 
the English reader with an opportunity of keeping abreast with his achieve¬ 
ments p and he owes also a debt of gratitnde to the publishers for the 
excellent presentation of the work. Dr. voa Le Coq, somewhat belying 
the general reputation of Gertnan books of travel, is very dear in his 
account^ m:u^hal 3 ing his facts and drawing his conclusions with mathe¬ 
matical precision^ Miss Barwell, the translatort can claim credit for her 
share of the labour, as also the publisher for the fanltless illustrations Of 
the scenery, statues; and frescoes. It is a worthy and indeed almost 
indispensable complement to the publications of Sir Aurel Steim 


The Poems of Nizami. Described by Laurence Binyon. ( 5 /w^ih.) 

30s. net. 

This very beautiful volume contains In a folio sue coloured plirtes of a 
manuscript which was written for Shah Tahmasp of Persia from 1339 to 154 J 
by a celebnited scribe^ and is now preserved in the Brituh Museum. 
According to Dr. R. J^lartin it is the finest sixteenib-century Persian 
MS. in existence. No praise could be too high for the presentation of the 
plates. The first two give an illustration of the text, which is written in 
the Nastalig cburacier with exquisite decorations of Roral ornaments and 
birds and animals. There follow the miniatures by MiTok^ Mirza Ali, 
Sultan MuhammatL Mir Sayyid All, and Muzafilar All. 

The text is by Laurence Binyon, and contains notes on Shah Tahmasp 
and his artists, painting in Persia, the life Of Nizami, and his pwms^ 
Reference may here be made also to the English iranslaticm of the Seven 
PoTtTairs» or Haft Paikar, which was the latest of Nizami's great poem$, by 
Professor C* E* WilBOn. The price at which this scholarly and artistic 
production is issued to the public is commendably low. 
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pAi.»y«iiNA; A ToMflRAPHiCAL Itinbuakv, Being No. 4 of Oriental 
Explotaiions and Studies of the American Geographical Society. 
By Alois Musi). (Newf York.} 

The volumes of this series follow one another in fairly quick succession, 
and one marveb at the way the author is able to retd a1] the proofs and 
attend to its geoetitl publication. The proof-reading in this particular 
ease IS a very dilScolt task owing to the nuoierous Arabic words, all 
correctly transcribed. The State Printing Press al Prague des«ve praise 
for their part of the work. Professor Mitsil ts not only an excellent 
geo^pher, but also an historian and philologist. The plentiful notes show 
a wt e nowledge and great Icamingh Id the appendices classical authori- 
ti« are quoted at length, and Arabic geographies are examined- Again, 
a long bibliography, Aiabicand European, has been added, and a complete 
index. The final volume of this publication will be awaited with interest. 


ErioRAPUtA Zevlanica. Being Lithic and oiher inscripdons of Ceylon, 
edited and translated by Don Martino de Zilva Wickretiiasingh& 
Vol. 111. Parti. ipaB. (Ojdofd; f/witwarVy-fV*"".} 5s.net. 

^Uthough the process of this undertaking is somewhat slow, it must be 
u^owledged that its composition is so difficult and scholarly that the 
del^s appear inevitable. The new pan contains a complete chronology 
of Ceylon Irnm 483 to a.d. *815, when the last King of CeyUm was 
deposed by the English. Almost the whole of the remainder is taken up 
by a truly wonderful Index to Vol. 11 . of the “ Epigraphia," which is a work 
m It IS 10 be hoped thai the editor will have time and health to 

c^tinue his laborious work, and thus place scholare under 1 further 
obligation. 


ORIENTALIA 

The Ocaan op Storv. Edited by Mr. Fencer. Vols. IX. and X. 

{C&arits/, Sanytr.) 

(AWncvi/^ M. E. R. MAHTJtr.) 

The poblicatinn of the ninth and tenth volumes marks the conclusion 
Of the remarkable collection of stories contained ia “ llie Ocean of Story " 
tod it is fitting that, fulfilling the hope expressed in the preceding review 
the final Foreword should be written by an Indian. Sir Aiul Chatterjee 
has wisely chosen for his subject the light thrown on the social and 
economic hfe of India by the stories, which date from the century uievious 
to the establishment of the Muslim capital at Delhi. Amongst many 
points ^ interest to which the Foreword directs attention is the reason 
addne^ for the conquest of the Hindus by Islamism: «The synthesis of 
the philosophic tenets of Hinduism and Buddhism and the animistic rites 
and practices of the forest tribes had produced a mixture which was not 
CTlculati^ to impart either social or poHiitail stability to Hindu India in 
the coming struggle wah Isiam." It is also suggested that the lack of 
pa noltsm on the part of the general masi of population largely contri- 
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buted ta rCndcriRg Indin ^ti easy prey tci the Mio^Hm invaders. Sir Atul 
help^ us to visualize the eitomiDus changes irmught in India by the 
introductipn of the printiiig press, -fThich has etiabioated to a very great 
degree the pjeturesque i^Ie of the JCafAak. Although it was necessary 
that the latter should pass away with the iDCneasiog tide of tnodem 
civiLizatioQt it must not be forgotten that to his ofSce was due the '* mab* 
tenaocc of the Uteiaiy standard m the vernacular** and ^‘ihe gradual 
devdopmenl of a vigorous hiejature" in Hlndi^ Bengali, and Gvjerati^ 
With regard to the pressing quesbons of modero India-—marriage 
restrictions, the seclusion of womens and the remarriage of widowB—it ts 
pointed out that no marriage r^trictiDns are aUuded to In the stories^ and 
that did not induence occupations or professions. It is possible that 
the question had not yet been decided how or when those banters became 
fixed, and how Ikr they were due to the arbitrary power of the Brahmin 
priests- As regards the seclusion of women, it was customary even in 
Europe to deny women belonging to the upper and richer classes the 
freedom accorded to those of the middle and working dashes. American 
and English women have fieally broken doim these barriers for their own 
sei, and other countries are benefiting from their action. It would be 
interesting to collect an authology of Indian opinion on the position of 
women and whether they should be allowed to attain complete liberty^ 
Modem India might possibly re-echo the opinion of Ratnapmbhil (see 
VoL III., that she considered “the strict seclusion of women was 
“a mere social custom or rather folly ptoduced by jealousy. t\'Qmen of 
good family are guarded by their virtue as their only chamberlain. But 
even God Hicnseir can scarcely guard the unchaste. . . " 

The ninth volume contains the author's Epilogue, translated by Dr. 
L D. Bameth s.nd published for the first time. It consists of thirteen 
verses, and the only allusion the author makes to himself is in the twelfth 
verse m which the “Ocean" is ascribed to “Soma''as followsi " May 
this Ocean of Streams of Story, composed by the stainless^minded Soma, 
which has the semblance of very widespread waves^ be for the delight of 
good men's hearts.** This pious wish haa been amply fulEUed 1 In the 
Terminal Essay, and also in the Retrospect froin the pen of Mn Pender, 
there is a full account of the circumstances leading to the re-publication of 
Mr. Tawney‘s origina] translation of " The Ocean of Stoiy,** and the lines 
on which it should be produced. Mr. Peozer pays a welt-dcsurved tribute 
to the excellent series of Forewords^ each of whkh deals with the “ Ocean 
from a dUferent and most instructive point of view. In the Tenninal 
Essay is also included a r^ume of the framework of the stories, their 
arrangement and the position o! the various sub-stmes* together with the 
relation of the whole to Gu^Udhaya's Brihat-katha. The latter is considered 
far superior lo the notwithstanding the cBbm of Somadeva to 

rearrange the material at his disposal- This volume also includes a 
detailed Addenda and a complete Bibliography. 

The tenth volume is concerned only with technical matter. It com¬ 
prises a conelatioo table between Tawoey*s original edition of i33o'i&S4 
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Md Ihe present »ork; in aJphstKtical list of all the itiories, and 

Buddliist jatakaa^ a list of books into which the "Ocean'’ is divided; 
and, finally, a cbronolagical list of works on Ihe Brihat-kathl, with their 
recensions. Air. Penier explains thnt the Index at the end of the volume 
does not merely amalgamate the eighteen Indexes already published, but 
that it is largely an original and distinct work. He says that many refer¬ 
ences which were considered redundant or unnecessary have been omitted 
and others have been inserted for the first time. 'Hie whole forms a fitting 
cotidnaion to the preceding nine voiames. In dosing inadequate 

and imperfect notices we most heartily commend the perusal of the books 
to those who may desire to find themselves also immersed in " The Ocean 
of Story. “ 


SuHVA Naua^aks (Sun Adofmion> By His Highness Batasaheb Pant 
Piatinidhi, Chief of Aundh. {I^rinted and published at the Aundh 
Siatt Pros'). One Rupee. 

[Reuietmd bp John CAij>wiij,.JoHSSTOtr,) 

His Highness the Chief of Aundh has presented us with a remarkable 
book, and one which we could wish that the students and followers of the 
wilder lliglua of (so-called) Oriental occultism would read and ponder, 
because here is beyond doubt a fragment of the authentic mother lode. 
Just as in Japan there siirvtTes to this day some trace of the old Atlontean 
or possibly Polynesian tialurc-inagic in ihnjuda or ju-Ju/su^ which was the 
carefully guarded secret of the old, and now dying, noble caste; so do 
these traditional mudras or sacred postures ol the Hindu with their ac¬ 
companying mantras or ejaculatory phrases place within onr hands the 
keys to many hidden places of the human heart. They weretaughtby the 
wise rithis of old, and they five still in the oral teaching of the guru, the 
religious instpuctor who is the necessary tutor and father-confessor com¬ 
bined to every well-brought-up high-caste Hindu. 

In the space at our command it is impossible to give a satisfiictory 
account of the contents of this strangely beautiful book* To the average 
seeker of Oriental marvels it will have the same effect as the first farm- 
house food had on the town child in his country holiday, who complained 
that the country eggs possessed no taste. The others who chance across 
it will be bewildered, perhaps, by tbe weird postures and the wild whirl of 
Sanskrit mantras. To the few it will come as a cup of cold water in a 
thirsty land, and in their name at least we render thanks to our good friend 
His Highness the Chief of Aundh. 

The Most AffOEnr East : The Owektal Prelude to Europeah 
PRSMISTORT, By V, Gordon Childe. {Kegan Paul.) 15a. net. 

Professor Childe is the first authority to provide a handbook for the 
appreciation and understanding, in anticipation, of certain publications 
which have, as a matter of fact, not yet seen light. The great diacovenes 
in the Indus Valley and at Ur have only just become known, and only 
very few people realiu their value at the present momenL Tbe Director- 
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General of Archicolagy h preparing his work on the excavation^ and Mr- 
liall and Mr- Woolley have only lately cocnpleted the first volume of their 
work. Professor ChHde's object is not to forestall these Authorities, but 
to aUow future readers to understand the iEnportaLnee and the contents of 
the works which will be issued in time. We read in these ^cmating 
pages of the culture of thousands of years ago, and marvel at the achieve¬ 
ment of thc»e highly ctvilized people by what they have left behind. 

Here is a great opportunity for the puhiic to prepare itself for the gifts 
which will he showered upon it before v*ry long* Numerous illustrations 
adorn this charming work, and an excellent sketch map famtliarkeg the 
people with the places of the Ancient CivQixed East. 


GENERAL 

Asia Rooax. By hlarguerjte Harnson* {NaTf^r aad BraiJ^rs.) lys^ 
ncL 

fy Frakk Novce, c*s.r.^ c.b^e.} 

It is hardly to be wondered at that authors who travel as widely as Miss 
Hamson has evidently done should find it difficult to get all their facts 
correct. But surely it is not entirely beyond their powers to get their 
Statements of fact verified by those who have a closer acqusiintjnce with 
the countries they have visited than any traveller* however shrewd aud 
accurate an observer* cau hope to possess. On page 50 of her book. Miss 
Harrison tells her readers that Lord CurJEon’^s teform$i many of them 
wise and beneficial, were all nullified by his advocaE!y of an appallingly im¬ 
politic measure* the partidop of the Pro vine* of Bengal into two separate 
provinceSp"" and adds that '"the proposed tneasiiiep Uavj(A ffmr tm/ottred 
[the italics arc ours], gave birth to an era of violence, the lik* of which had 
not been seen before/' Every Indian scbcolhoy knows that Bengal was 
Actually partitioned from 1905 tiB 1913+ On page 196 there is the extra- 
ordinary statement that the India Office no longer performs the liiisan 
service between the Native States and the Crowti, ms the States have an 
official represetitative in a High Commissioner with the Bame status as the 
High Commissioners of the Dominions. It will be news to the High 
Commissioner for India that he is the official represenLative of the Indian 
States in England f 

Again, on page 19®, Miss Harrison says that formerly all the higher 
branches of the Public Services in India—*^thai vast and cumbersome 
administrative machinery " (India has probably fewer officials in pmpertioD 
to its population than any other country iii the world)—were stalfed 
entirely by British officials, and that one of the chief grievances the 
Indian Natfonalists from the early days of the Indian National Congress 
had been that Indians had not b^n adtnitied to the Civil Service. The 
Indian Civil Service has, of course* always been open to Indians through 
the channel of the competitive examimtion in England. The grievance of 
the Congress was that simulraneous examimtions were not hdd in England 
and in India, a substantul gricrance possibly, but one of an entirdy 
different character from that which Miss Harrbou declares to have existed 
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until the iniroductian of ihft Montague-Chelmsford Rdbnns. On page 213 
she gives the number of workmen employed in the ** spinneries of Bombay 
as sSpOOOj wbertis it is over 1501000- 

In comiKirison wtih enors such as these that 00 page Jp7 is vcniaL Miss 
Haimon, in cxpouncUng the niysteriei of dystrchy, tnendoiis that it is very 
easy for a Minister who has control of a transfetrud" subject like 
Agriculture, to claim that the failure to carry out important trrigalion 
projects promij^ to the inhabitants of a certain district is due to the 
reduction of his appropriation by the Governor in order to provide more 
money for some unpopular ** resetrcd ** subject^ such as the creation of a 
larger police forces The grievance which has been voiced by some 
Ministers is that they have no power to spend money on Irrigattoa at alh 
as it is a ** reservedsubject. 

Those of Miss Harrisod's readers who kriow India will wonder how far 
an author who is guilty of such misstatements as these, aj^d who puts 
forward such a p^pable exaggeration as that nearly as many lives have 
been lost through conflicts in Europe and Asia since the end of the War 
as were lost in the four terrible years between 1914 and 1918^ can be 
regarded as an authority on the Asiatic situation generally^ But the book 
ought not to be lightly dismissed as valueless on account of these blunders. 
It is true that Miss Harrison^s opinions would carry greater weight if she 
had taken more trouble to make sure of her facts, but^ notwithstanding 
this important limitationp she has given a useful and, on the whole, 
impartial survey of the political situation in every country in Asia, Like 
most American writers, she has little respect for the way in which the 
Allies handled Eastern adaim after the war, and shows an imperfect 
appreciation of the didicLikies they had to encounter and of the way in 
which they were handicapped in dealing with them by the lack of any 
assistance from the statesmen of her own country. 

It is impossible in the space of a brief review 10 give even the most 
summary ouiline of the conclusions of an author who has sun-eyed the 
forces at work In seventeen countries^ Some of these conclusions have 
already been fakihed by events^ and Miss Harrison's view that *'in Kabul, 
many of the issues between l^nin and Muhammad will perhaps be 
brought to a head, for King Amanullah may be considered to dispute 
with Ibn Saoud of Nejd today the right to appear as the champion of con¬ 
servative Islam"' reads curiously in the light of recent happenings^ 

It is no matter for surprise that this should be so, for Miss Harrison’s 
book demonstrates on almost every page how kaleidoscopic the Eastern 
scene now is, and how inappropriate is the adjective ** unchanging *' when 
applied to it. British readers will welcome her appreciaiioa of the well¬ 
being adbrded by the British administration in Iraq, which has the merit 
of consistency and uniformity so conspicuously lacking In that of the 
French in Syria^ and leaders of advanced opinion in India will do well 
to ponder her conclusion that ‘Hf the breach between England and India 
Lt widened^ India must almost inevitably fall under the domination of 
Russia and her Eurasian culture, unlesSr as soinc people think potsibLc^ 
she is ibsorhed in a Far Eastem bloc tinder Japanese domination-'’ 
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DEBATES IN THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES 


OUR MAIN LINK WITH INDIA 

[■^is stenogmphic report, which wu talcea in the Chamber of Princes, 
deming with the Maharaja of Patiala's resolucios, is of such widcspttiad 
interest that we think our readers will agree that it » worth; of the closet 
stud;. We hope from time to time to publish in sitnilar detail such of the 
debates of the Chamt^ of Princes^now for the first time open to the 
Press—as wethiuk of interest from thetr beariog upon the general problems 
of the British CotDiooawealth.] 

Proceedings op the Third Day, February 13, 1929, 
H.E. THE Viceroy Presidinc 

H.Ii. THE Maharaja of Patiaxa : Your Excellency, Your 
Highnesses,— Ihe resolution which I have the honour to 
move deserves, I suggest, our most careful consideration. 

It reads as follows: 

" While adhering to their policy of non-intervention 
in the affairs of British India and repeating their 
assurances of sympathy with its continued political 
progress, the Princes and Chiefs composing this 
Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncements of a 
section of British Indian politicians indicative of a 
drift towards complete independence, desire to plate 
on record that in light of the mutual obligations arising 
from their treaties and engagements with the British 
Crow'n they^ cannot assent to any proposals having 
for their object the adjustment of equitable relations 
between the Indian Stales and British India, unless 
such proposals proceed upon the initial basis of the 
B ri t ish con nect ion. ’' 

Your Excellency, we have always refrained from any 
interference with British Indian politics, and we have not 
the least intention of departing from this salutary rule. 
But the complete severance of the British connection, which 
has been advocated by a section of British Indian political 
thought, is not a matter which affects British India alone. 
It would be a matter of indifference to us if we had no 
desire for ultimate federal relations with British India, with 
proper safeguards, or if ive had no treaty obligations with 
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tlie British Crown to discharge. But that is not so. Our 
ties with British India are close. We are linked to British 
India politically, historically, economically. These ties 
wilU we hope, become even more close in the future. We, 
therefore, regard it as our duty to give suitable and timely 
expression of our deep concern lest the developments in 
British Indian politics should be such as to create an unsur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of closer relations between 
British India and Indian India, or such as to prove 
inconsistent with the due discharge of our mutual treaty 
obligations with the British Crown. 

The reasons why such suggestions necessarily evoke our 
lively concern arc not far to seek. 

In India, taken as a whole, our interests are of a magni¬ 
tude only second to those of British India. Territorially, 
the Indian States, if Burma be excluded, constitute nearly 
one half of the total peninsula, while their population 
numbers upwards of seventy millions. We feel w'e are 
entitled to an adequate voice in shaping the ultimate policy 
of the whole country. Your Excellency, it is our profound 
conviction that in the best interests of India herself, the 
British connection should be maintained. Provision must, 
of course, be made for changing times and for progressive 
developments, hut, granted these, we believe that India will 
be 3 greater and a more prosperous land as a federation of 
autonoinous states and provinces within the Empire than she 
would be outside the Empire. This being our conviction, 
we can only regard any movement in British India in the 
direction of complete independence as likely to injure the 
best interests of the country, and also as calculated to 
postpone the establishment of an equitable and friendly 
adjustment of interests between the States and British 
India for the good of India as a whole. 

So far, Your Excellency, 1 have been looking at the 
matter from the common-sense material point of view. But 
there are other factors to be considered. We ourselves 
have entered into solemn reciprocal obligations with the 
British Crown, which we must discharge in the future, as 
we have done in the past. These obligations entail the 
maintenance^ of an honourable connection, importing 
respect by either party for its own duties and for rights of 
the other, between India and Britain. Without such a 
connection, we feel that these mutual rights and duties 
cannot be discharged. Hence, tjuite apart from our con¬ 
viction that the inclusion of India within the British com¬ 
monwealth is vitally necessary to the well-being of the 
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country, we feet that the suggestion of independence 
conveys a menace to the due discharge of those reciprocal 
rights and obligations which arise out of our solemn treaty 
obligations, and are the foundation of our relationship with 
the British Crown, 

Your Excellency, we desire to make it clear that we imply 
no hostility to British India. On the contrary, we have 
always expressed our sympathy with the aspirations of 
British India which we regard as legitimate. We unhesi¬ 
tatingly reaffirm this sympathy, and not merely in a con¬ 
ventional sense. We have always contributed to the extent 
of our power, towards the educational, humanitarian, and 
progressive activities in British India; we have always 
refrain^ from doing anything which might thwart or retard 
the political progress in British India towards dominion 
status. We have no intention of ever doing that. We 
recognize that British India has as much right, within its 
exclusive sphere, to aspire to rise to its full stature, as the 
States have to enjoy fully the rights they are entitled to 
exercise. But just as we cannot, fairly, take any step in 
matters involving the common interest of British India and 
Indian India, wjthout paying due regard to the legitimate 
rights of the former, so we on our part claim the same con¬ 
sideration from British India in matters which involve us 
along with them. Differences with our friends in British 
India will only arise when their conceptions of their rights 
extend to a d^ree which causes them to claim an exclusive 
control over interests which, owing to considerations alike 
of history and politics, are not theirs and theirs alone. This 
r^ilution is intended, as stated above, to express, in due 
time, our apprehensions lest developments should occur In 
British India, which may hinder the cultivation of those 
closer ties designed to lead up to the equitable adjustment 
of the interests of British India and Indian States on a 
federal basis. Our one desire is to cement our relations 
with British India consistently w'ith the due discharge of our 
duty to our States and our treaty obligations with Britain. 

Finally, Your Excellency, we w*ish to emphasize our 
l^lief that any constructive settlement of the Indian situa¬ 
tion must take due notice of the legitimate interest of all 
the three parties concerned—I mean Great Britain, British 
India, and the Indian States. Only by taking due account 
of all three can statesmanship ultimately prepare the way 
for any permanent constructive work. We ourselves believe 
that fficre lies before India a great and worthy future, in 
keeping with the traditions of her glorious past. Let us. 
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whether we be the representatives of the British Crown, 
British Indian leaders or Indian Princes, see to it that our 
activities and our energies move harmoniousSy to the task 
of building up an Indian federation, founded upon a 
mutual respect for each other’s rights, which shall remain 
a constituent and autonomous part of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

H>H. THE Maharaja of Kashmir: Your Excellency, 
Your Highnesses,—1 beg to associate myself whole¬ 
heartedly with His Highness, the mover of the resolution, 
in ail that he has said. The loyalty of the Ruling Princes 
of India to the British Crown is not an empty phrase nor a 
mere figure of speech. It has been demonstrated on every 
possible occasion in the past, and we are proud to feel that 
this sentiment animates us as strongly today as ever. 1 
have always scrupulously kept aloof from British Indian 
politics, and I have no desire to preach a sermon of any 
kind to any section of our friends in British India. 1 con- 
hne my remarks entirely to our own interests and obliga¬ 
tions in the matter, Our Treaty relations are with the 
British Crown, and we are bound to treat the friends and 
enemies of the King-Emperor as our own friends and 
enemies respectively. In cases of difference of opinion on 
matters of joint concern to British India and the Indian 
Slates, there is obviously only one authority that can decide 
—namely, the British Crown—just as much as in a case of 
difference of opinion between New Zealand and Australia 
or Canada and Newfoundland. 

In my own case, as the Ruler of a State having the 
privil^e of guarding hundreds of miles of a frontier where 
three Empires meet, I inherit a very special responsibility. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that, as in the past, so in 
the future, Kashmir will always fulfil the responsibility and 
the obligations it owes to the British Crown by virtue of its 
Treaties. Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of the States, it is a truism to say that our interests are 
identical with those of the British Government, and what¬ 
ever affects the stability or the strength of Great Britain in 
India equally affects not only the stability and strength of 
the Indian States, but that of the whole of India. 

In conclusion, I may say that federation seems to me a 
higher ideal than isolation. It is my deep conviction that, 
as the years go by, a self-governing British India and the 
autonomous Indian States will find greater opportunities of 
mutual service and promotion of their respective aims and 
ideals under the common segis of the Bntish Crown in a 
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British Commonwealth of nations than under any other 
scheme of political relationship. 

H.H. THE Mawahaja op Bikanxr: Your Excellency, 
Your Highnesses,—It is not necessary for me to speak at 
any great length in supporting the very important resolution 
which has just been moved by His Highness the Chancellor. 
It was only the other day—namely, on September 9 last, 
at a dinner which I gave in Bikaner in honour of my Prime 
Minister, Sir Manubhai Mehta, on the eve of his departure 
for England to take part in the Princes^ work there con¬ 
nected with the Indian States Committee—that I took the 
opportunity of explaining at considerable length the views 
and sentiments and the attitude and outlook of the Princes 
and States on the various important matters prominently 
before us at the present moment—views which, 1 believe 
I am not incorrect in saying, are held not exclusively by 
myself, or shared by only a small number of the Ruling 
Princes of India, but by at least the great majority, if not 
—as f would fain hope—by our entire Order, and which 
furthermore represent sober opinion in our Indian States. 

At the same time, in regard to a resolution so important 
as the one now under discussion, and which must of 
necessity cover a wide field and diverse subjects, it is the 
duty of every'one, whether belonging to the States or British 
India, to make as clear as possible the terms of this resolu¬ 
tion as well as our attitude in regard to its subject-matter, 
so as to leave no room for any honest misunderstanding or 
deliberate misrepresentation. It is also best for us all to 
be perfectly frank. 11 pays invariably, at least in the long 
run, and leaves no room for imaginary calculations or false 
expectations. 

His Highness the Chancellor’s resolution moved today 
on behalf of the Chamber of Princes covers two important 
points. It attempts to make it clear: 

(1) that the Princes and States of India can have 
noting to do with any proposals, having for their 
object the adjustment of equitable relations in India 
of the future between the Indian States and British 
India, which, as has been urged by a section of British 
Indian politicians, have as their goal the complete 
independence of India, and thus the severance of the 
British connection; and 

(2) the_ Princes* attitude towards, and sympathy for, 
the legitimate aspirations of our brethren m British 
India for attaining full Nationhood under the aegis of 
the Imperial Crown. 
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It should not be necessary to labour the hrst point. 
Honour and g^ood faith demand that eli parties concerned 
should pay scrupulous regard to treaties and engagements, 
which have created mutual rights and obligations—and 
here may 1 in all friendliness add that the States insist upon 
British India also respecting our treaties and rights. The 
Princes of India have all along assessed at a very high 
value the sanctity of plighted faith; and in doing their 
utmost to live up loyally to the high moral qualities of 
integrity of word and sacred ness of compact, they have 
often cheerfully carried on the struggle and borne heavy 
sacrihces. Thus it will be clear that apart from our feelings 
of per^nal loyalty and attachment to His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor, we are intimately bound to the British 
Crown through our treaties and engagements, which in 
themselves render it impossible for the Princes even to 
countenance, much less to lend their support to, any such 
fantastic and impossible proposals which aim at complete 
independence and the severance of the British connection. 

Moreover, it is my honest conviction, as 1 am sure it is 
that of Your Highnesses, that India can find no ampler 
scope for its continued constitutional advancement or 
greater security for its future well-being than in the Com¬ 
monwealth of the British Empire. As a single instance in 
support of my argument, it will suffice to point to the sure 
shield offered to us all in India, with our extensive sea 
co^t, by the might of Britain's Navy, not to speak of the 
defence and protection of our far-flung frontiers guaranteed 
to India by the British Army. And where else for the 
orderly and peaceful development of our country can we 
look for all the resources and facilities which the most 
powerful Empire in history can offer us ? 

In this connection I would refer to the significant pro¬ 
nouncement made on the subject not long ago by General 
Smuts with reference to similar talk about the complete 
of South Africa and its breaking adrift from 
the Empire. He pointed out, so far as I recollect, in much 
stronger language, that without the British Navy behind 
them the inde^ndence of South Africa would not be worth 
much for any length of time. 

We, the Princes and people of the Indian States, are 
^rselves Indians; and we do most sincerely wish our 
Motherland and fellow-countrymen well, and we do equallv 
sincerely look forward—as proudly as any British Indian^ 
to the day when our united country will attain to the full 
eig t of its political stature, as in every way an equal, 
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and fully trusted, member of the comity of nations within 
the British Empire, and as much respected as any other 
self-governing^ British Dominion. 

This has already brought me to the second point of our 
resolution. As 1 have pointed out on more than one 
occasion, many Princes have within this Chamber and 
without, and not only In India but also in England, gone 
out of their way not merely to express their sympathy with 
the legitimate aspirations of British India, but we haVe, as 
occasion demanded, further urged that generous and liberal 
measures be taken early to accelerate the constitutional 
advancement of British India w’ithin the Empire, 

And today we have in this resolution again reiterated that 
we adhere to our policy of non-interference in the purely 
domestic affairs of British India and have repeated our 
assurances of sympathy with its continued political progress 
—by that towards dominion status, or self-government 
under the <cgis of the British Crown, or whatever other 
system compatible with our ideal might be desired and found 
most suitable for British India. But it would obviously 
be futile and in vain for any section in British India to seek 
to make terms w'lth the Indian States, the Princes and their 
subjects for any readjustment in the future policy of this 
country unless the basis of such negotiations was without 
mental reservation of any kind, or if the dominion status 
now asked^ for Is ultimately to be only a cloak for the goal 
of separation and complete in dependence- 

And here. Sir, may I be permitted to say with what 
gratification I read, as I am sure was the case with my 
brother Princes, the words addressed by Your Excellency 
a few days ago in the Imperial Legislative Assembly, giving 
an assurance to British India that the memorable Declara¬ 
tion of 1927 stands, and will stand for all time, as the 
solemn pledge of the British people. 

When a few weeks ago in informal discussions amongst 
ourselves the proposal was mooted for this resolution to 
be moved by His Highness the Chancellor, some of us 
naturally also took into consideration the question as to 
whether such action on our part was capable of being 
honestly misunderstood in the country; but—as was pointed 
out during such deliberations—when the te.vt of the resolu¬ 
tion w'as read as a whole it was not only clear that we were 
not thwarting in any way the constitutional advancement 
of British India, but that far from opposing w'e were really 
lending our moral support to the leaders of British India 
who—for instance, in Calcutta last Decernber—succeeded 
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in getting rejected the resolution moved by an extreme 
section of politicians for complete independence. And it 
is in this spirit that we all trust that our actions and 
delibet^ations today will be viewed by all impartial and 
fair-minded men in British India. Before concluding, I 
would incidentally also observe that proof of the wisdom 
of justiheation of Your Highnesses’ decision last Monday 
to throw open to the Press and the public the meetings of 
our Chamber in their entirety is forthcoming in a most 
practicable manner much earlier than might ordinarily have 
been the case. For there can be few resolutions and dis¬ 
cussions like the one now engaging our attention which, 
unless undertaken in the fullest light of publicity, are 
more capable of producing misunderstanding, or even 
misrepresentation, and of creating suspicions in the minds 
of the people and the Press of British India. It requires 
no great powers of imagination to realize what might not 
have been said in regard to our discussions, and even our 
motives, in taking up this subject today. It will be easily 
perceived that had our sittings been held in seclusion and 
our proceedings not been available to the Press and the 
public, all kinds of rumours—even distorted versions—- 
gone round ; and, through ignorance and alarm, 
and in some cases the deliberate perversion of facts, the 
wildest canards would have like a snowball gone round 
and gathered strength, when the Chamber of Princes, as 
well as individual Rulers taking part in today’s debate, 
would not only have been represented—but believed by 
many an honest individual in British India—as thwarting 
India s institutional advancement. Today, with our 
deliberations taking place in public^, with the reporters of 
the Press present tn this Chamber, and our proceedings 
reely available to all and sundry both in British India and 
our States, the Chamber of Princes, as w-ell as each one of 
us, are m the strong position of being able conclusively to 
^ow to the entire world that nothing has been done bv the 
Lhamber of Pnnees contrary to their oft repeated declara- 
ttons. Except those who are not open to reason, every 
tair-minded person in British India will now be in a position 
o understand that we stand for evolution and not for 

stand—and stand unflinchingly, 
ast y and irrevocably, and regardless of all sacrifices 
of the British connection, as well as 
th#» equate safeguarding and correct recognition of 
and our privileges and prerogatives of ourselves 
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H - H. THE Maharaja of Kapurthala ; Your Excellency, 
Your Htghnesse&r—As 1 am convinced that ihe resolution 
moved by His Highness the Chancellor truly reflects the 
spirit that animates our Order, I rise to give it my whole¬ 
hearted support. 

We invariably scrupulously avoid meddling in the affairs 
of British India, and, as the resolution clearly indicates, 
we mean to adhere to that policy. The Indian Rulers 
have never by covert or overt means sought to retard the 
progress of the people of British India towards the declared 
goal of responsible Government under the aegis of the 
British Crown. We wish British India well and earnestly 
desire that she should succeed in achieving that goal as 
rapidly as circumstances may permit, and T believe that 
the vast majority of our fellow-countrymen in British India 
hold this view. 

But of late we find that in their public utterances certain 
British Indian politicians have preached the doctrine of 
independence—f.e., severance of the British connection. 
In the interests of our country we, the Princes, feel bound 
to place on record our emphatic disassociation from such 
a doctrine or policy. We realize that no greater disservice 
can be rendered to the cause of India than to propound and 
advocate such a policy. We are fully persuaded that India 
cannot do without England, that without England's good¬ 
will and assistance she cannot reach her appointed destina¬ 
tion, and after achieving it cannot maintain that freedom 
at which her political leaders are aiming. At all events 
the Ruling Princes of India have no doubt in their minds 
as to the course they themselves are determined to follow. 
They will never consent to the rupture of that connection 
which has been such a blessing for this country in the past 
and which in future will be a guarantee of its safety and 
salvation. 

H.H. THE Maharaja of Alwar^ Your Excellency, 
Your Highnesses,—Even one day previous to our opening 
the gates of the Chamber to the public and the Press in 
order that our secret machinations and our mischievous 
purposes may be finally disclosed to the public, I noticed 
that a statement appeared in a paper that I bad violently 
and Strongly opposed the resolution regarding the opening 
of the galleries of this House 10 the Press, despite the fact 
that I was the mover of the original resolution, and despite 
the fact that I said, when the resolution was being discussed, 
that I W’holehcartedly supported it, 1 merely pointed out 
two difficulties. Today the resolution that ts before us is 
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one that is still more capable of being misunderstood in 
British India, unless it is very emphatically and clearly 
known what our intentions arc. Some of Your Highness 
have already spoken on this resolution, and have explained 
what the motives are behind it, I believe there is not a 
single voice in this Chamber that has ever said—at least 
to my knowledge—that they do not very cordially wish 
British India every success in their endeavours to attain 
the position they seek, or, even further, than what we in the 
Indian States already possess with regard to the Govern¬ 
ment of our own States. The point that really requires 
emphasizing, the point that really requires to be made 
perfectly clear, is that we have treaties made with the 
East India Company. Those treaties, according to the 
Proclamation of 1S57, w'ere taken over by the British 
Crown, and indeed the responsibilities and the obligations 
lie on one side with the Crown and on the other side with 
the Rulers of Indian States; and most of these treaties 
emphatically state that the friends and the enemies of the 
one shall li« the friends and the enemies of the other. 
Now these treaties were not made in the time of any of the 
present generation (1 believe five, six, eight, or ten genera¬ 
tions ago), and therefore in accordance with those pledges, 
if nothing else, given by our ancestors, it is surely our 
simple duty to see that our own obligations and our own 
engagements are fulfilled. We naturally emphasize, and 
very rightly so, that having entered into treaty relations 
with the Company and then with the Crown, we are tied 
by bonds of mutual contact w*ith the Croivn, which is the 
head of the British Empire, and thus it is inconceivable— 
unless we are false to ourselves—and 1 do not think that 
any of out own countrymen, any one of our own Order, 
would wish that we should be otherwise than true to our¬ 
selves, and in these circumstances it seems to me perfectly 
natural, and there is nothing untoward tn the fact that we 
are merely stating, according to the resolution moved by 
Hts Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, what our treaties 
have laid down and vrhat our tradition has brought down : 
the simple fact that our connection remains with the Crown 
and w'ill remain with the Crown. Therefore any scheme 
that may be suggested or proposed in any part of the 
country contrary to that principle, guided by any motive 
whatsoever, would certainly be contrary to our principles, 
to our treaties, and to our traditions, and therefore we 
could in no circumstances be a party towards giving not 
only our acquiescence to it, but would give our emphatic 
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denial to the principle itself. But, if I may say one word, 
1 am somewhat astonished myself that the second kind of 
propaganda should go about even in my own country in 
the other half which does not belong to the Indian States. 
(I am not correct in speaking of the other half because it 
is two-thirds.) However, be that as it may, whatever their 
policy may be, whatever their principles may be—and it is 
somewhat strange certainly that the very father and the 
very son in a matter like that are in direct opposition to 
one Mother—nevertheless the fact remains that I am not 
certain ^at that is going to be tlie best way of achieving 
^at which we pray will be their good fortune to achieve 
in a very short time, in order that with the British Crown 
as the supreme head, the Indian States and British India 
may work out their mutual solution of advancement and 
progress towards the goal which we all wish will be achieved 
as early as may, by providential grace, be endowed to us 
of reaching dominion status. Therefore I only want to 
emphasize that the resolution that has been moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala very clearly and very 
emphaltcally states that while we wish, and we cordially 
do so, British India every prosperity and happiness in its 
goal, and in Its advancement towards that goal of dominion 
status, we completely dissociate ourselves from any wild 
theories, apart from the fact whether we do so from one 
motive or another, whether we do so merely to state facts 
and to emph^ize them, or to blow the trumpet in order to 
show' that which we already possess—-namely, our loyalty. 
Nevertheless from the point itself it seems to me that if I 
at least belonged to British India, 1 should certainly think 
that it was not the earliest and surest method of achieving 
the goal which they themselves have in view. But I am 
not present here to offer advice to anybody. I am here 
only to state that we cordially wish, as one-third of India, 
that United India, which after all is to a great e^ttent 
cemented by blood, although divided by political entities, 
should march forw'ard with their respective obligations to 
the Crow'n and the British Government, guiding us towards 
the goal which the British Government, British India, and 
the Indian States have in view. 

/^■H. THE Chief oe Sakgi-i : Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses,—J rise to support the resolution'which His 
Highness the Chancellor and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir have just moved and seconded with their usual 
eloquence and ability. I esteem it a high privilege to asso¬ 
ciate myself wholeheartedly with the sentiments expressed 
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by Their Highnesses regarding the value of British 
connection for India. A small section of British Indian 
politicians has recently been advocating complete severance 
of this connection. Even in British India it is looked upon 
as a gesture representing extreme impatience at what is 
conceived as undue delay in giving India a status equal to 
that of the self-governing dominions in the British Empire, 
Many prominent Indian leaders have publicly dissociated 
themselves from the advocates of complete Independence 
for India, We Princes, too, who have ever so great a 
stake in the country, and who have always definitely ranged 
ourselves on the side of ordered progress, feel that the 
snapping of the link which binds India to the Empire 
will be nothing short of calamity such as w'e have never 
experienced before. It is our profound conviction that the 
British tie is vitally necessary to enable India to rise to 
her full stature, to make her full measure of contribution 
to the progress of humanity. Well may we look upon the 
union of England and India, Europe and Asia, the West 
and the East as a providential blessing. The bond which 
binds us to the Empire has had its roots deep dowm in the 
personal tie of loyal devotion and attachment ivhich we 
cherish towards His Gracious Imperial Majesty' the King- 
Emperor, As in the case of my State, so doubtless in 
that of other States, our union with the Empire has been 
founded on a basis of mutual appreciation and ancient 
friendship. It has successfully stood the stress and strain 
of neariy a centup' and a half, and has been continualiy 
strengthened during the period. We Princes have de- 
wloped a sense of partnership in the Empire, and we feel 
that our States can have a complete expression of their 
individualities in participating in howsoever humble a 
de^ee^ in common realization of the ends for which this 
splendid British Empire stands—the preservation of peace, 
the maintenance of freedom, and the furtherance of the 
culture of the vast units of the Empire. We are, therefore, 
definitely oppo^d to any drift towards complete inde¬ 
pendence. This cannot be reckoned as any indication of 
the continued political progress of British 
^ There is indeed no reason why wo shouid not 


sympathize with the aspiration of our brothers across the 
borders to achieve a legitimate political advance by con- 
frt ineans The British Government are pledged 

^extend responsible Government to British India, and the 
secretary of State’s announcement of August 20. loi?. 
was graciously reafRrmed by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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so lately as January 28. 1929, m the inaugural address 
with which he opened the current session of the Legislative 
Assembly. We are not apprehensive that a self-governing 
British India will be a source of danger to our future. 
Under the aegis of the British Crown we can both live and 
achieve our highest destiny with advantage to each other 
and to the rest of the Empire. 

It might perhaps be urged against us that any protesta¬ 
tions of ours regarding the value of the British connection 
are bound to be taken at a discount, especially at a time 
when we are representing that our position has suffered not 
a little in respect of the relations between British India 
and our States. It is, however, well known that it is only 
on the basis of our connection with the British Crown that 
we desire to have any equitable adjustment of these rela¬ 
tions. This is the acid test we are prepared to be subjected 
to as regards the value we attach to our connection with 
England. We want to make it plain that we would have 
no redress at the cost of our pHghted word. We value our 
engagements with the British Crown above everything else, 
and we want to remain loyal to the obligations imposed 
upon us by our agreements. We have stood by our word 
in the past, we have fulfilled our obligations on occasions 
of grave Imperial crises, and we have built up a proud 
tradition of the highest regard for the sanctity of solemn 
pledges. We desire to remain as true to our word in the 
future as in the past. We humbly desire to assure the 
British Government and Hts Imperial Majesty that they 
may count on our keeping up these ideals which we have 
always cherished. I have great pleasure, therefore, in 
supporting the resolution. 

H.H, THE Raja of Mandk Your Excellency, Your 
Highnesses,—I rise to support and associate myself whole¬ 
heartedly with the resolution moved by His Highness the 
Chancellor, and 1 congratulate him for the foresight he 
has exhibited in bringing forward this resolution tn this 
House. While I have full sympathy with the aspirations 
of my brothers in British India to work out their future 
destiny within the British Empire, 1 am most emphatically 
of opinion that the recent movement started by a certain 
section of British Indian politicians towards independence 
is most suicidal. We have seen over and over again that 
the British commonwealth of nations has proved the 
greatest factor for maintaining world peace; and any 
person or body of persons who try to weaken the British 
connection with our country are, in my opinion, the greatest 
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enemies of mankind. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
greatness and importance which our country has achieved 
during the last 150 years due to her connection wth the 
British Crown, and I am a firm believer that India is 
destined to play a still greater part in the international 
^tmcils under the guidance of the British Crown. Your 
Excellency, I honestly believe that the greatest service we 
the Pnnces of India, can render to the British Empire is 
by reforming our administrations and bringing them up to 
the present-day standard of Government. It is only thus 
that we can keep our people loyal and steadfast to ourselves 
and be of assistance to the British Crown. 

H.H. THE Maharaja of Dewas {Senior Branch) : Your 
Excellency, Your Highnesses,—Tlie subject-matter of the 
resolution before this House is such that it really requires 
no comment. The existence of the Indian States in their 
present form is primarily based on the politically deep- 
rooted lies w'lth the Crown of England, and it really 
required no further declaration that the Indian Rulers 
would have no common ground with that mentality which 
entertains a proposal having for its basis a total separation 
of the British connection. However, there are occasions 
wnen It IS ol momentous import to make public pronounce- 
ments of even established facts. And the lucid and 
emphatic declarations that have in this behalf been made 
^ the Maharaja of Patiala are particularly 

soeSh^Af^^^ of this House. After the 

of Highness of Patiala and the very clear and 
^finite views on the subject expressed by several of Their 

i?r ^ better than express my firm 

long-cherished connection and to our 
treaties and engagements with the Crown of Great Britain. 

^ finish I ^i^re our neighbours 

Shen^ff ^ , States, while 

Of Bririfh lodS' ^ non-intervention in the affairs 

ot British India, are m no way unsympathetic with their 

Government. 

nesses -aL I,^our Excellency, Your High- 

- 'r™ ”“’3 

the British Gavcramen^^^ future connection with 

tjuvernment, which facts are too well known 
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and which have been ahundantiy tried and proved, it may 
be as well that we gave a formal expression to our stand¬ 
point in clear and unequivocal terms. This is particularly 
desirable at the present moment, as the future constitution 
of India is now on the anvil, and politicians of various 
schools are busy sketching out in their minds the constitu¬ 
tional form India should be assuming henceforward. 

It is no part of our business to meddle with other peopIe^s 
affairs; but as any scheme of constitutional reforms evolved 
by the politicians of British India must contemplate the 
question of the adjustment of relationship between British 
India and the Indian States—and indeed it would not be 
complete if it did not—it is necessary on our part also to 
speak our minds clearly beforehand in regard to this matter, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding as to our idea of 
this relationship because of the reason of our silence. This 
is, in my opinion, a consideration of no mean weight to 
lead us to adopt this motion, and it also affords sufficient 
justiheation for our supporting it. 

After what has been said by the mover, His Highness 
the Chancellor, with regard to the wisdom of standing for 
tJiis connection with the British Empire, there is not much 
for me to dilate upon, and I have only to add that apart 
from the question of the pledge, resulting from onr engage¬ 
ments with the British Government, whose sanctity is 
inviolable, the connection is one that is of vital importance 
to our future progress and well-being. The existence and 
development of these States under the British suzerainty 
on the basis of a federation and as an integral part of the 
British Empire is what w-ill secure to us die incalculable 
strength and protection of the Empire that fortifies us to¬ 
day, This and the invaluable guidance and assistance in 
matters political and economic that accrue from the wise 
and experienced statesmanship and the vast economic 
resources that constitute the backbone of the Empire are 
only a few of the benefits that this connection ensures for 
our advance. The majority of the politicians of British 
India have rightly recognized the value of this connection 
in believing, as we do, that the future course of India 
should lie within the Empire. 

This motion, however, does not call for any debate upon 
the merits of this question which are quite obvious, and at 
present we are considering it only in justiHcation of our 
wish to adopt this motion. 

It has been, and it will be, our avo’wed and steadfast 
purpose to stand for this connection now* and hereafter, 
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and while the political advance and well-being of British 
India is a matter we regard with sympathetic concern, we 
must refuse to associate ourselves with any scheme relating 
to our relationship with British India which does not rest 
upon the basic pnnciple of British connection, 

H.E. THE Vicekoy: I do not think that there is need 
for me to say anything on this resolution which Your High¬ 
nesses have been discussing. It Is, 1 have no doubt, 
among the most important, if it is not the most important, 
of the resolutions which this Chamber has ever discussed. 
J have also no doubt that if and when the Chamber passes 
the resolution that has been proposed by the Chancellor, 
it will be expressing not only the opinions of those here 
present, but also of the whole of Your Highnesses' Order. 
The motion of His Highness, f think, speaks for itself, 
and it makes plain once more the position in regard to the 
relations of the States to the British Crown and to British 
India, which the Chiefs and the Princes of India have con¬ 
sistently made known. The purpose of Your Highnesses' 
resolution is clear and speaks for itself. It only remains 
for me to put the resolution, as I now do, to the Chamber, 
inviting those who desire to support it to signify their assent 
in the usual way, 

(The resolution was carried unanunously.) 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE AFGHAN PROBLEM 

Before proceeding to comment briefly on the present situa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan, it may be as well to emphasize certain 
important facts which must always be borne in mind when 
attempting to appreciate the kaleidoscopic changes now 
sweeping across the Afghan stage. 

_ Being accustomed to the term Afghanistan, we are apt to 
visualize the area which bears that name as a " country ” in 
the Western sense of that term, to imagine that it is a 
“country" as France. Italy, Belgium are “countries" 
This is, of course, far from being the case. Both physically 
and ethnologically Afghanistan has many and serious 
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internal divisions. Amongst the former the chief is the 
Hindu Kush, which, running from the Pamirs vn the east 
towards the Persian frontier in the west, divides the king¬ 
dom into two main parts by a mountainous barrier crossed 
by infrequent passes, often blocked by snow dunng the 
winter months. Likewise the people—or rather peoples— 
inhabiting Afghanistan are composed of various races and 
tribes. At least two main ethnological divisions^ are 
generally recognized; Afghans and *' other Pathans, 

■* non-Afghans." the latter of Turkish, Persian, Mongol, and 
Tartar origins, speaking various dialects and mostly belong¬ 
ing to the Shiah secL The former have Pushtu as their 
language and are of the Sunni persuasion, but are much at 
variance amongst themselves. The "other Pathans” are 
riddled with intertribal feuds, while the Afghans contain 
two powerful and mutually hostile confederations, the Ghii- 
zai and the Duranl. The latter are again divided into the 
Barakzat—to which Amanullah and his family belong—and 
the Sadozai sections. 

Not that something towards welding Afghanistan into a 
nation has not been effected both by pressure from outside 
—fear of Russia and Great Britain—and internally by some 
able Amirs, notably Ahmed Shah, i 747 -i 773 > I^^st 
Mohammed. 1817-1863, and the great Abdur Rahman, 
1880-1901. Unfortunately, as so often has happened in 
Oriental history, the edifice of law* and order which these 
rulers built up has crumbled away after their deaths, until 
after a period of anarchy some new* man of " blood and iron ” 
has arisen to pull the country out of chaos. It is just these 
intervals of anarchy which have fatally retarded Afghanistan 
from becoming, as yet, a real national emit)'', and it is just 
this lack of homc^eneity which must be remembered when 
reviewing the Afghan situation. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, it may be pointed out in passing that the one thing 
which will unite all, or almost all, the Afghan peoples, at 
any rate for a lime, is a foreign invasion—as we found out 
to our cost in 1841-1842, and ^ain in 1879. 

The other important factor in the Afghan problem is the 
foreign menace, the fear on our part that some great Power 
will use Afghanistan for its designs on India. It was this 
motive that impelled the Indian Government as far back as 
1S09 to send a Mission to the Amir of the day to counter 
the schemes which Napoleon—then intriguing in Persia-— 
had, or was supposed to have, for the invasion of India. 
Since then Russia has supplied the menace, h was Russian 
intrigues that were the cause of the first and second 
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Afghan Wars, and ii was the same cause which mainly 
embittered the political relations between Great Britain and 
Russia up to the Anglo-Russian Agreement of J907. On 
at least one occasion, the Penjdeh incident of 1885, the two 
countries were on the veige of war. The Bolshevists have 
not lost sight of Afghanistan in their Asiatic policy, and in 
1925 a serious situation was brought about between that 
country and ^Ioscow by the seizure of the island of Urfa 
in the Oxtis River from an Afghan garrison by some local 
Bolshevist troops. The matter was adjusted apparently to 
the satisfaction of Kabul. I: is notorious that the Bolshe¬ 
vists have fished in troubled waters all over Asia. So far, 
however, they do not appear to have cast their lines in those 
of Afghanistan since Amanullah’s fall last December, and h 
is to be sincerely hoped that they will refrain from doing so. 
Left to herself, the country may regain some measure of 
equilibrium within a reasonable period. Foreign inter¬ 
ference might lengthen this period indehnitely. 

With regard to the pre.sent situation. The reader may 
be assumed to be generally conversant with the events 
which led up to it; the abdication of Amanullah in favour 
of his brother Inayatullah ; the fall of the latter; the rise 
of Bacha-i-Saqao ; the brilliant rescues from Kabul by the 
R.A.F.; the attempt by Amanullah to rally the Southern 
Kingdom round him at Kandahar; the personal inter¬ 
vention from his retreat in the Riviera of General Nadir 
Khan. Amanullah's step-uncle and former Commander-in- 
Chief, in the Afghan imbroglio; and the attempts of one 
or two other aspirants to the Afghan throne, such as 
All Ahmed Khan Jan, Amanullah's cousin and former 
Governor of Jalalabad. The events of the last month 
have clarified the situation not a little, if perhaps only 
temporarily, Amanullah, after various abortive attempts 
at an advance northward on Kabul, which barely reached 
Ghazni, has retired from his kingdom, and apparently 
abandoned the struggle for the Afghan throne, while the 
troops of Habibull^ have taken Kandahar, captured Alt 
Ahmed Khan, who on his cousin's departure proclaimed 
himself Amir of that town, and sent him to Kabul. 

There are thus left in the field Habibullah Ghazi, 
General Nadir Khan, and the Malik Ghaus-ud-DIn, a 
leader of the powerful Ghilzai clan. Of these three, the 
strongest is undoubtedly Amir Habibullah. He has a fairly 
strong hold on the capital, and on a good deal of the 
surrounding province. In Afghan Turkestan, the im¬ 
portant province adjoining the Russian frontier, he has 
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a.pparcntly stfetigthened his iofluence and claims at date ^of 
writing—June 12—to be once more in possession of its 
chief town, Mazar-i-Sharif, In the west he holds^ Herat, 
and now in the south Kandahar, a town of considerable 
strategical importance, the meeting-place of caravan routes 
from the Indian frontier towards Herat and Persia, and the 
centre of a province rich-—according to Afghan standards 
—both in natural resources and in foreign trade. In 
addition to these material gains, by the capture of this 
town HabibuIIah will undoubtedly acquire much of that 
intangible, yet most precious asset to a new Oriental ruler, 
prestige, all the more necessary in his cate, since he is 
of foreign Tajik (Persian) origin, and until a short time 
ago followed the profession of freebooter. At the same 
time it would be easy to exaggerate the strength of his 
position. When we say that he “ holds ” such and such 
a province all we rnean is that, with the exception of 
Kabul, where he rules in person, certain areas are held for 
him by his generals, who are moved to their activities as 
much by their own private ambitions as by any loyalty to 
their master, and who may—precedents are by no means 
lacking in Asiatic history—set themselves up as independent 
rulers if they see a reasonable chance of success. 

The position of General Nadir Khan, apart from his 
connection with the royal clan, is by no means strong. He 
has no important town or fortress on which to base the 
claim to the Amii^hip which he has made, and though he 
has received promises of support from various tribes, these 
promises have as yet brought into the field no armed forces 
of any size. 

Malik Ghaus-ud-Din, while apparently not a candidate 
for the kingship of Afghanistan, has declared himself Amir 
of Ghazni, and as the most infiuential leader of the Gbilzai 
con federation j whose assistance any aspirant to the throne 
must covet, is in the strategical position of being able to 
straddle the seesaw." 

Whatever the individual fortunes of the various Amirs 
may be in the future, the general state of the country 
at the present moment is deplorable. The machinery of 
government, both central and provincial, built up by the 
genius of Abdur Rahman, and used by his two successors, 
is rapidly breaking down, law and order are ceasing to 
exist, the trade routes are unsafe, the tribal confederations 
all over the land are taking the opportunity to make them¬ 
selves completely independent, and there is a distinct 
danger that Afghanistan may disintegrate into a welter 
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of its component parts all mutually hostile. On the other 
hand, one must remember that, as already indicated, the 
country has passed through similar crises before, and after 
a period of anarchy has been brought together under the 
firm rule of a centrd authority. 

A wrd in conclusion as to British policy. Now, as 
previously, our Afghan policy, as stated by the representa¬ 
tives of the British and Indian Governments, is non-inter¬ 
vention in Afghan affairs. Since the forward policy, as 
applied to Afghanistan, which involved us in the first and 
second Afghan Wars, was dropped after the conclusion of 
the Jatter, the British Government for the last fifty years 
has carried out a stationary policy, enabling us to con¬ 
solidate our position on the North-West Frontier, and at 
the same time to avoid war with our neighbour beyond it. 
Even in face of the provocation of the third Afghan War 
of Jgtp, which was none of our seeking, the Indian Govern- 
meitt contented itself with repelling with ease the Afghan 
advance, It wisely refused to repeat the mistakes of the 
two previous wars, and commit the cardinal error of a 
counter-invasion. 


THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT* IN NORTHERN 

INDIA 

By Dagmar Curjel Wilson, m.d. (glasg,), d.p.h, (camb.) 

Em plowed under the tndbn Research Fijnd| formerly Senior Medical 
Ofhceri. Women's Medi<^ Service^ India 

Reaction to Changing Conditions in Other 
Countries 

Anyone who comes into contact with different classes of 
women in Northern India at the present time cannot help 
noticing the rapidity with which, in so many directions, 
their outlook on life is rapidly altering. To summarize the 
extent of such alterations is less easy, since in many instances 
they are as yet indicated, rather than acknowledged, facts. 
These changes correspond undoubtedly to women's move¬ 
ments in other countries, in so far as they represent an attempt 
to meet by adaptation of mode of life and thought the vary¬ 
ing demands of modem social and economic life, though 

* Cf>. previous artiel» on same subject with reference to The Near 
and Middle East (April, tgaS) and (j) China (April, 1939). This series 
wiU be continiied. 
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the reactions elicited do not necessarny conform to the 
experience of other countries, being modified by their own 
peculiar environment For instance, the recent changes in 
the status of women in Turkey and Afghanistan have had 
considerable influence on die outlook of Muslim women, 
especially regarding the relaxation of purdah. 

Economic Conditions in the Area under Consideration 

The term Northern India covers the upper pan of the 
United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and the various Indian States lying 
between. Though it is difficult to generalize about so large 
a tract of couniry, the findings of the recent Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture indicate that, compared with the 
rest of India, this area is relatively prosperous, owing mainly 
to the extensive system of canal irrigation, but in the south¬ 
east and south-we.st la^e tracts of land depend entirely on 
rainfal], and many families are heavily indebted. 

Division into Rural and UunAN Areas 

In Northern India Muhammadans predominate in the 
north and west, Hindus in the south, and Sikhs in the 
centre, but there is much overlapping of races, and actually 
a truer picture is obtained if the population is considered 
under the headings used for electorial purposes—namely, 
rural and urban- Women in the country are more con¬ 
servative, clinging to old customs, and less influenced by 
the changing conditions of modern life, while iown-dweIlei4 
come more into contact with, and respond more readily to. 
external influences; hence it is in urban areas that the 
women's movement is most marked. But a false idea of 
the e.Ktent of such chants is obtained unless it is borne in 
mind that the large majority of women in Northern India 
live in country districts, and in spite of rapidly improving 
means of communication (numerous motor lorries now run 
along the main roads, connecting up the railways), tend to 
lead an isolated life. 

The heading ■■ depressed classes " is recognized for census 
purposes, but the term does not imply that social ostracism 
accorded to women of similarly named classes in Southern 
India. In ruraJ areas such women perform the menial duties 
of village life, but have their recognized place in the micro¬ 
cosm of the village community ; for instance, women of the 
barter class are often the recognized go-betweens in the 
preltmmaiy discussions of marriage tetween families of 
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higher social status. Iti urban areas there is no sharp dis* 
tiaction between menials and the lower classes of craftsmen, 
such as workers in leather. 

£mi£RGB\C£ of Women from Seclusion 

The idea of the restriction of women in purdah is foreign 
to the Hindu code, bat following on the Muhammadan 
occupation of the north Hindu women of the upper classes 
in Northern India are accustomed to lead a more secluded 
life than women of equal status in many other parts of the 
country. 

Among certain Muslim women purdah may be extremely 
strict: for instance, the middle-aged wife of a leader of 
Muhammadan orthodoxy had never left her husband’s house 
since the day she entered it at her marriage at about sixteen 
years of age, until, when the non-co-operative movement 
was at its height, she went out with the women of her family 
under strictconditions to sit behind a heavy screen 
and listen to a meeting presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. 
But within the past few years there has been a tremendous 
relaxation of purdah among such women. Ladies who 
formerly rarely went out of doors now regularly take an 
evening drive in their cars. Purdah screens are often 
omitted from motors, and ladies may be seen with thetr 
burkahs thrown back taking a keen interest in their surround¬ 
ings. Those now living under such modified restriction talk 
freely of the lime when their daughters, at present being 
educated m. purdah schools, will finally abandon seclusion. 
It must require considerable courage for older women to 
emerge from purdah. A middle-aged lady, who came out 
from her seclusion when herself a grandmother, described 
how hard she found it at first to join in mixed society, bur 
10 Wesierners it is amazing how quickly such ladies adapt 
themselves to changed conditions and hold their own in 
public life. 

In rural areas the wives of agricultural peasants live busy 
lives, helping when necessary in the fields, and apparently 
following immemorial custom. Indications, however, such 
as the allusions contained in modem village songs^ show 
how new ideas are gradually permeating village life. The 
lives of country women of the landed classes are usually 
restricted, but the daughters of these ladies are being sent 
away to purdah schools, where with education they obtain 
more advanced views. From their meotolk, who recruited 
in large numbers in the Great War, they have also heard 
of the customs of other lands. Thdr touch with the outside 
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world is, however, slight i vernacular newspapers are pub¬ 
lished for Indian women, but literacy is low in country 
districts. 

A half-way position is observed at present by ladies who 
observe purdah in one place, perhaps their own more con¬ 
servative country homes, while moving freely in mixed 
society in a not very distant town. Certain purdah ladies 
accompanied their husbands who were attached to the 
Simon Commission on their recent tour of India. Purdah 
parties, clubs and meetings have a distinct place in the life 
of the urban Muslim lady, and in these gatherings Hindu 
ladies and Englishwomen also join. The reason given by 
certain well-educated ladies who retain purdah is that the 
men are not yet ready for the women to emerge. Many 
Muhammadan gentlemen are, however, most anxious for 
their wives to take their part in a joint social life, and certain 
laiger towns contain flourishing clubs where Hindu and 
Muhammadan ladies and gentlemen meet for tennis, bad¬ 
minton, bridge, etc. An amusing vernacular poem was 
recently written purporting to originate from a conservative 
Indian husband who deplored the excessive bridge, smok¬ 
ing, and use of rouge and lipstick of the modem Indian lady, 

*' Advanced Indian women tend to be rather impatient 
of the slower prepress of their more secluded sisters, a 
rather natural reaction on the part of those who have already 
braved the publicity of modem life: and one may at times 
hod it is a British woman who remains to cheer on her 
retiring Indian friend. 

The worst features of purdah life today are found among 
the women of the more conservative lower middle classes, 
who in overcrowded, small town dwellings, often in the 
midst of very insanitary surroundings, cling to the tradition 
of a secluded life. Among such women and girls diseases 
such as tuberculosis and osteomalacia often develop. 

Standard of Living 

In towns a desire has been created for comforts previously 
unknown, and on the whole among the upper and middle 
class women the expenditure has increased ; in villages less 
chan^ is apparent, and among villagers barter is still often 
the chief medium of exchangee. 

Efforts are being made by the “beneficent departments “ 
of Government towards lessening poverty and indebtedness, 
the Co-operative movement is slowly spreading among 
women, together with industrial education, and attempts at 
limiting excessive expenditure on marrit^e ceremonies. 
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Social Conditions 

One result of modern economic conditions is the sp^dual 
breaking up of the joint system of family life, and with it the 
sway of the senior lady of the household, the ofieii dreaded 
jtiother-in-Iaw." At the same time, although there are 
many exceptions, there is a gradual raising of the age at 
marriage. 

Various forms of legislation have been proposed in the 
Legislative Assembly to raise the age of marriage and of 
consent. Much opposition has been raised against these 
Bills by members of orthodox communities, but a public 
opinion has been created in their favour by the ventilation 
of the subject, and in this the meetings of women organized 
in each province by the Women’s Conference Committee 
have undoubtedly been effective, 

A curious sidelight on the unhappiness to which the 
present marriage customs may lead is shown by the fact 
that many of the women now serving long sentences in 
prison have tried to murder their husbands. Theoretically 
a Muslim woman can divorce her husband, but in practice 
the privilege is limited to the husband. The feeling among 
educated Muslim women against polygamy is evidenced by 
various resolutions passed at conferences of Muhammadan 
ladies. Modern Hindu social reformers have worked hard 
to promote widow re-marriage, and to have inter-caste 
marriages legalized; but there are still relatively few such 
cases. There Is no barrier to the re-marriage of Muham¬ 
madan widows. 

In many districts both Hindus and Muhammadans of the 
agricultural classes follow customary law-, under which women 
have difficulty in inheritance. 

Health 

The number of ivomen receiving relief at hospitals and 
dispensaries has recently much increased ; for the special 
diseases of women usually a woman doctor is preferred, but 
still in many places the indigenous dai or midwife carries on 
with her crude methods. Maternity and child welfare 
propaganda and the work of health visitors and nurses is 
beginning to create a demand among the more enlightened 
public for the better care of mothers and babies. An 
indication of the value of health propaganda are the 
increasing numbers of wives and children submitting 
willingly to preventive inoculation in the time of epidemics. 
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Education 

Girls* education is chiefly carried on by local or religious 
bodies with the aid of Government grants. Proportionally 
very much more is spent on the education of boys than of 
girls, though recently there has been a great demand for 
girls' education in urban areas, many of the existing schools 
being overcrowded from the entrance age till the fourteenth 
or fifxeenth year, when increasing numbers leave for marriage. 
The actual cost to the parent of a daughter's education is 
low. 

The Indian Christian community, though relatively small 
in numbers, has a high standard of education, due to the 
devoted efforts of educational missionaries. The women 
teachers for girls' schools are still largely recruited from this 
community. 

An increasing number of Indian girls each year seek 
higher education in Government or Aided Women's Colleges 
in Arts, Science, oj* Medicine, where they are taught by 
British and Indian women graduates. The fees are small 
and many scholarships are given. The standard of work of 
women undergraduates compares favourably with that of the 
men students, but the criticism is sometimes made that 
women students also resemble the men in not showing 
sufficient interest in the practical application of their studies 
—that they seek a degree and not education. In discussing 
this point, the vexed question as to what vernacular should 
be the medium of education is bound to arise t there is no 
doubt that many college students have an insufficient know¬ 
ledge of English. ( 3 n the medical side Indian girls in 
increasing numbers are seeking training as doctors, nurses, 
and health visitors. 

Position of the Woman Worker 

The independent life which a trained woman worker, be 
she doctor or teacher or nurse, must of necessity lead is 
often misunderstood, and in certain instances such women 
living alone do require protection. The demand for such 
trained workers is usually greater than the supply, and there 
is no objection to the employment of married women. The 
work in country districts may be very arduous. 

In Northern India far fewer women are employed in 
industries under the Factory Acts than in either Bombay or 
Bengal. When women are used, as, for instance, tn cotton 
ginning. It is because they are cheaper than men and will 
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underE^c the dirty work which men refuse to do. ^ Industrial 
workers ;ma gradually becoming aware of the rulings of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Health Insurance for 
women workers under a minimum salary is much to be 
desired. 

Women’s AcTiviitEs 

Educated women. British and Indian, unite with others 
of mutual interest to form societies and hold meetings, such 
as Medical Associations, Associations of University Gradu¬ 
ates, I cachers’ Unions, and Trained Nurses Associations* 

Muhammadan ladies hold an Annual Conference in 
Northern India, and women of the orthodox Hindus and 
of the Ary a Samaj have their own meetings and activities. 

Interdenominational bodies, such as the Y.W.C.A., and 
the Girl Guides, and the St, John Ambulance Association, 
are all trying to interest, physically and mentally, Indian 
women and girls in the towns. Much of this work is of 
recent growth. Women’s Institutes ate still in their 
infancy, but under suitable guidance appear to have a 
promising future. 

At the moment perhaps most interest is centred in the 
Women’s Conference, which is represented in each province 
by an oi^aniziog committee, who are responsible for the 
special activities along educational and social service lines 
undertaken in that area. Though British women are re- 
presented on the committee.s, the movement is really in- 
digenO'US in conception and outlook, and has caught the 
popular imagination. Several hundreds of women gathered 
together from all parts of the country for the last {third) 
annual conference, held this time at Patna, and useful dis¬ 
cussions were held on the various problems affecting 
women's welfare In different parts of India. There is much 
useful work for this conference still to do. Subjects for 
discussion are now being arranged for the next meeting. 

Women in Public Life 

Women in Northern India are backward compared with 
their sisters in the south in coming out into public life. 
Women are, however, represented in the Provincial Coun¬ 
cils, on Municipal Committees and on the University 
Senate, and on special committees, such as that dealing 
with the censorship of cinema films, A woman from 
Northern India was a member of the recent committee set up 
by the Legislative Assembly to tour India and consider the 
problems bound up with the raising of the age of consent. 
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The number of such prominent ladies may yet be small, 
but they indicate a general striving forward of a much 
larger number of educated Indian women. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST 

By Sir E. Denison Ross, c.i.e., ph.d. 

(The Author, who is Director of the School of Orienta] Studies in 
London, ha ^ leceotly returned from a tour, and has visits m a n y places 
which he had not seen since the War.] 

I MAY say the turning-points in my trip were my interviews 
with King Fuad in Egypt, with the intelligentsia of 
Baghdad, and with Reza Shah Pahlavi in Teheran. 

1 also had the pleasure of seeing several times King 
Faizal of Iraq, to my eyes the handsomest of them all. 
He looks like Charles I. out of a Van Dyck picture, and 
no king ever rivalled him in manners and grace. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I had no regular interview with him, but this was 
partly compensated for by the conversations 1 had wdth 
some of the leading intellectuals of Baghdad. 

On January 14 we landed at Alexandria, where, taking 
up a paper, 1 found I w'as due to lecture on the following 
day in Cairo, It was very surprising news. They did not 
say what the lecture was to be about; and although they 
fixed the date and the hour, they most considerately left to 
me the choice of subject. 

On the following day I paid a visit to Al Azhar in the 
company of Mahommad Khalid Hasanayn Bey of the 
Religious Institutions Department. What struck me most 
when he offered to take me round Al Azhar was that a man 
of the effendi class should be the Inspector of a University 
of the type of Al Azhar. It was the first indication I had of 
the way things are progressing in Egypt. We went in 
and listened to some of the classes being held in the big 
mosque, and had a talk with the head, not the new Sheikh 
Al Azhar who w'as away, but the man acting for him. I 
then visited one of the preparatory schools for Al Azhar, 
which had 800 students. There are six schools like that, 
in which they teach all subjects—history, geography, and 
so on—except foreign languages. The reforms in Al 
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Azhar, of which 1 will speak in a moment, constitute one 
of the most important thinss happening in the East today. 

On the same afternoon 1 was received by King Fuad at 
4 o'clock and remained till 5-^- ^ awkward 

situation, because I had to lecture at I had to 

excuse myself before I fell we either of us had really 
finished with each other, in order not to disappoint the 
audience at the American University. However, that 
conversation I had with King Fuad w'as one of the most 
interesting that I have ever had with anjrone. He is new 
to kingship in a way—his life was spent in other countries 
and in other avocations—‘hut he has entered into the life 
of the people, and into the reforms of education especially, 
in a way which commands nothing but the highest admira¬ 
tion. At the expense—I will not say of boring you, but of 
lingering over this particular subject—I would like to give 
vou some idea of what the King of Egypt is thinking about. 
I am only going to tell you one-quarter of what he said, 
because I naturally cannot allude to many things of a 
semi-confidential nature which I am sure he would not 
have said if he thought 1 was going to put them into 
print. What 1 tell you are the public things he is 
thinking about. He began by referring to the wonderful 
reception he had received in London and Lancashire. He 
said Oriental history was one of his chief interests; he has 
established a library in Cairo, in which every kind of 
document bearing on her history, including photographs 
of manuscripts, are being brought together. He is collect¬ 
ing copies of all documents relating to Egypt to be found 
in foreign chancelleries. He did not trust the transla¬ 
tions of such documents alone. He is very busy trying 
to improve the conditions of A 1 Aihar; he appointed 
a new Sheikh Al A^har, to help him in his task. A 
large piece of land all round the present building has 
been purchased, on which class-rooms and dormitories are 
to be built. No longer are the students to sit in bunches 
of thirty or forty with a teacher in the middle, and removed 
by fifty yards or so from other bunches with other teachers 
all shouting each other down. I think the fioor space of 
the mosque of Al Azhar can claim sometimes as many as 
twelve to fourteen classes going on simultaneously. The 
King is going to build class-rooms on tliis new land, leaving 
the mosque to be used only as a mosque; and dormitories 
for the students instead of the poor quarters they now sleep 
in. WTien 1 expressed surprise that such reforms could be 
easily carried out, His Majesty replied, " It is realized 
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that the old system is antiquated and out of date and has 
little to commend it, I have also changed the bread ration. 
A great many pious men in dying have left rations of bread 
to be distributed among the teachers every day. This 
bread ration I have transformed into cash, which is divided 
among the teachers, who are able to spend it as they think 
fit.’’ That Act actually was passed, I think, on the day 
following my interview. He proceeded to say they were 
to have three faculties—a faculty of letters (Arai), of 
law and religion {dirt )—in which students will be 

respectively prepared for the career of teachers, lawy'ers, 
or divines. Ultimately he hoped to introduce the study of 
foreign languages. He also said : “ 1 have instituted the 
plan of sending students of A 1 Azhar to reside at five of 
our foreign egations abroad, in order that they may 
become men of the world, in addition to performing their 
religious functions. In ten years’ time,’’ said the King, 
“we may have a real University,” Then he said finally, 
“Why should not the Sheikh A 1 Azhar of the future be 
as cultivated a man as the Archbishop of Canterbury? 
I see no reason w'hy in making progress we should do 
away wfith tradition. I always admire the English, for 
they have preserved tradition more than any other nation 
in the world.” Now I had never thought of that before, 
but it was significant, coming from someone who cer¬ 
tainly knows Europe very well indeed and knows countries 
outside Europe, and 1 think on the whole there is a good 
deal to bear it out. 


1 think that is all I can tell you, but it gives you an idea 
of the kind of conversation we had, and shows to what an 
extent he is in touch with all that is going on around him, 
and what he means to do. We discussed many other 
educational questions, but the above will serve as a type. 

•At 5'JO I went to lecture at the University. Lord Lloyd 
and a number of foreign ministers were present, and there 
were speeches in Arabic and English afterwards. Most of 
my trip has consisted of lectures and interviews. 

The following morning, January ly, I lectured at the 
University, the /drtii‘a. [The Dar ul-*ulnm is the training 
college for teachers.] I had an audience of about 300 
students, and a number of literary men, like Ta-Sin, the 
well-known blind author, and ‘Azzlm made speeches in 
Arabic. I talked about the history of the alphabet in 
general and of the origin of the Arabic alphabet. 

Afterwards a tea party was given for me by the Persian 
Colony at the house of Mirza Mehdi Bey, whose father and 
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gTdndfathcr bofore him had been the head of the Persian 
merchants \mallk in Cairo; the fpiUy are prac¬ 

tically Cairene, but are very patriotic Persians still- We 
had a wonderful reception there at the tea party, and by 
the time we had done almost everybody had made a speech, 
either in Arabic, Persian, or English. The great question 
they were all interested in was Romaniaation. One young 
man said, “Is it true you are g^omg to Teheran in order 
to change the Persian alphabet into the Latin alphabet? 

1 said, “No/’ “ Then why is it that the papers say so ?’ 

I replied, “ That 1 cannot explain in the presence of so 
many journalists and newspaper proprietors I There 
were indeed several, 

In the evening I went to see one of the two large evening 
free schools established by King Fuad- They are held in 
houses that are his property, and he pays all expenses. 
The one 1 visited had about 500 students of all ages; they 
were chiefly learning geography, drawing, and caltgraphy. 
This last was taught by a Turk who knew no Arabic, 
though he had lived in Cairo for twenty-five years. 1 
had a little fun with him in iny broken Turkish. Ihe 
classes are free; the only condition of admission is that 
you must be a worker or bread-w'inner. I do not suppose 
many of my readers have heard of these schools before. 

On January 19 1 had a long interview with the Prime 
Minister, Mahmud Pasha. He, as you know, is a Ballioi 
man. I am delighted to see he has just received an 
honorary degree from his old University. He told me 
when he first went up to Oxford he had failed in Arabic I 
They set him a passage from a book he had never read; 
but the second time he passed._ He is a most charming 
man, and 1 had a very long and interesting talk with him. 

On January so we left Cairo by rail and reached 
Jerusalem on the following mormng. It is a mars'ellous 
thing to think you can now- travel by train from Cairo to 
Jerusalem in twelve hours. In Jerusalem what interested 
me most was the Hebrew University. ^ Of course, we saw 
a great many sights. There is no incident in the New or 
Old Testament which has not been carefully located, and 
they do not think the witness of archaeologists is at all 
necessary. We had an orthodox guide who regarded the 
evidence of the mother of King Constantine as final. If 
she regarded the place as a genuine spot wrhere anything 
had happened, it w^as enough for him, and presumably 
should be for the rest of the world. So we saw where 
everything had happened. What interested me was the 
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new side of Jerusalem. The University has a most mar¬ 
vellous site on Mount Skopos. It is not yet complete, but 
it is going to be one of the finest Universities in the world, 
and with one of the finest libraries that has ever been built, 
which will be capable of holding 400,000 volumes. It is 
being built at the expense of one man. We visited the 
Arabic Department, which is temporarily located in the 
heart of the town. They have bought Professor Goldziher’s 
library, and they have four or five professors working away 
there at special branches of research. The two main tasks 
they are engaged in are a complete concordance of all the 
Arabic poets down to the end of the Umayyads, and an 
edition of rare work entitled Amah al-askraf by al-Balad- 
huri, the famous historian, rather on the lines of the Kitab 
al~Aghdnl. I should think they have half a dozen men 
all told, working all day at these important undertakings. 
The concordance of Arabic poets is on cards; they have 
great big cabinets packed with cards on which you will 
find quotations of all words with references cither to 
printed texts or to manuscripts. 

Then we visited the Masjid al Haram, the site of King 
Solomon’s Temple, including the Mosque of Omar and 
the Masjid a! Aqsa, which was badly damaged by the earth¬ 
quake of 1927, and Jerusalem, the first qibia of the 
Muslims, is held in such universal respect that a large share 
of the enormous sums being spent to repair this cruciform 
building, once a church and nowr a mosque, has been 
subscribed from India. 

We set out next day in a car for Tiberias, and passed 
through Nazareth, Samaria, and Nabulus, ivbich last had 
also suffered from the earthquake. I do not think there 
were more than 150 Samaritans, and they were all left 
homeless. I was interested in them because their old 
Patriarch had arrived in Cairo tvhile 1 was there with a 
petition to collect funds to restore the dwellings of the 
Samaritans. Somehow or other he came to me by mistake 
first, and, as I happened to know one or two rich people 
in Shepherd's, I think 1 sent him away happy; I hope they 
were happy too. 

Leaving Tiberias we skirted the western shore of the 
lake, which looked very grand in a storm. One rather 
associates it with storms, b^ause of one of our hymns. 

We drove along a very bad road to the Palestine-Syrian 
frontier on the Jordan, crossing the stream there over a 
fine old bridge where several battles between the Crusaders 
and the Saracens took place, one with Saladin in 1178. 
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After crossing the rain turned to snow, WTien we bad gone 
on about an nourj the driver said he could no longer see the 
road on account of the snow, so we decided to turn round 
and retrace our steps. It took exactly an hour with a spade 
and a shovel to turn the car round. If ever you have to 
turn a large Buick car tn the snow, with a blizzard blowing, 
you will find it IS very good exercise. We turned back, 
but on reaching the Jordan we saw a car coming down the 
nill ; having thus some track to go on, we turned round 
^ain and eventually at 4 p.m. ive reached a place called 
Km^itra, where we found a number of cars which had 
been snow-bound for two days. 

At Damascus I spent some time in the Royal Library 
where I saw a number of interesting manuscripts and visited 
mosque. I have never seen so many carpets in 
my life—really a wonderful show. 

We travelled from Damascus to Baghdad in one of the 
famous six-wheeled Naim buses* 

At Baghdad I attended a reception given by Muzahim 
Bey Pacachi in the restaurant of Maude's Hotel. There 
were ten tables, and at each there were eight or ten people: 
poets, journalists, philosophers, teachers, and divines. It 
started at about 3 in the afternoon, and by 7.30 I had gone 
the round of all the tables. We discussed everything under 
the sun, from Omar Khayyam to cinemas. Everybody 
complimented Muzahim Bey Pacachi on having'done 
something original—I will not say for the first time in his 
}**®^out he had nearly founded a club without knowing 
It. I am intensely grateful to him, as he gave me that 
wonderful opportunity of meeting so many people in one 
afternoon. * r r 

'The next day we visited the museum founded by 
Gertrude Bell. We found there Mr. Sydney Smith of 
the British Museum. In the afternoon I called on P^re 
Anastase of St. Joseph's Church. The churches are all 
close together. All the Christian communities live in one 
quarter, because in the old days they dared not venture out 
of it, so that the Chaldxan, the jArmenian, Catholic, and 
Syrian are alt huddled together in one quarter, each 
with their own church. From the tower of P^re Anastase’s 
church you have the best possible view of Baghdad; he 
has lived there sixty years, and there is nothing al^ut 
Baghdad he does not know. He pointed out every object 
of interest. One of them was the tomb of *Abd ul-Qadir 
Gilani, In India nearly all the Muslims T knew, espeaally 
in Bengal, were Qadiris the followers of this saint; but I 
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only learned at Basrah station from a local official whose 
mam duty was receiving the pilgrims from India and send¬ 
ing them on to Baghdad to visit this tomb that the saint’s 
tomb was i-dsited by so many Indians. Everyone knows 
about the pilgrimages to Kerbck and Mecca, but this 
pilgnmage to the tomb of 'Abd ul-Qadir for which thev 
have to have an officer on special duty at Basrah station' 
seems to be not at aJl well known. 

One of the things that P^re Anastase told me was that 

cj L ^ thirteenth century in 

Baghdad has been proved recently to have been built by 
Hula^ Jt js interesting to think the rebuilding of 
Baghdad was begun by Hulagu, the relentless Mongol 
who reduced it to ashes. ® 


In the aUern^n we went to a tea party arranged bv the 
Minister of Education at a private house, and there my 
wife and I met a number of Iraqi ladies. They were all 
beautifully dressed, they were most of them good-looking, 
and all oi them charming to talk to. 

1 ivas niuch interested in the development of the Arabic 
lanpage in Baghdad, because, of course, what is going on 
IS the change from Turkish to Arabic, All the men of a 
ccnam age in Iraq, the cultivated men and the soldiers. 

educated in the Turkish way. It was the same 
in Mecca: the official classes and soldiers were educated 
in nirkish. Now the process is going on of cultivating 
Arabic, and in many cases the Arabic has been learned by 
men as a foreign l^page, just as English has been 
learned bv Indian officials in India. The language is, in 
the case of the Iraqis, much more cognate, but it is inter¬ 
esting because they approach Arabic from a new point of 
view, and they may possibly bring about some reforms, not 
in the script, but m the simplification of the language 
Many of these men I talked to in Baghdad I found ^re 
very anxious to simplify the written Arabic, to drop gram¬ 
matical endings wherever possible, and not to exaglerate 
the grammar where a thing was intelligible, to refomi the 
rules concerning the use of numerals, which in classical 
Arabic the pcrpetusl bug^bo^r of cv€5r\^oii^ 

The bazaar is ^^pedally interesting in Baghdad, notably 
the coppe^mtths baza^, where the little boys not only 

tC roughest and hardest work^ 

1 hey take hammers twice their own length and bang awav 
and wnerall, work v™ hard. Th.yl,arn Ihcir «aT. S 

ih. hari™w^k!'' ’^“"6 ^“4 
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From Baghdad we wcoi to Basrah by train; the chief 
stopping places were Hilla, Kerbala, and Ur. On the 
journey we saw more of Bedouin life than we had 
before on our journey. All along the side of the railway 
were little encampments or groups of Bedouins on foot or 
on horseback. Every type of Bedouin life is extremely in¬ 
teresting, and the mystery of his existence seems to deepen 
with acquaintance, ft is curious that they wear that long 
cloak which seems so unsuited for w'alking in a dust storm, 
but they know best, and I expect it makes a very good sub¬ 
stitute for 3 tent at night. One leams from the Bedouins 
that Its use is as much to keep out the cold as the heat, 
because the cold of the desert during several months of 
the year is terrible. The w'ind blows very cold, and there 
is absolutely no shelter of any kind. If they have to carry 
th^ir clotb^s^ I think it is as well to carry them and 
there are a great many days and nights in the year when 
they need something very warm, 

Fhen we went by train to Basrah, which has, of course, 
romantic ass^iations for one interested in Oriental history. 
There the shipping is probably, except for modern steamers 
coming up the Gulf, exactly what it was, at any rate, in the 
time of Omar. There is the *’ Bellain,’’ which is very like 
a gondola, and smaller sailing ship, the " Muhaila,” and 

the "Ba^hala,’' which is exactly like the Portuguese 
caravel,” w'ith a huge poop and enormous bows; it is 
almost higher in the bows than the stern, reminding one of 
the old pictures. These “ b^halas” are used generally 
for carr>'ing dates. The main feature of the Shatt al Arab, 
which runs dow'n from Basrah to the Gulf, is the enormous 
forests of palms. The peculiarity is that every tree is the 
^me height, which makes the scenery a little monotonous. 
Even Ibn Batata mentions that he saw more palms near 
Basrah than he had ever seen anywhere else. 

From Basrah we went to Abadan, which is the Anglos 
Persian Oil Company's refining station and headquarters, 
an original mud-bank which has been converted partly into 
a modern Garden City, partly Into an enormous and 
efficient factory, and partly into one of the wretchedest 
towns in Asia. It only serves to show that example goes 
for nothing. Although they have had the European 
quarter as a model, the Persian town built up in Abadan 
IS deplorably clumsy; I have ne%’er see an Indian bustce 
more tumble-dow'n. It has a population of 60,000 people, 
but they seem to be too busy to build themselves more than 
bare shelters. One of the feiv solid buildings is the primary 
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school, in which I saw a lot of intelligent little boys who 
seemed to be making great progress. In the Refineries I 
learnt a new Persian word: it was *'Tr)’-Khana,” or 
school for apprentices. I think the mixture is good. 

Frorn Abadan we went to Muhammara, which is a sort 
of Venice of the East, and one of the most beautiful spots 
I have ever seen. On the one bank are charming houses, 
on the other date groves. 1 do not think we saw any¬ 
thing more beautiful on the whole journey. Thence we 
took a stem-wheeler to Ahwaz, and took thirty-six hours 
on a journey which we could have done in three and a half 
by car. But it is a great delight to go by a stern-wheeled 
steamer; it is never rough, you are quite safe, it goes 
slowly, everything is agreeable, and the people all seem 
happy. Ahwaz is now called Nasiri, and is a real Persian 
town, with a little bazaar, which is more or less unspoiled 
and simpler than any bazaar I have seen. The chief trade 
is tailoring: every other shop is a tailor’s shop. We here saw 
the first Pehlevt cap, which every man and child in Persia 
is compelled by laiv to wear excepting only the recognized 
mujtahids or ** priests.” In Nasiri I visited various 
schools. 

I was enormously impressed with all that 1 saw in the 
way of teaching and learning, Persian boys are amazingly 
quick, and I at once decided that the Persian alphabet 
offered little difficulty to them, seeing they could master it 
in four or five months. In one school a small boy who 
could hardly reach the blackboard wrote "az amadan-i- 
shuii^ khush-hal hastim ” (” w'e are delighted with your 
visit ”), quickly and accurately. I came to the conclusion 
that there is no need to have the Latin alphabet for Persia. 

The great event of our stay in Teheran was the interview 
I was privileged to have with His Majesty Reza Pehlevi. 
He received me alone in his private study, and discussed 
various matters connected with the encouragement of the 
study of Persian history and literature, and especially the 
foundation of a public libraiy. His Majesty stands six 
feet three. He is a really fine figure of a man, with grizzled 
hair and a firm chin. His manner is simple and reserved 
^d he has a calm, soft voice. His whole personality 
leaves a very deep impression. One can well believe he 
•s the dominating power in Persia. He is, moreover, the 
hardest worker in his kingdom. The people who work 
under him said; " If we work twelve hours, he docs 
tiiirteen. Naturally I cannot attempt to repeat all the 
conversation, but he told me what his ideals were, what he 
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was t^bg to do for Persia, and how difficult it was to make 
everj^body ujiderstai^d what ordfir mcajitj and th^ necessity 
Strict control. We then discussed public libraries, the 
Pehlevi hat, and finally hotels. I said I thought, when 
nymg was more popular,^ Teheran would attract many 
visitors, and this would bring a great deal of money into 
the country, especially if it had one decent hotel ' We 
talked of many things of that sort, and I could give you a 
whole lecture on the Pehlevi hat alone, but I must rapidly 
nnish. ^ ^ 

I saw more wonderful manuscripts in Teheran than I 
have ever seen in my life, especially the historical ones. 

As time goes on Persia is bound to change, but let that 
change be gradual. No traveller should complain of the 
or pass regulations, when motoring. They represent 
^ch safety on the roads that the journey by car from 
Teheran to the frontier of Traq can be made by a woman 

atone in safety, Tt was very difficult for any car to travel 
in safety before. 

Nor should the traveller selfishly complain that the men 
look le^ picturesque in Pehlevi hats and lounge suits, 
Persia is not there merely to be picturesque or to be stared 
at. It IS there to go on with its own business. If it 
becomes less picturesque, we have no ground for complaint. 
It happened to be picturesque once, but it cannot go on 
being picturesque for ever. There is. at any rate, a spirit 
of real endeavour on the part of the King and his Ministers 
It IS only for this spirit to percolate through to the people 
and ultimately to the masses. ' 


{Here ends T/te Asian Cirelel^) 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE SIMON COMMISSION 

U. THE INDIAN ARMV AND A SELF-GOVERNING INDIA 
By Colonel J. D. Crawford, d.s«o,, m.c. 

(Member of the Indiaa Legislative Assembly.) 

The whole constitution of India is once more in the melting- 
pot with the inquiry into the reforms, introduced by Mr. 
Montagu In his Government of India Act, 1919, now being 
carried on by the Statutory Commission under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir John Simon. 

No one will deny the soundness of an Imperial Policy 
which seeks to make each portion of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations self-supporting and a free partner in the 
Commonwealth. To give practical effect to this policy in 
India, with its complex problems, is a task of considerable 
difficulty, but, for the purposes of this article, the writer 
presumes that in due course Indians will be able to assume 
the responsibilities which the British Parliament desires 
to hand over to them. 

The writer does not intend, however, to state that he 
necessarily considers India capable of self-government on 
the existing lines, but he is prepared to endeavour to solve 
the Indian problem on those lines. 

There are many grave difficulties to be overcome before 
a satisfactory solution to the Indian problem can be 
secured. There is a tendency to suggest that anybody 
who recognises these difficulties and sees the necessity for 
their correct solution is out of sympathy with Indian aspira¬ 
tions. Indians, in particular, are prone to discourage the 
British method of tackling the problem. They say we 
are too material in our outlook, and that we do not under¬ 
stand the psycholo^' of the Indian. But if the problem 
is to be solved, it will not be by Ignoring facts and realities. 
These must be courageously faced, and an effort made to 
surmount the obstacles w’ith which India is confronted in 
her march towards her political goal. 

The fact that India is not a nation, that geographically 
it is a sub-continent nearly as large as Europe, with as 
many diverse peoples as there are in Europe, that the two 
major communities are strongly divided on religious lines, 
that society is split by strong caste divisions, that the vast 
majority of the population is still illiterate, make the solu- 
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lion of the Indian constitutional problem along Western 
democratic lines one of great complexity. The Indian is 
apt to make too Httle of these difficulties, to which he 
closes his eyes in his Impatience to go forward. 

For the purposes of considering the problem of India's 
defence, it is necessary to assume that these difficulties 
can, in course of time, be overcome, and that it will be 

C ossible for India, in due course, to assume the responsi* 
^ ilities of self-government. If India is to be self-govern¬ 
ing, it is obvious that she must undertake responsibility 
for her own defence. In this direction, many politicians 
chafe under the military difficulties confronting India, 
w'hich is militarily very differently placed from the 
Dominions. 

The defence of India is a matter of prime importance, 
both externally and internally. India has a land border 
of some five thousand miles and more, mostly guarded by 
the impenetrable barrier of the Himalayas, but open to 
attack along one thousand miles of its north-west frontier 
as well on the north-east. It is through the north-west 
that all the land invasions of the past have come, and 
along this border India has not only a tribal area con¬ 
taining some 350,000 first-class fighting men, all armed, 
but an unstable Muhammadan power in Afghanistan, wHth, 
further north, unfriendly Russia, wht^e Imperialistic aims 
have not changed with revolution. 

In addition to her land frontiers, India has a sea border 
of again more than five thousand miles, with an extensive 
sea-borne trade to protect. 

Internally, besides the constant menace to internal 
peace, due to strong communal feelings, and a spirit of 
growing nationalism, exploitable by her enemies, there are 
in.iny thousand miles of . strategic railways from her ports 
to her frontiers, the protection of which is necessary for 
the maintenance and movement of her armies. 

These form a militaiy^ task for w'hich India at present 
maintains a standing defence force amounting to some 
200,000 men, of which 60,000 are British. 

For her naval defence, India contributes at present only 
£100,000 towards the upkeep of the Imperial Navy, and 
the total cost of her defence measures amounts to some 
fifty-five crores of rupees (one crore = appro.ximately 
£750, OCXS') per annum. 

Defence and foreign policy are at the moment reserved 
subjects, and are not under the control of the Indian 
Legislatures. Money for the maintenance of the Army 
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is non-votable, though the Lej^slative Assembly has been 
given every opportunity to discuss Army policy during 
the discussion of the General Budget. 

Inn self-governing India, the central legislature, what¬ 
ever final form it takes, would have to be responsible for 
voting money for the maintenance of its army. What, then, 
will be the arrangements for the defence of India w*hen 
she attains self-government? 

Were India to be embroiled in a war with outside 
countries, the Empire itself cannot stand aloof, and, in 
the opinion of the writer, the defeoce of India must always 
remain a combined responsibility. If, therefore, we are to 
visualise the final picture of India's defence, w'hen she 
attains full status as a self-governing portion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, we must divide the financial 
responsibility for defence carefully between India and the 
Imperial Government. Without we have at the back of our 
minds a picture of the completed structure, it is not possible 
to lay securely those foundations upon w'hich we should be 
building today. 

Since the defence of India is a combined responsibility, 
the solution of the problem will be one of considerable 
delicacy. It will necessitate a great deal of give and take 
and the development of a spirit of trust and goodwill. 
Unity of command is essential, and there is no reason to 
believe that India will not agree, as the Dominions have 
done, to the command of the combined forces remaining 
under the Imperial General Staff. There is a danger in 
laying down too strictly the different spheres of responsi¬ 
bility as between the Imperial and Indian Governments, 
but some agpreement that is not too rigid should be 
arrived at. 

It would appear that the maintenance of order within 
her own borders, including the tribal area along her north¬ 
western frontier, the defence in conjunction with the Im¬ 
perial Government of her own external borders from attack 
by any of her immediate neighbours, and the provision of 
a force as her contribution towards Imperial defence, could 
definitely be considered India's responsibility. 

The Imperial Government would have to be responsible 
for the provision of an Expeditionary force stationed in 
India capable of fulfilling without delay the Imperial re¬ 
sponsibility for the external defence of India and the pro¬ 
tection of the Indian states guaranteed to them by their 
various treaties. On the naval side, the Indian Navy now 
being built up could, when ready, undertake a large portion 
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of those duties at present performed by the British Navy in 
the Persian Gulf and along the coast of India. For the 
fuller protection of her sea-borne trade, India could make 
a monetary' contribution to the Imperial Navy. 

If some such division of responsibility as between India 
and the Imperial Government were to be eventually arrived 
at, it would materially aid us in laying down the lines of 
military development in India, which could fit in with her 
progress towards self-government. 

All troops employed for the fulfilment of India's share 
of the responsibiUt}' would be paid for by India, and be 
controlled by the Indian Legislatures, w'^hilst the forces 
maintained by the Imperial Government would be con¬ 
trolled by the War OfBce and paid for from Imperial 
revenues. If the Imperial Government were to be asked to 
take on tJiis extra financial responsibility, India would 
probably need to offer her some particular advantage for 
so doing. 

The division of the responsibility for Indian defence, 
when she attains the status of a self-governing unit in the 
British Empire, is possibly the least difficult portion of 
the problem, though, so far as the writer knows, no 
authority has so far taken this problem into consideration. 

The difficult question is the ability of India to build up 
a military force capable of fulfilling her share of the re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Competent military authorities today are of the opinion 
that it will take two or three generations of intensive 
work to train the officer establishment rec^uired for India's 
Army, and there are many with an intimate knowledge 
of India, who consider the task impossible, but the writer 
is not prepared to subscribe to that view. 

The material of which our Indian Army is composed has 
proved itself equal to the strain of modem warfare under 
British leadership, and if British officers have been able 
to train the rank and file to this standard of efficiency, 
there seems some hope that they may train Indian officers 
capable of leading their own men successfully in war. 

It must be admitted that no very serious attempt had, 
until quite recently, been made to train our Indian officers, 
and it will be interesting to see the steps which are now 
being taken to make good this neglect. 

When Lord Rawlinson was Commander-in-Chief, a 
scheme was drawn up completely to Tndianise eight units 
of the Indian Army by the process of receiving only 
Indians w'ho had passed through Sandhurst to the officer 
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ranks of these particular units. In the course of twentji'j 
five years, the British element in these battalions would 
be entirely replaced by Indian officers, and an opportunity 
would possibly have been afforded to gauge the ability of 
units so officered to make good in war—the only real test 
of military efficiency. This scheme is still in effect in 
spite of the vigorous criticism of Indian politicians and 
the Skeen Committee*s Report. , • 

From the Indian politician's point of view, lodianisa* 
tion on these lines must obviously be a lengthy operation, 
and his impatience does not brook delay, but it is obvious 
that the only test of fighting forces is the test of war. 
These Indianised units may appear admirable under 
peace conditions, but quite conceivably might not stand 
the crucial test of active service. In these circumstances, 
no one responsible for the defence of India can be ex¬ 
pected to jeopardise India's safety by rash experiments, 
for mistakes made in war cannot be rectified, and the 
authorities responsible must, of necessity, make certain 
that Indian units, led by Indian officers, can stand the test 
of war. There appears to be in this matter no other course 

open. ... 

There are military authorities of standing who criticise 
the Government's eight-unit scheme on the grounds that it 
segregates Indians, that neither the rank and file, nor 
the new Indian officers, like joining these Indianised units, 
that (segregated thus) they are likely to be looked dowm 
upon and to develop an inferiority complex. 

Psychologically, there is much to be said for that par¬ 
ticular line of criticism, but, if the Indian is to make good 
in the Army as an officer, he should welcome this early 
opportunity to stand on his own legs, and to show that the 
regiment to which he belong is no whit inferior to that 
officered bv British officers. 

The Conservatism and the religions and caste prejudices 
of the rank and file are infinitely more difficult to over¬ 
come. One of the most serious difficulties with which 
Indians are faced in nearly all spheres of activity is 
lack of mutual confidence. Money is, for instance, not 
readily forthcoming for the Swarajist-run Corporation of 
Calcutta, Indian businesses continue to find difficulty in 
raising capital for industrial enterprises, the Indian dis¬ 
trict officer finds his task far more difficult than that of 
his British colleague. Indian political leaders find their 
positions insecure—all due to the fact that their fellow- 
citizens lack confidence in their ability. This mental atti¬ 
tude will, no doubt, change in the course of time, and 
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educational and political reforms will do much 10 improve 
the position, but it must obviously be a question of time 
before education can break down the existing religious 
mistrust and caste prejudice. 

Lord RawUnson, in his Diary published after his death, 
said that the greatest difficulty in the Indian problem 
would be to keep the pace of political reform level w'ith 
the rate at which military progress could be made This 
is undoubtedly a real difficulty, and the rate of progress 
under the proposed scheme (one which caution dictates 
as sound) is obviously very much behind the pace at which 
India is developing politically. It may be necessary, 
therefore, for a period to arrange for the defence of India 
under some form of contract with the War Office, 

The main obstacles which lie in the way of rapid military 
progress are lack of education amongst those most suited 
by tradition to the profession of arms. It is no good wasting 
time deploring the faults of the past. What we are con' 
cerned with today is the future, and we must take imme* 
dlate steps to overcome the obstacles which lie in our 
path. 

The writer is of opinion that the first steps for the 
solution of India’s Military Problem on the political side 
lie in the direction of strenuous reform of education. 
Military authorities have already taken steps in this direc- 
tion by the establishment of Military Schools for the sons 
of Indian officers and rank and file. The creation of the 
requisite military qualifications required for leadership will 
be greatly helped by the greater use of training pro%fided 
by games. The Government of India have recently 
accepted a resolution, initiated by Dr. Moonje, for the 
imposition of compulsory games in all schools in the areas 
administered by the Central Government, and a promise 
that Provincial Governments who have complete charge 
of education in the provinces would be pressed to conform. 

At a later stage in their education, the youth of India 
would be given an opportunity of higher military training 
in Officers’ Training Corps at the Universities, and in the 
various Territorial units w*hich have since been built up. 

Whilst some of the existing Territorial units are today 
composed of material of good fighting quality and would 
form useful units, wfiih more intensive training, for war, 
there are others—drawn from provinces where military 
traditions are unknown or have been allowed to die out 
—which, at the present stage, are of little military use. 
It is natural that with the existing financial stringency 
soldiers should look upon these units as a w'aste of money 
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more urgently required in other directions, and 

possibly not ^interest taken 7. m bt 

prove the quality of these units which there 
.'^Tew of the [ioliriwl nocossiiy of prov.d.ng '"d'? 
an Army that Tnot entirely drawn from or,e s?ct.“i °f 
India. Far too litUe attention appears to be paid to the 
danger with which a self-governing India would 
were she to be confined to recruiting her :^y from the 
areas to which recruitment is at restncte^. 

The writer believes that it will be necessa^ to create 
an Officer ClasSy and believes that the intensive gaming 
of the present Viceroy's Commissioned Officers and the 
improvement of their social status, enabling them to 
educate their sons for the Army, is tbe best method of 
building up the Officer Establishment of the future Indian 
Armv. ^He believes that a MiUta^ College for this 1 me¬ 
diate purpose should be established, and the 
authorities have already made a move in this direction 
The Indian politician has so far only visualised ihe re 
placement of the British element by the substitution for 
them of Indian youths drawn from the ranks of what is 
generally called^ the “ Imelligentia.’ >n any 

scheme provision should be made to enable such pa eri 
to find a place in the officer ranks of tlif Army, it is im¬ 
probable that many of the requisite qualifications wiB be 
forthcoming to persevere in the profession of a^s. One 
of the difficulties today, is the difficultv of finding men 
with the requisite qualifications of leadership who have 
also the educational qualifications to pass the standard 
required of King's Commissioned Officers, The result is 
that the vacancies for training offered in England cannot 
at present be filled. The writer thinks it would be sounder 
10 recognise at once the final intention to build up a 
Dominion Army for India, and to give all Indian officers 
a Dominion Commission, the qualifications for which could 
in the first instance be brought within the educational 
capacity of those most suited for the profession of ^ros. 
Such of them who could later pass the tests for the higher 
ranks should be given an opportunity of promotion 
the general education improves, standards of qualificatiO'ns 
for the Dominion commissioned ranks could be raised. 

The general lines upon which the military authorities 
are working at present follow some of the suggestions made 
in this article, but there is little doubt m the water s mino 
that we are at the uioment hampered in our progr^ by 
the rnistakeu policy of insisting upon a King’s Commission 
for our Indian Officers, 
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INDIA’S INTEREST IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

By P, Padmanabha Ptluai 

(Director, Indian Branch af the Intcmalional Lahaur OHice) 

The aims and objects of the International Labour Organi¬ 
zation are now so well known that it is perhaps needless to 
go into them at any length here. Intended primarily to 
improve social conditions all the world over by gradually 
levelling them up to the standard of the most advanced 
nations, it has now widened its activities, and has become 
in addition a great international research institution. By 
ascertaining the facts of industrial life and progress, and by 
disseminating this knowledge by means of its numerous 
publications, it is attempting to create a public opinion, 
both national and international, which will stand for social 
justice in all its forms—as soci^ justice is the only lasting 
foundation for the establishment of universal peace. 

The opening of an Indian branch of the International 
Labour Office is certainly an experiment. It is, however, 
an experiment undertaken in a spirit of buoyant optimism. 
The opening of the branch offices of the central organiza¬ 
tion at various European centres, as well as at Washington 
and Tokio, has in each case been justified by the results. 
The success of these branch ventures emboldens one to be 
optimistic about the benehcial results that are likely to 
accrue from the inauguration of the Indian branch. Every 
experiment Is in the ultimate analysis a gamble in futures. 
The optimism induced by the success of parallel ventures 
at London, Paris, or Washington, to mention a few of such 
ventures, is therefore toned down to some extent by vague 
and shapeless fears about the future of the Indian branch. 
How can the chasm that sunders promise from performance 
be bridged over ? How can we ensure that the summer of 
achievement follows the spring of anticipation ? 

The internal conditions in India and India’s hitherto 
excellent response to Geneva's invitation warrant hopes of 
still further and more fruitful collaboration. The Inter¬ 
national Labour Office has always taken great interest in 
the labour problems peculiar to India, and India’s own 
contributions to international social progress have by no 
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means been negligible. India “‘Utn 

International Labour Conferences that have hitherto Me 

held beginning with nlvt 

“bt'’n?:r&r^rncln~^ 

conferences that have followed in the wake of the W^hing- 

on Se“ 1 she has VfflabieTrSInSm 
lions composed of men who had mdispuiable credentials 

"^To name eten'a few of the outstanding personalities 
Vi Viave reoresented this country at these International 

CoLrences »nnld be to reel off - 

C“KeXrSirDtrb^5'‘|faC ^ on 

Paianjpyeon behalf of the Government ; Sir Alexander 

Murray; Mr- N. B. SaklatvaK Mr. J* 

BirU and Mr, Narottam Morarji on behalf of the em^- 
ployers; and Mr. N. M, Joshi. the late Lda Laj^t 
Ivt/ Joseph Baptista, Mr. V. V. Gin, and Di wan Cham an 
U1 on b^alf of the workers, k has been on account 
of their undoubted competence that the Indian delegates to 
Geneva have been able to command the respect and conti- 
dence of their colleagues on the various conferences and 
committees. And. conversely, it has once again been on 
account of their sobriety of judgment that the Indian 
Legislative Assembly has invariably made good their cont' 
mitments at Geneva and implemented their undertakings 
by the ratification of the conventions there adopted due 
regard, of course, being had to the peculiar industrial and 

labour conditions of the country. , 

The Importance which the Geneva organization attaches 
to India is thus partly due to the character and capacity of 
the Indian delegations; it is also due to the fact that the 
working population of India is numerically greater tli^ 
that of any other country in the world, with the possible 
exception of China, and that the volume of her industrial 
activities enables her to be classed amongst the eight leading 
industrial countries of the world. As such. India’s right to 
nominate a permanent representative to the ^vemmg body 
of the 1 L O. has been accepted by the Council oi the 
League of Nations. This fact has its own significance 
when it is remembered that the only two Asiatic countries 
which have won for themselves this special right are Japan 
and India. An even more signal compliment was paid to 
this country in 1927 when the Indian Government’s repre¬ 
sentative on the governing body. Sir Atul Chaiierjee, was 
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mvlied to preside over the International Labour Con¬ 
ference of that year. Nor should wc omit to mention that 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., the distinguished Indian labour 
leader, has, on more occasions than one, been elected by 
the workers’ group at the Geneva Conference to represent 
it in the governing body as a substitute member 

The Indian branch of the LL.O., therefore, is com¬ 
mencing its activities under favourable auspices. There 
has been of recent years a considerable awakening in the 
rank and file of Indian workers as to the dignity of labour 
and the inalienable rights of the primary producers of 
national wealth. Indian workers are also realizing in an 
increasing degree the necessity for united and combined 
action in bargaining for better terms of employment as well 
as in organizing various measures of remedial self-help. 
And besides, they have learned to appreciate the value of 
forming international connections with their fellow workers 
in other countries in order that, in pressing their claims 
before the tribunal of public opinion, they may be able 
to evoke support which will be not merely national, but 
world-wide in character. 

A parallel movement is observable among the Indian 
employers, and we have today a rapidly increasing number 
of captains of industry who, while keeping a very vigilant 
eye on their dividends, are at the same time animated by 
high humanitarian motives. A feature which has always 
distinguished the Indian employers'delegations to Geneva 
has been their zeal for social refonn. The employers of 
the W’esl, feeling even more keenly than their brethren 
elsewhere the effects of the economic depression conse- 
queni on the War, are anxious to apply the brake to, and 
slow down, a)] reforms undertaken by the 1 .L.O, The 
employers of the Far East, and more psurticiilarly those 
from India, on the contrar)'. go to Geneva because they 
desire to be more and more closely associated with all 
attempts “ to prevent and overcome human misery." 
Oftentimes has one been tempted to institute a comparison 
between some of India’s present-day industrial leaders and 
the earlier employer-reformers of Europe, who exerted 
their indueitce both with their colleagues and with their 
Governments to bring about reforms in national and inter¬ 
national labour conditions. The spokesmen of Indian in¬ 
dustries, like Messrs. Saklatvala, Birla, and Morarji, have 
all left an abiding impression on Geneva, where they are 
looked upon not only as eminent leaders in their own 
chosen profession, but also as great social reformers imbued 
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with lofty ideals of citisienship. The employer classes of 
India are thus among the keenest advocates of improved 
social conditions, and by that very fact they lake rank 
among the friends and supporters of the InieroalionaJ 

Labour Organization. ^ 

But, with the labourer anxious to usher m an 
higher wages and longer hours of leisure on the one sid^ 
and the employer faced with constant labour troubles and 
the prospect of depleted dividends on the other. India is 
now passing through a severe economic crisis. Some ot 
the phases of the passing of Indian economic conditions 
from a static to a dynamic stage are illustrated by the 
rending asunder of the social bonds of a previous genera¬ 
tion. the increasing mobility of the population and the 
occasional waves of industrial unrest passing over the land 
The newly found fluidity of labour and the newly acquired 
aspirations for betterment are factors of great potentiality 
which have to be canalized lest their stresMs should break 
the bonds of industrial harmony and national well-being. 
Already we are having strikes, lock-outs and industrial 
dislocations of all kinds, and a striking future of diese 
disturbances in recent times has been the inability or the 
parlies, in spite of protracted negotiations, to come to a 
permanent settlement. An extreme case m point is the 
suiement which appeared in the Indian Press last February 
to the effect that an amicable understanding had been 
arrived at between the Bombay milbwners and the strikers, 
while lightning strikes were still occurring in several mills, 
and the Parel area was given up to hooliganism. 

It is just In condiilons similar to those existing in the 
India of the present day that the International Labour 
Office may prove to be of help. In limes of stress and 
turmoil, when old standards are breaking down and new 
ones have yet to be evolved, it is not likely that construc¬ 
tive leadership will emerge from the ranks of either of the 
combating forces. Those who may be entrusted with the 
shaping of the future of our social life must be men who, 
while alive to the economic and social situation about them 
and vitally interested in its day-to-day developments, must, 
at the same time, be endowed with the capacity for objec¬ 
tively and dispassionately studying social phenomena. 

h is only by carefully collating facts and figures and 
studying them in their various aspects that their full 
economic implications may be properly understood. No 
programme of aocLal reform can prove of lasting 
unless it is based upon such a dispassionate and scientific 
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study. The anoouncemejit that a Royal Commission is to 
be ap^inted to make a comprehensive report on labour 
conditions in India has, therefore, come at an opportune 
moment. And the Royal Commission is eKpected to do for 
India what the International Labour Organization attempts 
to do for the whole world ; for the collection of accurate and 
reliable information on industrial and labour questions as a 
preliminary to the evolution of schemes of social reform is 
one of the most important objects assiirned to the Geneva 
Office. 

The association of India with an organization command¬ 
ing the prestige of the International Labour Office has been 
instrumental to an appreciable extent in accelerating the 
pace of hum^e labour legislation In the country. The ten 
years of India's participation in the International Labour 
Conferences have witnessed a remarkable spurt of legisla¬ 
tive activity directed towards the amelioration of labour 
conditions. The Statute Book of the country has been 
enriched within this period by such new enactments as the 
amended Factory and Mines Acts, the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act, and the Trade Union Act. When it is 
remembered that the fifty years immediately preceding the 
establishment of the League present a comparatively barren 
record of legislative achievement in this direction, it is not 
too much to assert that the quickened pace of the post- 
League period is not an accident, but that it derived its 
inspiration from the healthy contacts established at GenevaL 
The new laws which aim at limitation of hours of work, 
protection of women and children, compensation in case of 
accidents, and the recognition of the rights of association, 

of them bear the Geneva stamp of genuine concern for 
the interests of labour. What has already been accom¬ 
plished, however, touches only a fringe of the complex 
labour problems of the country. At the present day the 
Government and the Central Legislature are studying 
several schemes of social betterment, prominent among 
which are those dealing with insurance against sickness, 
maternity benefits, and the devising of means to bring 
about industrial peace. 

In these and allied matters India confidently looks for¬ 
ward to helpful leads from Geneva. There can be no 
more convincing or representative testimony on this point 
than the considered verdicts of Mr. C F. Andrews, the 
gnMt friend of Indian labour, and Mr. A. G. Clow, the 
brilliant Government expert on Indian labour problems. 
The former in the course of two articles entitled ” India 

VOL. XXV. * 
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and Geneva,*' conirtbuied to the Hindu of M^ras. ex¬ 
presses himself thus about the services rendered to India 
by the International Labour Office; 

“The InteruftttoDal Ijiboiir Office of Ac ^ 

.iS. Vd » Uyu, i n 

“tnother. >»d eU these, on Ae whole, have been id Ac right dirtcuon. 

In reviewing Government policy and action in relation 
to industry under the Reformed 

Clow substantially endorses the generous estimate ol Mn 
C, F. Andrews. The following is a relevant excerpt from 

Mr. Clow's review t 

.* Ten sessions of IntemRlional Labour Conferences «« 

.,,9 and *9^. -d 

io“«mm“u) A sdSilsiing pobHc interest in qn^tions^j^d at 

Pursuing the train of thought suggest^ 

Dart of Mr. Clow’s observation, but m a different direction. 
Tb permissible to remark that i. is nor yet perha^ 

adeqelTely realised in India tlmt the 
t L O. hi led to an improved degree of organization 
among workers and employers both internationally and 
nationally. The Geneva decisions are always based upon 
compromises between conflicting points of 
promises, to he offecti,^ must he heirv^ bod.« »hmh 
are highly organized and fully representative. The Peace 
Treaty therefore lays down that m choosing the delegate 
for Geneva the Government of each country should consult 
the most representative organizations of employers and 
workers. In^ 1919, when the first International Utour 
Conference was held, Indian labour had not yet organized 
itself, and Mr. M. Daud. in his presidential address at the 
ninth session of the All-India Trade Union 
declared that one of the chief objects which the promot^ 
of the Congress had in view, when it was first call^ 
together in Bombay in October. 1920, was to safegn^d 
the interests of Indian workers at the International Labour 
Conferences. 

• No italics in Ac originaL 
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Similarly, it will be admitted that the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry had its 
genesis in the necessity felt by employers of Indian 
nationality for an organisation which can effectively look 
after their interests both in India and abroad. When the 
credentials of the Indian employers’ delegate to the 1926 
conferences were challenged at Geneva, the complaining 
party found itself considerably handicapped because it 
could not speak in the name and with the authority of 
a fully representative Indian employers’ association; and 
it Is not too much to presume that it was the lesson then 
learnt that was chiefly responsible for the creation soon 
after of the vigorous institution of which Mr, G. D. Birla 
is now the president, 

A result of this process of organisation is that both 
capital and labour are now able to formulate their points 
of view more authoritatively than ever before; in cases of 
dispute, therefore, it is much easier to define the issues 
involved, and a clear enunciation of the issue leads us more 
than half-way to a final solution, A further step in organi¬ 
zation, once again under the influence of Geneva, was 
accomplished when, at the Washington Conference of 1919, 
the first International Federation of Industrial Employers 
was formed. This has as yet no counterpart on the 
workers’ side on account of the existing rival organizations. 
But in the Workers’ Group of the Geneva conferences the 
rival federations of Amsterdam and of the Christian Unions, 
together with the representatives of certain national move¬ 
ments not affiliated to either, work together, and in fact act 
as an ad hoc organization of over thirty million workers. 
Indian interests are also beginning to take their proper 
part in this movement. Thus the Federation of Indian 
Chamber of Commerce decided at their last annual session 
to establish connections with the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and it is significant to recall that the resolution 
to this effect was moved by Mr. D, P. Khaitan, who 
attended the last session of the governing body of the 
I.L.O, as a representative of the British Empire Overseas 
Employers’ Associations. At the last session of the A 11 - 
India Trade Union Congress the question of seeking 
affiliation with Amsterdam came up for discussion, but the 
sense of the meeting was that the Indian labour movement 
was not yet sufficiently well developed to derive much 
advantage from permanent International alliances, 

Geneva’s interest in the major economic problems of 
India and the Far East is being continuously maintained 
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by some of the eotjoiries the I.L>, 0 . has now taken 5 o 
hand The pressing problem of unemployment among the 
Indian educated classes will now be brought into the orbit 
of an international investigation into the question, Acting 
under the authority of a resolution of the eleventh Con¬ 
ference, the governing body of the I.L.O, will soon be 
setting up a committee to submit proposals for a compi^- 
hensivc enquiry into the working conditions in the textile 
industries; and it is needless to say th^ the present situa¬ 
tion in Bombay's leading industry will thus come to be 
examined by an international body consisting of the leading 
experts on the subject. Much progress has already been 
made in the enquiry into labour conditions in Asiatic 
countries—^an enquiry in the initiation of which Mr. N. M. 
joshi played a leading part. But an even more signal 
illustration of the interest the I.L.O. is taking in the social 
devdiopmenis of the Far East is the recent visit of 
Monsieur Albert Thomas, the Director, to the more im* 
portant industrial countries of Asia. The direct relations 
thus established and the personal impressions which he h^ 
been able to form of the conditions of social progress in 
these distant countries will contribute materially to em¬ 
phasize the world-wide character of the organization and 
refute ill-informed criticisms about the scope of Genevas 
activities. 

The psychological value of the harmonious contacts 
established under the segis of Geneva between Governments, 
employers, and workers has already been recognized the 
world over, and whatever one may have thought of it in its 
earlier days, no one now dares to insinuate that the l,L.O, 
has introduced dangerously “ advanced " ideas among the 
working classes. On the other hand, it has now been 
everywhere recognized that an institution like the I.L, 0 ., 
far from encouraging “direct action " of any kind, helps, by 
its methods of open conference and co-operation, to induce 
a more peaceful and conciliatory frame of mind. It assists 
organized society to progress along specific lines of 
development, and there can be no bigger contribution to 
world peace than a successful attempt, such as this organiza¬ 
tion alone can make, to give a new orientation to Eastern 
thought and deflect the spirit of incipient revolt into 
constructive channels of nation-building. 
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THE RATIO CONTROVERSY IN INDIA: 

A RETROSPECT. 

Bv Sir J. C, Coyajee 

The scheme of monetary reconstruction which the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency put forward was a very 
comprehensive one; it contemplated among other things 
the establishment of an up-to-date and automatic currency 
standard, the constitution of a currency authority in the 
shape of a Reserve Bank (which should combine the control 
of currency and credit), and the thorough overhauling of 
the paper currency system of the country'. Nevertheless, 
the controversy which followed the publication of the 
Report of the Commission has raged only around two points 
of this programme—the ratio and the constitution of the 
directorate of the proposed Reserve Bank. The surprise 
with which one regards this selection of two apparently 
isolated points of the programme for criticism is, however, 
removed when we remember that the controversy in India 
over the ratio question is the counterpart of the great 
which has taken place in most countries after the 
war between the advocates of inflation and those of the 
return to a steady and moderate price level. It is also 
significant that the same set of critics who aigued for the 
reversion to the lower ratio (with inflation as its corollary), 
also worked for the object of placing legislators on the 
directorate of the Reserve Bank and of thus bringing 
political pressure to bear directly on our future banking 
policy. In fact, the real issue in the controversy is that of 
inflation ‘ and that fact accounts in the main for the vitality 
of the controversy. For, if adjustment of prices to the ratio 
was indeed the real issue, few would be found to assert in 
this year (1929) that things had not adjusted themselves in 
a preponderant degree to a ratio which had held the field 
for five years, and the controversy would have died a natural 
death before now. But the ratio controversy derives its 
whole vigour and momentum from the inflationist aspirations 
behind it ; it is the Indian counterpart of the struggle over 
readjustment of price leveb to normal conditions which has 
been the most important economic movement of the post¬ 
war epoch in most countries of the world. It is on that 
account that the present controversy will occupy a not un¬ 
important place in the economic history of India. 
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There has beerj much misunderstanding over the 
character and origins of the former rs. 4d* ratio. Thus 
that ratio has been called the “ natural ratio ” and “ the 
permanent ratio.” ft has been even confused with the 
currency standard itself, and in the dissenting minute of 
the Currency Committee of 1919 it has been called the 
■* standard ratio.” But a glance at the history of the ratio 
will show that those who proposed and sponsored it expressly 
disclaimed any permanent character for it. 1 hus the 
Herschell Committee was careful to explain the character 
of the ratio in its Report. “It would not, of course, be 
essential to the plan that the ratio should never be fixed 
above is. 4d.: circumstances might arise rendering it proper 
and even necessary to raise the ratio.” So also the Fowler 
Committee was careful to emphasize the necessity of *' the 
final ratio being fixed either below* or above i6d., as further 
experience might show to be expedient.” 11 added further 
that “between the rate of today and that determined by 
the bullion value of the rupee, there is none that can be 
described as natural or normal.” 

The advocates of that ratio would also do well to remember 
that the Fowler Committee in deciding for a is. 4d. ratio 
employed the vet)- same ailments which were used by the 
Currency Commission of 1925-26 in order to justify the 
present ts, 6d, ratio. The Fowler Committee expressly 
overruled every plea and answered every argument that 
the opponents of the is. 6d. ratio have put forward in our 
own days. Thus the Committee’s main argument on behalf 
of the IS. 4d ratio was that " the rate of is. 4d. is that of 
the present day; prices in India may be assumed to have 
adjusted themselves to it, and the adoption of a materially 
lower rate at the present time would cause a distinct and, in 
our opinion, a mischievous disturbance of trade and busi¬ 
ness.’ Another ground on which the Fowler Committee 
recommended the is. 4d. ratio was that in 1898-99^ the 
prevalence of that ratio was found to be compatible with a 
large favourable balance of trade.^ The pleas that “ the 
status qm had not been arrived at without manipulation and 
that a fait accompli in the shape of an established ratio and 
a price adjustment thereto had been presented to the Com¬ 
mittee were also overruled by that Committee. Not only 
is there a close and instructive parallel between the argu¬ 
ments employed by the Fowler Committee and the Royal 
Currency Commission of 19^5. but the case for a is. 6d. 
ratio was much stronger in 1926 than that for a is. 4d. ratio 
in 1898. Little statistical proof was brought forward in 
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1898 regarding the adjustment of prices to the older ratio, 
while the ratio itself had been prevailing only for about a 
year. Finally, the rise of the ratio to is. 4d. in 1898 was 
a very slow and hesitating affair indeed compared to the 
attainment of the is. 6d. ratio in 1925. 

In the light of the above historical examination of the 
reasons for the establishment of the is. 4d. ratio in 1898, 
we can see how little ground there is for the contention 
that any later change of the ratio constituted “ a wanton 
tampering with the standard of value.” Gold has been 
restored as the standard of value in India, and gold will be 
— ‘with the adoption of the proposals ot the Commission of 
1926—more than ever the basic currency “ from which the 
other monetary instruments derive their own exchange 
value owing to convertibility/' The essence of the ^Id 
standard is the tying of the value of our monetary unit to 
the value of gold. But h cannot be contended that any 
particular ratio once adopted should or could be maintained 
for ever, regardless of important changes in prevailing 
conditions-—for example, great changes in prices of precious 
metals. The factors which the Fowler and Herschell 
Committee took into account in recomniending the is. 4d. 
ratio show that in their view the ratio was not either 
unalterable nor of the essence of the currency system ; for 
they based it professedly on a consideration of the prevailing 
facts of their own day as regards prices, trade conditions, 
and the relative prices of the precious metals, it is, of 
course, true that a standard unit of value once adopted 
should not be arbitrarily departed from \ for any random 
changes in the standard of vMue are sure to cause losses to 
some people. So far one can respect the zeal shown for 
the older ratio. But the changed in our ratio in India 
have been such as were absolutely necessa^ in the interests 
of the stability of price$“/.^-, of social justice- A statistician 
would be staggered at the number and the size of the 
fluctuations of prices which India would have experienced 
if she had adopted the policy of sticking to the old ratio M 
all costs since the war* it is true that the is^ 4d- ratio 
held the field for nearly twenty years; but it need not be 
forgotten that more recently it was in abeyance for a whole 
decade—and for a decade which has seen c urrency and trade 
changes enough to crowd a century* U nder these conditions 
the currency authority who b proceeding to stabilize the 
ratio would be well advised to consult the facts of the day 
for bis guidance rather than the conditions prevailing three 
decades ago. In such an important afifair those who admire 
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the work of the Fowler Committee would do well to imitate 
its procedure. 

We shall now proceed to examine some of the arguments 
which have been brought forward against the policy of 
stabilizing the rupee at is. 6d. Thus the contention has 
been advanced that suitable opportunities for stabilizing the 
exchange at is. 4d. occurred in the years 1923-34, but 
that advantage was not taken of them. That contention 
can, however, be shown to rest upon a faulty perspective of 
the financial, monetary and commercial conditions of the 
time. As was well recognized, the sine qva non of the 
stabilization of the rupee was a budgetary equilibrium ; 
and that preliminary condition of stabilization was not well 
assured by the years 1923 or 1924. Another desideratum 
was the improvement in the position of India as regards 
foreign trade, which implied, in its turn, an improvement 
in the trade conditions of the world. But no one could 
have been sure tn 1923-24 of the fact that the general 
trade depression was coming to an end, and in that year 
India was only entering upon its task of recovering tts 
former trade position. Again, the stabilization of a country's 
currency is in an important measure an international 
problem; and, as an American authority (Dr. W. R. 
Burgess) has well put it, '"At the end of 1923, and moving 
into 1924, we were in a period of some business depression. 
The skies were dark in this country, and the world over 
there was a good deal of disturbance." 

The difficulties of the day were not confined to the 
prevalent conditions of currencies and prices. Dislocated 
exchanges, unbalanced budgets, and trade depression were 
the general and characteristic phenomena of the day. Not 
only would a premature stabilization—whether at is. 4d. or 
any other ratio — have done India no good, but it would 
have upset that comparative stability of prices which was 
the one redeeming feature of her condition. We would 
have been then on the horns of a dilemma ; had we stabilized 
at IS. 4d. sterling, our prices would have shared all the 
fluctuations of the prices in the United Kingdom. Had 
we, on the other hand, stabilized at is. 4d. gold, we would 
have been involved in a fluctuating relation ivith the 
sterling. 

It has also been contended that the stabilization and 
maintenance of the e.xchange at is. 6d was due to cur¬ 
rency manipulation in the shape of " excessive deflation ’’ 
and " undue contraction of currency In India,” It is sub¬ 
mitted here that there is a double fallacy involved 10 this 
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line of reasoning. Not only is the extent of the actual 
deflation exaggerated, but the efficiency of monetary de* 
flation as a factor in monetary stabtliiaiion is unduly 
magnified. Compared to the great inflation of the war 
penod in India, the deflation of the period from igao to 
1923, which amounted to about 38 crores, can only be 
called a moderate one. The fait of prices brought a!bout 
by it cannot be compared for a moment with the results of 
contemporary deflation in the United Kingdom or the 
United States; while it was a long time before any 
tangible effects of our deflation on the exchanges could 
be perceived. 

The fact is that the recovery of the Indian exchange 
was due, not so much to the halting and moderate monetary 
deflation, as to a singularly fortunate combination of the 
various factors which are recognized as being necessary for 
currency stabilization. By 1925 we had the advantage of 
the restoration of budgetary equilibrium, and we were 
reaping the benefits of that “ financial ” deflation which is 
now recognized by economic authorities as so much more 
eflicacious for stabilization than monetary deflation. Then, 
again India was entering on a new era of favourable 
balances of trade, and was showing a recovery from the 
trade depressions which was unique in the annals of post¬ 
war commerce. I'his combination of favourable factors 
was partly fortuitous, but it was partly also the deserved 
reward of wise finance and timely deflation, as well as of 
that patient policy which withstood the temptations to 
premature stabilization. It is owing to this combination 
of factors favourable to stabilization that India has paid 
a much smaller price for currency stabilization than other 
countries. Countries which have raised their exchange 
under less favourable conditions have indeed paid a stiff 
price for the stabilization in the shape of increased un¬ 
employment, and a great strain imposed upon the unsheltered 
or competitive Industries. But to contend (as some critics 
have done) that India has to face difficulties of the same 
magnitude in the process of stabilization, or to argue that 
the necessary period of readjustment to the variation in 
exchange should be at least as long in the case of India, is 
to disregard and ignore vital differences of economic con¬ 
ditions between the countries concerned. 

We now approach the most important issue in the ratio 
controversy—that relating to the adjustment of prices to 
the ratio. On this point the statistics of prices and ex¬ 
changes can be appealed to for a decisive and unambiguous 
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verdict. We have to remember that after August, 1923, 
there had been no further deflation, and that the trade 
position in 1924-25 was normal. Bearing in mind the 
absence of any abnormal influences opemtsog either on the 
side of currency or of trade, we note a steady rise of 
exchange from July, t 9*4 (“P Januaty', 1935)1 
simultaneous and steep fall of Indian prices from [79 to 
157, We note, further, that after the achievement of this 
mutual adjustment both Indian prices and the ratio mani¬ 
fested a marked tendency to steadiness. There can be no 
question that we have here a statistical verification of the 
adjustment of our prices to the ratio, for there were no 
other important factors during the period influencing either 
the prices or the exchange. It has indeed been contended 
that the fall of prices in India was not an adjustment to the 
ratio, but was due to the sympathetic influence of the fall 
of world prices. But that contention ignores the most 
important circumstance that the world prices began to fall 
only after the first quarter of the year 1935, while rupee 
prices in India began to fall after June, I924< and had 
traversed the larger part of their downward journey before 
the world prices began to show any decided tendency to 
fall. Indeed, it is clear that for a period of over six months 
Indian prices continued to fall and to adjust themselves to 
the ratio in spite of the tendency of the world prices to rise. 
Further, in the case of the United States the maximum of 
prices was reached only in 1935- Anything like a serious 
study of the history of prices after 19^3 will show that in 
the matter of the downward movement of wholesale prices 
India anticipated other countries by a considerable period. 
Any sympathetic effect of the fall of foreign prices on 
Indian prices should be dated after the first quarter of the 
year 1925. There is no possible explanation of the marked 
fall of Indian prices during the second half of the year 
1924 and in the beginning of 1925 except their adjustment 
to the new ratio. 

In the dissenting minute apprehensions were expressed 
as regards the possible disastrous influence of the ratio on 
the interests of Indian agriculture, trade and industry. We 
are now in a suitable position in the light of events of 
judging the value ot such prognostications. Considering 
the position of agriculture first, we find an entire absence 
of any possible harm wrought by the ratio. On the other 
hand, two sets of most material statistics can be pointed to 
as regards agriculture which are of a most re^suring 
character. The statistics of agricultural co-operation fur- 
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nish unmistakable proofs of growing agricultural prosperity 
since the introduction of the new ratio. The growth of 
co-operative capital and deposits, the proportion of the 
arrears to the loans and the rates of interest charged in 
co-operative societies show no trace whatever of any 
adverse infiuences acting on agriculture. More important 
still are the statistics of the course of the prices of the main 
agricultural products—cereals and pulses. We find that 
the year 1923, although a period of low exchange, was in 
fact the least favourable year of the post-war epoch for the 
Indian agricultutist. The reason was that while the prices 
of agrtcuUunil products had fallen as far as they were going 
to, in India the prices of the article—which our farmer 
purchases and consumes—had not declined very markedly 
as yet. White exchange has only a comparatively indirect 
and small influence on the fortunes of the agriculturist, the 
state of relative prices of agricultural and other commodities 
affects him directly. Since the year 1923, however, the 
movement described above has been reverted ; the prices 
of pulses and cereals have gone up considerably, while the 
prices of other commodities, as also the general price level, 
have been falling markedly. Consequently, since 1924 the 
agriculturist of India finds himself in a particularly Favour¬ 
able position, and has no reason whatever to complain of 
the change In the ratio. 

But it is the condition of the foreign trade of India 
[924-15 which provides the best test of a well-selected ratio, 
and of the adjustment of economic conditions to it. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the recovery of trade since the 

f eneral depression has been more marked in the case of 
ndia than in that of any other country. Had the new 
ratio been fixed either loo high or too low the recovery 
either of exports or of imports must have been materially 
hindered. As it is, making allowance for the change in 
genera] prices, both these branches of trade have been 
gradually and closely approaching their pre-war levels; 
and we note further that the balance of trade has also been 
going back to its pre-war figure. A study ol the progress 
of the main items of Indian imports and exports will also 
strengthen the case for the new ratio. Our total exports 
of piece goods have made great progress in the last quin¬ 
quennium; they made a great record in the year 1916-27. 
and the figure for igiy-aS is higher than that of any 
year except 1926-27, Our exports of tea have also 
progressed during the same period, and stood never higher 
than in 1927-28. The same can be said of our exports 
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of tannad ot dressad hides and skins. In the ca&e of ail 
these exports the recent 6gures are far higher chan the pre¬ 
war records. Thus the trade statistics furnish no support 
whatever to the assertion that the new ratio was going to 
prejudice our competiiLve exports and industries. Nor do 
they give any more support to the other assertion that the 
higher ratio constitutes a bounty on imports. The only 
conclusion that can be drawn front the statistics of exports 
and imports is chat the old pre-war trade equilibrium Is 
being re-established. As the last review of trade for 
India concludes, “ Imports in 1977-2S reached very 
nearly the pre-war level, thanks to lower prices and succra- 
sive good monsoon which have increased the purchasing 
power of the country. Exports also were actually above 
1913-14 level/^ 

In the economic histo 37 of India the quinquennium 
following the year 1924 will be remeinbered as the epoch 
of the country's return to normal conditions,* whether as 
regards trade, finance or currency; and in this process of 
the restoration of the normal conditions (which had been 
disturbed by the war and its the new ratio has 

borne its part well Allowing for changes in the price 
levels* the exports and imports trades have been regaining 
their pre-war level, and so has the balance of trade- 
Indian prices, too, have been kept steady* and we have an 
equilibrium of price level with other leading countries. 
Another feature of the period has been the removal of the 
disparity and divergence between the prices of agricultural 
and other products which was acting adversely to the 
interests of the agriculturist. Such a reversion of trade 
and price conditions to normal and healthy standards could 
not have been possible with a ratio which was unsuited to, 
or out of harmony with, the prevalent economic conditions. 
Had the present ratio been ill^adjusted to its economic 
environment, it would have rendered such a rapid and 
decisive re-establish mem of the general economic equi- 
hbrium impossible. In face, the best proof o-f a well- 
chosen ratio consists of its harmony with a steady and 
moderate price level and a healthy and normal condition of 
imports and exports^ 

* C/. an artjclfi by Mr. H- A. F, Lindsey in tbtr Ci^mmern'ttK publisheil 
by the MamAisUr in January, tgii. 
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THE BUTLER REPORT AND THE 
INDIAN PRINCES 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

(Barri^«r-At-Law^ Inner Temple.) 

The new Labour Government inherits a vast responsibility 
in India. Within the next year it will have to consider 
the Report or Reports of the Simon Commission, which 
are expected in about six months, and also the Report 
of the Butler Committee on the Indian States, which has 
already appeared. It will have to decide how far the 
views expressed by these two bodies are to be implemented, 
and on its decision will hang the future destinies of the 
whole of India with its 320,000,000 of people. 

For these two Reports or sets of Reports cannot be 
considered in complete isolation from each other. It is 
true the older India of the Indian Principalities and lord- 
ships will not be directly affected by any changes wrought 
in the government of British India. But the Princes and 
their subjects must be indirectly touched by these develop¬ 
ments and cannot be wholly unconcerned in the fortunes 
of over 250,000,000 of people, in the midst of whom the 
semi-sovereign States are placed. In the Reforms of 1919, 
the opinions of the Principalities were not asked or con¬ 
sidered, but that cannot be repeated in 1929 or 1930. 

in one important respect a distinction may be made 
between the two sets of India problems. In British India 
the political medium is always disturbed by the atmo¬ 
spherics of those extreme aspirations which look to the 
speedy disappearance of the British Porrer from India. 
No one can foresee tvhat the attitude in this respect may 
be of any new and developed government of British India 
in which Indians may play a larger part. On the other 
hand, this anxiety is entirely absent from our delibera¬ 
tions with regard to the India of the States. 

It is true that since the war there has been a general 
stirring of the waters in India, as elsewhere, and that the 
700,000 square miles and the 72,000,000 people of the 
States have not escaped this effervescence. But the agita¬ 
tion for the removm of certain economic and political 
grievances and for a clearer and more satisfactory defini¬ 
tion of the relations between the States and the British 
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Power, has been quite free from the revolutionary ideas 
which have found expression in British India. 

This steadfast loyal^ of the States to the British Crown 
and Empire, which was so signally dbplayed during the 
Great War, is a steadying influence in India whose value 
ran scarcely be set too high. But this strong conviction 
that the BrUmnica is still as necessary as ever to 
the well-being of the whole country, does not mean that 
the Princes and their people are unprogressive or re¬ 
actionary in their views about British India, The resolu¬ 
tion moved by H,H, the Maharajah of Patiala and unani¬ 
mously carried in the Chamber of Princes at Delhi, on 
February 13 of this year, is clear enough on these piolnts. 
It reads thus: 

** While adhering to their policy of non-interven¬ 
tion in the afiairs of British India, and repeating their 
assurances of sympathy with its continued political 
progress, the Princes and Chiefs composing this 
Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncement of a 
section of British Indian politicians indicative of a 
drift towards complete independence, desire to place 
on record that, in light of the mutual obligations 
arising from their Treaties and engagements with the 
British Crown, they cannot assent to any proposals 
having for their object the adjustment of equitable 
relations between the Indian States and British India, 
unless such proposals proceed upon the initial basis 
of the British connection/' 

The Principalities, however, were amply justified in 
raising the question of their own grievances and of their 
relations with the Paramount Power. The greatest ignor¬ 
ance prevailed in the Empire outside India on the char¬ 
acter and position of the States. 

It is not possible here to set out in detail the claims 
and grievances of the Indian States, which were the sub¬ 
ject of the inquiry and report of the Harcourt Butler com¬ 
mittee. The Magna Charta of the Rights of the States 
was Queen Victoria’s Proclamation after the Mutiny, 
during which the steady loyalty of the great Northern 
Princtpalities saved the situation for the British Power: 

" We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that all Treaties and engagements made with 
them by or under the authority of the Honourable 
East India Company are by Us accepted and will be 
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scrupulously observed; and We look for the like ob¬ 
servance on their part.’* 

This assurance has been again and again repeated by 
Queen Victoria’s successors. King George’s Proclama¬ 
tion in 1921 ran thus: 

“ In My former Proclamation (1919) 1 repeated the 
assurance, given on many occasions by My Royal pre¬ 
decessors and Myself, of My determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dig¬ 
nities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that this pledge is inviolate and in¬ 
violable/* 

On these solemn and voluntary utterances of the 
Supreme Power the Princes base their view that the rela¬ 
tions bettt'een themselves and that Power are contractual, 
and have to be established by searching the Treaties and 
engagements referred to and interpreting them on strict 
legal principles. From the early days of the East India 
Company the Indian Principalities have entered into these 
contracts. There is one common and essential factor in 
all the Treaties. The States surrender to the British 
Power the control of their foreign relations and military 
policy, and receive in exchange protection against all 
dangers and enemies. This dennes the nature and limits 
of Paramountcy, and there is no evidence whatever for a 
view, which prevailed growingly in the Victorian days, 
that the Paramount Power has a residual and prerogatival 
right of interference in the native States, which can be 
exercised at discretion and without limitation when the 
necessity seems to arise. 

The Princ^ maintain that this latter view, which is in¬ 
cidentally quite inconsistent in letter and spirit with the 
Royal Proclamations just set out, has given rise in the 
past to countless encroachments on the rights of the States 
both in the political and in the economic sphere. The 
assumption of the servants of the Crown has been that a 
vague residuum of jurisdiction, of which no mention is 
made in the Treaties, was left over to the Paramount 
PoTver. In the exercise of these discretionary rights the 
Crown^ has frequently assumed control of States during a 
dynastic minority, has deposed rulers, and behaved in 
general as though it were a feudal superior dealing with 
its dependents. It has claimed the right to remove from 
any State any personage whose presence might seem objec- 
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tionable, and the supervisory duties of the British Political 
Officers resident in the States was often exercis^ in a 
manner so intrusive and provocative that the Prince of 
Wales was moved to write a formal protest on the subjwt 
to Queen Victoria. It scarcely needs to be said that with 
the growth since those days of a better spirit between the 
British administration and the Stales this particular 
grievance has generally disappeared. 

In the economic sphere the effects of this fallacious and 
unfounded view of the relations between States and Para¬ 
mount Power has been even more pronounced and trying. 
The Princes complain to their dominions have been 
made subject to legislation and administrative measures 
in British India which, though closely affecting the States, 
were devised by the Indian Government solely in the in¬ 
terests of British India. This has been especially so with the 
railway, currency, and salt policies of the British adminis¬ 
tration. But the most striking example is to be found in 
the customs tariff on goods imported into India. The 
States are chiefly devoted to agriculture. Their manu¬ 
facturing industries are few. Their main object is, there¬ 
fore, to obtain their cloth and other manufactured pro¬ 
ducts as cheaply as possible. They were, of course, not 
consulted when the Government of British India is these 
late years made India a highly Protectionist country, in¬ 
cidentally, much to the prejudice of our English, and 
especially our Lancastrian, trade. The result has been that 
the people of the Stales have had to contribute largely 
to the customs revenues of British India through the higher 
prices of these imported manufactures. Yet they had no 
voice in deviling this Protectionist and they have 

no share in the revenues thus raised at the ports. 

It is estimated that the States contribute to the revenues 
of British India some toj crores (a crore is equivalent 
to iT750*000)- Under the various headings of Indian 
administration, railways, salt, customs, coinage, etc., it 
is calculated that the States swell the British Indian 
revenues annually by a sum of some 830,000, of which 
not a rupee is returned to them. Obviously, too, ^ese 
calls on the people of the States make it increasingly 
difficult for their Rulers to raise any revenues for them¬ 
selves by means of taxation. 

In fact, as the Government of India become rnore and 
more popularised and controlled by Indian politicians, the 
problem of the relations between the Smtes and the Ceiit^l 
Indian Government becomes increasingly urgent. Ihe 
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Princes may have protested against undue interference 
from the Indian Government when it was almost purely 
British, But interference from a Government largely coil’ 
sisting of professional Indian politicians would be even 
more intolerable. It is a vital point with the Rulers that 
their relations are with the Crown alone, and they will not 
for a moment admit that the allegiance they owe to the 
Sovereign may be transferred to any legislative assemblies 
which may sit at Delhi, 

Since the be^nning of the present century, when the 
discretionary view of British Paramountcy reached its 
climax in Lord Curzon^s assertion of unchallenged 
sovereignty,*' there has been a great change in the spirit 
of British administration. Viceroys have leaned more to 
co-operation with the -States than towards ascendancy and 
patronage. The old policy of keeping the Principalities 
isolated from each other has been modified, and they have 
been encouraged to confer and act together. In 1921 
the Chamber of Princes whth its Standing Committee and 
elected Chancellor came into being. It was in the same 
spirit that the Butler Committee was appointed last year 
to inquire into the relations of the States with the Para¬ 
mount Power, and the grievances and disabilities of which 
they complained. 

Before this Committee the case for the States was pre¬ 
sented by Sir Leslie Scott, K.C,, and the Committee itself 
reported last February. There w'ill be different opinions on 
the nature of the Report as a whole. But it unquestion¬ 
ably concedes a large number of the political and economic 
claims advanced by the States. In many respects, there¬ 
fore, it may be regarded as a victory for the Princes, 
It may be useful to enumerate the important points on 
which the case for the States may be said to have pre¬ 
vailed. One of the most vital of all the Princes* con¬ 
tentions was that their relations are with the Crown and 
not with the British Indian Government just outside their 
frontiers. There is no mistaking the conclusion of the 
Committee on this question, which, indeed, takes pre¬ 
cedence of all others. The direct relationship of the 
States with the Crow*n is fully acknowledged and provided 
for. Paragraph 3d says: 

“We agree that the relationship of the States to 
the Paramount Power is a relationship to the Crown, 
that the Treaties made with them are Treaties made 
with the Crown, and that those Treaties are of con- 
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titiuing and binding force as between the States which 
made them and the Crown/’ 

The last paragraph of the Report speaks thus: 

" We particularly recommend that the Viceroy, not 
the Governor-General in Council, should in future be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with the 
Princes and that important matters of dispute between 
the States and the Paramount Power and between the 
States and British India should be referred to in¬ 
dependent committees for advice. . , . We hold that 
the Treaties, engagements and sanads have been made 
with the Crown and that the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Princes should not be 
transferred, without the agreement of the latter, to 
a ne\s’ government in British India responsible to an 
Indian legislature.” 

It must be allowed that these words carry us a long way 
forward to a complete agreement on the most essential 
questions. The Report is no less explicit tn its admission 
that each State has its own particular and individual rela¬ 
tionship with the Crown, to be ascertained from the exist¬ 
ing Treaties and engagements which, it is also fully 
allowed, are as binding upon the Crow'ii as upon the 
States, 

How far the Report, as a whole, maintains consistently 
these views, I shall discuss in a moment. On the 
economic, as distinct from the political aspect of the case 
for the States, the Report apears to be no less satisfacto^>^ 
In paragraph 55 it states very precisely that the Paramount 
Power is not justified in interposing its authority to secure 
economic results which are beneficial only or mainly to 
British India in a case in which the economic interests of 
British India and the States conflict. 

These are unquestionably very important admissions 
which might seem to satisf)f all the substantial claims in 
the case presented by the Princes. I do not know whether 
the States will accordingly express their complete satis¬ 
faction with the result. It should be obvious, at any 
rate, that many of the grievances and encroachments of 
which they have complained in the past will now pre¬ 
sumably be corrected. On the other hand, it cannot be 
overlooked that even on some of the more fundamental 
questions the meaning and conclusion of the Report are 
not so well-defined as could be desired. Vague reserva- 
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tions and exceptions occur, which may almost have the 
effect of neutralising the main decisions which have just 
been enumerated. 

For example, the Report seems to lay down quite firmly 
the principle that the relations between the States and the 
Paramount Power are contractual, to be ascertained in 
each case by the study of the Treaties and engagements it 
has concluded with the British Crown. By accepting the 
above-mentioned points the Committee would seem to 
have literally and implicitly admitted this essential prin* 
ciple. But in other paragraphs we seem to be thrown 
back on to the quicksands of the old discretionary view 
of Paramountcy, Instead of the sound principle that the 
States possess sovereign rights, except in so far as these 
have been surrendered to the protecting Power in Treaties 
and engagements, which he who runs may read, we have 
the competing theory, for which no documentary evidence 
is available, that the Paramount Power has a residual 
authority which cannot be defined and may, in fact, justify 
any interference of any sort in the affairs of the States, 

In paragraph 39 we are, indeed, expressly informed 
that ^‘the relationship of the Paramount Pmver with the 
States is not a merely contractual relationship, resting on 
Treaties made more than a century ago. It is a living, 
growing relationship shaped by circumstances and policy, 
resting, as Professor Westlake has said, on a mixture of 
history, theory and modem fact.” Again, in paragraph 57, 
the Report refers to the difficulty of defining Paramountcy. 
In the case presented by the States the essence of Para¬ 
mountcy was defined as the transference by the States to 
the Crown of their foreign relations in return for defence 
against their enemies. That is the common element in all 
the Treaties and engagements between the States and the 
Crown. The rights of the Crown as Paramount Power do 
not, according to the opinion expressed by Counsel for the 
States, extend beyond these points, though a certain dis¬ 
cretionary power or ” play ” must be left to the Crown in 
carrying out the duties thus implied. But that is a different 
thing from the claim that the Paramount Power has a range 
of duty and right which is quite incapable of definition— 
and may justify any and every interference. 

Yet such is the view which seems to be expressed in para¬ 
graph 57. ” Conditions alter,” w'e read, “in a changing 

world. Imperial necessity and new conditions may at any 
time raise unexpected situations. Paramountcy must re¬ 
main paramount; it must fulfil its obligations, defining or 
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adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of the 
time and the progressive development of the States, 
And, though elsewhere the Report adopts the view that 
the Treaties are still of binding force, we have it also 
stated that “in the Indian constitution an acknowledged 
supreme will decides everj' question which arises.” One 
naturally wonders what, on this view, was the force and 
meaning of the successive Royal Proclamations concern¬ 
ing the sanctity of the Treaties. 

It is difficult to reconcile some of these apparent contra¬ 
dictions. We seem to stagger again where we thought we 
firmly trod, I do not know what view the Pnnees them¬ 
selves may officially take on the subject. The Report, as 
pointed out, does enshrine highly important admissions, 
which would seem to rule out for the future a wide range 
of grievance and disability. This may be regarded as a 
sufficient guarantee for the future. It may be felt, on the 
other hand, that the sovereign rights of the States, sub¬ 
ject, of coarse, to ascertainable qualifications, ^e not so 
finally and firmly guaranteed as could be desired. On 
this question an official view has not yet been expressed 
by the Princes. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE NETHERLANDS 

INDIES 

By Lieut.-General H. Banker 
(Late of the Netherlands Indies Army) 

The term "Defence of the Netherlands Indies’* refers ex¬ 
clusively to the repelling of foreign Invasions, the combating 
of a possible foreign enemy, as opposed to the maintenance 
of Dutch authority against unrest and rebellion within the 
country— vvar against a possible indigenous enemy. 

So far,the Netherlands Indies have onlyonce experienced 
an attack from outside, namely in the period of Napoleon I., 
when the so-called Kingdom of Holland was incorporated 
with France as a result of which the Nether¬ 

lands Indies became temporarily a French possession. In 
I Si I, the Governor-General of (British) India, Lord Minto, 
equipped a considerable force under the command of Sir 
Samuel Auchmucy, and this Force on August 4 of that year 
landed east of Batavia and defeated the Franco-Dutch 
troops. This British feat of arms is described in the book 
"The Conquest of Java" by Major W. Thorn, written in 
18 * 5 - 

The Netherlands East India Company (i6o2>t796). 
which reigned supreme in the Indian Archipelago, held 
there the command of the sea, so that it depended for pur¬ 
poses of defence almost exclusively on its fleet and disposed 
only of a small army for the protection of its factories and 
oi^ces against inroads from the inhabitants and small enter¬ 
prises by European competitors. When, however, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century the Company's posi¬ 
tion began to decline, its fleet also lost its standing, with 
the result that its command of the sea soon became a thing 
of the past. The part of the fleet still in existence when 
the Netherlands Government in 1798 took over the East 
India Company, with all its assets and liabilities, was in 
i3o6't8o7 totally destroyed by the British, under Admiral 
Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex mouth), so that the Governor- 
Genera] Daendels (iSoS-iSi i), who had to prepare for the 
defence against the British, could reckon only on an army 
too weak to defend alt the islands of the Archipelago, or 
even the whole of the principal Island of Java 

When in 1817 Holland recovered most of her former 
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colonics, vfbich between i8i i snd 1817 had been m British 
hands, the defence of the Archipelago was immediately 
one of the principal cares of the Government, and has 
remained so to the present day, although it must be ad¬ 
mitted that defence has not always received the attention to 
which it is entitled, considering the political and economic 
importance of Netherlands India for Holland's position m 
the world, 11 is remarkable, a1 though qui te co mpre hen sibl e, 
that the question of defence only enjoyed the full ^lention 
of the authorities in Holland and those in the Netherlands 
Indies when complications in Europe awakened the fear that 
Holland might be involved in a war. This was the case m 
1830 (Belgian revolution), in 1848 (general revolutionary 
movement in Europe). 1867 (the Luxembourg auctionh 
1870 (the Franco-Prussian VVar), and 1914 (the World 
War). No sooner was the danger averted, however, than 
the interest in the defence dropped, sometimes below zero. 

This latter symptom also appeared whenever internal 
disorders demanded in considerable measure the attention 
of the Government and necessitated the use of military 
forces. Thus the outbreak of the rising in Central Java 
(1S25-1830). known as the “java War,” resulted in the 
shelving of the plans with regard to the defence of Jfava 
and certain other of the principal islands, contained in a 
“ Memorandum for the Defence of the Royal Netherlands 
Possessions East of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
break in 1873 of the war with Acheen. on the northern 
extremity of Sumatra, which for many years made such 
heavy demands on Holland's resources in men and money, 
occupied so completely the attention of both the Supreme 
Government in the Mother Country and the Netherlands 
Indies Government, that all consideration of the question 
of defence of the I ndies against attacks from without was 
regarded as unnecessary, ’’as,” it was said, “the interests 
of defence required in the first place the repression of 
internal risings, in casu^ the war with Acheen. 

This not the fiTsi time indeed that the defence against 
attacks from without was discarded or at least made subser¬ 
vient to the maintenance of tranquillity and order within the 
country. In 1861 and 1862, the then Minister for the 
Colonies declared in the States-General that as no fears 
need he entertained of an attack 00 the Coloni^, all plans 
of defence might be abandoned, and that the available fuo s 
should be utilized in rendering the army more suitable for its 
task of combating an indigenous enemy. If it were equal 
to that task, it would also be able to meet a foreign enemy. 
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In 1876 another Minister argued that the principal task of 
the army was to lake action gainst an indigenous enemy 
and that “ the strategical question of defence against a Euro¬ 
pean enemy is of secondary importance.’* In a later period 
the Supreme GoverniTient< through the Minister for the 
Colonies, expressed the opinion—which was shared by 
many others—“ that the Netherlands E^t Indies as such 
would never have to contend with a serious attack, as the 
keys to the indies lie within the fortres.s of Amsterdam, so 
that the most that the indies might be called upon to do 
would be to guard against raids undertaken by a few ships 
of the enemy, against coups dc main. 

These and like pronouncements, of course, did not pro¬ 
mote interest in the defence question or its rational solution, 
and elicited many vigorous protests on thepartofsucce^ive 
commanders of both land and sea forces. It is only fair to 
mention that sometimes, even in periods when war did not 
threaten, the Supreme Government devoted more than 
usual attention to the defence question ; this was the case, 
for example, in 1899, when a system of defence, adopted in 
1892, had not been organized to the extent expected ^d, 
presumably for this reason, a military expert, a retired 
general of the Dutch army, was appointed Govemor- 
GeneraL Under his [^gime defence measures were ener¬ 
getically taken in hand j fortifications were constructed, 
not only in Java, but also in other islands—for example, in 
Pulu Weh, an island on the northern extremity of Sumatra. 

In course of time numerous commissions have been 
appointed to advise the Government concerning the best 
system of defence, and consequently many plans have been 
formulated, which have either partly or entirely been carried 
out, but continuity, which is so necessary in the sphere of 
defence, is conspicuously absent in the history of the defence 
of the Netherlands Indies, Lack of space prevents me 
from giving even a concise survey of the various plans, but 
certain principles may be mentioned, which may be said to 
have been maintained, if in a more or less mc^ihed form. 
In so doing no secrets are violated, for the history of the 
defence system of the Netherlands Indies^—^ far as its main 
lines are concerned'—is common property; it is publicly dis¬ 
cussed and criticized in the two Cheimbers of the States* 
General in Holland, in the Volksraad in the Netherlands 
Indies, and also in the press, whilst an ext^sive historical 
surveyor the defence system is to be found in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia for Netherlands Indies. 

The very rational principle of relying in the first place on 
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the oav)» for the defence of such extensive insular poKessions 
could not be adopted by Holland, because its resources in 
both men and money do not permit of maintaining a navy 
calculated to guarantee the command of the seas in the 
face of the navies of the surrounding Great Powers, which 
in the course of time have shown a steady increase. How¬ 
ever, there has been no lack of plans and proposals to have 
the navy play the principal rflle in the defence, sometimes 
even at the cost of the army. 

It should not be deduced from this, however, that in 
defence the navy has ever been, or is today, a n^ligible 
quantity. On the contrary, the navy will always be called 
upon to meet the first shock of any attack. We have 
gradually become familiarized, however, with the idea that 
the navy will not be able to play indefinitely the rdle which 
it will assume at the beginning of hostilities, and that after 
its first efforts the turn of the army will come. 

It would be beyond the resources, both financially and 
otherwise, of even a Great Power to put al] the numerous 
islands of the Archipelago in the same state of defence, and, 
as a matter of fact, this is not necessary, because certain of 
those islands would not be of the slightest use to any 
eventual assailant, and for that reason will never be 
exposed to attack. An energetic defence of the more 
Important islands would, indeed, have been possible if 
the scheme proposed by the Government in [915-1917 
for the introduction of compulsory military service for the 
native population had been realized. This would have 
given us a militia force of a few hundreds of thousands ; as 
it is, the scheme has been abandoned, and we have to be 
satisfied with the European militia in addition to our 
expensive volunteer army. It is in the first place the 
island of Java—from an historical, political and economic 
point of view the most important island of the Archipel^o 
—which demands a strong defence. This point of view is 
not of recent date; on the contrary, in practically all the 
defence schemes which have successively been drafted the 
defence of Javm occupies the foremost place, whilst the 
safeguarding of the other islands is, apart from the Heet, 
entrusted to those parts of the army which are stationed 
there to maintain peace and order. 

With regard to the defence of the island of Java, w'hich 
IS about four times the size of the mother country, various 
principles have gradually been adopted, which, however, all 
had in common one feature—viz., they all naturally placed 
the safeguarding of the seat of government and of the 
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naval baaes in the for^round. As is well known, the seat 
of government has from the very beginning been established 
at Batavia, at a very short distance from the north coast. 
Although the Governor-General has his principal residence 
at Buiteniiorg, about thirty miles south of Batavia, practically 
all Government Departments and Government bodies are 
established in the last-named town. Considering, further, 
that Batavia, founded in 1619, on the ruins of Jacatra—the 
capital of the erstwhile native realm of that name—has 
always been the centre of trade and commerce. It becomes 
clear why great importance has always bean attached to the 
undisturbed possession of Batavia. At one time it was 
decided to fortify the town as strongly as possible and, 
together with this, to concentrate the defence of the whole 
island on the capital; another time the difficulties involved In 
the defence of a town with such an unfavourable strategical 
situation were regarded as insurmountable and a transfer 
of the seat of government to the interior was several times 
advocated, either immediately and permanently, or as soon 
as war threatened. Thus the transfer of the seat of govern¬ 
ment to places in Central and Western Java, with simul¬ 
taneous concentration of the defence of the whole island in 
those districts, was at one time seriously contemplated and, 
partially, even prepared. The idea has even been broached 
of fortifying East Java and to transfer the seat of govern¬ 
ment there in times of war. 

In 191a it seemed as if a beginning would be made with 
the transfer of the seat of government. Indeed, in that 
year, funds were appropriated for the building of a new 
War Office at Bandoeng, to which town, in 192a, practically 
all sections of that Department had been transferred. The 
transfer of the Department for Government Control of 
Railways, Mines, etc., followed later, but no further 
transfers took place, so that Batavia is still the principal 
seat of government. 

Naturally in the Netherlands Indies, as elsewhere, a 
struggle h^ been waged between “dead” and “living” 
means of defence; in other words, there were periods in 
which it was believed that a vigorous defence was only 
j>ossible if based on strong and costly fortifications. These 
were followed by others in which salvation was solely 
ejtpected from a mobile, well-trained, and weU-equipped 
army. Numerous, indeed, have been the fortifications, 
which not only in java but also in the other islands have 
been planned, constructed, utilised, and after a while left to 
the wear and tear of time. The Netherlands Indies have 
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passed through these various evolutions in the system of 
defence at the cost of great financial sacrifices. 

As mentioned above, the interest of both the Supreme 
Government and the Netherlands Indies Government in 
the defence of Holland's Asiatic possessions declined 
seriously after the late World War, and this despite the 
fact that it was realised during that time, to a greater 
extent than ever before, that tlie East Indies formed an 
important centre of international politics. Whilst on the 
one hand this may be regarded as a reaction from the 
efforts which both Holland and the Netherlands Indies 
had to make to preserve neutrality during the war, on the 
other hand an important factor was the unfavourable con^ 
dition of the State and colonial finances and the creation 
of the League of Nations, of which Holland immediately 
became a member. 

.At that time, indeed, it was generally believed that the 
Government expected the League of Nations to banish 
war, and that for this purpose it aimed at limiting the 
forces to a minimum and at reducing the army to the 
status of a “ police army,” An army commander, who 
resigned in 1920, declared publicly and emphatically that 
at that time the army was not in a position successfully 
to resist any foreign power bent on the conquest of the 
Netherlands Indies, The position of the naval forces was 
not much better. Both in the navy and in the army, 
indeed, a spirit of depression and discouragement reigned, 
which found expression in Parliament in Holland, in the 
Volksraad in the Netherlands Indies, at meetings of the 
Service clubs, in military organs, and in the daily Press. 

To all these and similar protests the Government could 
not shut its ears, and a first symptom of a revival of 
interest in the defence of the Indies is to be seen in the 
appointment in 1920 of a Commission tn Holland, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the Navy, War, Colonial, and 
Financial Departments, to draft a scheme of laying down 
ships covering the next few years, in order to arrive at 
a logical composition of the fleet 

The proposals of that Commission, which in the first 
place concerned the defence of the Netherlands Indies, 
were submitted to the Netherlands Indies Government, 
which in its turn appointed a special *' Defence Com¬ 
mission,” to advise concerning the question as to how, 
in connection with the plans of the Dutch Commission for 
naval defence, it would be possible to arrive at an efficient 
defence of the Netherlands Indies, whilst keeping within 
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the limks of the presumably available resources in men 
and money, 

The advice of this Commission was accepted by both 
the Netherlands Indies Government and the Supreme 
Government, but as a result of the unfavourable financial 
position, it was only possible for the time being to apprO’ 
priate funds for the extension of the navy, 

The proposals introduced for this purpose were passed 
by a large majority in the Netherlands Indies Volksraad ; 
in the Second Chamber in Holland, however, where 
certain members, in view of the results of the Conference 
of Washington, opposed the Navy^ Bill, the discussions 
dragged on until the Chamber went into recess. 

Again, in 1924, a draft Naval Bill was introduced, pro- 
viding for a slower rate of construction and retrenchments 
on the working cost. The discussions on this Bill aroused 
great excitement throughout the couniiy. The opposition 
to the creation of a Netherlands Indies defence s^^tem 
ultimately assumed the character of an action—carried on 
chiefly under the leadership of the Social Democratic 
Labour Party—against the Government in pow^. The 
Bill was finally rejected, though only with a majority of 
one vote. 

The preamble of the two above-mentioned Bills described 
their object as ** strengthening the naval forces with a view 
to the defence of the Netherlands Indies ": now that Parlia¬ 
ment, although with the smallest possible majority, had 
declared itself averse to all measures of defence, and the 
naval material in the Netherlands Indies being in urgent 
need of revision, the Government in 1925 again brought 
in a Naval Bill, not purporting to provide for the defence 
of the Netherlands Indies, but only for maintaining neu¬ 
trality on the principle that Holland has in any case to 
provide forces to preserve neutrality in any possible conflict 
between other nations. The Government declared that it 
abandoned all idea of a maritime defence^ against attacks 
on a large scale "because effective security against such 
attacks would require expenditure, especially as regards 
* dead material,’ which—also in view of the small prospect 
of such attacks—was out of proportion to the results to 
be expected." For the Netherlands Indies a "neutrality 
fleet ’* of about half the strength proposed in the two pre¬ 
ceding Bills was considered necessary. This Bill met with 
energetic opposition in the Netherlands Indies Volksraad, 
not only on the part of those who opposed all defence 
measures on principle, but also, and even more energeti- 
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cally, from the side of thoise En favour of strong defence 
measures. Nevertheless, it was passed by aj votes to 21, 
It was, however, not laid before the Home Parltameiit, as 
it was the opinion of the Government that “the work of 
Geneva renders undesirable a definite plan of defence 
extending over a great number of years," 

This attitude of the Government with respect to the 
defence of the Netherlands Indies gave rise to numerous 
protests in the Press and at public meetings* whilst in the 
Netherlands Indies Volksraad great interest continued to 
be manifested in the question of defence. The Nether¬ 
lands Indies Government, however, was not prepared to 
make known its intentions regarding its defence plans, 
still forming a subject of discussion with the Home Govern¬ 
ment These discussions ultimately led to the Home 
Government in 1927 laying down the principles of defence, 
which were communicated to the Volksraad and became 
public property. 

These principles defined the aims of the Netherlands 
Indies military forces as follows ; 

1. The maintenance of Netherlands authority in the 
Archipelago against disobedience and rebellion, 

2, The execution of Holland's military duties, as a 
member of the League of Nations, towards other nations, 
which task—apart from co-operation in the carrying out of 
military sanctions of the League with all available means— 
w confined to the preservation of strict neutrality in con¬ 
flicts between other Powers. 

The organization and equipment of military forces are 
based on the principle that the maintenance of neutrality 
in Java is the task of the army with the support of the 
navy, and outside Java that of the navy, which at especially 
vulnerable points—such as the places where liquid fuel is 
stored and worked—will be supported by the army. 

The naval forces in the Netherlands Indies will consist 
of a seagoing fleet, floating material for local defence and 
for purposes of blockade, the naval air forces, and the naval 
forces on shore. 

As to the army, the strength of the infantry is to be 
determined by what is necessary to perform the task speci¬ 
fied in Section t. In so far as the infantry is stations in 
Java, it will be organized, armed, equipped, and reinforced 
by auxiliary arms and services for the preservation of 
neutrality in Java. 

It was on this basis* the Netherlands Indies Government 
stated, proposals for the defences would be made. 
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The actual organization of the two component parts of the 
Netherlands Indies military forces, the Navy and the Army, 
can be briefly described as follows : 

The Navy. —The naval force in the Netherlands Indies 
forms part of the Royal Dutch Navy. This has not always 
been the case, for the first naval force which was created in 
1S16, after the colonies had been restored, was entirely 
independent of the Dutch Navy and bore the name of 
Colonial Navy. Its chief task was to combat piracy, and 
the greater part of the crews were Asiatics. Besides this 
nav^ force there was generally a squadron of the Royal 
Dutch Navy in Indian waters, and it was to the Commander 
of this squadron that the control over the Colonial Navy 
was also given about the year [S30, In 1838 the safety of 
the Netherlands East Indies was considered tn every way 
sufficiently guaranteed by the Dutch squadron, together 
with the boats (cruising prahus).* which since 1821, under 
the authority of the Residents, were especially chaiged with 
combating piracy, and the Colonial Navy as such was 
abolished. 

Whilst in the first half of the nineteenth century the 
principal task of the naval forces nras the upholding of 
Dutch authority against native princes and peoples and the 
stamping out of piracy and slave-trading, in general the 
guarantee of peace and order throughout the Archipelago, 
after 1850 the question of the r6le that the Navy should 
play in the defence system became more prominent. This 
question, as has been seen above, is at present still being 
discussed. 

In 1864, greater unity was achieved in the organization 
of the navy by the creation of a Navy Office at Batavia, 
with the Commander of the naval forces as chief. In 1876, 
the first armoured cruiser arrived in the Netherlands Indies 
and the first torpedo boat in 1888. According to a Royal 
decree of 1S96, the fleet in the Netherlands Indies was 
composed as follows: 

(1) Men-of-war energetically to defend Holland's rights 
and interests and to uphold her soverei^ authority in the 
Archipelago, also in the eyes of the inhemitants. 

f2) Men-of-war for the defence of ports and roads. 

(3) Men-of-war suitable for compelling the inhabitants to 
respect authority in the Indian Archipelago. 

(4) Guard-ships and surveying vessels. 

The vessels indicated in Section 1 bore the name of the 
Dutch Squadron in the East Indies. 

* These {mhus ate the prcdccesEOTE of the stiU etisting Civil,Mannc. 
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The Russo-Japanese War and especially the voy*^e of the 
Russian Baltic l^eet to Japan, which revealed the difficulties 
inherent in the preservation of neutrality, led in 1906 to the 
creation of a Stale Commission to draft a more efficient 
composition and repartition of the naval forces in Nether¬ 
lands India. This Commission recommended the forming 
of a heet, exclusively composed of torpedo-boats and manned 
with crews in the colonial service, which was tantamount to 
the restoration of a Colonial Navy, 

The Government shelved this advice and appointed in 
1912 another State Commission with more extensive powers 
than the first, viz. to consider the organization of the defence 
of the Netherlands Indies both on land and sea, from a 
political, technical and financial standpoint. In 1913, this 
Commbsion proposed the construction of a fleet of powerful 
battle-cruisers with accompanying' torpedo-boats and of an 
adequately defended naval base. A considerable number 
of the crews were to be recruited from the naval militia. 

No proposals In the matter had been made by the 
Government when the outbreak of the World War relegated 
the matter to the background. The naval policy then 
followed appears suffidently from the foregoing. It may be 
added that despite the non-materialization of the Naval 
Bills, the Navy in the Netherlands Indies has nevertheless 
in recent years been strengthened by some modern cruisers 
which were paid for out of the ordinary Budget, whilst the 
number of destroyers, submarines and seaplanes has 
gradually been increased. Since 1923 young men of 
European origin liable for military service are also drafted 
into the Navy. 

The AaMV, —Before igiS the Netherlands Indies land 
forces were exclusively composed of professional soldiers, 
the vast majority of whom belonged to the indigenous races 
of the Archipelago. In that year young men of European 
origin were for the first time incorporated and subjects to 
compulsory military service. 

In the infantry, the various races form separate com¬ 
panies, so that in addition to European there are also Java¬ 
nese, Sundanese, Ambonese companies, etc. An experi¬ 
ment begun in 1912—avowedly 10 increase the fighting 
value of the various units—by including various races in 
one and the same company, proved unsatisfactory and was 
discontinued in 1919. In the other arms Europeans and 
non-Europeans served in the same unit (battery, squadron, 
etc.). 

The Royal Decree of May 23, 1917, which imposed on 
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those inhabitants who are Dutch subjects the obligation to 
defend the country, rendered possible the introduction of 
compulsory military service in their case. As already 
mentioned this compulsory service for Dutch subjects of 
European origin was introduced in 1918. Proposals to 
extend it to subjects of Asiatic origin or foreign Asiatics 
placed on the same footing have so far been unsuccessful. 

The military service is personal and applies to all male 
(European) inhabitants who are Dutch subjects and from 
19 to 45 years old. At the age of 33 years the milttiaman 
passes from the militia to the “ landstorm." The militiamen 
live in barracks and are trained separately from the volun¬ 
teers and, as far as the infantry is concerned, are incorpo¬ 
rated into separate companies mso in times of mobiUzation. 
They form the fourth companies of the field—battalions. 

Practically fiari passu with compulsory military service 
the system of a reserve of officers was introduced in the 
Netherlands Indies army. 

In 1913, the opportunity was created for youths of Asiatic 
origin or those assimilated with natives to be trained as 
officers at the Royal Military Academy in Holland on the 
same conditions as youths of European extraction. Only 
a comparatively small number of young men have so far 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

The above-mentioned Academy is, since 1928, the only 
institution for the training of professional officers. Up to 
1894 such training was also given in the Netherlands Indies, 
as far as the Infantry and Military Administration were 
concerned, at the Military School at Meester Cornells^ J ava, 
which has since been closed. 

The Netherlands Indies Army consists of a field army 
and garrison troops. The former is stationed In Java and 
the latter distributed over the other islands. 

Up to 1907 the peace formation of the field army was 
not in accordance with the war organization, because no 
organic connection existed between the infantry and the 
other arms, whilst the greatest organic unit of the principal 
arms was formed by the battalions. For military expedi¬ 
tions and for manoeuvres of mixed troops, separate units 
were always used in combination under a command especi¬ 
ally created for the purpose and also with temporary stalTs. 
In 1907 these very undesirable conditions were put an end 
to by the formation—in lime of peace—of “mLxed brigades/' 
each composed of 4 infantry tsaualions, t artillery section, 
t squadron of cavalry, i machine-gun company, h^f a com¬ 
pany of engineers, trains and accompanying services. The 
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brigade commander was at the same time territorial^ com¬ 
mander sn the district in which the troops included in the 
brigade were stationed. 

In tgsa the field army- was redistributed by detailing it 
into divisions, coupled with the introduction of regiment 
formation in the arms where such was possible and also with 
a revision of the territorial division of Java, as the division 
commanders were placed in command of the territorial s«- 
tions. A division of the field antiy now comprises 3 in¬ 
fantry regiments, of 3 (in case of mobilization 4) battalions 
each, besides a machine-gun company, t battalion of light 
infantry, half a regiment of cavalry of 3 squadrons, i artil¬ 
lery regiment, composed of one field section, one mountain 
section and ! howitzer section, one company of cyclists, one 
company of engineer troops, trains and auxiliary services. 
Outside the frame of the division there are a number of 
infantry sections, heavy artillery, technical troops, orderlies 
and the Air Force. Further, every arm in java has its 
depot, in which the newly arrived troops are trained and 
the cadre Is formed. 

From the infantry field troops in Java the garrisons in 
the other islands are kept up. These troops are, according 
to their strength-—which depends on the sbte and importance 
of the district—organized into deuchments, companies and 
battalions. The European milmamen residing in some of 
the districts are also incorporated in those sections of the 
garrison troops. The territorial command in the districts 
outside Java is in the hands either of officers especially 
appointed, or of the Commanders of the troops garrisoned 
in the district. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

HEALTH PROGRESS IN INDIA 

Bv Sir Thomas Carev Evans, m.c., k.r c.s, 

I MUST first of all thank you for the honour you have done 
me by inviting me to address the Association this evening. 
In accepting your invitation, I felt that, whatever my 
inexperience in addressing a gathering like this, 1 would be 
amongst workers in the same field, and that my audience 
w'ould be full of sympathy, and deeply interested in the 
progress and welfare of their fellow beings in India. Your 
Association was founded to promote the “ welfare of the 
inhabitants of India,** and I am sure we are all agreed that 
health work, efficiently carried out, is far and away the best 
means of furthering this laudable object. 

Your Chairman, Sir Harcourt Butler, during the many 
years he served India, was intimately associated w'ith health 
work in all its spheres. He gave every support to various 
voluntary health organizations such as the Red Cross Society 
and St. John Ambulance Association. He served for many 
years at Delhi and Simla on the committees of the Dufferin 
Fund, the Lady Chelmsford League, and Lady Minto's 
Association, They owe him a great debt for the labour he 
so ungrudgingly devoted to them. Indeed, any'appeal sent 
to him as Governor of the United Provinces or of Burma 
in connection w'iih the branches of these societies in those 
provinces was never in vain, W'hile his record in Burma in 
matters relating to public health and welfare will remain for 
all time as a monument of his foresight and vision. The 
Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health at Rangoon is the 
first of its kind In India and Burma; it is bound to have a 
beneficial influence in years to come, and 1 sincerely hope 
it w ill be an example to I>e followed by the other provinces. 
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The title of this paper covers a very’ big subject and relates 
to a continent far more diversified than Europe. There 
is so much that can be said even about the progress of only 
one of its provinces that I cannot hope to cover the subject 
either to your or my own satisfaction. The most f can do 
is to touch on conspicuous points and to leave you to interro¬ 
gate me, if you subsequently wish to do so, upon omissions 
or whatever may be obscure. 

CuRA'tivE Work 

To appreciate progress on the curative side of this great 
work, I must refer to the early history of our connection with 
India. One of the most widely known stories thereon is the 
legend of Gabriel Broughton, the surgeon of the ship 
HopevidL He was sent for to attend the daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan who had been badly burned. Luckily 
for us he effected a cure and made such an impression upon 
the Emperor that when he was requested to name his own 
reward, he asked for and obtained liberty for his masters, the 
East India Company, to trade in Bengal* 

Factories were established on the River Hughli, the site 
on w'hich Calcutta w'ith its two million inhabitants is a 
thriving city today. This was the beginning. We had to 
protect by gatrisons this privilege to trade, and the death- 
rate amongst our troops and traders from the so-c^led 
tropical diseases was exceptionally heavy. The knowledge 
of the causation of disease and its prevention was in its 
infancy, and though our primary purpose in our various 
enterprises in the East was trade and commerce, the question 
of the health of the traders and of garrisons became an 
important factor. Today the health of the Britisher in all 
tropical countries is so dependent on the health of our 
coloured fellow subjects that we cannot advance without 
that greater reward of their progress as well. 

The study of tropical diseases started with our garrisons, 
chiefly by officers of the Indian Medical Service, the Service 
which has done so much in the investigation of the cause and 
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prevalence and cure of these diseases. Today the benefit 
of our researches in the fight against disease is not confined 
to India but is given to the whole world. Our whole destiny 
as a nation today depends more and more on the develop* 
rnent of our tropical possessions than on any other factor. 
The whole scientific world recognizes and utilizes the epoch* 
making discovenes of Sir Ronald Ross in connection with 
malaria, the discovery of emetine in the treatment of 
dysentery and of the saline treatment of cholera by Sir 
Leonard Rogers, and the recent researches of Colonel 
MacCarrison on food values and goitre. Diseases hitherto 
held to be hopelessly incurable, such as kaJa-^azar and 
leprosy, have now been brought well within the realms of 
curative medicine. Hookworm disease, so prevalent 
amongst tea-garden coolies, is rapidly being controlled and 
at the present rate of progress a few years hence will be 
a disease of the past. Unhappily, though our researches into 
the causation and prevention of plague have been invaluable, 
we have not as yet discovered a remedy for this vile 
disease. 

I would like to mention one other disease, and that is 
tropical sore. We first came in contact with the malady 
during the siege of Delhi in the Mutiny, when 75 per cent, 
of our troops w ere attacked by this unpleasant affiiction. 11 
was then christened Delhi boll. It was discovered that the 
disease was conveyed by a species of sand-fly and was always 
associated with insanitary surroundings. Today it hardly 
exists at Delhi, and during the three years I spent there 
1 never saw a single case. This in itself is proof of what 
efficient hygienic measures can do in the eradication of 
disease. 

Contrasted Picture,s 

Sir Nilratan Sircar at the opening of the All-Indian 
Medical Conference on December 28 last, speaking of the 
noble workers to whom I have referred, used such term.s as 
“alien aloofness and apathy," "sneers of self-sufficiency.’' 
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and “arrogance and self-righteousness." Such phrases on 
the lips of a well-kno^n medical practitioner in a medical 
conference are not quite suited to a disquisition on the value 
and progress of medicine to suffering humanity; nor does 
it promote the universality of medicine, which has, up to 
now, known neither race, creed, nor country as a barrier* 
Having quoted one Indian authority, I must now quote 
another-^Hans Rama Rau, the editor of a medical paper 
called the Attii^epH^. 1 n an essay in which he recalls 
the various contributors to his journal during the rwenty 
five years of its existence he warmly acknowledges the 
assistance rendered by British officers in the raising of the 
status of the subordinate medical services. To fully under- 
stand this, we have to be conversant with the e^ly 
beginnings of the training of assistants in the various 
hospitals established by the officers of the Indian Medical 
Service Then he alludes to regularization of the practice 
of lay vaccination, the suppression of quackery, the pro¬ 
motion of public health legislation, and the great progress 
in medical education generally throughout India, He con¬ 
cludes by exhorting members of the medical profession in 
India and abroad to cast aside all racial and geographical 
prejudices and to work together for the common interest of 
suffering humanity. 

The sentiments expressed by this welhknown health 
worker in India provide a true picture of the progress 
generally accomplished, and are an inspiration for further 
efforts. The services rendered to India in the vast field of 
medicine and hygiene by British workers are written large 
and cannot be decried. Co-operation in other spheres may 
be lacking, but here it is easy and essential. Medical men 
in India and elsewhere may be entitled to have strong 
political views and racial feelings, but these should never 
prevent their working together without acrimony or jealousy, 
if only because they are labouring in the one great field for 
the good of common humanity* 
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As many of you know, with the ad^'ent of the Reforms 
all medical matters were classed as “transferred.” Hence 
each province is directly responsible for the administration 
of all sanitar}' and medical matters. Whether this is an 
advantage or not does not concern us. Let us hope anyway 
that it will encourage a healthy rivalrj' between the various 
provinces in all matters relating to hygiene generally. 1 
can never imagine any province declaring war on Its neigh¬ 
bour because of its lower infantile or general mortality-rate, 
or on account of the greater efficiency of its sanitary service. 
Time must be the best judge of the value of this great change. 

The position of the Central Govemmeot in medical affairs 
today is that of a tactful co-operator, keeping a benevoleni: 
eye on each province and ready at all times to step in when 
its advice or help is needed. It still exercises important 
pow'ers in respect of infections and contagious diseases, 
and takes part in medical activities of an international 
character, maintaining a special cadre of experts to deal with 
these problems. It also makes annual grants to the Indian 
Research Fund Association, which has during the last few 
years carried out important researches into various aspects 
of malaria, plague, cholera, tuberculosis, maternal and infant 
mortality, and numerous other matters. Valuable results 
have been obtained from the researches of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, the Malarial Survey of 
India, the Haffkine Institute at Bombay, and the Central 
Research Institute at KasauH. So important is research 
work considered by the Central Government that it in¬ 
vited two important International Congresses on Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene to meet in India during 1927-8 
The subjects discussed at these two conferences ranged 
over the whole field of tropical medicine. 

The question of medical education in the various Uni¬ 
versities and teaching colleges has within the lost few years 
been thoroughly investigated by a deputation from the 
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General Medical Council of Great Britain. Recommenda¬ 
tions have been made with a view to their co-ordination and 
to the improvement of medical education generally, while 
the establishment of an All-India General Medical Council 
on similar lines to that which exists in this country will very 
shortly be an accomplished fact. 

It will be seen that the Central Governnient has still gr^t 
responsibilities, It is supplying the essential stimulus with 
a greater power and force than at any previous lime towards 
progress in the field of hygiene generally. Up to recent 
years all improvements in sanitation and hygiene were 
entirely the work of the Slate, and naturally in such a huge 
continent progress was slow. It had to be made against 
great obstacles and with greater expenditure of money and 
labour than elsewhere, and as we find in other matters, what 
is in England one problem ” is in India a mass of problems, 
many of these being deeply rooted in traditional usage or in 
some complicated religious custom. 

Public Health OrriCEES 

The devolution of the powers of the Central Government 
to the various provinces is producing a healthy rivalry, and 
we can safely state that remarkable progress is being made 
jn each and every province. Briefly, each province has its 
Minister for Health and Education, who is the head of the 
department dealing with medical and sanitary matters. He 
has usually three medical experts—(i) one for sanitation 
and public health, (a) one in charge of hospitals and 
medical schools, and (3) one in charge of jails. 

The firs: of these officers is responsible for the general 
supervision of sanitary and welfare work, and within the 
last few years has been an official director of propaganda. 
Such as cinema and lantern shows, lectures in schools, and 
the distribution of pamphlets on health and hygiene. This 
latter branch of the work has progressed in an extraordinary 
manner within recent years. A definite demand has been 
created, and is rapidly increasing amongst the masses, for 
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in formation relaung to health matters and hygiene generally. 
This demand has arisen especially since ihe Great War, 
There has been a spirit of progress in all countries, but 
nowhere greater than in India. 

This demand has been fostered to a laigpe extent by 
various voluntary organizations, such as the Red Cross 
Society, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Lady 
Chelmsford League for Child Welfare and Maternity^ and 
particularly by that wonderful institution established and 
organized by the hlarchioness of Reading when she was 
Vicereine of India—National Baby Week, All these 
societies have been notably assisted by the lay press, both 
English and Indian. Ihe newspapers in India have exer¬ 
cised a great induence in this respect. The majority of 
editors are only too willing to come to the assistance of 
workers, both official and voluntary, when questions of 
health and sanitation are concerned. 

Water-Supply 

The incidence of such diseases as cholera, enteric, and 
the dysenteries is still high. These being water-borne 
diseases, those of you acquainted with India w ill appreciate 
the difficulties that exist in establishing proper water-sup¬ 
plies, even for the larger towns. It is only within living 
memory that any attempt has been made to supply such 
important cities as Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta with 
a protected water-supply. Today all the provinces are 
paying urgent attention to this important question ; but one 
of the greatest obstacles is finance. Religious bigotry 
was a serious obstacle years ago. The question whether 
a Brahman may drink tap-water or not is of little Import¬ 
ance at the present day. 

However, human memory is short, and I would remind you 
that only a hundred years ago there was a serious outbreak 
of cholera in this very city. Enteric was endemic. London 
was then drained by sewers flowing alongside the streets 
directly into the Thames, There was no separate house 
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drainage except of the most primitive and insanitary't) pe. 
The drinking-water supply was obtained from wells sunk in 
the immediate vicinity of cesspools and of the scandalously 
overcrowded burial-grounds. No wonder devastating epi¬ 
demics of cholera and enteric occurred. This description 
of the city of London would be equally true of all the 
cities in the British Isles a hundred years ago. To judge 
progress it is essential to look back a few generations. 
Today all our cities and towns have a plentiful and reliable 
water-supply and an efficient system of drainage. The 
experience we have gained through the study and process 
of hygiene in England and its application in our coloniring 
enterprises has been one of the outstanding factors in our 
success as builders of the greatest Empire in the history of 
the world. We can safely say that great progress is being 
made in India with (0 water-supplies, (2) consen'ancy, 
and (3) food control and general medical arrangements. 

Malaria 

Malaria is the disease whose insidious inroads vitally 
affect the whole of India, and any accurate mathematical 
estimate of its ravages would astound us all. 
within recent years that either the people of India or the 
local and provincial authorities have given it serious thought. 
Many of the provinces now have special officers ^ 
requisite establishment to investigate malarial conditions, 
and to advise the Governments and local authorities. It 
will take many years before the individual Indian is edu¬ 
cated sufficiently to grasp its importance. No easy solution 
of the malaria problem exists. Each town, each village, 
each area, has to be judged on its merits, and preventive 
measures planned to suit local requirements. The physical 
and geographical features have to be carefully considered 
in addition to the social and economic status of the people 
concerned. 

Colonel Christophers, of the Indian Medical Service, a. 
few years ago made a rough estimate from the various 
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Census returns that there were So.ooo Insane, 200,000 deaf- 
mutes, 500,000 totally blind, and 130,000 lepers a total 
of 910,000 persons who can scarcely be said to live, 
Christophers in his report shows also how preventable 
diseases hinder industrial expansion, interfere with public 
administration and trade, and specially affect the rural 
labouring classes. The influence of these diseases extends 
far beyond India. Shipping and other firms have to pay 
their agents higher salaries for living m an unhealthy 
country. In fact, everyone connected with a disease- 
stricken territory suffers one way or another. 

We hear of unrest in India so constantly that we have 
got used to it. Every country where disease is rife is a 
restless country. The people are unhappy and discontented. 
They do not know what they want, and what they have they 
cannot appreciate. The prosperity of any country must 
depend on the health of its people, and the power to produce 
must also be governed by the health of the producers. The 
increase of the knowledge of hygiene has invariably led to 
happiness, contentment, greater efficiency in every sphere, 
and an increase of understanding and appreciation. 

Dr. Bentley, the Health Officer for Bengal, in a recent 
report, referring to the high Infantile mortality rate of 500 
per 1,000 throughout the whole of Bengal, gives the follow¬ 
ing reasons for this: (i) The premature marriage of the 
parents; {2) the debility that arises from malaria; (3) the 
lamentable lack of appreciation of even the most elementary 
rules of hygiene. 

When life is begun under conditions that lead to the death 
of one child out of every two, the vitality of the survivors is 
not likely to be other than poor, and if the general standard 
of vitality is tow and the power to resist disease dimirished, 
the prosperity of India cannot Increase at the rate it would 
otherwise do, 

Epugatios and Propaganda 

The real solution of India's health problem lies in one 
thing, and that one thing is the spread of education on 
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proper and practjcal lines. The reduction of the death'rate 
to a reasonable level and the general improvement in the 
public health must be brought by the people ihemselves. 
They must be taught the necessity of preventing disease 
and the need for abandoning customs and superstitions 
whose ultimate effect is to hamper that essential work of 
pre\en;tion. It is by personal contact and personal example 
that the ignorant and conservative individual can be best 
conv^inc^d of tbo error of his w^ys. 

As I have mentioned, each province is at the present time 
carrying on an intensive propaganda scheme, and i will give 
a few examples. During 1927 in the Madras Presidency 
9t. 27 ectures were delivered in 41,000 centres to nearly 
5.00a000 people. One-eighth of the total population of 
this Presidency were reached by this means. Audiences 
were drawn from all classes of society, but mainly from the 
a urers of the rural areas, who are completely ignorant 
Of even the elementary principles of hygiene and of the 
facts relating to the causation, spread and prevention of 

disease. Five years ago nothing of the kind was being 
attempted, ^ 

Because ideas conveyed through the eye leave a more 
astmg impression than those conveyed through the ear, it 
as en the policy of this province to equip each health 
inspKtor with a magic lantern and slides. 8,Soo demon¬ 
strations were given dunng 1927, compared with 6,000 in 
1926. This work cannot be carried out without trained 
f^rsonnel, and during 1927 the Madras Government sane- 
tinned the appointment of eight new health officers in eight 
munmipaht.es. Thirty-four out of the eighty-one munici- 

P^iiies m this presidency now have their own health 
office 

A special establishment for the investigation of malaria 
as een recently created, and the results have already in 
many districts amply justified its existence. I will quote 
you an example. During the last two years a vigorous 
-m ana campaign was carried out by the specially 
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ira.med staff in a given area. I n 1925 the original inhabi' 
tants of this area were found to be very severely infected. 
During 1926-7 the report reads thus : Malaria as a source 
of disability has been practically negligible in this area.' 
You may ask why this is not done all over India. It would 
be impossible. The question of finance immediately arises, 
and also the small numbers of trained workers. Progress 
will have to be gTadual. 

Again, in the Punjab in 1927 the number of hospitals 
increased from 780 to 8S5—^approximately 12 per cent. 
There was an increase of S70.4S0 in the number of patients 
attending. The report shows that the pressing need of this 
province is for more and more women doctors. 

Speaking of hospitals, I must refer to the remarkable 
success of a member of your Council, Sir Leslie Wilson, in 
inspiring the generosity of the people of Bombay, as in 
war days Lady Willingdon did. Sir Leslie founded in 
1925 what is now known as the Governor's Hospital Fund 
for Bombay, which is designed to add 2,000 beds to the 
inadequate hospitat accommodation of the Western India 
capital, and will be continued on a permanent basis on the 
lines of the King Edw^ard's Hospital Fund for London. 

The progress in the Central Provinces has been pheno¬ 
menal. After perusing the reports of the various provinces, 

I consider it must take first place in the development of 
child welfare and maternity work, and also in the opening 
of new' and modern hospitals. 

To give you some idea of the activities of the Bengal 
Presidency, twenty-nine municipalities have now their oivn 
water-works, and the report states that on the whole the 
future municipal administration of Bengal may be anticipated, 
if not with optimism at least with hopefulness. In the far¬ 
away province of Assam the local boards spent 29 per cent, 
of their free income on education, 24 per cent, on communi¬ 
cations, and 23 per cent, on public health. Here, as in all 
the provinces, there is remarkable awakening and all-round 
progress. 
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Thk Work of the Englishwoman 

There has been no nobler or greater influence shown in 
any of our efforts for the welfare of our fellow subjects In 
India than by the wives of Viceroys and Governors of 
provinces, I was for three years Honorary Secretary of 
the Dufferin Fund, the Lady Chelmsford League, the 
Victoria Memorial Fund, and the National Baby Week, 
W hen I reflect on the excellent work carried out in the past, 
in spite of public apathy, financial stringency and lack of 
encouragement—save that of the moral righteousne^ of 
their cause—I feel that these ladies, the originators of these 
excellent organizations now spread all over India, will for 
ever live in the hearts of the masses of the people of India. 

Today the harvest is appearing and the energy expended 
is yearly becoming a more and more powerful force for 
moral and physical progress in the field of b^’giene. From 
a small beginning in the days of the Countess of Dufferin, 
only barely fifty years ago, there are today twenty-eight 
modem hospitals in British India alone for the treatment of 
women, and hundreds of w'idely spread dispensaries. 

The Indian States have not been behind. Progress can 
be safely claimed as far as they are concerned, and it would 
be invidious on my part to mention any particular State, 
Progress in a State is largely dependent on the enlighten¬ 
ment of its ruler, and a few of the States are exceptional in 
this respect. 

The medical women are far loo few in number for the 
work that lies before them, and here 1 must criticize the 
attitude of the Central Government. The infiuence ol 
women in India, though they are relegated to a much lower 
status than they arc in England, is felt in every direction. 
The majority of them secluded in zenanas exert their 
influence over the home lifci over tlieir children—the 
future inhabitants of India. They have a subtle but power¬ 
ful influence over the political future of India. We have 
not considered them sufficiently in the past for the simple 
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reason that a Government of men only could not approach 
them, and the only way of enlightening them is through our 
and their own womenfolk. 

The Women's Medical Service, with its ridiculously small 
cadre, has accomplished wonders, and it will be agreed that 
any cKpansion of its activities will result in benefits to the 
women and children of India vastly out of proportion to the 
expense incurred. Under the devolution arrangements the 
Central Government is unwilling to incur any additional 
expenditure for Duffenn Fund doctors working in the 
provinces, whilst the Provincial Governments refuse to make 
any contribution or to take over this branch, apparently 
thinking that the Central Government should bear all the 
expense. I n the meantime, here is a noble service dw indli ng 

away and losing heart, being left in mid-air without en¬ 
couragement or support, excepting from its own meagre 
funds. Women doctors are working under great disabilities, 
with far more work than they can cope with, 1 would like 
to read a few extracts from some of the reports for this last 
year. They are pathetic in their earnestness. 

(i) The year his been a sjnisfactory one, the work showing a remarkable 
increase in all dcpsitmenvs—oiir chief difficpity being an insufEcifint number 
of beds, in spite of requisitioning all ibe available verandah ^ceand using 
charpoys. The hospital is decidedly understaffed, and it is impossible to 
atiange for holidays or sickness without throwing an undue strain on the 
retuaining mem bets who are already doing over the full share of duty 1 
(a) The extensions are urgently required in the inierest! of the patients and 
siafT, and 1 hope they may be proceeded with forthwith. It would indeed 

he a poor economy were they delayed, 

(3) This year toy report on the working of the hospital is very satisfactory, 
in spite of the fact that we are threatened with bankruptcy. The one 
result of OUT poverty LhroughouL the year hu been that we have had to 
exercise not only the strictest economy in our expendhurt, but actual 
parsimony in admitiing and treating patients in this hospital. In spite of 
all ibis, our number Of new indoor patients has increased by 17 P® oont. 
over that of last year. 

These are not isolated examples. Every hospital report 
shows a remarkable increase in every sphere of activity. 
This is the one service that can ameliorate the hard lot of 
the women—the many millions of the women and children 
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of India—but ji is being sacrificed at the altar of political 
reform* The Junior Maharani of Travancore a few months 
ago, in her excellent speech upholding the women’s cause 
in India, made tliese cryptic remarks : 

No doubt it will be said, as is said of every shortcomiDg, that the 
GoTemment is to blame. It is to blame if ve urge that a Governmeot is 
w'rong to respect the prejudices and reltgioui inhibitions of the people over 
whom it rules, hut on no other ground can the charge be made* The 
ignorance in which women are hept reacts on the whole nau'onal life* Not 
only does it prevent the home being the school of the child in its early 
years, but it denies to the schools a resource without which no nation has 
ever educated itself. Illiteracy, one of the greatest obstacles to hygieue, 
has no pcsitJou at the present day in this world. 

General Conclusions 

Health progress is such an involved question m India. 
Hygiene is so dependent on educaiion, engineering, 
economics, and the question of finance, that it is extremely 
difficult to define its boundaries. Statistics are extremely 
unreliable, and can only be approximate in a country where 
the registration of births and deaths is not carried out 
methodically. Still, these show a definite improvement. 
The infantile mortality and the general death-rate are still 
far too high when compared with European standards. 
Compared with ten years ago in such cities as Bombay. Cal¬ 
cutta, and Madras, from an average of between 600 and 700 
per thousand it has been brought down to 500 per thousand. 

Though disease is being controlled, there are still the 
social customs and religious habits to contend with. The 
question of child marriage is a social problem which only 
I ndians themselves can tackle. Great progress has been made 
both in India and this country' with regard to food values 
and vitamins. The school examination of children which is 
carried out in certain areas of the Bombay Presidency 
showed that a high percentage of the children attending 
school were suffering from food deficiency diseases, 66 per 
cent., not from lack of food, but the wrong food. Again, 
70 per cent of the students at the University of Calcutta 
showed signs of some physical defect or other. Again, here. 
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the evil effects of certain social customs is noted, and the 
only means of abolishing them is by health propaganda and 
also by encouraging the development of civic responsibility. 
With regard to such diseases as cholera, plague and 
malaria, smallpox, kaJa-azar, and hookworm, we have the 
requisite knowledge to stamp them out, but knowledge is 
not sufhcient. Money is required, and determination to 
carry out the measures for their prevention. It follows 
that the problems are not entirely medical They are now 
chiefly financial administrative, and educational 

Effective reform in every public health sphere is by 
steady processes. The golden age is still far away and is 
not a matter of generations but of centuries, and the record 
of progress in tropical medicine and hygiene is unequalled 
in any other branch of this great science, I have not told 
you anything like the whole story. If 1 attempted to do so 
I should weary you, I wish I could have told you more 
from the Inexhaustible store of the potentialities and the 
fascination of the subject. The story of the efforts of 
British doctors, men and women, in India is a romance and 
an epic, and we can safely say that no Government in the 
world today can show a better record of State aid in rt^ard 
to medical research, medical education, and medical relief 
than the Government of India. Only those who know 
India intimately can appreciate the obstacles to progress 
and the difficulties which have had to be faced. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HEETitfG of the Association was held on Tuesday, April i6, ' 9 * 9 p 
the Caxton Hall, WesUninster, S.W^ when a paper was read hy Sir 
T. Carey Evans, u.c., F.a.C^s., on “ Health Piogieaa in India-'’ 

Sir Hatoourt Bude, t;.c,s.T,, ox-t-E,, presided and the following ladies 
and gentlemen, among others, were present: Sir Louis William Dane, 
C-C.I.E., C.S-I-, The Right Hon. Sir L^lle Wilson, c-C-S-i., g-c-i.e-, 

E.s-o., GenetalSir Edmund Barrow, C-C-b., G,c.S-t., Sir Herbert Holmwood, 
Sir William Ovens Clark and I-ady Claife, Sir James Walker, k-C-I-e., and 
Lady Walker, Sir Charles Armstrong, Mr. J. A. Richey, ci.e,, and Mrs. 
Richey, Mr. Stirendra hTath Mallik, C.t-E., and Mrs. Mallik, Dr. R, P, 
Paratjjpye, Mr. F, J. P. Richter, L.idy Chatterton, Sir Frederick .A 
Nicholson, it.es. t., K.c-r.E., Sir Leonard Rogers, c.cE., M.n., f.r.c-s., 
Mr. Henry Marsh, &t.E„ and Miss Marsh, Sir George Barnes, 
K.C.F., K.c.s,!,, Sir Cecil Walsh, Mr. A Porteous, C.I.E., Mr. F. W. H. 
Smith, C.I.E., Mrs. Ameer All, Dr. and Mrs. G. Carmichael Low, Dr. 
Elirabcth Sloan Chesser, Mrs, Coatman, Mrs. Nolan, Colonel and Mrs. 
A. S. Roberts, Mauivi Farzand Ali, Mrs. and Miss Harris, Mr. Scott 
Bremner, hir. FrederieJt Grubb, Mr. O. M. Ryan, Miss A. A Morton, 
Miss Margaret Brown, Miss Corfield, Miss Bennett Clark, Miss Mae- 
pherson, Mr. T, A H. Way, Kban Sahib aJd Mrs. M. H. Kothawala, the 
Misses Kotbawala, Miss Calor, Ur. Shah, Mr. W'. E. Bennett, Rev. Dr. 
W. Stanton, Mis. Bremner, Miss Curteis, Mr. IV, F. Westbrook, Mr, B. C. 
Singh, Mr. Nair, Dt. Menon, Miss Brady, Mr. L Bundaram, Mr. G. A. 
Dempster, and Mr. F. H. Brown, CJ.E., Hon, Seereury. 

Sir Louis Dane : Mr. Chairman, todies and Gentlemen,—Before we 
proceed with the ordinary business of the meeting it appears to the 
Council that it would be suitable and appropriate on the part gf one 
of the oldest Associations connected with India if we at this meeting 
passed a resolution of condolence with the members and officers of the 
Legislative Assembly on the dastardly outrage committed in that .Assembly 
on April S, and eapressing our condemnation of the action of the bomb- 
throwers, their instigators and abettors. 1 am sure that a resolution of 
this kind does not require much commendation by me to you. 

We must all feel very deeply on this matter, and those who happened 
to be present in December, 1911, when a similar outrage took place, and 
a bomb was thrown at Lord Hardinge on the occasion of the taking over 
Of Delhi by the Government of India from the Punjab Government, roust 
feel all the more deeply. It is probably not known to all of you, but it is 
a fact that Lord Hardinge largely brought that outrage upon his own head. 
It was owing to his own Courage and misplaced confidence in the affection 
of the people that he refused to have the ordinary police precautions 
taken which for the fifty years during which Delhi had reraained under 
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ibe chur^e of the Punjib GOTemmcnl had secured practicaJ immunity 
from such outrages as that which ocEnJired at Ddbi. The absence of 
those ordinary polke precautions was the cause of the outrage, lactlitatcd 
it, and rendered it impOMible lO secure the perHOn who threw the bomb. 

Speaking aa one of a generadoo that is passing awayt I think that it 
is not always a'good thing to scrap those arrangements^ administrative 
and otherwise, which in a gTeat country have succeeded in securing peace, 
prospeiityj and progress, and to introduce in place of them possibly excel¬ 
lent artangements for securing a difTcrent form of administnilioD unlLI 
they have been adequately tried out- At any rate, the experience of the 
Goveminent of India since they took over Delhi seventeen years ago 
has, I am afraid, been singularly iinfortunatei cuhnlnadng in this last 
onirage in the very home of that representative govemmcnl which was to 
work such marvels for the benefit of Tndla. 

A good many of us must have been rather apprehensive lest the 
explosion of this bomb in the Chamber of the Assembly at Delhi should 
have Elmilar consequences to those which followed the explosion of the 
powder barrels seventy years ago outside Clerkenwell Prison in London. 
It was those explosions which convinced a great statesman in London 
that Home Rule had been brought wiihin the range of practical politics 
for Ireland, and what has been the unfortunate fate of that country almost 
ever since and even at the present time ? We art very glad to sec that 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, did nor take that easy course, hut has shown 
that he is prepared to insist upon the mamtenance of order in India in the 
most effective way it is possible for him to do, and we must all be very 
grateful to the Viceroy for asserting himself at this very decistve moment. 
I have no doubt whatever thai the events which have occurredt beginning 
with the outrage that was intended to wreck the train of Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues, the various outrages and riots that have occurred in 
Delhi and other places in India since they have been out there, and, 
finally I this outrage on the eve of their departure from India, will at any 
rate have given iheui some idea of the dlSiculties which attend the iotro- 
duct ion into that country of systems and arangemeow based upon experi¬ 
ence in other totally different countries, which may or may not be suited 
Eo the conditions which at present prevail in Indla^ E would ask that you 
would signify in the usual way your assent to the message of condolence 
and condemnation which I have snggeated« 

The motion was carried by aedamatioru 

Sir LeOward Rooeus said the subject dealt with by the paper which 
had been read by the lecturer was so iinportant that it was only possible 
to touch on a very few points. He had heeri particularly interested 
during the past few years in the epidemic diseases of smallpox and 
cholera. It was now possible to forecast those epidemics six months 
before they arrived, having regard to meteorolpgical cooditiotas, whkh 
enabled preparations to be made for dealing with them. The avetufe 
incidence of smallpox had greatly decieasedT owing to vaccLimtioa, com¬ 
pared with the sixties and seveaties. With regard to cholera there had 
VOL. XXV. ^ F 
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been no redueiion in tbe last sixty years in India, whicb was wy dii- 
appoijiting. and was Uu^ely owing to tbe bad water supplies In the villages. 
The incidence of cholera also depended in some degree on climatic and 
rtieteorologicol conditions* laoculation against cholera was not used in 
India as much aa it ought to be, though it had been successfully used in 
the Dutch East indies and French Indo-China. Malaria had also been 
mentioned by the lecturer- Dr Bentley, one of the great medical workers 
in India^ bad pointed out that malaria in Bombay was due to a particular 
mosquito which bred in wells^ Attempts had been made to remedy that 
state of affaiFSj but tbme were conaiderable difficiildes in the way, which 
were mainly due to the uneducated Indians refusing to allow their wells to 
be made mosquito proof. The bnandal losses owing to malaria in Bombay 
bad amounted in seventeen years to ;^5 ,o<kJ|Ck>o. With regard to kaJa- 
atar, owing to the new treatment in the last epidemic of that disease 
in the mortality was negUgibb as compared with the previous one, 
io which the mortality was very high Indeed- It was very desirable to 
educate the people to India as much as p<>Eible in public health matters 
with a view to the prevention of the diseases he bad mentioned, and steps 
were being taken in that direction by the establishment of a Public Health 
Institute in Calcutta at the cost of the RoctefelicT Foundation. There waa 
great Ignorance on the subject of hygiene smd sanitation* On one occasion 
he had seen a notice at one end of a water tank ; This end of the tank 
is reserved for drinkir^ purposes,^ and at the other end there was the 
notice^ *' This end of the tank is reserved for washing ptirposes,"^ More 
lecmits were now bdng obtained for the l-M-S-, which would now be able 
to do greater work than formerly* They would be able to concentrate 
considerably more oo research, on which depended the future progress of 
medicine in India- (Applause.) 

Dr. CAltMicirJtEt-Low (London School of Tropical Medicine) thanked 
Sir Thomas Carey Evans for his very uiEeresdng address^ He said that 
the subject of health progress in India, as m the tropics generally, was one 
of the greatest importance, Sanitation in many parts of the tropics at the 
present time was in the same condition that exiited in England one 
hundred years a condition that could truly be colled deplorable. 
The first thing in dealing with hygiene was to discover the cause of diseasCt 
because by knowing this one could devise the necessary methods for com¬ 
bating the spread of iL Prevention was always better than cure, but one 
must remember that even though the exact gmn was known in many 
diseases, such as diphtheria, cholera, and typhoid fever, yet one had not 
been able to completely stamp out these rnabdie^ although by knowing 
the scact cause great progreoa ha^ been made in that direction- 

When the speaker began tropical medicine under Sir Fatriok Maoson 
thirty years ago many of the tropical probiema were stiU unsolved. The 
brilliant work of that great physician, together with that of the equally 
bdliiani research worker Sir Ronald Ross, had^ it is true* solved the 
problem of tnahuia and had shown that that disease was spread by 
moqquitoeSf but many of the others still remained* In those days the 
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^CHing vorkers were Ecnt abroad ta varioua parts ol the globe to sttidy the 
di^erent dtseojes found theret and in bb own case India was considered 
ti!Ks healthy, so he was sent to Central America and Centtai Africa. 

The speaker said he could give the audience many eKimples of the pn^- 
gcess which had been made in tropical medicine during the last thirty 
years. In the case of many tropical diseases an insect mtennedioxy was 
necessary^ and if this could be tftmoved^ the disease came to an end- 
Acting upon the discovery of the part which the mosquito played in the 
spreading of malaria, an American CommiGsion discovered that yellow 
fever was also spread by a similar insect^a mosquito of a different genus. 
Once that knowledge was obtainedi steps were taken to prevent people 
infected with yellow fever fn^ni being bitten by mosquitoes^ and war was 
also directed upon the breeding grounds of the latter. The results had 
been exlracrdinary* In Havarta^i where yellow fever had b«u endemic 
during the time of the Spanish occupation^ the disease was completely 
eradicited and Hav'ana lras^ at the present day^ as safe from infection with 
yellow fever as was London. It was the knowledge of the part which 
the mosquito played in the spr^dbg of yellow fever which had eoabled 
the Pauamu Canal to be constructed. De l^esseps had failed in his 
attempt to carry out this work not by reason of any engineering diScultyf 
but simply because of disease which swept off the workpeople in hundreds. 
Gorgasj having the knowledge of how the dlseaGes were spread, was able to 
prevent them and so allow the engineers to carry out this great work. 

In Africa the great disease of sleeping sickness was now known to be 
spread hy certain kinds of tsetse fly* and by studying the habits of this 
insect and knowing where exactly it lived^ one had been able to move the 
natives out of the infected zones and so save countless lives. Kala-azar 
had been mentEoned by the lecture^ Thirty years ago every person who 
contracted that disease died, but as a result of recent discoveries in curative 
medicine, the death rate had been reduced to something like id per cent, 
only. This wonderful achievement was due to the fact that antimony 
given Into the veins was a specific agalost the cause of the disease. The 
history of the intravenous use of antimony was in noany respects like a 
fairy tale. This drug when given, by the mouth causes severe vomiting 
and when injected into the tissues causes sloughing and ukeradon. Qn 
account of these disadvantages, though it was known that the drug was 
antogoinisttc to the trypanosome which causes sleeping sickness^ its use had 
to be given up in this disease- Then come the great discovery of Professor 
Brodeo and Dr. REKUioin on the CongD^ who found out that this toxic 
drug could be given directly Into the veins of a person without producing 
appreciable harm. Tbit wonderful knowledge led to the gerteral use of 
antimony in cases of sleepy sickness, and then it was tried in other 
diseases as well Kala^azor was one of these, and as had just been saidf 
the intravenous use of antimony had reduced the mortality of that disease 
to proct[rally nil 

With regard to India, it was only a matter of time and a gradual educa¬ 
tion of the population, to get enormoui advances in hygiene. The advance 
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m ^11 matters tropica) in the list thirty years was utotiDding. Rome was 
DOE built in a dayp and the Tropics would not be rendered as healthy as 
England in a day either. We were On the right road, however, and future 
geneialiQiLs would teap the benefit of the work which was being done now. 
Though we intght not ourselves sets these advances^ yet they would come 
and tender the Empire more habitable aa r^atds health genemlly^ and 
dltnLnish the pain and sufferirigof the many unfortunate individtials doomed 
to death by diseases which preventive medicine m the futirre might eUmin* 
ate altogether. 

Dr. Euzabeth SloaH Chesser said that Indian health visitors $hould 
be tiainod in large nuiubers and sent to the villages- 'rhere was great 
need for bcaUb work in Indian villages. Many of the girls trained in India 
remained at present in the towns. As infant weUare work is more and 
mote distributed throughout India^ a great reduction in infantile mortality 
will be edected. She had been informed that in those areas where infant 
wetfare dinics had been established the inlantile mortality had been 
greatly reduced- 

Mrs* CoATSiAN said the present state of aEairs in India was largely due 
to the Lack of edncaiionT paiticularly of the women* Education of the 
women would be more eSeclive in spreading knowledge of hygiene than 
would education given to the men* It was ejetremety difficult to eduoite 
the women tn the towna and still more difficult lo educate the women in 
the lillageSp but she was certain that edneation of the women was the one 
thing that would bting about the salvation of the country from the stand¬ 
point of advance in health and sanitation and in regard to the social 
services which they had been considering^ Mention had been made of the 
wonderful work done by Englush women m connection with health in India^ 
but in her opinion Indian women really deserved a great deal more erediL 
li was oomparaiivdy easy for the EnglEsb women to do all sorts of things 
in connection with health and sanitation which in the case of Indian 
women needed a great deal of courage to undertake* To an English woman 
it did not appear to be a very great task to demoustrate the sterilization of 
clothes by boiling, for instance, but it was another matter in the case of a 
high-caste Hindu lady^ who would say :** I am turning myself into a dhobh'* 
Such things m^nt much more to Indian women than could poastbly be 
realized in England. By Indian women taking up social work was the 
only way in which their country could progress oo the right liiie% and thuy 
needed more support, encauragetaetiit and praise than they were likely to 
get, because people did not realize at what cost they were doing the work* 
The fact that England was now kept free Of diseases which m London 
were prevalent a hundred years ago was mainly due to educaticn, and the 
same thing would apply to India- In England the Women^s Institutes all 
over the country had been very useful, and she thought the same sort of 
organisations would be most beneficial in India- Anyone who knew 
English villages twenty ycar^ ago and at the present time would realize 
that there was an enormous difference* The bouses were the same, there 
was still great Lack of druimge and conservancy, but the way in which 
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th« subjiKt of sanitattoti and hygiene was attack«d vas enlirdf different, 
which HTis verf dtic to the infiuence of the Women^s Institutes iri 

the villages^ The movemeDt hAd spread through England Uki! hre through 
stubblt It had been started m Indiai but mostly in the towns and under 
different names, but when it spread to the villages they would have the 
beginning of the health iCTolutioo for which they were aU looking. 
(Applause*) 

Mr Maluk said he had spent mo^ of his life in connection with sani¬ 
tation work in India^ and, although a laycnan^ he would like to say a few 
words on the subject of malaria. Coming from Bengal, bad health was 
part of his inheritance, and that alnnep if not anything else, gave him a 
right to speaks The roost important question in Bengal at the present 
moment was the question of sanitation and public health. Next m im^ 
poiiance came the qu^tion of educattoop At the present time It was 
hopeless to try to impress upon the roass^ that malarbi was a preventable 
diseascp Sir Malcolm Watson had gone out to India to give the message 
oI hope that It was sOt and that at an economic cost. 

Jn his native \ilLage a dink had been started with considerable diJ^ 
ctiky. At hfst only five or six patients per week had attended, but ah^ 
six years the number had risen to over six hundreds That showed the 
splendid results which bad been achieve, amongst which one was the 
revival of the spirit of lelf-help. He had had the good fortune of working 
with British women for many years, missionaries and others^ and they 
commanded hts highest admiration. Indians were under a debt of the 
deepest gratitude to them, not only in the region of medicine^ but in 
many olber matters. (Applause.) The l.hLS. have also rendered excels 
lent service- He was glad to hud it admitted iti the paper thtat since the 
Department of Public Health had been transferred to Indian ministers the 
propaganda work, which was of vital importance^ bad been started in Indian 
Such work can always be beat done by the educated Indians themselves* 

He was sorry to find that there was no mention in the paper^ which 
was a most excellent one, of the fact that the total percentage qf taxation 
spent by the Government in India in sanitatioo and in education was out 
of ail proportion small for the needs of such important departments affecting 
the vital interests of the people. 

Sir Leslie Wilsok said be spoke with dididence, because he was a 
Layman who had neither the practical experience of Mr. MalUk nor the 
technical knowledge of the membero of the medical profession who had 
addressed the meetings and he would not have spoken at all but fur the 
very generous allusion to the hospital scheme which he had had the 
honour of inaugurating ta Bombay- The need for further and better 
hospitals in Bombay when he arrived there in tpaj was apparent^ and he 
and bis Criends had inaugurated a Large and ambitious scheme for pro^ 
Tiding 2,000 mom beds, because the hospitals were in a very bad state and 
because there was not at that time a single children's hospital, iheie was 
no dental inatitutCt and there was hardly a maternity hospital* They 
would not have tried to go forward with such an ambidotLs scheme if they 
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bad not tKognizod that the people themselves were aniioua and t^irous 
that somethbg should he done at once, the best evidence of which was 
that, within the space of three yearn, the public had subscribed a sum 
of no less than Rs. 15 lakhs towards the scheme which had been in- 
aogu rated. That proved that the work of education was going on very 
rapidly among people of all classes and of all creeds in India. He had 
appealed to the working classes In the mill ajea in Bombay, and those 
people^ whose wages were small, bad sabscribed in one day a sum of 
no less than Rs. 30,000 towards the Hospital Fund (cheenl, which 
proved that they were realinng more and more the value of those insdtu- 
lions to their wives, their children, and ihemselTes. Another fact which 
proved that Indian women and men were realising the great importance of 
health piopaBanda was that they attended lectures on health subjects in 
thousands. Allusion bad been made to infantile mortality, which undoubt¬ 
edly was a very serious matter in India. To remedy that trouble more 
attention must be paid to the subject of midwifery. There was at the 
present time a great deal of superstition, many old customs, a lack of 
sinitation and hygiene in connection with midwifery. With rr^d to the 
work of Indian women in India, he knew of the sacrifices which they had 
made. They were working with Htcellent results, and he thanked the 
Indian women most warmly for the efforts which they were making for the 
Eood pf InduL 

The CHaJRHAW: Ladies and Gentlemen ,—1 have very few observations 
to make at the end of this most interesting discussion. The thing that 
impresses me mtKt is the enormous progress which has been made since 
I first went to India, nearly forty years ago. If anybody had told us then 
that the results which hare been achieved today would have been achieved 
within forty years he would have been simply laughed out of the room 
at any gathering, whether Indian or European. When we have that 
encouraging fact before us, when we aee the enthusiasm which caisls 
in many quartets. 1 feel very hopeful indeed in regard to the future. The 
great work which has been done has been accomplished by the I.M.S* 
first of all, by a large number of most devoted Indian medical ofi&cers, 
men and women, by very devoted service on the part of medical 
misslonari«, by eminent ladles, such as the wives of Viceroys and 
Governors of Provinces, but most of all, 1 think, in the face of the 
greatest difficulties, by some of the ladies of India themselves, who have 
exposed themielves to obloquy and ridicule in order to help their country. 
It is a great privilege at any time to hear any remarks from a man like 
Sir Leonard Rogers, who is one of the great men of his generation, and 
whose name will be long remembered. Sir Ronald Rosa cannot be here. 
I should like to say how greatly 1 appreciate their wotk, I happened 
to be the first .Minister of Education and Public Health in India, and 
in those days we had Sir David Semple, Sir Pardy Lucas, Colonel Christo¬ 
phers. Colonel MacCarrison. and Dr. Bentley, whose name has been 
mentioned and who has done such magnificeiiit work. There is a whole 
host of other workers who between them have achieved results which 
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I think mAy allp In dims and Etiropcans alike, lcx>k up(m with pride; 
while npi. roTgetdbg the dtdkulties which they have to contend withi l am 
cooEdent that in time they mil be overcome (Applause.) 

Dr PAttANiFve, in moving m vote of thanks to the Chainnan and the 
Lectuier^ said that a specially welcome feattne of the paper was the note 
of co-opexation between Indians and the British in these questions of 
public health in India. In matters of hygiene and sanitation there could 
be no diference of opinion. The main dUGculty in the way qf rapid 
advance was one of finance- India was a land of villages^ and only soRie 
lo per cent, of the population lived in towns. Even supposing all these 
towns were provided with adequate facilities In preventive and curative 
medicine, the larger problem still remained. 

In this connection he referred to the scheme initiated by General 
Hootou, who was Surgeou^cneral in the Bombay Presidency white he 
was Minister in 'Charge of ^fedicine and Public Health. That was to 
provide a class of Or Gist-aid men# who would treat some very 

elementary but common ailments like sore eyes^ boils, etc., act os health 
supervisors and, above all, explain to people where to go for adequate 
treatment At his suggestion General Hooton proposed to make use of 
some teachers in village schools, who would be given some three months 
training in a hospital under the direction of some enthusiastic dvtl sur¬ 
geons. Batches of these teachers had huea trained in some hospitals like 
Poona and Shalapur and had been found to do very valuable work when 
they vent back to the villages^ The small cost involved in the scheme 
gave very good return* and be recommended its extension on a wider scale. 

The Li^ctuslesl^ in thanking the meeting far the vote of thanks, on be¬ 
half of the Chairman and himself, said that he had been asked what the 
missionaries had done for India in connection with public health matters. 
They had done mogoifioent work, and the time would come when Indians 
in large aumbers would pay pilgrimages to Leicester to see where Wllliani 
Carey began his great pioneer work for Indian advancemenli He admired 
the enthusiasm and deterrainaiign of Mr^ MaUik. If there were more like 
him^ India would progress. He {the speaker) had been dosely onnceriied 
with the inception of the National Baby Week. He had been told it 
would be a failure^ but Lady Reading had been determined to carry it out, 
and it achieved the most ontstand ing success that such a venture had ever 
attained in any country. In the world competition for the best Baby 
Week held, the shield had gone to the people of a town in Madras, Bellaiy 
(Cheers). That showed the spirit which they wanted Indians to have^ and 
It was necessary to encourage them. That was the only hope lor the 
future of Indio. As long as they had examples of the kind to which he 
had referFedt they could rest happy and contented. 
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A NATIONAL SCRIPT FOR INDIA 

Bv A, LaTIFI, LL.D. (DuB.), M.A., LI-.M. 

(CANTAB.), Bar. ‘AT- Law, i.c.s. 

Fighteen years ago, in tlie course of a lecture on a similar 
subject, the Rev. J. Knowles told this Association that 
there are more alphabets in cuirent use today in India than 
there have been in all time in the rest of the world. The 
problem of a simple system to replace this jungle of scripts 
has, indeed, long occupied many far-sighted men of ail 
communities, who see in a national alphabet an instrument 
not only for uplifting the Indian masses, but also for the 
building of an Indian nation. The matter has lately come 
into special prominence on the adoption of the Roman 
characters instead of the Arabic as the national script of 
Turkey. 

At the outset of this discussion it Is necessaiy^ for us 
to understand clearly that the question of a common or 
national script has no direct connection with the question 
of a common or national language. The so-called genius 
of a language has really no more to do with the symbols by 
which its sounds are represented on paper than it has with 
the markings on a gramophone record. Take, for example, 
the Hindustani language, the Indian ImgTta franca. You 
and it written at present in three distinct alphabet^ 
Devanagri, Arabic, and Roman—to the comparative satis¬ 
faction of large numbers of persons. A system of writing 
is only a means to an end, not an end in itself: it should 
not be made into a fetish. 

I would further ask you to remember that many scripts, 
such as the Devanagri, Zend, Arabic, Gurmukbi, and 
others, have come to be venerated by millions of people as 
being the vehicles of their sacred literature. These scripts 
must, therefore, be treated with respect, and 1 would not 
dream of suggesting their supersession for religious or even 
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semi-religious purposes. Xhe Hindu will always want his 
skdiirai to be written in Devanagri, just as he will continue 
to offer worship in his temples, and the Muslim will read 
his Koran in the traditional Arabic alphabet, and pray to 
Allah in his mosques. All this, however, is very different 
from using the sacred scripts for the purposes of ordinary 
life. Indeed, from some points of view it would seem to 
be as much a sacrilege tO' use the Devanagri or Arabic 
scripts for business as it would be to employ a temple or a 
mosque for a grain market or a stock exchange. 

Three Choices 

Turning now to our main theme, I would say that there 
are only three serious candidates for the position of the 
national Indian alphabet—the Arabic (as modified for Hin¬ 
dustani), the Devanagri, and the Roman-—^and it is inter¬ 
esting to recall on the threshold of a discussion of their 
relative merits that they are all derived from one common 
Semitic ancestor, the Phoenician, The Arabic letters, as 
we now know them, were formed about the fourth or fifth 
century a*d. from the Nabatean, which again were derived 
from the Phoenician.• The Devanagri were developed by 
the Brahmans even later—i.e., about the sixth century a.d. 
—from the ancient Brahmi, which, derived directly from 
the Phoenician, were imported by Banya traders into 
Western India about 800 n.c.t As for the Roman, it is 
not necessary to remind this gathering that they are direct 
descendants of a local variety of the Greek, which in their 
turn sprang from the same Phoenician.^ 

Arabic 

Let us now consider the points for and against these three 
rivals, the Arabic, the Devanagri, and the Roman. 

* '* Encyctopwdia of Islam,’' toI, I-, p. 3 ®^- 

t Fleet and Biihler's " Indian Paleography.” app. to vol. 33 (isf 04 ) 
of the iKiian pp. 10-17 passim and p. 43. 

I Isaac Taylor: “ Hialory of the Alphabet " (1893). vol. I., p. J3 
ti i€q~ ; vol. II.p p. 34. 
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As for the Arabic, it still holds a position second only to 
the Roman in literary importance and geographical extent 
in the world, and Is the most widely spread, if not the most 
widely used, vernacular alphabet in India. Its chief merit 
is that in its cursive variation it can be written faster than 
the others, and that in its nmhh form it is somewhat less 
difficult to print than Devanagri. Against this it is generally 
admitted that the Arabic script is in all its forms difficult and 
irksome to read even when written with diacritical points, 
and when written without them cannot be understood except 
by a person thoroughly conversant with the language. 

The first modem Persian to voice the defects of the 
Arabic script was His Excellency Mirza Malkam Khan, 
Persian Ambassador to Great Britain, who declared in 1875 
before the Royal Society of Arts in London that “it was 
his profound conviction that one of the principal causes of 
the backwardness of the Persian people as compared with 
the Europeans was the Arabic script, . . . With such a 
system of writing regeneration was impossible. A similar 
protest was raised about the same time in his own country 
by .Akhoun Zad^, an Azerbaijan Turk, who began a move¬ 
ment that grew', with varying fortunes, until finally in 1922 
a Committee for the adoption of the Roman in place of the 
Arabic was formed in the Soviet republic of Azerbaijan. 

The Baku Pan-Turk Conference of 1926 follow'ed with 
a resolution on the same lines'!—a resolution which pro¬ 
foundly affected opinion in Kemalist Turkey, with results 
that are too recent and well known to need recapitulation. J 
It is interesting that, although Mustapha Kemal effected 
the reform with the avowed object of curing the illiteracy of 
the Turkish masses, he had to beat down the opposition 
of the ulema^ the schoolmasters, and other representatives 
of vested interests, w'ho are as conservative in Turkey as 
elsewhere. 

* lournal ef the Society ef AfU, w), XXIIL, p. sgo. 
t Revue dts iitiitt iilsmiqstfs, Paris, 1957, pp. jsi ft seq. 
t Ihid., i9aS, p. 591, 
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Among the Muslims of India I may dte H.H. Sir SultSn 
Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, who declared in the course of 
his presidential address to the All-India Muslim Conference 
at Delhi in December, igaS, that "both the Persian and 
Urdu scripts present serious difhculties in the primary 
stages of education, and it is a matter for deliberation how 
far we can improve and simplify or change our script." 

Devanagki antj Roman 

It now remains to discuss the relative merits of the 
Devanagri and the Roman, but before "doing so 1 would 
impress upon you that it is not a relevant objection to the 
latter that it is being misused in the writing of English, the 
European langiiage with which educated Indians are the 
most familiar. If the Roman is not scientifically used for 
representing the sounds of English, it is not the fault of 
the script, because it can be, and actually is, used correctly 
for many languages—^-^-5 Italian. It is, therefore, no 
argument against the Roman to point to such an English 
word as through : it is open to os to devise a Roman system 
under which this would be printed, say, □ Rtd. 

Further, the fact that the Sanskrit grammarians have 
devised an almost perfect system of speech sounds in no 
way gives preference to Devanagri. There is no reason 
why an alphabet based on the Roman, like the one I will 
suggest later in this lecture, should not be arranged in 
accordance with the Sanskrit system of speech sounds. 

To help you to decide on the relative merits of the 
Devanagri and the Roman, I could not do better than 
reproduce the following extracts from an unpublished 
note recorded by a distinguished member of the Indian 
educational service r 

A very larje proportion of the literary vernaculars of India, including 
many not of Indo-Germanic origin, are written In scripts cither identical 
with or closely allied to Devanagri—that is to say, in scripts which, in 
the present conneetjon, may be regarded as iden tical with that of Sanskrit. 
If, therefort, it cao be shown that Sanskrit itself is capable of being 
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mritten mlh not lessj but greater phoneticai aocuracft At tbe same 
time far more easily^ clearly^ and simply in Rnman than Ln Devaaagrir 
the same proof wit] in very large measure serve to c&tabibh not only the 
syJldcncy but the supenority of Roman as compared with Oevanagri or 
any related system in writmg vernaculars pcssesising sound-systems 
simiJar to that of Sanscrit or capable of being written in Dc^an^ri or 
a related script. 

in the accepted pronundalion of Sanskrit the Devanagri alphabet 
recognizes no more than thirty vowel and consonant soundsT which in the 
transliteration general]y adopted by European scholars are represented by 
thirty-one symbols. Of thescp twenty -Oiie occur in the English alphabet; 
eight are ordinary Koman lettersp also in Che English alphabet with 
diacritical marks—^ symbol “|d'* (" ngIn 
** sing ; the last being the ** macron/^ used to indicate long quantity 
in tc^wels^ The eight characters with diacritics may, as 1 have said, 
easily be replaced by symbols without them» 

The thirty dJstiftCt sounds will be represented by exactly thith^ easily 
formed and clearly differentiated Roman characters, w^tuch may be used 
with perfect consistency and regularity^ the same sound being invariably 
expressed by the same symbol without any modificaticfn tn form^ no 
matter in what combinatton. In the performance: of the same task—that 
is to sayt HI THE EEPRESMIfTATIOir Df WBITTJEH CHAEA 0 TEB 3 
or THIETY SPOEEN BOUNDS—THE DEVANAOEI SCEIPT EM¬ 
PLOYS NO FEWEB THAN 2 S 0 DLPFiUULT AND OFTEN HIOHLY 
OOMPUOATED SYMBOLS. This remarkable excess of symbols 
over sounds is, of course, mainly due to the employment of composite 
symbols to represent combiner) sotmds—a device partly unavoidable in 
Devanagri, but happily unnecessary in Roman^ 

Let me summarize the chief points in which the Roman script is^ on 
practical grounds, markedly supedor to the Devanagri and related 
alphabetic systems. On no ground, practical. sdentiffCt or esthetic, can 
the latter claim any advantage. They are at every point conspicuously 
inferior. In justice, however^ it should be noted that in some scripts 
based on Devanagri, such as Canarese, a partially successful striving in 
the dirEctioffi of convenience and economy is apparent; but no Indian 
script, i believe, approaches, wdtbin measurable distance^ the simptidity 
and sufficiency of the Roman. 

T. The Roman symbols are dm pier and cl earer* hence easier to read 
and form. 

a. The total number required b far smaller—a matter of great im^ 
portance to the learner, as also to the printer. 

3. In print the Romim characters can be reduced in sire to a much 
greater degree than the Devanagri, without much sacrilice of clearness. 
This means greater economy in various directions. 

4^ The alienee of confitsing compcsile symbols. Each individual 
sound, no matter in what combination, is indicated iiivariabtyj without 
modification In form^ by one and the same symbol. 
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5+ The sequence of symbols cCKrtesponda exactly to the sequence of 
sounds represented- (Contrast Devanagri, in which^ amongst other 
anomalies in the sound sequence^ a consonant or consonant-group fol¬ 
lowed by the short vowel i, the vowel-symbol precede the consonant- 
vymbol even when the consonant belongs in sound to a preceding syllable.) 

d. Word-division is observed and syllable-division is at least not 
obscured^ and may be clearly indicated^ In Devanagri both^ in ddumce 
of practical con^'enience and not seldom of phonetic correctness, are in 
large measure ignored. 

To the above remarks I need only add that there can be 
no more convincing proof of the defects of the Devanagri 
than its actual supersession for practical purposes by in¬ 
numerable other scripts— e.g., the Kaithi in Bebar and 
the Landa in the Punjab—which are inferior even to the 
Arabic in accuracy and general efficiency. On the other 
hand, the inherent superiority of the Roman is proved by 
the fact that in his monumental work on the " Linguistic 
Survey of India,” Sir George Grierson has represented 
with scientific accuracy the sounds of the 179 languages 
and 544 dialects of India, 743 in all, hy a Roman sy'stem 
of transliteration which is after a!) only a makeshift and is 
capable of much improvement. 

Only a small number of new symbols need to be added 
to the existing Roman characters in order to complete, 
without resorting to diacritical points, a comprehensive 
common script capable of transliterating adequately all the 
languages and dialects of India, A script so formed w'ould 
in reality only be a modification-—an easier form—of the 
English alphabet which ever-increasing numbers of Indians 
are eagerly learning. 

A Retrospect 

All this is no new discovery'. The general use of the 
Roman script for the languages of India was first mooted 
a century' and a half ago by Sir William Jones, the idea 
being revived in the thirties of last century by Mr. (later 
Sir Charles) Trevelyan and his friends.* The movement 

* Cf, Mofuer-WjllijunA : ** History of the Application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India (1^59), fittssiin. 
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has since been continued, chiefly' by the zeal of Christian 
missionaries. The action of the Indian Government has 
been confined to the lines laid down in the 25th paragraph 
of the Handbook on " Educational Training in the Indian 
Army,” which provides that ” Roman Urdu is the common 
language and script in the Indian Army, and will be taught 
in all units. , . 

I would ask you to mark this paragraph 25. It is, per-' 
haps, the beginning of a great current in the rising tide 
of Indian nationalism. 

Proposed Expert Committee 

The proposals I submit for the consideration of the 
Government of India are modest and, 1 trust, entirely 
practical. I only ask them to follow the lead of the 
Government of the Gold Coast and appoint a small but 
strong committee to devise, with suitable technical help, 
a scientific script based on the Roman to take the place of 
the existing clumsy one under which the sepoy has to write 
ACHHCHHA instead of 1^1 or ^ 57 —a system that not only 
brings the Roman into discredit, but imposes an unnecessary 
burden on the learners. As now written, the Roman can 
never hope to make headway against competitors who are 
already in possession of the field with all the prestige of 
long usage and communal sentiment. 

The Government of the Gold Coast have already found 
an enthusiastic imitator in that of the Sudan, and I trust 
that some of the distinguished experts present will be able to 
confirm from first-hand knowledge the statement that the 
reformed Roman script as now officially adopted for the 
native languages of British West Africa has been found to 
be better in every way than the unmodified English system 
which was previously used. A system that the West 
African negro has found so easy will surely not be too 
difficult for the Indian soldiers or their officers. 

Once a really efficient fonn of the Roman script is 
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adopted by the Indian Army, its inherent superiority will 
immediately make itself felt. Every Indian soldier will 
become a centre for its spread in the countryside. 


Some Suggestions 

The details of such 3 refonned script should, of course, 
be left to the Expert Committee, but I may be permitted 
to suggest for consideration a few points that have 
impressed me in the thirtj' odd years during which I have 
taken a practical interest in the subject: 

1. The printed alphabet should consist of only one series 
of letters, capitals being indicated by larger and thicker 
type. There is no reason why a reader should be burdened 
with the knowledge of two sets, capitals and small letters, 
the existence of which in European alphabets is due to 
purely historical reasons. 

2. Each distinctive sound should have a symbol of 
its own, separate letters being provided, as is done in 
the Devacagri, even for composite sounds such as those 
now written phh, bhk. 

A series of interesting experiments conducted by M. 
Lamare, a French scientist, has established that the eye 
takes in a printed line of Roman type in instalments of 
about ten letters at a time,* It is therefore obvious that 
a language is handicapped if its common sounds are 
represented by more than one letter. 

3. The written characters should be as near as possible 
to the printed, and be easy to form and to read. 

4. The printed alphabet should adopt as many of the 
Roman capital letters as are found suitable. These are 
clearer than the small letters, and therefore cause less 
strain to the reader’s eyes. 

For new symbols wherever required the Devanagri and 
the Arabic may also be Indented upon. There is no 

* E. Javel I " Phjrsiolcgie ds la lecture et de r&rittue " {Paris, 1906), 
p. 127 ft 
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reason why, for example^ the sound chit should not be 
represented by aj—a slightly modified Devanagri letter; 
and why the doubling of a letter should not be representerl 
by the Arable teshdid to printed over it. We could then 
write Ad)A for ACHHCHHA- 

The alphabets of other civilized countries, particularly 
the Greek and the Slavonic, as also that of the International 
Phonetic Association, would also help, 

5. For practical reasons it will be advisable to leave 
unaltered the Roman capitals adopted in the new alphabet, 
but new symbols should not be taken until they have been 
passed not only by a type founder, but also by an expert 
in eye optics as being easy to read by an average person at 
an ordinary' distance. The last-named consideration is 
most important, as will be realized by all those who have 
had their eyes tested by an oculist. At a given distance 
certain letters on the oculist's screen are more easily read 
than others, so why should not all letters be made equally 
legible, at least as far as they can be? Think what a boon 
a scientific alphabet would be from the point of view of the 
eyesight. 

Among the points to be borne in mind in this particuiar 
connection I would specially mention two : 

(ff) A line can be seen much better than a point of the 
same diameter,* I would, therefore, reject all diacritical 
points of the kind so largely used in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. 

(5) The upper parts of letters are more easily dis¬ 
tinguished than the lower, t and so no letter should project 
below the line, it would be permissible, however, to use 
the Arabic ieshdid and the nunnation mark above letters. 
But too many marks of this sort w'ould be objectionable. 

Generally I would suggest that the new alphabet, though 
prepared in the first instance only for the printing and 
writing of Army Urdu, should also be adapted for the 

• A Bain : The Senses and the Intellect ” (1894), P- * 3 - 
+ E. Javel: Op* 199* 
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scientiiic transliteration not only of the principal Indo- 
Germanic and Dravidian vernaculars of India, but also of 
Engb'sh, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. It should, how¬ 
ever, be primarily intended for Indians using it as their 
own, the ease and comfort of the people themselves, and 
not of Europeans learning the language as foreigners, 
jeing the prime consideration. 

I have already said that the preparation of the new 
alphabet should be the task of an Ejcpert Committee, but 
a few symbols are suggested for consideration: 


SUGCESTED SyjjeoLS 


VgrwEls as BOW 
TniB^terit«i Into 
Utda.*' 

Propooeit 

1 u DOW 

Tran^itfinled Inio 
HonuiQ Urdu,'' 

Proposed. 

A, A 

A, A 

K, KH. KH 

K, X, * 


C. E 

G. GH 

G. CO 

1!' Fi 

irt 

N, N 

N,0 

u, 0 

u.-tt 

CH, CHH 

a, a> 

0,0 

0 , 0 

J, JH 

j jp 

AU, A1 

A, A 

T,TH 

t;i 



T, TH 

1. □ 



D, DH 

D, Q 



P, pH 

d, d) 



P, PH 

P, q> 



B. SH 

B, S 



R, 9 



It now only remains for me to conclude, sir, by express¬ 
ing the hope that the Departments of the Government of 
India will endorse on my scheme the word A^A. not 
ACHHCHHA.* 

* The Hindusiani eqtuvaleat for wjy mU, 


VOU XXV, 


2 G 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETilfG of the Asaodatton was held on Monday, May ij, 1929, at 
Coxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, when a paper was read by Mr. AJnaii 
Lotifi, O.G.K., t.c.3., on A National Scnpt for India.'* 

The Right Hon, Sir Leslie Wilson, c^s.t., G.C.I.E.. ou.o., D.3.0., pre¬ 
sided, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst othens, were present: 

Sir Louis William Dane, G.Ct.E., C.S.I., the Right Hon. LieuU-Colcrael 
George Frederick Stanley, C.M.G., m.p., Governor-Designate of Madras, 
General Sir Edmund Barrow, g-C.b-, g.c.s.i,, Sir Manchcrjee M. Bbownag- 
gree, e.c,1.e., Sir Patrick J. Fagan, K-C.i.e*, C-S.l*. Sir James Walker, 
K.c.i>E,, Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir Michael 0 *Dwyer, g.c.L£., k-c.s-i., 
Sir John G, Cumniing, k.c.!,k., C.S.L, Sir Eldward Macbgati, k.C.S.i., 
K.c,i.E.. Colonel Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, K.c i.E., c.b.e., 
H.V.O,, Sir James MacKenna, C-t-E., Sir William Oven* Clark and Lady 
Clark, Sir Denison Ross, C-t*E., Mrs. Latifi, Mr, F. J. P. Richter, Mr. 
A. Portcous. C.LE., Mr. E- 0 . Turner, c.i.k., and Mrs. Tumur, Mr, A. 
Yusuf Ali, C.B.E,, Professor L- F, Rushbiook Williams, ce.e,, Mr. E. T. 
Boag, c.t.E,, Khan Sahib M. H. Koihawala, Baba Tarlochan Das Bedi, 
Mr. E. Haward, Mr. P. K, Dutt, Mr.G, M. Ryan, Major Himns Visclier, 
Mr. H. R, H. Wilkinson, Miss E. L, Curwis, Miss Margaret Brown, Mr. 
and Mre, E. F, Harris, Mr, F. Sausmun, Mr, W. Bennett, Mr. K. N. V, 
Sastri, Mr. M. C. Cohen, Mr. M. L. Worger, Mr. A. Hamdani, Mrs, 
Nolan, Mr. R. S. Greenshielda, Miss Ogtivie, the Misses Swanson, Dr. 
A. Shah, Rev, Dr. W, Stanton, Maulvi Faraand Ali, Mr. F, Grubb, Mr. 
T. A. H, Way, Dr. Abdul Majid, Mr. Chulam Mohamed Khan, Mr. 
H. R. Divelkar, R. P. Karandikai, Rev. K, H, McMarten, Miss M, 
Gravatt, Major Hoopar, Mr. J. M. K. Mackenzie, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 
t t-E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Ckaiksiam : Ladies and Geotletnen,—My task this afternoon is a 
simple one—that is, to introduce to you Mr. Ahna Latifi, who is going to 
give us a paper on “ A National Script for India." As a matter of fact 
Mr. AltoA Latifi does not want any mtroduction from anybody because he 
is probably well known to many of you personally, and certainly to nearly 
everyone here by repuution. Mr. Almi Latifi has had a very distinguished 
scholastic career. He is a very prominent member of the Indian Civil 
Service in the Punjab, be is an authority on Oriental languages, and he 
has the great advantage also of having been born in Bombay. 1 believe 
that Mr. Almi Latifi speaks no less than nine languages; and I do not 
think wc could possibly have got anyone more fitted and more suitable to 
give us a paper on this most intetesting subject, which has been of interest 
perhaps for many generaiians in the past 1 will ask Mr. Latifi to read 
the paper. 
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Mr« ALmi Latifi, t+Cs.i read the paper on A National Script 

for India,” 

Mr. VirsDF Ali said it was difficult to make brief comments on a care¬ 
ful! j-thought-out paper Like the one Mr. Latib had r^d. Comments might 
l>e made from two or three points of view* First, there wen? the technical 
suggest ions. Mr. LatifI had evidently gone into many sides of the {question ^ 
but he would be the first io admit that there couJd be no finaUty in his 
suggestions. The history, the isLiapes, and the merits of the letters oT the 
alphabet would be loo technical to discu£3 in the time available, and 
specially without the advantage of the ready-made blackboard such os the 
lecturer had hadn Secondly—and this iras most important-—they had to 
consider the sendmental point of view, llio lecturer did refer to it, but 
did not give it sufficient importance. Alphabets evolved in response 
to Linguistic, ethnical, and historical needs, and somelim« accidents. 
But they soon got Intcrtwined in far-reaching sentiments and prejudices. 
In India, as the lecturer weh knew, the merest suggestion of any alteration 
in the alphabet was looked upon as an innovation so revolutiQuary as 
practically to malee it impcrasible- He had himself dabbled in suggestions 
al>out the Urdu alphabet He did not lake such a big leap. He had 
suggested small modifications in order to give more accurate expiessLon 
to the vowel sounds of the language and to facilitate type printing* He 
was sorry to say that, although his scheme was accepted by a great many 
who were authorities upon the subject* it was rejected altogether by the 
generality of people^ Then, thirdly, was it reaUy an advantage to have a 
modided Roman alphabet as the lecturer had suggested? The lecturer 
admitted that the Roman alphabet with diacritical markkas actually used, 
was out of the question- It was defective and cumbersome* and was 
rarely written or printed accurately. But at least Jtused letters universally 
known, Mr* Latifi's letter changes were so numerous that they amounted 
practically ro a new alphabet. Could any one alphabet satisfy the tteiis 
of a perfect alphabet for all the Indian vernaculars ? The analogy of 
Africa did not apply to India. In Africa you had to deal with languages 
that had not been written before. The Indian vernaculars had a long 
history, and many of ibem had a developed body of literature* He 
thought perhaps the best course was to work gradually at each alphabet, 
simplify it, and make it more scientific, until the day came (which 
he was afraid was still distant) when they would have one national 
sent!mentp if not one national language, through which they could build 
up national institutions, including a national alphabet 

Major Vise her, speaking of the introduction of an alphabet for 

general use in Africas^aid Chat the situatiom in Africa was entirely differfsnt 
from anything in Indja. The general position io Africa at the present 
moment was that they were dealing with about three hundred difierent 
languages, all spoken in various dialects, and the gneat thing was to reduce 
at any rale fifty of those langyages to writing. In the work of reducing 
languages to writing there were two points of view; that of the foreign 
studem of the language^ aud that ot the people themselves who wanted to 
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write the language for pmcticaJ purpose?- That inTolved two principles 
which ft was good to keep apart One was to oouvey all the sounds of the 
language by the written stgit iriiich ms a very difficult and complicated 
affair. The other iueaiit providiog for all the sounds in a simple, practical 
alphabet. He did aot l^lieve there eiisted any simple alphabet with 
sufficient signs to express a number of languages that hid not yet been 
written, and therefore we bad to find new signs. Diacritical marks were 
generally found impracticable. Alphabets with diacritical tnarkt were 
difficult to write, difficult to read, and apt to become confusing. Therefore 
the Intematloual African Institute, when the Gold Coast Government 
asked for its assistance to reduce into writing a group of languages, 
decided, afica' oonsulting various leading European experts, to follow the 
principle of introducing new signs for sounds not represented in the 
Roman alphabet On the Gold Coast there were four languages coa- 
ccined. These were first reduced to writing by the missionaries who 
printed their religious books. Each missionary society followed its own 
phonetic alphabet, with the result that a member of one mission could not 
read a boot of another mission, although it was in the same language, 
The Institute had to reduce the four languages of the Akau group to one 
system of writing, bearing in mind the vested interests of the printers and 
of the personal convictions of the members of the varioua missions. By 
finding an expert, Profesaor VVestermann, who, with his knowledge of the 
languages concerned, was in a position to explain the advantages and the 
possibility of one common alphabet in the Colony, the Institute was able 
to render the Gold Coast Government that service, and those four 
languages were now all written according to one standard alphabet, a 
copy of which he had with him. The Sudan Government fauud the same 
difficulty, and again appealed to the lastitute, and three months ago Pro- 
femor Weslermanti rendered the same sorvice in helping to produce one 
standard alphabet for a large territory, including several mill ions of people 
belonging altc^ether to fifteen different language groups. 

Major Vtseber then explained a copy of the alphabet. He said there 
were not many new signs, and those that had been Introduced were all the 
result of careful study on the part of people like Professor Daniel Jones 
and Professor Lloyd James, who for years had gone into that question. 
The alphabet was not perfect, but an alphabet which could be considered 
perfect from every point of view bad yet to be inverted, 

Sir Michael O'DwvaR said he could not speak irith any authority on 
the subject, but he could speak with some feeling, because friends had 
told him that he wrote a script which waa absolutely different from any¬ 
thing else in the world, a script which was only iotelligible to a favoured 
few; but he hoped that evifry time they le-read a communication of his 
they found new beauties in iL He understood that when he left the 
Punjab, a couple of aged clerks who ought to have been superannuated, 
having reached the age limit, had been kept on, tber only quaJificatioiis 
being that they were able to interpret the notes that he had lefl on record. 
(Laughter.) 
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Coming to tht pricticaJ sidep be could only «ay 4 kw words from tbe 
point of view of sn sdnudistrstor* Tbe greit difficulty of those who went 
out from this eountry to India was In gfi^pling with the tmoy koguagcs, 
and the dif&ciilty was the greater beomse a new language geoemlly meant 
a new script. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier he had lo learn 
separate scripts for Urdu^ Funjabii Garmukei, and Pushtn, After he had 
learnt those scripts and languages be was sent down to ^uthem India, 
and there had to face new languages and new scripts. He could not 
flJbrd to go on learning his A B C all oirer again, and therefore never 
really grappled with tho^ in the south. A reform such as Air. Alma 
Latih had indicated would enormously simplify matters from the point of 
view of administmtian. One of the great difficulties that administrators 
had bo contend with was the tanation of scripts not only from one province 
to anothei, but in diffierent parts of the same province. He gave the 
instantre of a moneylender. When tovesttgaling a moneylender^s accounts 
on a charge of foTgery^ he found over and ovicr again that the only person 
capable of rending the moneylender's script was his brother money lender 
in the same village, and therefore it was impossible to prove a case of 
forgery, because naturally people of the same village did not want to give 
evidence against one of their own kind; and if you went to more than 
about hve miles radius you could not get anybody who understood the 
script at all. He mentioned that when a railway was under construction 
in a wild part of the West Punjab, a retail dealer (iaaiye) established his 
shop in the precincts of the railway without first getting sanction or paying 
a fee to the railway authoritteSp The engineer in chaige was a young 
Anglo-Indian, and the contractor was a FarseCj and they were very angry 
with the maor but he refused to budge. Ultimately the engineer and the 
contractor told the coolies to remove the man and his goodSv They were 
removed, and most of the goods disappeared in the process of removal. 
The man went to the police station end brought charges of robbery, 
dacoity, and varinui other heinous crimes. Wlien the case come into 
courtf the engineer with great triumph Nourished a document written in 
Urdu, the common script, by the moneylender which said that he had 
been quite properly dealt with, and that he bad no ground for complainL 
When this was read out. Sir Alicbael turned to the moneylender and said: 

Now what have you to say ?" The man said: ** Look At the end of it/' 
There were some hieroglyphics at the end after the signature in the man's 
own script which were finally translated as: "Cancelled, given under 
coercion "; so he had to convict the engineer and the contractor. That 
incident brought home to him that this variation of script had its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages, but that its disadvantages 
enormously overshadowed the advantages. He therefore strongly sup¬ 
ported the lecturer’s recommendation that the lime was ripe for an 
investigation by an expert committee with the view of reducing and 
simplifying the existing tangle of scripts and if possible arriving at a 
common script for the diverse Indian vernaculars. 

Dr. Stanton said he hod been interested in this subject for some fifty 
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yearap and he was glad that it was an Indiim administrative officer who had 
now uken it tip. What they wanted was to get at the real reaMwi of this 
EDOvement. Why were similar efforts going on in different parts of the 
worlds DOl only in Indiip but in Ttirkeyp and in Cbinsp and even in Japan? 
It was because of the bar to learning which was created by the difficulty 
and the variatiDns of scripts Those who Uboufcd for the benefit of the 
masses in India felt their efforts thwarted at the very emrance gale of 
learnings The child learning to read Is held back by the complicated or 
defective script, and ^yrogress is so slow that when after three or four years 
he leaves school he easily lapses into illiteracy* The speaker was ct 
missicnai^^ and wanted to see his community risCi hut he had an inlcfeat 
in India as a whole and wanted to see India rise, India was in a slate of 
change^ and in this evolution the country could not prosper if the people 
reinained lUileraie. Whatever people s views might be. all alike agreed 
that the illiteracy of those who were supposed to be voters in the piusent 
or future consdruiion of India was one of its greatest bars to progressp 
and that was the bar that they wanted to remove. He quite agreed as to 
the need of an authoritative committee who would take up the quesiiont 
as had been so well done in *\fricL But they should consider what has 
been already done- In the cast of Urdu, the Roman character was used 
wherever soldiers went- 'Fhat came about because of an intolerable 
difficulty. One man would write in one script an order to another man 
who could not read that script, and therefore a comaioti character had to 
be found. 

Again, the miaiortary body in ibeir labours for the educalion of the 
Christian community had published a very considerahle body of books in 
Roman Urdu amounting to several hundrfela* A oomrnunity drawn from 
various sources required an easy unified script* and now a book In simple 
language printed in the Roman character can be understood both by 
Urdu and Hindu readers. We now need lo get through the Uboura of a 
suitable committee a good practical alphabet which would suit [ndla 
generally j it obviously could not be imposed upon the people by any 
kind of compulsion,^ but it ought to be given ffllr pUy when it came out by 
sanctioning its use in courts and schools. They bad heard about the 
happy conclusion that had been come to recently regardmg the water of 
the Nile, and were very thankful for it. It was a most remarkable thing 
that in Egypt* where there were such violent differences, there should be 
igreement upon lo vital a questton. It was because all parltcs needed 
the waters of the Nile. Hitherto they had been obstmci]ed by the mass 
of tangled vegetation known as the sudd* which diverted the water into 
vast marshes, infertile and peaiikniial* A channel was being cut through 
this barrier which would liberate the current and dtain the inarahea. In 
India a tangle of scripts hindered the fto» of the waters of knowledge* 
He wdeotn^ the effort of *Mr* Latifi and those who worked with him lo 
cut a clear channel of suitable script which would make a way for the 
waters of knowledge through all India* 

Sir Mauic Umak Havat Khan ^pressed pleasure that the paper had 
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come from one of those who belonged to his cominuottyi which was 
coostdered bac^ward^ Everyone knew that the lecturer was One of the 
most learned authors that they had in India, and those who had heard 
the paper read would know how luiich irauble he had taken over it and 
how ably it was written. At the same time he thought there were always 
two sides to a shieldi and that it was juat as wdl to see the other before 
they cQtild appreciate the one before thcnL. Their own script, which 
could be called Persian Arabic^ had so many books written in it that 
if they did not learn it they would be unable to get any b>enefit out Of 
those books. The other allemative would be to translate all those books 
into a language which would be written in Roman Urdu^ i^d that was 
absolutely impossible because it would entail thousands and thousands of 
rupeesp They would realize why Roman Urdu was used in the army. 
Most of those who became graduates when they were taught were 
inefficient bodily^ and thus could not get into the army j the others who 
passed up to. Bay, the fourth primary (that was only in the vernacular) 
were taken into the ranks. As heliography was one of the most important 
things in the army they bad to be taught Eoman, because when there 
was an English messaget if it was in Roman, it did not matter what the 
translation was, they would be able to send it on to its destination. The 
second advantage of being able to write in Roman was that it was easy for 
their English ofheers to be able to read what they had written. Supposing 
that script was adopted, there might be in one village foxu- or five men 
who bad learnt to write this Roman Urdu. When they went back to 
their city or village it was going to be of no use to them. AnoLher thing 
was that they had religious books written in their scripii and they would 
always have to be read in that script. He thought the best way to 
conquer the trouble was to translate all the books from, say, English and 
other languages into the vernacular. One of the very great diffieullica 
they found was that they had to begin to leam a Eubject in a language 
which they had to learn before- They spent four or five years in learning 
the langiuge, and before they had learnt it properly they had to read the 
subjects, and it was a very great handicap. This dilfiaiUy had been 
solved to a great extent, and was being solved in Hyderabad, and if the 
lecturer had had anything to do with it they mint congratulate him. He 
would like done what they were doing at Hyderabad^ with the help of the 
lecturer who had written the paper. 

Mr. Tarlocman Da 3 Bfcnj s^id that very regretfully and with the 
greatest respect he could not agree with Mr. Alnuk Latifi, as the scheme 
was too difficult and loo impracticable. 

Sir Dp-vrsoff Ross^ who said he had the great advantage of speaking 
after the others, had the greatest respect for Mr* l^tiA's paper and his 
cfTotts, but he could not agree with his suggestions* He spoke with 
recent experience. First of all taking Turkey, If there was one language 
in the world which had an unsuhable alphabet it was Turkish written with 
Arabic letters. Turkish had been written In fourteen di^eient alphabets 
in the hui eight hundred years, »o that there was no inuDvadon In that. 
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Olid fchfi present ImXih one a.hDUt iLs good Any^ but not quite so good 
as Anncoiati. With regard to the other Muslim languftgeSt Arabic was 
the only alphabet Tor the Arabic kogLiage; there was no po^ble question 
about that. He was in favour of the improvement and reform of the 
existing Oriental alphabets- When on his way to Persia he found In 
CairOi where there was very little chance of the alphabet being changed.^ 
there was a great deal of talk on this subject, but he found King Fuad 
would have nothing to dn with that ; ail he wanted to do was to introduce 
capitals. In Persia he saw many childreu who, in spile of indheient 
ma^rs (for they could not get the good men to go to South Persia), 
wrote beautiful Persian ] and he majutained that Persian boys learnt to 
write Persian quickly as any English boys learnt the English alphabet. 
He considered the Latin alphabet to be one of the worst tn the world. 
There were only two perfect alphabets—one the Arabic, and the other 
still more perfect one Russian* If they wanted to simplify the Indian 
Languages they must begin by reforming the alphabets. The next stage 
would be to adopt Kagati as the uniform alphabet of India, and leave the 
Muslims their books in the Arabic characters; but If they liked these 
Mnslims could learn a second alphabet, the Nagarli in order to com¬ 
municate with the whole of India. The first stage was to reform the 
alphabet^ the second stage to introduce Nagari; but he could not recom- 
meud an aitihckl English alphabet for use throughout Indleu 

Mr. Rushtfrook Williams was in sympathy with the Uet three sp^kers. 
He bad had the advantage of giting careful study to the very able paper 
which Mr* Alm 4 Ladh had leadi ns he had seen it in proof- Had 
Sir Malik Umax Haya Khan not preceded him, he wduld have made the 
tame point that the analogy derived from the employrneot of Roman 
Urdu in the army was not a true one. He was with a State which had 
five knguages, and the different branches of his office which dealt with 
those languages were in pmctice almosE interchangeable. It seemed to 
him that the disadvantages of the various scripts had been very much 
exaggeratecL ^d that in his very able paper the lecturer did not perhaps 
give siilhcient importance to the enormous weight of tradition which was 
associated in India with certain particular characters. The clforls which 
the lecturer had made to put forward a very admirable theory seemed to 
him to give insufficient atteolioiit first, to the religious sentiment, which 
in a country of over 30 £i»ooo,oqo people was an encurmous weight in 
favour of certain particular scripts]; and, secondly, to the elforts which had 
been made already iu other ways to overcome those difficulties which his 
scheme of Roman Urdu was intended to circumvent* 

He was glad that Sir Malik Unrni Hayat Khan had mentioned the 
work which was being done in Hydembadp The work of translating 
scientihe and chemical works mto an mielligibEe form of Urdu—an Urdu 
which was recognizable as such by an educated hiubauimadan getrLleirmiii 
but at the same time was sufficiently flexible to contain modem ideas— 
seemed to him to represent a far more practical approach of this problem 
than foccing a very unsuitable alphabet upon a whole series of Oriental 
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langu^es. It seemed to him thut we might perhapi apply the Japanese 
practice. The Japanese found it nwessaiy, when they were aeqotnng 
VVestem learning, to simplify some uf the more complicated of their 
charactcts, but they did not attempt to substitute a Roman character for 
their character^ even though they had an oppominity of making a dean 
sweep. They decided, after going into the matterp that it was better to 
simplify rather than to revolutionise. He suggested that the problem 
of the Indian scripts might be approached along similar lines^ 

The Chairuam : I think you will agree with me that not Only have we 
had a very interest Jug paper from Mr. Latifi, but a most interesting discus¬ 
sion following it. 1 presume 1 was asked to be Chairman this afternoon 
because in a somewhat rash moEnent* when out m Indian I made a speech 
on this subject. As a matter of facti that speech was made with a dehnite 
porposet in order to elicit public dpinion as to what the views In the 
Bombay Presidency were. Opiuions were forthcomtug to a very large 
extent, 

I have only a very few words to say this evening because^ like Sir 
l^enison Ross, 1 am speaking after everybody else. As he said, he heard 
what eveiyhody else had said, and I have heard what everybody has said, 
and [ have very little to add. In putting forward what 1 may call that 
feeler in Bombay, I did it very much with tbiB Idea at the back of my 
mind> of trying to help the admin Utraiors in India. Sir Michael ly Dwyer 
had had the advantage of being many years in Indiat and he had time to 
learn various langtiagea, but when anybody, like myaeirp goes out there for 
five years there are great difficulties in this connection. Take the Bombay 
Presidency alone. ^Fhere, th«e are four different and distinct language^ 
each with their own scripts. It is humanly impossible for any une 
individual to leam oue language per anngm^ and I did not attempt to do 
90. 1 have been veiy much struck with the remarks made this afternoon, 

principally by Mr. Vusuf AIL and Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan» and by 
Mr. Williams. With regard to what 1 may call the sentimental point of 
view, I hope everybody will look at the paper and will really that Mr- 
Lacih had no idea, in approaching the question^ of luterfering with 
religious teaching written in the htstorical languages of the various scripts. 
It would be quite Impossible^ I tbJnk, in India, and 1 think anywhere else 
in the worlds to iutroduoe whai 1 may call a univer^ Language, and par¬ 
ticularly In Indljit where language^ as everywhere else, is an expressioit of 
life I and to destroy that by any sort of monuractured language would be 
to destroy the indlvtdijality of nadous. Everyone, whatever their reiigloa 
luay bci have very rightly very strong feelings on the maintcnauce of 
religious books in their own historical language. 1 am quite certain there 
was no intention that there should be any mterferedce with the religious 
teaching of the various scripts merely because a change of script might be 
useful for so many purposes which have been meulioued. Many difficult 
tiei have been put forward by many speakers^ but I do fully agree myself 
with Mr. Latifi that something* if possible, should be done] and I cannot 
see any rea^u that can be urged agairist the ^ttmg up pf this expen 
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i:Qniniittec which Mr. bai ^gg«sted. k ii a qaestion for experts. 
The question been soked to a TCry krge extent tii East Afrtcat ^nd 1 
do not see whfp Lf it has been solved to that extent in East Africa, we 
should not at any rate maie efforts to do something to solve this questioop 
whkh is one of such great importance for the administration of India and 
for the education of India- Therefore, while thanking Mr. Latifi very 
heartily Indeed for his most interesting paper, and thanking you gentle- 
men who have taken part m this dJicnsaioiip I do urge that this expert 
nommitlce should be set up, in order that the whole question should be 
explored and fully examined. 

Sir MANCKXltj^ M. BkOWkacgree said it gave him great pleasure in 
ask the meeting to accord a hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer and abo 
to the Choiriiian. The discourse to which they had been treated, os also 
the discussion that bad followed, were both Instruciive and interesting. 
That the acceptance of a comoion phonetic a1phaE>et by peoples speaking 
diferent tongues would to some extent lead to the promotion of mutua] 
intercourse by auracting them to the study of koguages which in their 
original script seemed nspuisive was understandable. It would also have 
the great advantage of makidg utterances by strangers accord with the 
original pronuncladon of words m any language. That, he he1ie\'edt was 
the object aimed at by Mr- Latifi. Part of the discussion, howeverp had 
proceeded on the assumption that he had been attempting to evolve a 
language capable of repladng those of OrientaL nations, and tiansrom] into 
it theirtime-honoiued religions and other literature. That was unthinkable; 
but he fully recognised that such a senpt as was advocated In the paper 
would keilitate the edbrt to pronounce correctLy names of persons and 
pliic^, and* in fact, all phraseology of a language which at present a 
stranger to it is uoable to articiilate. He (Sir Mancherjee) spoke feelingly 
as he bad been a sufferer in England and foreign qoantries owing to the 
ijightful spelling in which bis name was rendered ib the Roman character, 
(laughter.) It would have Jightened the difhculty of his electoral fights if 
his constituenU could have Icamt his name in a phonetic form- (Cheers,) 
But all the same* the scheme proposed wtnild Tequlre to be threshed out 
by experts before it could find wide acceptance, as, indeed* the Lecturer 
had himself admitted in the very able address, for which he was entitled 
to ibeif best thanks. (Cheers.) They had also to express their iudebled- 
ness to their Chairman for ably presiding over them. It was most gratify- 
mg that Sir I^she Wilson* after his return froBi ludk, had seized frequent 
opportunities of giving to the public Lo England the benefit of the experi¬ 
ence gathered during his arduous and popular career of five years as 
Governor of Bombay. Like most prominent pqlkidans he liad at present 
engrossing calli on his time; and it was most kind of him in the midst of 
them to preside over and favour ihein with hia views from the more 
neutral platform of the East India Assoctation- (Cheers,) 

Sir Mancherjee put the proposal to the meeting, and ii was qairred with 
acclamation. 
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Mr* Latifi, ici » written reply to discussion^ says i 

I iniist express my cordial thanlcs to Mr, Yusuf All and the other 
speakers for their interesting contributions to this discussioiii but I am 
afraid there is Httle in what they have said that is not already met by nay 
paper. 

To Sir Denison Rosa I would reply that like my father J began almost 
simtiluneously with the Arabic and Devanagri scripts, following up a little 
later with the Roman. Frotn petsonal experience I am as emphatic as my 
father was that the Roman is belter. This has also been the CKperieoce of 
my children and of hundreds of others. The analogy of the Persian boys 
who write beautifully in Persian is sutely not rele^^ann How can Sir 
Denison tell that these same bright boys who had wasted so mneh valuable 
dme on their script would not have learnt the suggested reformed system 
much more quickly ^ Besides, I am not advocating the diiUcuLt and un¬ 
scientific English system, which according lo Sir Denison is no better than 
the Persian, but a reformed script based on the Roman* 

Mr. Yusuf ALi and Sir Denison Ross suggest the reform of the Arabic 
and Devanagri scripts respectively^ and the latter would make a reformed 
Devanagri the national script Both Bpeakers apparently lost sight fur the 
moment of the sentiments ihal protect these scripts from any interference^ 
Surely my proposal which is merely the improvemeDt of the Roman script 
for a purpose for which it is already used, along lines that have been tested 
and found good in other puts of the Empire, is much more practicable. 

Finally, to tny gallant friend Sir Umar Hajat I would say that whatever 
the reasonsp good or bad^ for Its introduction, the Komai) script is now 
established for Hindustani in the Indian Army* It is there, so why should 
he object to Its being teformed and made more acceptable for Indians and 
Britbhers alike ? 
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OBITUARY 

MR, W. COLDSTREAM 

Li^OSG S^VtCR TO iNBtA 

At the request of the Coundl The Timfs has given pEnnission for 
inclusion in the Proceedings of the East India Associatk^ of the following 
Obituaiy of Mr,. W, Coldstream^ which appeared in the issue of April 26^ 
1929 : 

Mr. William Coldstream^ who died at hb residence^ €9^ West Cromwell 
Roadi Earl's Court, after a brief ilineas, on WednesdaVj April 24, at 
the age nf eighty-eighl, had vivid ruemori^ of the India of the moriiow, 
of the Mutiny^ and of the part of the country where the flame bitmt 
most fiercely. He was the last sunivor of the considerable band of 
Punjab civilians who, knowing welh and following in the footsteps o£> 
John Lawrence, were strong Evangelicals actuated by an abiding sense 
of religiniis duty. But Coldstream's comictions seemed to expand, 
rather than narrow, his Indian sympathies. His service to India in 
London after retirement was somewhat longer than that which he gave 
10 it for thirty-four y^rs as a member of the I-CpS- : and it was scarcely 
less active and devoted. Indiaiis of every rank and cemdition coming to 
l^ndon had in hitn a good friend, and he was never happier than when 
d<^g something to further the interests of the Indian student, or, as in 
ihe war period, the Indian soldier. One of the great delights of hb 
constant exercise of hospilalitj was to have two or three at homes each 
suminer to meet the King's Indian orderlies. 

A SOT of Dr. John Coldstream, of Edinburgh, he was at the High School 
there from 1851 to 1856, and then went to the Uraversity, where he 
gained the Stratton prize. Some remlnboences he wrote of His student 
days in the UmvcriHy of Edift&Mrg^ /oumai, No. 3, igaS, showed a 
w'lijer range of humanbm and classical culture and a keener sense of 
humour than many friends of his later years credited him with, though 
ihev knew something of hb love of Oriental languages and literature. 
In the Dpetii competition for the Indian Civil Service in Coldstream^ 
who had originally been intended to follow his father in the medkat 
profession, passed fourteenth out of 287 competitore. Arriving at 
Calcutta in the late autumn of the following year, he was posted to the 
Punjabp where he soon formed strong links of friendship with Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Sir Robert Sandemanp Lieut.-General ** Buster'' Browne, 
anil other great figures of the time, aiad aba not long after with the 
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Vimoy, Lofd Lawri;j«r. General Reyndl Taylor* a iplmdid soldier 
and swotdsiaan* as ia'oU as the founder <sf a great irussbnp was his 
Cammisaioner in Amri^ar* and had much inBuence in developing his 
rdigious outlook cm life and rest for service* 

Coldstream was Assistant Secretary of the Punjab Eihifaition of 18641 
one of the first cv'cr held in India, and rose early to the grade of Dcpirty- 
Cominissioncr. He enade a close study of the Indian vernaculars and 
read many of the classics of the country in their original teits. He 
was very proud of a complimentary address given to him as a young man 
by the Delhi Literary Societyj the signatories including the famous poet 
Ghaiib. After retirement he helped substantially to obtain recognition 
of Persian and Urdu in the London University matriculation* Nothing 
pleased him better than to talk with Indian visitors to this country in 
ihek own tongues* In connection with his work in the Punjab coi 
the Indian Census of 1S81, he coined the words hypergamyand 
" isogamy.** The foriDer word;, at leasts is now in univemt use* 

Some economicat and botanical writings came from his pen. His 
moi^ogTaph on the grosses of the Southern Punjab was published in 
Edinburgh as a folio with more than forty full-page illustratioas. He 
reported to the Government on fruit culture in the Himalayas and on 
the forests of the Simla Hill States. Of these States he was Super¬ 
intendent, in combination with the Deputy-Commissionership of Simian, 
at the time of his retirement in 185^4. On the hlstozical side he arranged 
and edited the correspondence, during the Mutiny period, of his friend 
and relative, the late Sir William Muir* as preserved in the Intelligence 
Department of the United Provinces, and it was brought out in two 
volumes in 1903. He also went through the proofs of Sir William's 
last edition of ** The Caliphate*'* 

To the very end of his thirty-five years of retirement, he was prominent 
in the London communiEy specially interested in India. For a long time 
he represented that country in the adimnistrationof the Imperial Institute. 
The Royal Society of Arts, the East India Associationp the National 
Indian AssodatioOp the Northbrook Society* and other bodies connected 
with the East had his unstinted service in cominittee work* His keen 
interest in young Indians studying in London secured him the award 
in 1914 of the Kalser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When wounded Indian 
soldiers were brought to this country, in the earlier part of the War. 
be li^’ed for some time at Barton-on-Sea, in order to be their friend and 
helper at the hospital there, and in Punjab* at the inauguration of a dub 
for them, he made the opening speech. For many years Coldstream 
was Chairman of the London Board of the British and India Mission, 
and of the London Auxiliary of the Ludhiana Women's Christian Medkal 
College. He was also on the committee of the Christian LiteraturE 
Society for India, and on the Goundl of Reference for the Eenaua Bible 
and Medico] Mission. For the first time for many years* he was missed 
from its annual meeting on the day before his death. He worked for 
the good of India and for cordial British and Indian relations with 
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unfailing devotion, and if some of his efforts were no4 wrj’ effective they 
were earnest and sustained' He remained a vigorous ffgure in British' 
Indian drdes to the close of a busy life. When, in bis last years, noe 
noted his alert interest in affairs or heard him deliver an address, whether 
in lus own or in an Indian tongue, it was difficult to believe that he was 
near the dose of bis ninth decade. 

He married in iSSfi the daughter of Major O, H. St. G. Anson, 
gth Lancers, and she was spared to share his activities and high purposes 
for more than efty*two years. They had a large family, and there are 
many grandchildren and grcat-grar^childien. Their eldest son, ^l. 
W. M- Coldstream, R'K., C.ut, retired in 19*4 fro™ Indian 
Survey, in which he rose to be Director of Surveys and Superintendent 
of the Eastern Circle. The youngest son, Mr. John Coldstream, t.C.S., 
is a Judge of the Funjab High Court, and a nephew is Coi. J. Clayton 
Coldstream, late Indian Army, and formerly Deputy-Commissioner of 
Sunia. 
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THE OBJECTS AND POLICY 

OF THF 

EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Thk object of the East India Association is to ptomctfiT by aU legitimai* means, 
the public interests and welfare of the idhabitanu of India generaJIy. To attain 
this object the Council earztesUy inTite the o^operstlion of all those wbo, by thett 
po^iUop, infiuence^ knowledge of India or admin tstrative experience^ are able to 
render effective assistance, and withont whose active and liberal support the work 
of the Association cannot be adequately accompUshedH 

The Association specially appeals to the Euling Princes of India^ and to all classes 
of influential and educated Indians. It values the co-operalion of the commerctal 
and non-offictal eommunUy in India—British and Indian—and of retired and present 
tnembers of the Ooverntnent Serrices. civil and military, who have consistently 
laboured to advance the best interesta of the people, and have helped to consolidate, 
maintain, and defend the Indian EmpirUp 

The East India Associatioo is essentially ntwurfEcial in diaracter, avoidiug any 
connection with English party politics, and welcoming as members all those who are 
interested in the welfare and prqgr^ of Indu^ whaievci their political opiniems. 
Its polity on Indian questions is progressive, while miiintaiaicig a due regard for the 
cotiaervaiive traditions of the Indian Empire. It desirei to encourage ail wise and 
well-considered projects of reform, but at the same time to protect the people of India 
from rash and hasty experiments opposed to the cusiomi of the country. It 
endeavours to regard all questloos of political, administrative and social progress 
from the point of view of the interests of the inhabitants of India, whose wtslies, 
sen Ilmen ts and prejudices should be respected, and whose legitimate aspirations 
should be sympathetJeaily upheld 
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The objects and polk; of the Assodatioa we promoted—(i) by pronding 
opportunities fijr the free public dtscuasion, is a loyal and teoiperaie spirit, of 
important qnesdons aSlectiog India; (t) hy constituting a centre for the friendJy in«tiog 
of Indians with Engtisfamen interested in India j (j) hy lectures uid the publicatioin 
of papers or leaflets correcting erroneoua or misleading sutemeots about India and its 
admintstiatton; and (4}, generally, by the promtilgation of sound and trustworthy 
rnfonnation i^arding the many we^ty problems which confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public may be able to obtain in a chop and popular form a 
correct knowledge of Indian adairs. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SARAWAK 

Bv Charles Hose, sc.d. {cantau.) 

(The author was for several years a Divisionai-llesideDi and member 
of the Supreme Council of Sarawak. Since his retireiueot he bos been 
appointed to the Sarawak State Advisory Council in London.) 

The poet Pope no doubt has embodied much practical truth 
in his lines: 

“ For forms of govemixieDt let fools contest; 

U'hatc'er is b^t administered is best; 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots Bght; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right." 

But there are different views of what is right and what is 
wrong, and old customs and superstitions which are un¬ 
doubtedly bad become by hereditary use sancrosancl and 
pass unchallenged. It would be ddhcult to find an area in 
which this condition of things could be better exemplified 
than in Sarawak, the internally independent British State in 
Borneo. Since the dawn of recorded history Borneo has 
been on the highway of the Eastern seas, with visits from 
Chinese, Hindus, Malays, and numerous tribes that inhabited 
the neighbouring islands and States, About the twelfth 
century the Muhammadans obtained a fooling at Brunei, an 
tm[»rtant settlement on the north-west coast of Borneo, and 
until a century ago the history of the island has been a 
medley of local strife between tribes, of raids or invasions 
byneighbouringStates.or of squabblesand jealousies between 
Dutch and English. Eventually agreements were arrived 
at between Holland and Britain regarding their Colonies, 
the British by their predominance at sea obtaining India 
and some minor territories in the Malay States, the keyport 
of Singapore being selected owing to the foresight of Raffles. 
During this period there was not much of constitutional force 
in the government of the country; might was right, and he 
who wanted peace and security sought shelter up the rivers 
or in the hidden creeks of the coast. Piracy was the form 
in which might displayed itself mosL Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the Malays of Brunei, Sulu, and 
Mindanao, with their native followers and allies, took up 
piracy with renewed vigour, inspired, no doubt, by the example 
of their Western visitors. In 1788 the May^ in 1803 the 
SusantiA, and in 1806 the Cmimtrce were destroyed and 
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their crews murdered bjr pirates, with the result that the 
British Admira-lty warned merchants tliat it was certain 
destruction to go up-river to Brunei.^ ^ For forty years this 
humiHating notice remained on British charts, and was 
obeyed by British seamen. But the longest road has a 
turning, and the direst tyranny an end. James Broo^, a 
young Englishman who had been in the service of the East 
India Company and made a voyage through Malay waters 
to China, heard of the oppression created in the land, and of 
the rebellion of the southern seaboard against the nobles of 
Brunei. Being inspired with the idea of establishing peace, 
prosperity, and just government in some part of that area, 
Brooke visited Sarawak in August, 1S39, and found it in a 
sad state. He made the acquaintance of Muda Hastm, the 
uncle and heir-presumptive of the Saltan of Brunei, who was 
endeavouring to restore order in that distracted area. He 
then visited Celebes, and returned to Sarawak a year later 
to find things in a worse plight. Muda Hasim besought 
Brooke to take command of the forces and suppress the 
rebellion, promising him the appointment of Rajah of the 
district if he succeeded. This he was successful in accom¬ 
plishing, and the rebel leaders surrendered, but only on the 
condition that Brooke, and not any Brunei noble, should be 
the Governor and Rajah of Sarawak. Later Muda Hasim, 
relieved of his difficulties, wished to execute the leaders of 
the rebellion, and hesitated to implicate his promise. Brooke, 
feeling bound to carry out his agreement with the rebel 
leaders, whose lives he had difficulty in saving ftpni the 
yenrreance of Mnda Hasim and the Brunei nobles, insisted 
on *it with some display of force. Muda Hasim then 
signed, and Brooke was proclaimed Governor and Rajah of 
Sarawak on September 24, 1841, amid popular rejoicings- 
Brooke, however, felt that the Sultan’s authority should be 
definitely obtained to his title, as Muda Hasim himself was 
not Rajah of Sarawak, which was hitherto ruled by Brunei 
governors, and in 184^ h® visited the Sultan. He received 
the Sultan’s confirmation of the action of his ^ent, Muda 
Hasim, and a copy of the document is published at the 
end of this article with the English translation. The 
country of Sarawak was made over to Brooke and his 
successors for ever. 

The modern constitutional arrangements of Sarawak 
then definitely began, 

Brooke was to all practical purposes an autocratic monarch, 
but he was brave, just, and vigilant. His authority not 
allowed to become absolute without challenge; bis original 
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territory was confined to some 7,000 square miles, including 
the biisitis of the following rivers—the Sarawak, the 
Samarahan, the Sadong, and the Lundu, But to the north 
were other rivers, the nearest being the Batang Lupar and 
Sari has Rivers, and they were infested with pirates nominally 
under the allegiance to the Sultan of Brunei, Their 
depredations led Brooke to undertake severaJ expeditions 
against them, and with the aid of Sir Harry Keppel of 
Dido, and of others, in 1849 he finally swept out 
these hornets' nests and pul an end to piracy in those 
regions. In a similar manner other areas to the north were 
gradually ceded with the approval of the Sultan of Brunei, 
until the area of Sarawak extends to 60,000 square miles, or 
about the size of England and Wales, 

^ There was of necessity a gcx)d deal of fighting with the 
pirates and their Malay chiefs, but the bulk of the population 
were on the Rajah's side and felt the benefit of peace, order, 
and good government. In fact, the first task and duty of 
the Kajah was to enforce peace, and he established his 
central administration at Kuching, the old capita! in the 
south of the territory. He then selected strategic sites in 
each outlying district, and erected there a small fort with one 
or two white officers in charge of a garrison of ten or twelve 
Malays armed with rifles and a small cannon. The prime 
duty of these officers, who were known at first as Governors, 
and later as Residents, was to protect the local population 
from the oppression and depredations of the chiefs and 
pirates, and generally to discourage and punish bloodshed 
and disorder. The general policy followed in all these new 
districts was to elicit the co-operatton of the local chiefs and 
headmen, and, when the people had begun to appreciate the 
benefits of peace, including the furtherance of trade by 
Owning the rivers to Malay and Chinese pedlars and mer¬ 
chants, to impose a small poll-tax to defray the expenses of 
administration. The area of control was then gradually 
extended farther into the interior by securing the voluntary 
adhesion of communities and tribes settled on the tributaries 
and higher waters of each river. This policy, steadily 
pursued in one district after another, has invariably been 
successful, though of course the time required for thetr 
complete pacification has varied considerably. It was only 
during the early years of this century that the process 
seemed to i^ach its final stage among the Dayaks or I bans 
in the interiors of the Batang Lupar and Rejang districts. 

In 1857 an insurrection of Chinese goldworkers at Bau 
in Sarawak proper created some trouble, but was soon sup- 
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pressed. Two years later, in 1859, two English officers 
were murdered in the lower Rejang district, and there were 
indications of a conspiracy of Brunei nobles and Malay 
chiefs in British and Dutch Borneo to rid the island of these 
innovators. The result, however, was the cession of the 
basin of the Rejang, and in the year 1882 the Baram district 
was transferred for an annual payment of dollars. 

The establishment of the Chartered Company of British 
North Borneo brought with Sarawak a third of the island 
of Borneo under British rule, the remainder bein|f under 
Dutch control. The influence of the Rajah's administration 
and his methods have had great influence on the other two 
European Governments of the island, and the success 
attending his work of pacification after the elimination of 
these nests of piracy has added to his prestige and the 
reputation of his Government. The success, however, has 
not been due to chance, but to careful forethought. It has 
not been obtained by the issue of proclamations to an 
illiterate pagan population of varied trites, but by the 
personal efforts of able men who entered into the lives of 
the people with sympathy and tact. The interests of the 
natives have been made the prime object of the Govern¬ 
ment’s solicitude. From the very inception of his rule. Sir 
James Brooke laid down and strictly adhered to the principle 
of associating the natives with himself and his European 
assistants in the government of the country, and of respect¬ 
ing and mainiaming whatever was not positively objection¬ 
able in the laws and customs of the people. In this policy 
he has been followed by his successors in office. When 
Sir James Brooke became absolute ruler of Saraw-ak, the 
country had been for many generations governed by Malay 
rulers, and the only generally recognized system of law was 
the Muhammadan law which they had been administering. 
The white Rajahs, instead of introducing a hard and fast 
European system of laws—as they might, as benevolent 
despots, have done—accepted the Muhammadan law and 
custom in all matters affecting the Muhammadan religion : 
and they gradually introduced improvemems when and 
where the defects of the system revealed themselves. The 
principles according to which the government was conducted 
were well expressed by Sir Charles Brooke, the second 
Rajah, in the Sarawak Gazette of September 2. 1872. " A 

Government such as that of Sarawak may," he wrote, “ start 
from things as we find them, putting its veto on what is 
dangerous or unjust, and supporting what is fair and equit¬ 
able in the usages of the natives, and letting system and 
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legislation wait upon occasion. When new wants are felt, 
it examines and provides for them by measures rather made 
on the spot than Imported from abroad; and to ensure that 
these shall not be contrary to native customs, the consent 
of the people Is gained for them before they are put In force, 
The white man’s so^alled privilege of class Is made little 
of, and the rules of government are framed with greater 
care for the interests of the majority who are not European, 
than for those of the minority of superior race" These 
were wise and practical words written by a man who was 
able to put them into effect, and was doing so. They were 
published the year after Livingstone died in Africa, and 
almost half a century before the League of Nations was 
called into existence, and declared that the white man held 
the coloured man’s land in trusteeship for him. The Brooke 
Rajahs may well claim to have been pioneers in the just 
treatment of native races, and to have established precedents 
for good government. 

The system of administration is as follows. The Rajah 
is the absolute authority of the State, but since 1S55 he has 
been supported by the Supreme Council, which has consisted 
of three or four Malay officers and three or four of the 
principal European officers. The Supreme Council meets 
at least once a month, and the Rajah presides over Its 
deliberations. It considers all matters referred to it by the 
lower tribunals, and it embodies the absolute authority of 
the Rajah, From its decrees there is no appeal. It decides 
questions of justice, administration, and legislation. It 
continually improves and enriches the law by creating pre¬ 
cedents which serve to guide the local courts, by revising 
and repealing laws, and by adding new laws to the Statute 
Book. It is the sole legislative authority. The four Malay 
members are persons of high standing, corresponding to 
our Lord Mayor, Archbishop, Chief Justice, and Admiral, 
and they take an active part in the deliberations and decisions. 

There is another Council called the Council Negri, or 
State Council, which meets at Kuching every three years. 
It is presided over by the Rajah and embraces the members 
of the Supreme Council, the Residents and District Officers 
in charge of the more important districts, and the principal 
native officers ^ApengkuhiS, about a hundred members in all. 
The Rajah reviews the state of public affairs since last meet¬ 
ing, and subjects of general Interest come under discussion. 
But the principal purpose of the institution is of a social 
nature—to bring together the principal men of the country 
for friendly intercourse. The new members take the oath 
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of loyally to rhe Rajah and his Government, and the native 
members return to their homes with a feeling of the enhanced 
importance and dignity of their office and a better knowledge 
of their relations to the general administration of the country. 

Let us now see how the localities are administered. The 
whole territory of Sarawak is divided into five divisions, 
and each division into two or more districts. A vrhite 
officer is in charge of each division, and he is called the 
Resident, being of the highest class. The districts are 
administered by District Officers, and as they come more 
directly into touch with the people, their staff embraces all 
the officers necessary for local administration—assistant, 
education, forestry, treasury, public works, engineer, customs 
and medical officers, as well as magistrates of the Police 
and Debtors' Courts. There are, of course, the usual clerical 
staff of Malays, Chinese, and natives, and the system is 
liable to the usual contraction and expansion due to the 
needs of the districts. The white European officers arc 
carefully selected, and are encouraged to keep in close 
touch with the natives of their areas. The natives, on the 
other hand, have their own direct representatives in the way 
of their chiefs and pengku/tts, who know the districts and 
their inhabitants, and keep the white officers in touch with 
local feeling. As the white officers generally enter the 
Service as cadets, they soon get acquainted wHth the spirit 
of the Service, learn Malay and the local language, and 
become on friendly terms with the people. 

The government of the territory is run practically with¬ 
out force. The Sarawak Rangers are a body of some 400 
men trained to the use of hre-arms and under military 
discipline. They are mainly Dayaks or I bans, the remainder 
being Malays and Sikhs. The Commandant and Gunnery' 
Instructor are white men, and the non-commissioned officers 
natives. They garrison the forts, and form the nucleus of 
any force that may be required for punitive expeditions. 

There is a similar body of policemen who are distributed 
over the territory, but the native chiefs and penghuhts^ as a 
rule, keep all the order that is necessary. 

It is of interest to note that the policy of pacification did 
not meet with universal support. I remember a conversa¬ 
tion I had with the Sultan of I^runci, Mumin, then a veteran 
of more than ninety years of age, and he told me emphatically 
that we were making a mistake in pacifying the native tribes 
who lived in the interior of the Baram district. “They are 
not Muhammadans,” he said, '* and what does it matter how 
many of them get killed ?’* He believed that the more 
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they slew of each other in their intemaJ feuds, the easier it 
was to govern them and the less danger they were to the 
civilized community. DivitU et impera was a policy not 
conhned to the Romans alone. 

Though it is now twenty-two years since 1 retired on 
pension from the Sarawak public service, 1 have revisited 
the State on two occasions, and kept in touch with its 
development, as indeed my duties on the State Advisory 
Council in London made it incumbent upon me. The 
State has made rapid progress in this period, its trade and 
prosperity having grown. The discovery of oil at Mir:, 
which is such an asset to the territory and the Empire, has 
been of great benefit to the resources of the territory, and 
the machinery of governance has been readily adapted to 
the new industry. But the principles of government have 
not deviated from those laid down by Sir James Brooke; 
new decisions have been given to meet new needs, and new 
precedents have been laid down for local guidance, but the 
spirit of governance has been rigidly maintained. 

In matters of religion the State does not interfere. 
The Muhammadans are the predominating element, but 
Christian missionaries receive full authority to propagate 
their beliefs. The Government provides a system of 
schools, and so do the Missions, each school receiving a 
proportion of the funds available on a capitation basis. 
Strict impartial administration and non-interference with 
harmless superstitions and customs, which vary greatly 
among the tribes, have had their reward in a peaceful 
regime. Head-hunting and slavery were at one time 
common, but are now practically non-existent. In the 
'* Pagan Tribes of Borneo/^ “ Natural Man,” and my 
" Memories" recently published, I have given a detailed 
account of these customs and superstitions, and the methods 
adopted of providing substitutes. Head-hunting was in 
reality a religious rite to help the prosperity of the crops, 
and to aid a departed hero's soul across the bourne of 
death, and of course strong discouragement had much to 
do with its cessation, but the production of an old skull in 
place of a new one helped to assuage the feelings of the 
mourners, and to prevent a raid which ended in murder. 
The institution of boat-racing also had its advantages in 
providing a good holiday, and in blowing off the surplus 
energy that formerly found its vent in a bloodthirsty foray. 
The rivers are the roads of Sarawak: they and their 
tributaries play an important part in the life of the people, 
and the need for boats is more urgent than that for carts. 
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They also guard the ingress and egress of the districts, and 
serve to show the tribes who are moving about in the area. 
Customs are often merely the accepted expression of pro¬ 
longed experience, and though the experience may have 
been narrow though prolonged, and its expression often 
modified in the course of time, the custom should be care¬ 
fully considered before being discarded. It was here titat 
the wisdom of the military pacificator showed itself in peace, 
ft was no part of his policy to break up the old forms of 
society and recast it ^ter any foreign model. He took 
ihin^ as they were, and supplied the elements that were 
lacking to the system, so as to enable the people to live at 
peace, to prosper and to multiply, and enjoy the fruit ot 
their labour. The Government of Sarawak is a living 
organization. The people have their local chiefs and their 
local officers, who see them any time they wish. Small 
disputes are settled on the spot according to local usage \ 
the more serious cases, requiring greater care or knowledge, 
are dealt with in the districts or divisions, or may reach the 
Supreme Council, whose decision is final. There is no 
undue formality or delay of justice, no endless red-tape or 
bureaucracy, and the poorest man has a ready entrance to 
the courts which can remedy his wrongs. Such is the 
development of the Constitution of Sarawak. 

Let us now see how it stands in relation to the British 
Crown, and to the British Empire, When Sir James Brooke 
acquired in 1841 his cession of territory from the Sultan of 
Brunei, Dominion status did not exist. 1 1 came intoopeiatton 
in 1867 with the federation of the Canadian States, and since 
then there have been many constitutional changes in the 
Empire. In 1842 the question arose w'hether any British 
recognition could be accorded to Sir James Brooke, seeing 
that any territory acquired by a British subject must, on 
the strict legal theory, be acquired for the Crown. This 
condition of things lasted until June 14, 1888, when an 
agreement placed Sarawak under British protection. The 
Crown urjdertakes not to interfere in any of the internal 
affairs of the State, but, in return for its protection, has the 
right to determine any question arising as to the succession, 
to control the foreign relations of the State, and to appoint 
Consular Officers. British subjects are assured of most 
favoured nation treatment, and no part of the State may 
be alienated without the consent of the Crown. In this 
way were determined the internal freedom of Sarawak and 
the external control of the British Government. That its 
acquisition has been benehciaJ to the Empire in a manner 
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not then understood will be realised when it is stated that 
the Miri oilfields hold the first place in the Empire in the 
way of oil-production. This should be remembered as an 
important factor in connection with the Singapore base. 

Sarawak was, in the manner of its acquisition, a romantic 
interlude in the growth of our Emperid domain. As one 
connected with the Service, ! feel diffident in testifying to 
the good work that has been done from the suppression of 
piracy and the establishtnent of the principles of govern¬ 
ment down to the present time, but there have been many 
encomiums of praise from foreign countries. The work of 
the Dutch in the south-east of the island and of the 
Americans in the neighbouring Philippines aroused interest 
in native administration, and the latter, with their charac¬ 
teristic energy and methods, instituted an expert enquiry 
into tropical colonisation. The University of Chicago 
appointed a Colonial Commissioner in Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
who published a series of studies on various phases of 
British, American, French, and Dutch Colonial administra¬ 
tion and policy. In this book, '"The Far Eastern Tropics," 
1905, he writes, amid much congratulatory matter, the 
following : " I had occasion some years ago to write for the 
Ailantic Monthly an article on ' European Experience 
with Tropical Colonies.’ .^t its conclusion are to be found 
the following lines from Froude, quoted in support of the 
argument in favour of personal rule in the tropics : * Find 
a Raja Brooke if you can. . . . Send him out with no 
more instructions than the Knight of the Mancha gave 
Sancho—to fear God and do his duty. , . . The leading 
of the wise few, the willing obedience of the many, is the 
beginning and end of all right action. Secure this and you 
secure everything. Fail to secure it, and, be your liberties 
as wide as you can make them, no success is possible. 
For the past two months 1 have been in Saratvak, travel¬ 
ling up and down the coast and into the interior, and 
working in Kuching, the capital. At the end of it 1 find 
myself unable to express the high opinion I have formed of 
the administration of the country'' without a fear that I 
shall lay myself open to the charge of exaggeration. With 
such knowledge of administrative systems in the tropics as 
may be gained by actual observation in almost every part 
of the British Empire except the African Colonies, I can 
say that in no country which I have ever visited are there 
to be observed so many signs of a wise and generous rule, 
such abundant Indications of good government, as are to be 
seen on every hand in Sarawak.'" 
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T ran station of the document appearing on the opposite 
page. The document and iransiation appear in the author's 
book, “Natural Man," published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co,. Ltd,, by whose courtesy they are here reproduced. 


SARAWAK TREATIES 

SAR.A.WAK, 1841 

TuANSrsK 9V FAitrcenAM Muda Hakim or TiiaCoviiRTOieNT or Sarawak 

( Translatioii) 

This Agre^^rnt made m Hhe year of llie Prophet one thousand two 
hundred and fifty-ae™n at twelve o^dock on Wednesday the ihirdeth day 
of the Edonth of Rejab sboweth that with a pure heart and high irttegrity 
Fanoilrak Muba Hasm son of the late Sultan Muhammad hereby transfers 
to James Brooks Esquire the Government qf Sarawak together with the 
dependencies thereof its revenues and all its futtue responsibOittes. ^lore* 
over he James Brooke Esquire shall be the sole owner of its revenues and 
will be alone responsible for the public expenditure necessary for the good 
of Sarawak i 

Moreover James Brooke Esquire acting with the same integrity and 
pureness of heart accepts this Agreement as set forth and further under¬ 
takes from the date hereof to pay to the Sultan of Bruner one thousand 
dollars to Fangeran Muda one thoiwand dollars to the Petti nggi three 
hundred dollars to the Bandar one hundred and Bfty dollars and to the 
Temenggong one hundred dollars, 

Moteover James Brooke Esquire undertakes that the laws and customs 
of the Malays of Sarawak shall for ever be respected since the country of 
Sarawak has hitherto been subject to the government of the Sultan of 
Brunei the Pangeran Muda and Malayan rajas- 

Moraovcf should Intrigues arise either within or without the State of 
Sarawak detrimental lo its Interests whether caused by peoples or princes 
or nders who may be inimicaJ to Sarawak the Sultan and bis brother the 
Pangeran Muda shall uphold James Brooke Esquire as the lawfully 
appointed Ruler of Sarawak subject to no iuterfereuce by any other person. 

Moreover the Fpngeran Muda and James Brooke Esquire do themselves 
make this Contract and the Pangeran agrees to relinquish all further 
activities in the Government of Sarawak except such as may be carried out 
by the consent of James Brooke Esquire and anything which they may 
severally or individually do tu regard to the Government of Sarawak muat 
be in accordance with the terms of this Agreements 

Written In Sarawak on the flight of Friday the second day of Shaaban 
1357 at ten o'clock- 
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PORTUGUESE RULE IN GOA 
Bv E, Rosejcthal, f.ilg.s. 

The study of Portuguese rule in Goa presents many 
mtcresting features, and is a story of success and failure of 
meteoric character. When .“Albuquerque set foot on 
Goanese territory in the spring of 1510 he was fired with 
ambition to acquire for his king what he considered would 
be the most valuable gem in the circlet of Portuguese over¬ 
seas territories. He was quick to grasp the possibilities of 
Goa, and to realize what an important w'eapon it would 
become in the hands of the Portuguese for the development 
of empire and the extension of trade. 

in its initial stages Portuguese enterprise in Asia was 
crowned with brilliant success, for Albuquerque was singu¬ 
larly fortunate in selecting the opportune moment in which 
to embark upon his attack on Goa. and his first landing 
was in the nature of a triumphal entry. The Goanese, 
weary of the Mussulman rule of Bijapur, under which they 
had smarted since 1469, hailed Albuquerque with joy. To 
them he was the saviour whose advent had been prophesied 
by 3 . and they regarded the Portuguese as their 

rescue rs From the M u ham m adan yok e. A 1 buq u erque issued 
v^ious declarations likely to encourage the confidence and 
win the sympathy of the Hindus, who viewed with dis¬ 
favour the encroachments of the Moplas. These Arabs, 
as foreign to the Hindus of Southern India as the Portu¬ 
guese themselves, had entirely monopolized the coast trade, 
andj from the outset, Albuquerque made it a feature of his 
policy to pose as the liberator of ihe Hindus and the 
destroyer of the Muhammadans. In furtherance of this 
policy he adopted a paternal attitude towards the former. 

Despite this auspicious commencement, however, Albu¬ 
querque’s career in Goa was destined to 1^ a stormy one. 
beset with grave perils from within and without. Firstly, 
he was interrupted in the congenial task of establishing 
himself root and branch in his new territory by the advance 
of the ruler of Bijapur, Yusuf Adil Shah, with sixty 
thousand men. The Portuguese general would have stayed 
to face the enemy, despite overwhelming odds, but for the 
unwillingness of his captains, who considered trading to be 
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a more profitable and pleasant occupation than fighting. 
Much against the grain, therefore, Albuquerque withdrew 
to his ships, after setting lire to the arsenal at Goa, and 
beheading a hundred and fifty Muhammadan prisoners. 11 
was only an instance of recuUr pourmuux smttor^ however, 
for after the monsoon was spent, Albuquerque returned to 
the attack with renewed vigour, and recaptured Goa on 
November 25, 1510. On this occasion the Portuguese 
proved their mettle as warriors and accomplished many heroic 
feats, A forecast of Albuquerque's Christian propaganda 
may be glimpsed in his first deed after reaching torra jirma. 
He offered up thanksgiving, and vowed that he would 
build a church in honour of St. Catherine of Alexandria, for 
it was on her feast day that he planted the Portuguese flag 
on Goanese territory for the second time. Albuquerque's 
next act has left an indelible stain on the record of his 
achievements, for it consisted in the wholesale slaughter of 
the Muhammadan population, an act notable for its cruelty, 
even in a semi-barbarous age. 

Good fortune again declared for Albuquerque, for Yusuf 
Adi I Shah, a man with as much backbone as Albuquerque 
himself, died shortly after the Portuguese victory, and 
Ismail, a mere stripling, reigned in his father's stead. From 
Ismail’s vassals Albuquerque obtained all the concessions 
he required without any particular difficulty, and in return 
he promised to assist the youthful ruler of Bijapur " against 
the King of Deccan, and against your enemies.” In a 
burst of persuasivencK Albuquerque continued his com* 
munication by offering to make Ismail *’a great Lord 
among the Moors," provided that the Muhammadan sultan 
agreed to accept Albuquerque as a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and concluded his effusion by promising to be a 
father to the Bijapur sultan and to bring him up like a son. 

Albuquerque has been likened to Alexander the Great, 
although the conditions in which the two warriors warred 
and won were vastly different.* Land formed the base of 
Alexander’s operations, and he was compelled, therefore, to 
secure his rear by establishing fortified posts as he advanced. 
The sea was the stage of Albuquerque's operations, and. 
consequently, he was relieved of anxiety respecting his 
rearguard. He was strongly opposed, however, to over¬ 
much reliance being placed on the navy, and lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of advocating emphatically the Imperative necessity 
for building fortresses, and of advising the King of Portugal 

*■ Se* remrks m "The Portuguese m India," hy F. C. Danvers 
DV. H. Alien and Co., 1S94), vot u, pp. nx and 33S. 
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not to pio his faith on “ ships as rotten as cork, only kept 
afloat by four pumps in each of them. 

A much criticised feature of Albuquerque’s [W'jcy 
his encouragement of mixed marriages. He climbed the 
fence of race in his endeavour to kill two birds with one 
stone, for by the wholesale conversion of Indian women, 
and their marriage to Portuguese men, he proposed to 
establish a stable Christian population in Goa. Artisans 
would be required permanently in this new country, and 
Albuquerque reasoned that the most powerful inducement 
for men to settle on foreign shores would be family ties. 
Mixed marriages featured in all Portuguese colonization 
policy, and there was nothing particularly repugnant about 
the idea from the Portuguese angle of vision. In Gtm 
special privileges were accorded to married men, certain 
posts were reserved for them, and, in 15^3, all the crown 
estates were divided amongst them. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century well-born orphans were dowered by 
the King of Portugal and sent to India, but Goa rejoiced 
in unenviable fame so far as morality or, rather, the absence 
of morality was concerned. Matrimony^ in bulk, as 
encouraged by Albuquerqvie, was responsible for much 
physical and moral deterioration, for in many instances the 
women were no better than slaves. The promoter of the 
scheme was far too shrewd an administrator not to visualize 
the perils in store. True, it was imperative that there 
should he a prolific younger generation. The quality of 
that younger generation, however, was just as important as 
quaniity, for its members would be required to fill the ranks 
of the army and navy. Albuquerque knew right well that 
in a new colony there is no place for weaklings, and he 
proposed that all children b(*tween the ages of twelve and 
twenty-five should be educated in Portugal by order of the 

King. . - f , 

The hothouse climate of Goa soon made its influence felt 
on the men as well as on the children. The husbands 
whom Albuquerque had established as armourers and 
cobblers left work to their servants, and preferred lazing 
to labouring while the wives replenished the family ex¬ 
chequer with the immoral earnings of their slave girls. 

jMbuquerque was quick to appreciate the talents of the 
people with whom he had to de^, and he encouraged the 
training and employment of Indian clerks and troops. In 
a letter addressed to his sovereign in 151 a, Albuquerque 
requested that a competent schoolmaster should be sent 
out to instruct men in Western languages and customs. He 
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also wrote to the King of Portugal urging the retention of 
Goa, and the arguments which he adduced in face of 
opposition were sufficiently cogent to convince Emmanuel 
“ the Fortunate*' of their truth. 

it was in 1515 that Albuquerque passed away, and his 
most distinguished successor was Vasco da Gama, the 
discoverer of the sea route to the Indies. Da Gama stot^ 
at the helm for too short a time, however, to steer the ship 
of State dear of the many shoals which surrounded it, for 
he died in r524, after ruling over Goa for a period of three 
months only. 

Missionary zeal had been a conspicuous trait of Albu¬ 
querque's policy, and the idea that they should encourage 
Christianity was impressed upon all viceroys. The influence 
of that remarkable man St. Francis Xavier still serves as 
a generator of spiritual enthusiasm, as evidenced by the 
scenes of religious fervour which are enacted at the present 
day during the expositions of the Saint's remains in the 
Church of Bom Jesus at Old Goa. St Francis Xavier 
arrived at Goa in 1542, and, with a marvellous admixture 
of tact and shrewdness, the Saint commenced his mission 
in the East by endeavouring to regenerate the Christians 
before embarking upon the conversion of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, for he was well aware of the need of Euro¬ 
peans in Goa for moral uplift. Before leaving Europe St. 
Francis had assisted his friend and master St. Ignatius 
Loyola to found the order of Jesuit fathers, and his teaching 
and preaching paved the way for their activities in Asia. 
By a grant made about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
all funds formerly employed for the unkeep of Hindu 
temples were transferred to the Jesuits for the furtherant^ 
of education, and, within the space of a few years, their 
College of St. Paul in Goa became the leading educational 
institution in the Orient. 

A series of disasters rendered Goa in a comparatively 
short time a drain on the vitality of Portugal. The down¬ 
fall of Goa was due to a variety of causes, amongst which 
the sixty years’ Spanish dominion from 15^0 to 1640, the 
Portuguese love of ease, and the incursions of the Dutch 
take pride of place. The shrewd old Frenchman Tavemier, 
who visited Goa twice during the course of the seventeenth 
century, was struck very forcibly by the degeneration which 
had set in between his first and second visits. He noted 
that on his first visit he met with people of fashion that 
had above two thousand crowns revenue; at my ^cond 
voyage the same persons came privately to me in the 
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evenin;^ to beg an alms; yet abating nothing for all that 
of their inherent pride and haughtiness, Tavernier’s com¬ 
patriot Thevenoi hit the nail on the head when he re¬ 
marked, " Few nations in the world were so rich in the 
Indies as the Portuguese were before their commerce was 
ruined by the Dutch, but their vanity is the cause of their 
loss, and if they had feared the Dutch more than they did, 
they might have still been in a position to give them the 
law there.” 

One ill led to another in Goa. To raise sufficient funds 
to oppose the Dutch, the Viceroy, Pedro da Silva, put up 
for auction ail public positions and knocked them down 
to the highest bidder. True, this legalized bribery brought 
in certain ready cash, but failed lamentably to cast out the 
Hollanders, whose power increased and multiplied at a rate 
exceedingly disconcerting to the Portuguese. 

Another blow dealt to Portuguese power in India was the 
cession of Bombay to the British in 1665, In accordance 
with the marriage treaty drawn up between Charles 11 . of 
England and the Infanta of Portugal. The then Viceroy 
of Goa, Antonio de Mello e Castro, did not relinquish 
Bombay without many a pang, as proved by the correspond¬ 
ence which passed between him and the King of Portugal, 
Alfonso VI. In one letter in which he endeavoured to 
justify himself for having ignored the royal commands to 
deliver Bombay to the English Ambassador, Sir Abraham 
Shipham, the Viceroy described it as “ the best port Your 
Majesty possesses in India, with which that of Lisbon is not 
to be compared." 

In 1755 the Government rescinded the law passed in 
1540, forbidding the erection of temples >n the V^elhas 
Conquistas, “ Old Conquests/’ and religious liberty was 
accorded to the inhabitants of the Novas Conquistas, the 
*' New Conquests.” The “ Old Conquests," comprising 
the ten islands of Goa, Bardez Province and Tiracol Dis¬ 
trict, Salcete Province and the Island of Anjediva, were 
annexed soon after Albuquerque's conquest of Goa proper, 
and, consequently, for nearly four hundred years Christianity 
has held sway over this region. As in Roman Catholic 
countries in Europe, the churches are the principal build¬ 
ings in each town, and they lend a queerly non-Oriental 
aspect to the Velhas Conquistas. These sanctuaries are a 
curious contrast to the sumptuous temples in the nine 
provinces of the Novas Conquistas, which territory did not 
come into the possession of Portugal until the second half 
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of the eighteenth century^ and still retains many of its Hindu 
characteristics. 

During the Napoleonic wars Goa was garrisoned by 
English troops, “ with every demonstration on the part of 
His ExcelJencj' the Governor and Captain General of the 
most perfect cordiality and the most distinguished attention,” 
as Wellesley put it, in a letter written in October, 1799, to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The British Auxiliary Force continued 
to occupy Goa until the general peace in 1815, when 
Portuguese territory W'as evacuated. 

In 1881 extensive works were undertaken at Mormugao 
for the accommodation of important ocean-^oing vessels. 
Coupled with the opening of the West of India Portuguese 
Railway from Castle Rock station to Mormugao, this enter* 
prise has been productive of satisfactory results. The 
seventy-mile line is worked by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, and a considerable amount of goods 
traffic is conveyed by this route to the coast. Near Vasco 
da Gama station the Burma Oil Company and New York 
Petroleum Company have established reservoirs, and 
several English shipping firms have agencies at Mor¬ 
mugao, which is the headquarters of a railway district 
engineer, to whom usually the duties are entrusted of 
British consul 

Owing to the unhealthy condition of Old Goa, the seat 
of government was transferred to Panjim in 1764 Panjim, 
therefore, is now the centre of commerce, industry, and 
education, and possesses, incidentally, a noted medical 
college, whilst Margao, the capital of the Salcete District, 
boasts a hospital which would do credit to any large 
European city. This institution was erected recently by 
private enterprise, and is furnished with every modern 
hygienic convenience. 
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THE BOLSHEVIKS AND AFGHANISTAN 

[The author of this artide has aJrencif contributed an oitide to the 
Asiatic Review in Apnl of last jfcar on the *' Basmaji Movement m 
Turkestan." Mr. Cbokalev was President of the Provisional Government of 
Autonomous Turkestan which was elected by the ExtrEordiuary Congress 
of Turkestan Mussulitians in ^foFcmbcTi ftnd wbich Wj 1$ svpprcsKd 
as a result of the botubardmeat of Kokand bf troops of the Tashkent 
^vnarkom on January ji, 191S. The Inner East S«tioa is coeducted 
in consultation with Atr. W. E. D- Allen 1 ALP.r the distin^ished Eastern 
travell^ and authoti who arranged with Mr. Mustapha Chokaiev for the 
following article, which, it will be noted, was written before King Aioanullah's 
depanure from Afghanistan.] 

I 

Whenever one has to speak of the feeling of the Bolsheviks 
for the peoples of the East, I recollect the words of Kirov, 
the one-time Minister of the Soviet Government in Georgia. 
Having returned from the famous First Congress of the 
Peoples of the East,” held in Baku (September 1-7,1920), he 
granted an interview to a member of the staff of the Tifiis 
paper Sl&va. Speaking of the '‘Eastern peoples/' with 
the representatives of which the Bolsheviks were engaged 
in concluding “ a sacred union for struggling against British 
Imperialism,” Kirov expressed himself as follows: 

“ I am not an expert on the East, but I do know 
that the Orientals will willingly attend any Congresses, 
especially if they are given pihff'' (a dish with rice). 

If it be taken into consideration that Kirov was introduced 
as a representative of the Communist Internationale into 
the so-called “ Soviet of Action and Propaganda in the 
East ”— lie., into the body which was to lead the peoples of 
the East in a "holy war against the Imperialism of the 
World, and in particular against that of Great Britain”—-it 
is easy to understand the true feding of the Bolsheviks 
towards their “ Eastern Allies/’ The Bolsheviks regarded 
and continue to regard them as peoples " ready to agree to 
anything as long as they are given 

I do not here use pilaff in chat cynical, gastronomic sense 
in which it was used by Kirov, but in the sense of those 
unrealizable promises and declarations of love towards the 
“ Eastern peoples " which are made by the Bolsheviks. 

VOL, XXV. 2 I 
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It b sufficient to read what the Bobheviks say of the 
Chinese and Turkish Nationalists to understand what the 
“fiavouring” of Soviet pilaff is. I follow events m 
Turkestan fairly aceuraiely, and can say that the most 
terrible word— a. real bngbear for intimidating our Nation- 
alists (the partisajis of the NaiionaJ Independence of 
Turkestan)— in the mouths of the Bolsheviks is *' kemalist. 

I recall that in the spring of 1937, at the Conference of 
Workers of National Education in Uzbegistan. the Bol¬ 
shevik orator, in trying to slander the writer of these lines 
in the eyes of the teachers and students of Turkestan, and 
make him appear the most malicious enemy of the people, 
said: 

“ Do you know. Comrades, what would have happened 
in Turkestan if the plans of Mustapha Chokaev had 
succeeded in igtS? We should now be living in con¬ 
ditions similar to those of Turkey, under Mustapha 
Kemal." 

Kemalism, which Bolshevik diplomacy is continually 
praising, appears in reality to be a terrible nightmare, from 
which the inhabitants of Turkestan must be saved at all 
costs. Even in the '*Boy Scout” movement, which is 
entirely non-political, and has no connection with either the 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary party, the Bolshevik 
Press of Turkestan saw criminal designs on the part of the 
Kemallsts. .According to the Tashkent feminine journal 
Yangi Yul by training "Scouts” the “ Kemalists_ are 
training future hangmen of the Turkish people, j • f 
could quote many similar examples of the Bolshevik " sym¬ 
pathy ’* towards the KemaVists. The ones 1 have mentioned 
are sufficient for us to see that the true feelings of the 
Soviets towards Kemalist Turkey are widely different from 
those "assurances” of "sincere friendship” with which the 
diplomatic notes and telegrams of the Moscow leoples 
Commissariat of Foreign Affaim are full. ^ 

When, two years ago, in China, a conflict arose between 
the leaders of the left (in sympathy with the Bolsheviks) 
and right (with Chiang Kai-Shek at the head) wings of the 
“ Kuominiangp” the Soviet Press discussed at length. 
Whether the Chinese National Revolutionary movement 
had become similar to the Turkish Kemalist movement or 
not? If it had (Trotsky's view), the traitor Chiang Kai- 
Shek, who had taken upon himself the " criminal part" of 
a Chinese Kemal. was to be " annihilated ” without delay. 

If it had not (Stalin's view), events were to be awaited. 
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but all measures were to be taken to prevent Chiaog Kai- 
Shek from becoming a Kemal, , . , 

The feeling of the Bolsheviks for Amanullah, before 
whom the Red banners of the world socialist revolution were 
lowered in Moscow, differs but little from their feeling for 
Kemal and Chiang Kai-Shek. One condition, however, 
puts the Afghan King into a more privileged position as 
compared writh the Turkish President: that is, the geo¬ 
graphical position of Afghanistan between Soviet Turkestan 
and British India. The desire to keep Afghanistan, as long 
as possible, within the sphere of its “Eastern Policy”—- 
w'hich is in reality the policy of promoting the “ downfall of 
British Imperialism” and the “Liberation of India"— 
forces the Bolsheviks to make promises to Afghanistan 
which go far beyond the possibilities of realization. 

II 

It Is essential for the Bolsheviks to demonstrate their 
“ friendship ” before Afghanistan, and to produce the right 
"impression at the "Gates of India,” For Soviet Russia 
the Afghan national movement and the reforms of King 
Amanullah Khan were important in so far as they could be 
used against British Imperialism,” at the most vulnerable 
point of the British Empire—f.e., at the "Gates of India,” 
A revolution in India is the most important—I should say 
the last—card of the Russian Bolsheviks, Without this 
revolution they cannot visualise " the fall of the imperialism 
of the West.” The Bolsheviks promised a revolution in 
India in the first "Appeal of the Soviet of People’s Com¬ 
missaries to the Mussulmans of the East” (November, 
1917). 

"Without the liberation of India,” the Bolsheviks wrote 
in the so-called Blue Book, " there can be no social catas¬ 
trophe in the West." 

" We Russian revolutionaries and international Social¬ 
ists," we read further on in the Blue Book,* “ must not 
only hail the revolution in 1 ndia, but directly and indirectly 
support it with all our power; we must unite our forces In 
the name of a struggle with imperialism, and help India to 
set herself free from the detestable yoke of Great Britain." 

This idea of a " revolution in India," without which there 
can be no " social catastrophe in the West," permeates all 

* " The Blue Book." CollKiIon of secret documents, obtained from 
the arthivK of the fontier Ministry for Foreign Aflairs. FubUshed by the 
People's CoDimissariat for Foreign AFairi, Moscow, t^iS. 
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the activities of the Bolsheviks: the work of the Soviet of 
People’s Commissaries and that of the “Comintern/’ The 
more convinced the Bolsheviks become of the “stabilisation 
of capital,” and the less hopeful they become of the “ revolu- 
tionar)' productivity” of the Western proletariat (British in 
parcicular)^ the more the Soviet Governmeot turns in hope 
to the East, The defeat of the Soviets at Warsaw may be 
regarded as a turning-point which defined the “ weakening 
of the revolutionary movement in the West " and increased 
attention on the East, For StaJIn, the present-day power¬ 
ful dictator of the Kremlin, the defeat at Warsaw was not 
so much a military defeat as a defeat of the hopes of the 
revolutionary strength of the proletariat of the West. 

I shall refer to Stalin’s speech at the Twelfth Congress 
of the Party (April, [923). 

“We could not go further, after we had suffered 
defeat at Warsaw. . . . We undertook a new policy 
within our country — we introduced the N.E,P„ and in 
foreign lands (in the West) we decided to decrease the 
advance movement and carry out further work among 
the Eastern reserves of the revolution, which form the 
backbone of world capitalism. . . . 

“Either," continues Stalin, “we shall arouse the 
back areas of imperialism — r.^., Eastern Colonies or 
hlandated States—and thereby accelerate the fall of 
imperialism, or we shall fail there, and thus strengthen 
imperialism and weaken the power of our movement. 
That is the position of the question at present.” 

It was in the name of " arousing and revolutionizing the 
Eastern countries/' and in the sole hope of, if not making 
him an ally, at least of engaging his sympathies in the 
Soviet anti-British policy — i.e.^ in the so-called “colonial- 
liberating revolution " — that the Soviet Government lowered 
the Red banners of the world social revolution before the 
Eastern monarch. 

1 do not personally think that Amanullah Khan could 
have given any guarantees in the matter of strengthening 
Soviet hopes in this direction. But the Bolsheviks did not 
require these guarantees, They merely hoped to make use 
of the Afghan’s “fear of England” in the most profitable 
manner for themselves. , . . 
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III 

I recollect my short conversation with the late Djemal- 
Pasha, during the laiter*s visit to Europe, in the spring 
of 1922. 

Djemal-Pasha was then the organizer of the Afghan 
Army. He arrived in Afghanistan after a fairly long visit 
to Moscow and Tashkent, He believed (or perhaps 
wanted to appear as though he believed) in the early 
“ expulsion of the British from 1 ndia ” by the Soviet Red 
Army. He made the impression on me that he was carry* 
ing out his mission of organizing the Afghan Army with 
this possibility in his mind. 

At this time Enver, who had already a fair knowledge of 
Bolshevik policy, was in Eastern Bokhara (now Tadjikstan), 
and was struggling against the Red Army. When ! pointed 
this out to Djemal'Pasha^ and drew his attention to his 
equivocal position in relation to the Soviets, Djemal-Pasha 
called Enver an *' extremely impulsive man," and asked me 
to “write to my friends in Turkestan and ask them to 
influence the ‘ Basmajis' to stop their activities against the 
Soviet Authority, and even join forces with the Bolsheviks, 
in view of forthcoming events of enormous importance In 
India.’’* 

1 tried to warn Djemal-Pasha of the danger to which he 
might subject Afghanistan—the country which had only just 
entered the path of European culture. The danger seemed 
to me to be the definite desire of Djemal-Pasha to keep 
Afghanistan and her young monarch in the fairway of 
Soviet policy, with a sympathy towards Soviet Russia, 1 
did not succeed In convincing Djemal-Pasha; he appeared 
to be over-obsessed by the idea of “expelling the British 
from India," He hoped that this woqld be realized, and 
believed that Soviet Russia would help in the adair. The 
Afghan Army, according to the unexpressed idea of its 
organizer-—was also to participate in the “ revolutionary 
libei^tion of India." I was forced to put the question: 
“ Will the Afghan Government consent to this ?" Djemal- 
Pasha refrained from giving a direct answer, but ... I 
remembered the history of the Gocbsn and tvhich, 

without the dearly expressed consent of the Turkish 
Government, began military operations in the Black Sea_ 

* It is piobable that Djemal-Pasha also belfeved ia the rutnoiws spread 
by the Turkestan BoUhevilu that I was the instigator of the Basraali” 
ming.—M, Cm^ 
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IV 

The true feeli ng of Soviet circles—if they were free from 
the desire for the “ social catastrophe in Europe '^—towards 
the King-reformer Amanullah, was very different from that 
which might be supposed to have existed, judging from the 
“ Moscow review' of the Red Army" held before the 
Afghan monarch. 

While the Soviet diplomats were praising the reforms of 
Amanullah Khan, the Ogonek. an extremely popular weekly, 
published the following (May 15, 1928): 

“ Not the padishah Atnanulbh Khan, with his Sute 
Council of the wisest men, will bring about radical 
reforms in the country, but the working masses. There 
is no doubt about this. ... 

We shall see later what reforms the Ogoneh hinted at, 
and also that it was precisely this journal which ^pressed 
the true feeling of Soviet circles tow'ards Afghanistan and 
her King, Let us look back. In an appeal to the Mussul¬ 
mans of the world, published in i9^4> Tashkent 

Department for Affairs concerned with the Mussulman 
Faith, we read that: 

“Great Britain . . , through the mediation of 
mercenary reactionary leaders has raised a ^ revolt 
against the young Emir Amanullah Khan, which has 
led to the shedding of innocent blood. . . ." 

Reference is here made to the Khost rising in 1924, 
which, as is known, was led by a certain pretender to the 
throne named Abdul-Kerim. 

Looking through Turkestan papers, I came across some 
back numbers of the most important local paper, the Ksii 
Uzbegstan (written in the Uzbeg lan^age), in which a 
totally different explanation of the Khost rising is given 
(numbers of papers for August, 1925)- The author of these 
explanations is the prominent Uzbeg Communist Man nan 
Ramzi, who not only knows and underst^ds the Une of 
Soviet “foreign policy,’* but is initiated into her secrets. 
His explanations of the Khost rising are therefore of interest 
as a Bolshevik interpretation of Afghan events. In a Itmg 
article especially devoted to the Khost rising (mc Kzit 
UzbegstOH^ dated August 20, 1925) Mannan Ramzi writes: 

" The activities of the Afghan administration are 
responsible for the people going over to Abdul- 
Kerim. . . 
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Further, we read : 

“ The risings against the Government show that 
the eodre administration of Afghanistan, from top to 
bottom, is organized on a system of violence and 
robbery. . . 

Nowhere in the articles of Ramzi in the pages of the 
Kzil Uzbegsian will you see England blamed for the Khost 
rising, as she is in the “Appeal to all the Mussulmans of 
the World.” On the contrary, the rising is described in 
such a way that its “legality,” as well as that of other 
risings, leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind. Kamzi pro¬ 
poses a method whereby Afghanistan could be freed from 
risings, and to hear this friendly advice to the Afghan 
people is not without interest ; 

“Conditions in all places in which the Soviet system 
has not been introduced are bad," writes Ramzi in an 
article entitled " Ray at Talashi" “The Robbery 
of the Poor “ The working masses of countries 
adjoining those in which the Soviet system is working 
are eagerly awaiting its introduction into their countries. 
The masses have awakened not only in Afj^hanistan. 
The new desire for freedom " (i.e., " Soviet freedom ") 
“ is ever growing, and will increase and gain strength 
with lime. . . 

And after describing his sojourn in the Afghan fortress 
of Kala-t-Byarpanaj, Mannan Ramzi concludes : 

“ The future revolution in Afghanistan lies deep in 
our hearts, , . 

Can we doubt that he is not referring to the revolution 
which was being brought about by AmanuUah Khan 
through his reforms, but to the class, proletarian revolution 
of the “Afghan Rayais" against AmanuUah Khan and his 
loyal “ Sirdars " ? 

“ The future Afghan revolution " is not only “ in the 
hearts " of the Bolsheviks in Turkestan. They are carrying 
on propaganda among the Afghan refugees in the Pamir 
and the Afghans working in Turkestan. For example, 
members of the special Afghan Government Commission 
who had been sent to the Pamir for the purpose of elabora¬ 
ting the conditions under which certain Afghan refugees 
could return to their native land, were met by the Soviet 
delegates and representatives of the refugees. 

Turning to the old Kazia, who gave the refugees the 
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paternal wishes of Amanullah Khan and his request that 
thejr should return to their native land, a certain refugee 
delegate'—according to the above-mentioned article, ” Kayat 
Talashi," in the Kzil Usbegstaji — interrupted the words of 
Amanul)ah*s representative and shouted : 

“This Kazia, along with others, drank the people’s 
blood "... thereupon the Soviet delegate, who was pre¬ 
sent, commented: “ If this Kazia is a blood-sucker, then, 
following the rule of ’ blood for blood,' we should kill this 
man today," 

If these remarks are openly made to the head of the 
Royal Commission, it is not difficult to imagine what is said 
by the Bolsheviks, " who nurse in their hearts the idea of 
the future Afghan revolution," to the Afghan refugees in 
private, 

1 can imagine what the Bolsheviks would have said in 
the “ Revolutionary East" if this attitude towards the 
Afghan Government Commission had been adopted by the 
British. 

V 

The receptions held in London in honour of King Ama- 
nullah were rei^rded by Soviet Moscow as ** insincere 
flattery by the Imperialists " to the head of independent 
Afghanistan, w*hich in the event of a conflict between 
England and the Soviet Union might prove to be a 
dangerous neighbour. To counterbalance “ British wicked¬ 
ness” the Russian Bolsheviks tried to emphasize their 
“ absolute sincerity,” and were loud in their praises of the 
reforms of Amanutlah at all official gatherings. 

In these reforms the official Bolshevik speakers tried to 
trace a ** kinship of souls " between the Afghan people and 
the “revolutionary proletariat of the great proletarian 
Republic of Soviets.” The symbolical review of Red 
troops, with banners lowered before the Eastern monarch, 
had to be justified before the Soviet proletariat in some 
way. The Bolsheviks, however, did not take into account 
the results of their " sincere praise " of the Afghan refornis. 
They did not foresee that in Turkestan, for instance^ their 
attitude might result in totally undesired and open signs of 
sympathy towards Afghanistan, and even sow amidst the 
population the seed of “counter-revolutionary” desire to 
“form a national independent Turkestan on the lines of 
Afghanistan. . . 

Some time ago the Soviet Press drew attention to the 
fact that among Turkestan students (for instance, in the 
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Higher Pedagogical Institute in Samarkand) there appeared 
groups of active agitators, prepared to demand “the right 
for Turkestan to develop independently on the lines followed 
by Afghanistan and Egypt. . , The entire par^ machine 
was immediately put into operation to nip this In the bud. 
The principal culprit was discovered, and proved to be 
a student—an Uzbeg—a member of the Communist Party, 
Mirza Rakhimi. Enquiries proved that he was not alone 
in his demands, but that he enjoyed the full support of 
a portion of students and teachers. The authorities then 
restricted their activities to expelling Rakhimi only from 
the party and from the Institute for attempting to “put 
into practice the nationalist ideas ... of Mustapha 
Chokaev,” the author of these lines. The authorities, 
however, felt they could not stop here. In Turkestan 
Amanullah Khan enjoyed great popularity and respect, 
‘which was certainly not based on his “Soviet sympaihies.'' 
In Amanullah Khan the natives of Turkestan saw a man 
who embodied the idea of an independent Afghanistan 
tt^ther with the keen desire for progress. 

The fact that among that section of Turkestan youths 
who have passed through Soviet schools there has sprung 
up an active group demanding “Afghan and even Egyptian 
conditions" for the national development of Turkestan is 
clear evidence that neither Amanullah*s *' pro-Soviet " nor 
“anti-British" policy—if such terms could honestly be 
applied to his policy—played any part in the popularity he 
enjoyed in Turkestan. The sympathies of the Turkestan 
people for Amanullah Khan were upheld by the longing 
for the independence of their country, over which the 
Red standard “of Red Colonial Imperialism'’ has been 
raised for the last twelve years. The Bolsheviks under¬ 
stand the situation very well. It was for this reason— 
in order to discredit Amanullah and his word in the 
eyes of the Turkestan population—that on the eve of 
recent events in Afghanistan they intended to open a 
“ revolutionary ” campaign against the King and his 
reforms. 

Perhaps it is not without interest to relate this fact now 
when the Soviet Press, while “ protecting Amanullah Khan 
and his reforms from British Imperialism," was trying to 
remove all traces of its own attack on the foundations 
of Afghan national statesmanship. 

I have before me several numbers of the Tashkent 
paper Pravda Vdst&ka —the official organ of the so-called 
Central Asiatic Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
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All-Russian Communist Party, which is at the head of all 
party and Government activities of the Soviets in Turkestan. 
Zelenski, the responsible secretary of the Bureau, writes 
(see Pravda Vesi&ka of November a, 1928) : 

“The reforms of Amanullah are capable of mis¬ 
leading many, especially owing to the one-sided non- 
Marxian inaccurate information received of those 
reforms. 

“ From the point of view of class, the measures out¬ 
lined or enforced by Amanullah Khan tend to create 
most favourable conditions for the development of a 
bourgeois state, for the normal development of trade 
and industrial capital. Compared to feudalism, capit¬ 
alism is of course a sign of cultural and economic 
development. . . . Yet capitalism In Afghanistan will 
be fed by blood, by toil, by the exploitation of the 
workpeople and by the ruin of the village. 

“ A misunderstanding of these questions ” the 
class significance of Amanullah’s reforms), continues 
2elcnski, “ only assists the spreading of Rakhimrs (or 
similar) ideas " those supporting Turkestan 

nationalism). 

“This(wrong) attitude,” concludesZelenski, “merely 
misleads the workmen and peasants of our (Central 
Asian) republics. , , 

And so we see a true Soviet representation of Amanullah 
Khan and his New State, a representation which should 
serve as a “ true guide for the workpeople and peasants of 
Central Asia.” We see what this Soviet conception is : 

“ Amanullah Khan is building up his State on the 
blood of Afghan workpeople and upon the ruin of 
Afghan peasants. , . 

Vi 

The true reasons of the present-day events in Afghan¬ 
istan would appear to be as follows. I am not in a position 
to arrive at a thorough estimate of the tragedy of the 
Afghan people, and 1 shall only here refer to the explana¬ 
tions derived from Soviet sources. It is quite clear that 
the Bolsheviks accuse the British. The rising in Afghan¬ 
istan, according to them, is in the interests of England 
only in so far as it affords a pretext for an “attack on the 
Soviet Union.” A proof of the intention of England to 
attack Soviet Russia is seen—among other things—in the 
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visit of the French General Gouraud to India, which 
■<coincides suspiciously” with the reactionary rising against 
Amanullah Khan* Thus the editor of the BuUeiin of the 
Press of the Centra/ East, in dealing with Afghan affairs, 
"discloses the cards of the Imperi^ists." However, not 
Kngland alone was to be blamed for the rising. The lion s 
share in the whole affair was attributed to Amanullah Khan 
himself. The following is what can be read in the Tash¬ 
kent paper Pravda Vostoka of January i, 1929 ■ 

"The development of capitalism in Afghanistan is 
accompanied by mass ruin and impoverishment of the 
peasantry. Yet the chief pan of the yearly increasing 
taxes, required for the development of industry and 
the maintenance of the centralized State Departments 
and the Army, is borne by the peasantry. 'I'he dis¬ 
contented peasants, unable to formulate their demands, 
follow the feudal and clerical elements—who incite 
them to act against the Government,” 

Thus, according to Soviet explanations, the peasants, 
who form the bulk of the Afghan population, appear to be 
against the Government. 

An article entitled "The Reactionary Rising is being 
Prolonged/' in the Bul/Ain of the Press of the Centra/ Easi^ 
is devoted to this subject. Owing to the great interpt 
that is taken in the Soviet explanation of Afghan affairs, 

1 venture to quote fairly long extracts from this article. 
The article is also interesting in that it giv^ us a com¬ 
paratively simple idea of the distribution of Government 
and anti-Government forces. 

From the point of view of territory, it is stated that the 
rising has affected two districts—Kukhistan and the Eastern 
Province, excluding Jelalabad. Soviet data give us an 
idea of the state of affairs in these districts. Let me turn 
to the article 1 

"The greater part of those participating In the rising 
in the Kukhistan district," as we read in the article, 
“ belong to the peasantry of Afghan tribes." 

It proceeds to indicate that the Afghan peasants have 
full reason to be discontented with the present state of 
aflairs. 

“The progressive trade reforms of the Afghan 

* The ll«actioruify Rising id AfghanL&ian/^ second oditiodi p* 

t Tbe titlij of the special editions published by the Press Eiireau of 
the Central East^^ atuched lo the Cenintl Asiatic Bureau of the Centrsl 
Committee of the All-Rusalan ComidUDist Party m Tashkeni, Two editions 
arc so far to hand—Decemberp and January, 1929- 
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bouj^eoisie have not benefiied the Afghan peasants, 
On the contrary, as a result of the reforms, the position 
of the Afghan peasants — the principal taxpayers of the 
countr)'^—has become considerably ivorse owing to the 
increased taxation and the substitution of the former 
taxation in kind by taxation in money. For instance, 
the tax on the land has increased three to four times 
since 1919; the tax on smalUhomed cattle, formerly 
equal to 7 puls (a rupee~ 6 o puls), has increased to 
^ rupee: the tax on long-horned cattle has increased 
from 20 puls to t rupee ; that on horses is now four 
times higher, and that on donkeys five times higher 
than before. 

"No less have the peasants been affected by the 
substitution of tax in money for tax in kind.* Under 
prevailing conditions, in which the Afghan peasants 
have little connection with the market, the substitution 
leads to the enslavement of the peasants by money¬ 
lenders and opens a large field for possible abuses by 
officials, 

"To this must be added widespread bribery, illegal 
collections by local authorities, and the absence of any 
incentives to raise the production of peasant labour 
(by means of technical appliances) and of peasant 
households. 

*‘Thb difficult position of the Afghan peasantry is 
one of the reasons for the ever-present bandits in the 
country. Thus, after the partial failure of the harvest 
of 1925 in Afghanistan, the bandits increased to an 
alarming degree. It is characteristic that even after 
the failure of the crops in 1915 the Government did 
not lower taxation.” 

And so, from the point of view of class interests, it is 
alleged that the power of the Sirdars, the present-day 
commercial bourgeoisie, has only brought more misery into 
the lives of the Afghan peasants ; further, that bribery and 
corruption have not only been unchecked, but the reforms 
themselves have served frequently as a means for new 
oppression of the population. 

The peasants began to believe that the restoration ot 
Islam and of the old Commune (the remains of which still 
exist) might relieve their sad fate, and that the wretched¬ 
ness of their position was due. chiefly, to the fact that the 
padishah had become an " infidel ” and was introducing 

* Taxes in money are, of caurs<v cnDre progressive than the old taxes 
m kind. 
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" heretical" reforms against the will of Allah. The hard 
fate of the peasants was also taken to be the cause of the 
rising in the Eastern Province (tribe known as '* Shinwari ”). 
The Bolsheviks r^arded the " refusal of the Durrani tribe ** 
— ^the tribe of King Amanullah — to act against the “ Shin- 
wari “ as significant. 

“ The Durrani tribal chiefs,” says the article from which 
I have quoted, “were evidently in agreement with the 
demands put forward by the ’ Shin war! ’ leader during the 
neg^otiations (the abotidon of reforms, the cancellation of 
obligatory military service, and the retention of the right 
of local self-government in the provinces),” Thus the 
Bolsheviks hdd that the greater part of the population 
was opposed to the reforms of Amanullah Khan, Who, 
then, supported the reforms of the Government.^ The 
BulUtin of ihe Pnss of ihe Ceniral East gives a reply to 
this question, which I shall now examine: *' An insignificant 
portion of the population,” we read, ** is in favour of the 
reforms and of the Government.” The supporters consist 
of the ruling class of Afghanistan, part of the Sirdars, the 
aristocracy, which has now become the commercial bour> 
geoisie. The Sirdars, who are placing their capital (derived 
from the robbery of the peasants under the hitherto pre¬ 
vailing feudal conditions) into trade, are interested in the 
capitalist development of Afghanistan. 

The small town bourgeoisie (craftsmen, tradesmen, etc.), 
for whom the capitalist development of Afghanistan is more 
advantageous than the feudal conditions, also support the 
Sirdars, Finally, the small group of the Afghan “ intelli¬ 
gentsia,” the officers and young bureaucrats, are on the side 
of the Government. 

Other weak points of the Government—of those in 
favour of reforms—are pointed out in the BulUtin as 
follows: 

“The seriousness of the position in Afghanistan is 
explained by the fact that this backward country— 
under conditions of imperialism and capitalism—is 
'trying in a short time to cover the ground of develop¬ 
ment which it has taken European countries many 
hundreds of years to traverse.” 

From the above the conclusion could be arrived at that 
“ too hasty a breaking up of the foundations of the religious 
and national life of the country has made Amanullah un- 
popular among the greater part of his subjects.” 

This idea, which is a logical outcome of Soviet explana- 
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tions of the Afghan even is, the Bolsheviks regard as an 
invention of the 'VBritish bourgeois Press" (see Pravda 
Vosioka, January i, 1929)* 

VII 

If these causes, then, for events in Afghanistan be ac¬ 
cepted, what is the deduction ? Certainly not the one 
demanded by the insurgents—*.«■., the cancel!aiion of all 
reforms. Nor the one recommended^ to the Afghan King 
by the Bolsheviks, who promised him the "sympathy of 
the working masses of the Soviet Union. 

To sum up, the Bolsheviks’ advnce to Amanullah was to : 
(fl) disregard the compromise made; and (tf) show more 
courage m carrying on the interrupted struggle. In other 
words, they advised him to “ support with bolder methods " 
than those practised hitherto the " attempt to catch up 
Europe in a short time”— i.e., to enforce those very innova¬ 
tions which, according to the Bolshevik assertion, "have 
jiggT^vaied the position in Afghanistan. V/hat this means 
is clearly explained in the Soviet source, the Bulletin, from 
which I shall quote: 

"... All political reforms intended to modify the 
mediseval feudal system in colonial and mandated 
countries, although they mark progress, are in them¬ 
selves a Utopian attempt to overcome imperialism 
without national colonial revolutions; Le,^ by ‘ peace¬ 
ful ' methods and without an agrarian revolufion, . , 
(See p. 3.) 

On the other hand, such political reforms as " the eman¬ 
cipation of women,” the substitution of “religious" by 
" secular " schools, and “ Shariat ” by civil courts, are un¬ 
sound if they cannot be supported by united ^cial forces 
interested in maintaining and capable of defending the new 
institutions (see p. 5). In other words, the Bolsheviks 
advised .\manullah Khan to follow the basis of their own 
national policy, which has been operated in Turkestan. In 
Turkestan can be seen the effects of the real (not the 
“ Utopian ") "attempt to overcome Imperialism,” by means 
of " national colonial revolution," based on the " agrarian 
revolmion." There is, in my opinion, the grandthe 
only experiment, in the history of the world of '* building a 
foundation of united social forces” for such reforms as "the 
emancipation of women,” the establishment of "secular in 
the place of "religious” schools, and civil in place of 
“ Shariat " courts. There I can point to the grandest ex- 
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pen'ineot of a merciless struggle against ‘‘religious and 
national foundations;" It may be added that in Turkestan 
this experiment is being enforced by the proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship, supported by alien armed forces, who are not 
interest^ in maintaining the “ religious and national 
foundations ” of our people. 

If r end by pointing out that Turkestan, having for half 
a century been under the power of Russia, can be considered 
more receptive to European culture " than Afghanistan, 
where “ religious and national foundations " have not been 
interfered with by any other nation and are therefore 
stronger than they were in our case, the Bolshevik advice 
to Amanullah Khan to follow their example should be con¬ 
sidered with great taution, even though “ the sympathies of 
the working masses of the Soviet Union "are promised him. 

I hope my readers will not object if 1 give a short account 
of the Soviet experiment of a '• revolutionary struggle with 
religious and national foundations " and of the *' agrarian 
revolution” in Turkestan, I shall quote for accuracy from 
Soviet sources. 

The Bolshevik author Skalov asserts that after five years' 
Bolshevik experiment in Turkestan he notices the “ ideology 
of retreat ” in the policy of the Soviet Authority, which has 
taken the form of “ political concessions " of the following 
nature: 

“ The return of Vakufs to the clergy; the restoration 
of the courts of the Kazlas; the call to power of so- 
called 'influential persons,’ the partial restoration of 
former feudal laws {?), and the temporary suspension 
of the land reforms.”* 

Thus the " firman ” of Amanullah Khan (January 9, 1939) 
cancelling the reforms was preceded by a Soviet decree of 
a simitar nature. It Js true that later the Bolsheviks dis¬ 
regarded the concession made with the religious and national 
foundations. But by what means? As an illustration I 
shall quote a document of great historical importance for 
understanding the revolutionary ex periments in the Mussal- 
man East. The subject of this document, translated from 
the Uzbeg, is as follows: 

Question \ If large landowners possess much land and are 
not in a position to cultivate it personally, has the State 
the right, from the point of view of the “ Shariat," to hand 
ot er the uncultivated lands to such dekhans flandownersj 

* G. Sicalov, "The Eiperixiient of Class Division inTarkestan," published 
m the journal The Lijt 9/ Nationalitia, Moscow, vol ii., p. 41, 
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who are able to cultivate them personally, and does not this 
contradict the “ Shariat *? 

Answer: Accordio^ to the teaching of Itnam Agzam, 
landowners are definitely prohibited from handing over 
their lands to other persons lor cultivation with the idea of 
obtaining benefit for themselves, without personally taking 
part in cultivation. 

In the book **Sakhin-ul-Bukhari"—vol v., p. —it is 
said that one of the great followers of Muhammad, a rich 
landowner from Medina, named Rafia, let sections of land 
to other men for cultivation on the understanding that he 
would obtain a certain portion of the barvesL On bearing 
of this, Muhammad forbade Rafia to accept the above- 
mentioned part of the harvest In the book Fatvo-i-Alim- 
Karl "—vol ii„ p. 240—it is said : '* If a landowner is unable 
to cultivate all his land, the authorities can take away his 
land and give it to the poor." 

According to this view, the State has the right to take 
the land from large landowners and give it to the poor 
dekkans for cultivation. This is not in contradiction to 
the " Shariat." 

The document just quoted is the “Rivoyat”* of the 
Mussalman clergy in Turkestan. It was printed in the 
Soviet State Publishing Office and distributed throughout 
the country by the Slate Departments at the time of the 
introduction of the so-called "land reform {1925)" In the 
Tashkent, Samarkand, and Fergana districts. 

In order to settle any doubts as to the authenticity of this 
document, 1 have taken the text from the Tashkent paper 
Pravda Vestoka of December 24, 192S, in which it was 
published as a reminder of the various stages of the 
Bolshevik struggle for the " agrarian revolution" in 
Turkestan. My notes on the “agrarian revolution" in 
Turkestan would not be complete if I failed to quote yet 
ano^er document—the order of the People’s Commissar 
of Agriculture of Uzbegstan (published in the Pravda 
Vest^a of January 11, 1928), from which we learn of the 
frequent refusals of the dekkans to hold a stranger's lands 
and of the voluntary return of the land to the former owner. 
In some places the Soviet Authority was forced to protect 
the land reform from violation by those in favour of whom 
it had been introdlucod, with the consent of the " ShariaL" 

I must now just say a few words on the " emancipation " 
of women in Turkestan. No other " revolutionary " reform 

* “ Ritnjat"—upbiutlOD gnea by Mosulman auiUalii in doubtful 
caie». 
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of the Soviet Authorit/ has encountered such opposition as 
the one bearing upon the ** emancipation of women (un¬ 
veiling the face). Not a week, passes without the murder 
of a woman who has unveiled her face, or of her nearest 
kinsman who is known to have encouraged the reform, or 
of a Soviet worker who has advocated the reform. \ shall 
not speak of the opposition to the ‘'woman’s reform," 
shown even by meml^rs of the Communist Party, but I 
cannot refrain from the **sad pleasure" of quoting the 
extreme regret of the oflitcial organ of the Central Asian 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the Atl-Russian Com¬ 
munist Party—the Tashkent journal Za Pariiytt —" that 
no one has attempted to make use of ^uotaiians from and 
references to ike Koran (the most powerful weapons) to 
uphold the reform of the unveiling of a woman’s face " (see 
Za Partiyn of January J , 1928, p, 93), 

VI 11 

It is necessary, then, to suggest that the ‘'compromise 
with the religious and national foundations," which " the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat ” (which at the 
same time denies religion and nationality) was forced to 
make, becomes an undisputed necessity for the head of a 
State (in this case Amanullah Khan) who begins all his 
most important actions with the words of the prayer: "In 
the name of Allah, the gracious and merciful , . 

There are, of course, compromises and compromises. 
The nature of the compromise depends on the relation 
of the forces of the supporters and opposers of reforms in 
a country. To imagine that any modest land reform, w-ilh- 
oui mentioning an “agrarian revolution,”can be carried out 
with one stroke of the pen would be madness (especially after 
the evidence of the Bolshevik experiment in Turkestan). 

No reforms are possible without the " existence of united 
social forces” to support them. There is and can be no 
such force while the " tribal system," which in effect is 
supreme in present-day Afghanistan, is in existence. The 
Government, however generous its intentions, cannot count 
on any success of its progressive reforms until the Afghan 
tribes have ^en consolidated into one whole State nation. 
Under the tribal system there can be no reliable army—the 
suDpon of any Government and State, Has Afghanistan 
this reliable force at her disposal ? The answer can be 
found in the article " Reactionary Rising in Afghanisian,’' 
published in the Afghan paper Anis^ first edition, Sepiem- 
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ber 192S, repririted in the ButLrtm of tfu Prtss of ike 
Central East, in which we read : 

"It is not possible to count on the obedience of 
troops and their submission to the orders of their chiefs 
if they are not in sympathy with the intentions of the 
Government or are uncertain of their own convic¬ 
tions. ..." 

The ejtperiment of the Soviet regime gives some valuable 
lessons in this connection. Tribes with less marked in¬ 
fluence on the affairs of State than that enjoyed by the 
tribes of Afghanistan exist in Soviet Kaizakistan. In spite 
of all measures of the Soviet Authority, the tribal differences 
are keenly felt in all spheres of life in Kaizakistan. After 
a number of reforms, of a moat revolutionary nature, the 
Bolsheviks were finally—at the end of last year—forced to 
resort to measures which neither Afghanistan nor any 
other national Government could employ. 

The Soviet Authority requisitioned all cattle and property 
of tribal chiefs, and banished a number of them to various 
outlying districts. This measure could only have been 
carried out by an authority supported by an outside armed 
force alien to the local population. There were many 
among the Kaizak and Kirghiz Communists who were 
definitely opposed to those " anti-tribal ” requisitions in 
Kaizakistan. After the ruin of the tribal chiefs new elec¬ 
tions were carried out for the local Soviets and party 
organizations of Kaizakistan, and the remarkable thing was 
that in a number of districts members of the same tribe 
were elected even to party nuclei (not mentioning local 
Soviets)—f.r., the head of the party nuclei invited only 
members of his own tribe to join the party. . . . 

If such was the case in the Soviet State, what can one 
expect in Afghanistan, where the tribal system is recognized 
to be the basis of the State ? 

1 have tried to show the total unsuitability of the Soviet 
advice given to AmanuUah Khan (in spite of the assurances 
that he will enjoy the “ sympathy of the working masses of 
the Soviet Union”) to the conditions and State problems 
facing Afghanistan at the moment, 

The Bolsheviks, who themselves were forced to '‘retreat" 
owing to the pressure of religious and national feelings, 
who themselves have given up the idea of an "agrarian 
revolution" in favour of "land reform” (supported by ^ the 
authority of Mussulman mullahs and the authority of the 
^'sacred books"), advised AmanuUah Khan to break sud- 
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denly with all **reIigioiJs and national foundations” and 
begin a " colonial revolution against the imperialists of the 
West.’* Why encourage Afghanistan—a country which 
has only just entered upon the path of national progress, 
and one that occupies a most “sensitive” (I cannot find a 
better word) geographical position—to enter upon the 
blood-stained path of “ colonial revolution ”? 

IX 

The attitude of local Turkestan Communists towards 
Afghan affairs and tovrards Bolshevik advice to Afghanistan 
is worthy of note. They dare not, of course, express their 
own ideas o^nly, and are forced merely to repeat the 
words and writings of their Moscow teachers. . . . 

Yet the Askhabad paper, the Turkimnskaya fskra of 
December 27, 1928, had the courage to say that the salva¬ 
tion of Afghanistan would be to “ follow the footsteps of 
Turkey”; that means, to ignore the Bolshevik advice 
relating to ** colonial revolution,” and to refrain from break¬ 
ing up the national basis of the State. 

The Bolsheviks took the paper at its word, and on 
January 29, 1929, the organ of the Central Asian Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist 
Party, the T ashkent paper Pfavda Vestoka, expressed its 
extreme indignation at the behaviour of these Turkestan 
Communists. 

“To follow the footsteps of Turkey,” in the conception 
of the inhabitants of Turkestan, means to throw off the 
“guardianship ” of the Bolsheviks, the Soviet idea of the 
“ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” and the influence of 
the Moscow Internationale. 

When the inhabitants of Turkestan speak of the “lines 
of development of Kemalist Turkey ” they have in their 
minds, and they long for, not the Bolshevik idea of a 
* social catastrophe in the West,” but a political catastrophe 
in Soviet Russia, after which Turkestan would be able to 
milow the lines of its own national development. In 
Turkestan, if it were nationally free, the foreign policy 
of suspicion towards the West, which is at times charac¬ 
teristic of the policy of Turkey, would be replaced by 
a policy of suspicion towards Russia. For this reason the 
Bolsheviks do all they can to discredit " Kemalism ” (and 
the reforms of Amantillah Khan) in the eyes of the local 
Turkestan population. . . .• 

17 1 *. V^Ufka of Janimy 59, 1919, rebukes the Ktil 

utHgiian for its sympathetic reference to the attempt of Amanullah Khan 
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My own sympathy towards Afghanistan is at the same 
time the expression of a desire that the country should 
turn the imaginary difficulties of its geographicaJ position 
into a favourable factor in its truly national State life. 

I should like to conclude this article with words of 
warning taken from Bolshevik papers: 

“The future Afghan revolution lies deeply rooted 
in our hearts," wrote the Bolshevik Mannan Ramzi in 
the Tashkent paper the Ketl Uzb^stan. 

And; 

“ Not the padishah Amanullah Khan, with his State 
Council of the wisest men. will carry out the true 
radical reforms in the country, but the Afghan working 
masses," wrote the Moscow journal Ogonek during 
Amanullah Khan’s visit to Moscow. 

Mustatha Chokaiev. 

Monk i 6 f 1939+ 

Mr. W. R D, Men contributes the foUDwing footnote to the ab^ 
artide i ” Wiibont entering into the question as to whetherihe Tesumptioo 
of diplomatic relatims with the Boisherikfi is advisable, which is a mattcf 
upcti which opinions are divided 1 It "may well be suggested, especially after 
the perusal of some of the press extracts to which Mr. Chokaiev makes 
reference^ that a modification in their lone in the future should be a Siting 
prelude to a change of policy by ourselves.** 


RECENT SOVIET PUBUCATIONS 

(J?rtrihwri ^ W. E, D, M.P.) 

Publications by the Soviet State PublUhicig Uepartmeiitj^doD the part 
of Tarious learned societies and universitiBS, are growing in volume^ and 
during the last few years theft have appEared many original cQatribatic™ 
to a scientific knevledge of the history and cultures of the Asiatic territories 
which he within the borders of the Soviet Union- 

The following sommafy of publications is by no means completei but it 
may give some Indication of the mass of materiiil which has appeared of 
recent years» and which is available fort if diffkuU of access tqt Europwi 
Students of Inner Asia. 

Caucasia 

T. Gf^giart of Sulkhan Orbeliani, a valuable edition of the 

work of the eighteenth-century Ctoigbkn lexicographer, by Professor 
Kipsblde and Professor Shanidze^ Tiflis, 193S teKt)» 


£0 retain the national basis in the oountry while carrying out his State 
reforms, as this was in opposition to the instructions of Moscow, whichVas 
trying to influence Amanullah Khan to enter into a period of open struggle 
against British Imperiahsm.” 
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Jh Mjt&ry q; by D. Gouliji. \'ol 1^ Tidis. igig fm RdSsfM!> 

The tabe of this work is not incm^ by PttjFessor GouJia'i somewhat 
iioa^oaCife mterpretation of the Linguistic and mythicaJ materials relating 
to Abkhazia- His later chapter, however, contain a usefiil sammary of the 
aecouiiES of Syzanlfne chroniclers and medheval and Uter European 
imvelfm, of conditions in ihe Western Caucasus. 

His notes on the religion of the Abkhaz,, and particnlarlj an the cult of 
the sacred tree—although mostly culled from eailief authchtics—should 
prove of interest to antliropologistSp 

3. AIAtf^ iTAriAiiif^re Ciffr^uajf^p compienant So tableau^ des Desslns 
Execute d'apr^ les mesurages. Par le Professor E, TakaishToU (French 
and Georgian text), Tiflis* 

In view of the inierest ftioused in Georgian and Armenian architecture by 
the works ofStnygowski, this volume should prove of great interest and use 
to arckEologisti Of parlictilar value are the plans made by Professor 
Ta^ishvili. during the years 19 n and 1911, of ruins in Turkiih Georgia^ 
such as Taos-Kari, Kalmakhp Panaskert, Baoa, Olti, and others, which are 
not a%^ilab 1 e fn the works of Brosset, Ouvamvp and earlier writers. It is 
to be hoped tliat at a later date Professor Takakhvili will make available to 
archaeologists the results of his explorations in rgjd at Ispir and Tortiinx 

4. qf Cai^i^aiian J^jf&fi^eai-ArtAizo/qgica/ Sffmfy qf TMi's (A 

publication of the Academy of Sdcnces of U-S.S^K,, 1913). In Russian^ 

This IS an impor^nt publicarion of which only volumes I, liL and iv. 
^available for review. Volume i.containi the valuable work of Messrs, 
Jord^vand Tarannshenkp on the historic monasteries of Cbule^ Zarzom^ 
Safaru^ all three of which are In the neighbourhood of Akhaltzikbeu 
magnificent frescoes of Safnra are in process of 
suffering iirepaiable damage from tbeir present neglect by the authorities. 
It IS to be regretted that the authors publish only two photoeraphie plates, 
and these are badly reproduted. 

In volume iii, Professor ChubinashviU publishes plates of the gold and 
nlver o^ects attnbut^ to the early Sassanian period, found in 1918 at 
SaigwMhi, q^r Kutais, and amongst other interesting papers are two by 
Mr. Melikset-bekov on ihe medtseral history of Geo^ta, 

Volume is, contains a suggestive pyper by the welMtnown Professor 
ttartold on the hisloiical relations between the regions of Ttirkestan, the 
, ^'1 Caucasus ; Professor Chursin the geographer has some 

raliiable Dotes on the Talyshes of the Lenkoran i^ion ; Professor Ter* 
Avitwsian writes on the eacavations at Hassaii*Kala, east of Encnim, in 
tJpiTf when impo^nt finds of the Hellenistic period were made; and 
Air. Jordeev continues the publioition of hia researches in Ceonnan 
atiihitecture. 

^ o//Ae SMefy/or tJu Mxphratwn end Study ef AurhatJaH, 

na^, 1936. In Russian. The fimt three volumes only are available for 
review. 

Volume L contains a wmewhai adventurous paper by Professor 
Mestenanmov on “ Prehistoric Azerbaijan and the Culture of t^ Urartu 
there are two papers on the languages of Daghestan, which indicate that 
ttio serious study of these-—^which has never really advance since the 
fundamental researches of Uslar—wiU be resumed; and there are two 
interesting ppers on the economic and sodal history of Azerbaijan. 

Volume it. (»n(ains a paper 00 Osman I i literature^ some archteoloigical 
8**** interest, and a paper containing some original research on 
the Tartars of the Baltic Provinces. 

Volume iii is a rnixed grill of economic, linguistic, arcbseological and 
htstorical atltclea. They include two attractive little studies on "Old 
Crimean Patterns" and " Modern Kuba Rugs." 
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Thti pLhlicatiop a int«esting as indicmlive of the development of new 
aivd wider Lnieresls among the foonger Bencration of Cau^an Muml- 
mans. *rhe Georgians have behind them an andenl tradition oi totetlec* 
tual activitjf, and Tiflis Univetsityj in spite of in meagre resources, is 
making valuable contributions to learning; the Armenians are making real 
prt5gTC5s> particularly' iti the naiuiil settuecs^ malhcnmiics arctiJMis^y \ 
the Tartars of Aseibaijan already have the example of Kaaan University 
befote them, and there is no lettson why they should not make aubstaotial 
contributions to the intellectual renaissance of the Turkish world, 

6. Sovihtm £?f«riVt, Series i. Part i., of the Puhtieations of the Trans- 
Oiueasian Scientific Association, riRis, tp34 (in Russian). e c? u j 

Southern Ossetia is an Autonomous Region of the Georgian S.S.K., and 
includes the districts inhabited by an Ossetian-speaking majority, to the 
south-west of the Daryal Pass and to the south-east of the Hamison, and 
to the nofth of the Trans-Caucasian Railway. The book is a composite 
work of a7* pses, dealing with the geology, the natural resources, the 
history and the archsolt^y of the region. The book, like bo many 
BoUhevist official publications, is a re-hash of the works of earlier author- 
hies. The statistics given are open to question, and remarks on poll tual 
conditions mufit be taken “ with a pinch of salt. Nevertheless, it is to w 
remembered that the Ossetins were the one people in the Caucasus who 
never seriQiisly oppcisedi the RLtissiao conqu^st^ and the ireprcaaion ■of ttie 
Oi9 S^ l* n viltftgcrs by l[h(C SociilisE GovEroiiieni during ih^ period 

iq i 3 -ai ptedisptBad them to a tranquil acceptance of the Bolshevik regime. 
The most valuable parts of the present work are the '■ Eihnograpbh^ 
Sketch,'' by Professor Chursin, and Mr- Mebksel-bekov's paper on “The 
Archieology and Ethnology of TuaVtan Ossetia.”. 

7. Smut Adista, Part i. (in Russian). Krasnodar (formely bkatepno- 

*^*SOTiet^Migea is an Autonomous Region of small estent, along ihe banks 
of the Laba and middle Kuban, inhabited by Adighe (Circassians), the 
survivors of the mountiiineerB of the Western Caucasus, who were con¬ 
quered by the Russians in the fio's of last century. This volume of 
pages appears to be the first volume of a Bulletin, issued at Krasnodar, 
It is largely devoled to economic questions. It is interesting to ootc the 
indueooe of women on the devdopment of Soviet organ iiations lo this 
Region, which arises perhaps naturaliy from the peculiar position of women 
under the old partly matriarchal social system of the Cherk^^ 

a. Builetin ItigUfA Scientifi-Rtsinrsh iHCtituti sf AuAw A/drfw, 

vol. i. Vladikavkai, jgsS (in Russian), , , , 

This volume of 444 pages deals entirely with the Ingush, an important 
sub tribe of the Chechens, who inhabit the north-east Caucasus and the 
middle valley of the Terek. A short introduction by Professor Borodin 
is foUowed by a valuable essay (ija pages) in “ Mountain In^shetia, by 
G. K. Maitviosiao. There are papers on the art and folklore of the 
tieople, and by L- Semenov on “ Archneological and Lthnographical 
Researches in Ingushetia in the years 1915-17.” The pr^nt authors 
ate to be coogratulated on ihdr intdligeot continuation of the rescales 
published in the years before the war by the Caucasian Section of the 
Imperial Russian Geogiapbiail Society, and by the editors of ''Materials 
for the Description of the Tribes and Lotsiltties of the Caucasus. 

q. Embastye/ Tottutunnm and Yeuku Imeretia, 1650-1653. Russian 
and Georgian text, voL L TiHiA, 19261 

Em^j^ K^Ak^lta, 1 640-1643. Russian 

and Gcorgiim texti ii Tifiis, 1928^ 

Both the above voiimies arc edited by Mr. FoUevktov^ and published by 
the Tiflis Univeraity. 
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In publishing ttic repcirts to the Moscow Court of Russian Atnbaisudora 
Iq the Georgi 4 D Kingfi, Mr. PolievkLOv made an important jmd original 
contribution tn the stud^of a lictie-known period of Russian and Onicd^uixi 
history^ His riesear-ches into ihe Russian State archives go a long way tO 
fill the gaps left by the earlier works of Bydokurov\ MaricsFelidt^ Browser p 
Tsagareli, and Mr. J. F. Baddeleyi which deaJ with the difficult period of 
the Rnssian apprea^ to and conquest of the CaucasuSh It is hoped at a 
later date to review these works at a length adequate to their impoitance. 
Unquestionably Mr. Poliepktov's work is the most valuable contrihuuoo 
to the politidtl history of the Catioasus since Mr. J. F. Baddeley^s 
" Russian Conquest and in regard not only to the light it throws On the 
methods whereby the Russian Empire was built up^ but also in respect of 
its hiimaii and literary interest^ it can bear some comparison with Mr. 
Baddfiley's masterly work^ Russia, Mongolia^ and China." The seven¬ 
teenth centuryp In many ways the most vital in the history of Rus^sian 
Imperial expansion in the East, has been entirely neglected by English 
htstorians, and it is to be hoped that the mass of original material contained 
in Polievktov and BydokuroVr and above all in Eaddeley's massive work, 
may one day be made available to the general hislory-reading public 
of the country- 

Centsai. Asu 

10. Hisi&ry of Ctiiturai Lift of TurAestan^ by V, V, Bartold. 
Publishing Department of the Academy of Science (in Russianh 
Leningrad, igay. 

More than one of Professor Biirtold''s works have appeared in English^ 
and he is widely recognijed as an atithnztty on Central Mia. In the space 
of 554 pages Professor Bartold here sets out to combine IxJlh history and 
economics in a picture of **the cultunLi life^^ of Turkestan. Hss wide 
knowledgCt not only of archa&ology and history but of modem political 
economics;^ enable him to give a picture which is at once succinct 
and vivid ^ 

After surveying the pre-Mussalman period, the periods of the esepansion 
of Islam and the Moi]gal domination, Professor Bartold passes througfa 
the centuries of the hegemony to tnodem times* His chapters on 

** Settled and Nomad Life under the Russian R^giraet”on the Russian 
colonization policy, and on European Rule and the Natives,"* give much 
new information which has not hitherto been available in this clear and 
concentrated form; and the Professor artfully sets the stage for the evenui 
of the last few years, about the history of which the Soviet allow uito have 
as little infottnation as ihe Imperial Government did of their r^tme in the 
pre-war years. It is to be regretted that the book lacks both maps and 
an index. 

[ I* SAtftkti in fkt qf /At JVafioH fn to 

/At Common IfiJ/orica/ I^esitmts qf iAt e/Atr TurAisk Ptofi/a. Part J. : 

Ancient Times and the Middle Ages,^' by JL P. Chuloshnikovp Kirghiz 
State Publishing Department. Orenburg, 1934 (in Russian). 

Mr. Chuloshnikov's work is useful as on attempt to treat the mass 
of material collected by travellers aud anthFopologists in a strictly historical 
background, 'I'he extensive bibliography at the end of the book, referring 
as it does to a masa of scattered researches in lare Russian scientific 
periodEcals, should be of real value to future historiaus who may concern 
thcmselTes with this obscure subjetL 
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Siberia 

fx the Uttkwtpx MeuntatHT of Yskutio^ by S. ObrtJcheT. Slite 
Publishing Department. Moscow, 1928. 

Thr author led an expedition with the twin objects of expIotaLiOii and 
praspectiDg, which in the summer of 1916 penetrated the unknown 
couatr)- in the region of the River Indigirka, several hundred miles to the 
north.eastt>r Yakutsk in north-ea* Siberia- The expedition bad important 
results in the discovery of a chain of mountains, which have been named 
Chcrski, in memory of an eartier Siberian enplorer. The book is well 
Written, and there are a number of interesting, although badly reproduced, 
photographs. 

General 

13. Vesiot {The East). State Publishing Department. Leningmd {in 

Russian), 192a. , 

Vob. u, ii., iv., and v., which are available for review, are devoted_ to 
the liteiatme and ancient culture of the Islamic and Buddhist countries. 
Not a few of these papers are really attempts to make available to Russian 
reading students the latest researches of European and Indian scholars, 

In vol. iv. Joseph Orbeli has an interesting paper on " Sasanian Art," with 
photographic plates of some of the line pieces in the Henuitage Museum. 

VoL V. contains a paper on “Rinihu! Ornament,'’ in which the author, 
Mr. Ditdin, indicates the importance of Chinese influences. 

14. Vosloekaie SForttik {Eattem Col/eetiox), Issued by the State Pnbhc 
Library in Leningrad. Series v., Orientalia. VoLii ipa^. 

The only volume of this series available indicates that it is of much the 
same character os the above. Professor Marr contributes two interesting, 
although somewhat involved, papers in which he writes on *'The Origin 
of the Abkhaz and the Ethnology of Eastern Europe” and "I’he Ongin 
of American Man and Japhetic Linguistic Studies. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Morr does not make some attempt to make his work available 
to European students. His theories have never been clearly defint^, and 
bis literary treatment of his subjects, whether in Russian, Georgian, or 
French, is always involved, but there is, undoubtedly, much valuable and 
original materia] for linguistic and anthropological science to be cslracted 
from his prolific writings. . . 

15. Nopie Vastoh (JVevf East). Published by the Scientific Associalioa 
for Eastern Studies, Moscow. Vola. x!c.-iai,r xnii., xxiii., **iv. (is Russian). 

This series has appeared intermittently since 1921, and it is undoubtedly 
the most informative of all the Soviet publications devoted to the East 
The scope is extremely wide, since papns, generally very ably written, are 
published on every country lying between Morocco and Japan. 

In the PoUlical and Economic Section of the volumes under review are 
papers on “The Modem Economic Problems of Japan,” “The Dutch 
Eist Indies,” “ Railway Construction and the Railway War in Manchuria,” 
and “Ten Ycare of Afghan Foreign Policy" (by the well-known Sen^ 
agent, Reisner). Much attention is devoted, particularly in voU. 
xaiv., to the '‘problems'' of the world revolution in India. In vois. 1*.- 
ari., H, SventiUky, who has already in previous numbers written on the 
cotumunication sjrstems of Trans-Caucasia and Persia, contributes a^well- 
infotmed paper on “Ways of Coramtinicatioo in Modem Turkey. In 
vols, sx.-xxi. B. Dantzig discusses the ^ Foreign Trade of Persia in 1915-25," 
and empbasires the progress of British enterprise, a state of aSairs whi^ 
is peihaps mioimized in this country. In the same volume Makhtajir 
Sindjabi writes a long and rather venomous paper on the activities of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co, 
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There are mstructiYe pa pm on the situation in the A$btie territories of 
the Soviet Union : the well-known writer Gurko-Kriajia has a paper On 
the KhevistirSf and Professor Borozdin writes on the Ingush; there are 
also articles on the AJars^ on Turkoman poetry^ on family-righL among the 
CherkesSp on the excavations at Termix Ln Central Asia^. and on the new 
Siberia-Turkestan railway- In vols. two short but mterezting papers 

deal with the conditions of the artisana of Stamboul and of Tartar workmen 
in France. 

The Historical-Ethnoloigical Section of voL xxiL is devoted to an ap¬ 
preciation of the work of Professor Mazr in papers by well-known Rtissian 
scholars. Aptekar, in The Japhetic Theory of Mart and Marxian 
Ideals,” attempts to associate the sdentihe study of the submerged 
languages ** with Bolshevist championship of the interests of submerged 
races^” It is an interesting corollaiy to the political use of the Turanian 
theory;, whkh was made years ago by Vamb^ry and other Hun^rian 
writers^ and of the ** Indo-Gerroanic ^ ihwry by the protagonists of pan^ 
Teuton ism . 

The extensive Bibliography^ which U published with each numberi and 
Cbronicle of ScientiEc AnthoriticSi form a useful summary of the conditiaai 
from year to year^^ of Eastern studies in the Soviet Union* No less In¬ 
teresting are the redewa of English books, such as Lawrence^s ** Revolt In 
the Desert ** and A Carthill's ** Lost Dominion-** 
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EXPLORING ROYAL NINEVEH 
By Warren R, Dawson, p.r.s.e. 

■* We, in lh« ages lying. 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with oor sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth 
And oVnhrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world's worth ; 

For each is a dream that U dying, 

Or one that is coming to biith.” 

Arthub O'Shauchnessy. 

On the left bank of the River Tigris, about a mile from its 
bed and facing Mosul, there lies an area of some 1,800 acres 
enclosed by an ancient rampart. W^ithin this boundary rise 
two mounds, one greater, the other lesser; mounds that 
were once adorned with palaces and temples. This ram¬ 
part-encircled area with its mounds marks the site of the 
ancient city of Nineveh, once the capital of the Assyrian 
kingdom, that after centuries of proud supremacy was^ finally 
overwhelmed, and in the year 6 i 3 B.c. fell after a siege of 
two months to the united forces of the Babylonians, Medes, 
and Scythians, 

The city of Nineveh, and the other dead cities of Me^ 
poiamia, unlike those of Egypt, are not marked by massive 
pylons, towering obelisks, avenues of sphinxes, and colossal 
statues of kings. They are seen today as a series of mounds 
of insignificant height, rising from the vast and level plains 
through which the two great rivers wend their way. The 
two mounds of Nineveh are those of Kouyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus: the former has been much explored, the latter 
hardly at all, for it is covered by a mosque, a village, and a 
graveyard that make excavating difficult or impossible, 
Nebi Yunus, “ the tomb of Jonah,” is the place where, 
according to tradition, Jonah preached repentance to the 
Ninevites, and there seems to be a local belief that, just m 
the mound of Nebi Yunus contained the prophet, so did 
that of Kouyunjik contain the whale. 

Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, whose works have often 
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been discussed in this journal,* has carried out extensive 
explorations in the great mound of Kouyunjik, and in 
collaboration with his assistant, Mr. R. W. Hutchinson, 
has just published a deeply interesting and well-illustrated 
account of the ancient city and of the explorations of 
its ruins that have been carried out since Claudius James 
Rich described and mapped the site in iS20.f Rich h-ad 
an adventurous career. He was born in France in 1786, 
and having from boyhood a passion for Arabic and other 
Oriental languages, he made such progress therein that in 
1S04 he was appointed to the Bombay establishment of the 
Honourable East India Company, in the sert-ice of which 
he travelled much in the Near East. He was afterwards 
the first British Consul-General of Baghdad, and he has left 
many valuable records of the places be visited, including 
Kouyunjik. Dr. Campbell Thompson has truly said ; " To 
the great Oriental knowledge of Rich, to his power of 
observation, and, not least, to his capacity for^ making a 
good map, Assyriology properly owes its b^innings.” He 
fell a victim to cholera in helping the people of Isfahan to 
overcome the ravages of the plague, and died in 1821 at 
the early age of thirty-four. 

The next name associated with Nineveh is that of Sir 
Austen Henry Layard (1817-1894). Layard was a traveller 
and a man of great energy, but he w'as neither a scholar nor 
an Assyriologist. In 1840 he travelled in Mesopotamia, and 
later explored and excavated the palaces of Cal ah and 
Nineveh. His greatest work was the excavation of the 
mound of Nimrud, which he at the time believed to be the 
site of Nineveh. The famous sculptures that he sent home 
are well known to visitors at the British Museum. During 
his excavations at Nimrud (Calah) and Khorsabad, he 
returned from time to time to Kouyunjik, where in the 
meantime Emil Botta, French Consul at Mosul, had been 
working without much success, Layard's principal quest 
had been sculptures and bas-reliefs, colossal winged bulls 
and portraits of kings, but in 1847 he found, without at the 
time realizing the immense significance of his discovery, 
“small oblong tablets of dark unbaked clay having a 
cuneiform inscription over the sides." The tablets were the 
first indications of the royal library of Ashurbanipal. Sir 

* Asiatic Review*, July, 192.4, val. xx., pp. 512-526 ; October, 1915, 
vdL xxUi pp. 669-671 ; Octobefr 1927, vol. xx .\ i \^ pp. 665-667 \ Octubcii 
19^6, ml pp* 673-674- 

t "‘A C&tottiiy of Exploration at Nin-eveh,” bf R- Campbell Thompsoni 
M.A.. D.Liit., ES.A., and E- W- Hui;cbipsonp M-Ah 7 plates and g mapa 
and plans. London i Luxac and Co- 1929. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
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Ernest Budge has related an interesting episode in connec* 
tion with this “find.” He says; “Birch* told me that 
Layard thought the writing on the tablets was a species of 
ornament, and hardly deemed them worth the carriage to 
England. They were shovelled without any packing into 
old digging baskets, which were tied up and put on rafts, and 
in this way they arrived with the larger objects at Basrah, 
where they were shipped to England. They suffered more 
from their voyage from Mosul to London than from the 
fury of the Medes when they sacked and burned Ninevch.^f 
Vast numbers of clay tablets were sent to London, and 
subsequent excavations added many more- 

Jn 1851 Layard abandoned Assyriology for a political 
career, but his discoveries had greatly stirred public interest. 
The effect has been well expressed by Dr. Campbell 
Thompson in the following passage of his book (p. 41): 
" hluch. of course, of the interest taken in Assyrian history 
was due to its connection with the Old Testament. Coti' 
temf>orary pictures of kings, hitherto only names, were to 
be seen on the new sculptures in the British Museum, But 
one cannot help thinking that these enormous Assyrian 
bulls had something very much in common with the pon¬ 
derous, conservative philosophy of the Mid-Victorian 
peKod, with its unshakable faith in this best of all possible 
worlds, with its definite social castes duly prescribed by the 
Catechism, all doubtless to be maintained in sacala Sirm^ 
iontm. The ‘Great Exhibition’ of 1851 came opportunely 
to spread the knowledge of these wonders, and a contem¬ 
porary poet burst into song with a refrain in the irritating 
form so popular at the time, the first verse ending, * A 
winged beast from Nineveh.' Even in schools the ‘ Dis¬ 
coveries at Nineveh * were the theme for prizes in Latin 
verse. Nineveh, In point of fact, was no longer a waste, 
and its ruins over which the Hebrew prophet so exulted were 
known to far more inhabitants of the globe In the middle of 
the last century than was the teeming, living city itself In 
the very heyday of its imperial dominance." 

After the retirement of Layard a successor had to be 
found to carry on excavations at Nineveh, for which the 
Trustees of the British Museum had obtained the con¬ 
cession. All eyes naturally turned to Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(1810-1895), whose researches the decipherment of the 
cuneiform script was mainly due, Rawlinson, then British 

Bitch (iSi3-i$K5), the well-known Orieniallst, and Keeper of 
the Fgypiian and Assyrian Antiquities at the BritUb Museum, 
t '■ By Nile and Tigris," voL i,, p, 46. 
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Resident in Baghdad, could not. by reason of his official 
duties, do more than undertake a general supervision, and 
another man had to be found to take charge of the digging. 
The choice fell on Hormtizd Rassam, a native of Mosul, 
who had been Layard's right-hand man, and who had 
proved himself to be an excavator of great energy and 
skill. He began operations for the British Museum in 
1853 on the north-east of the Palace of Sennacherib, where 
he soon found pottery and sculptures. A French excavator. 
M. Place, was working near by, and Rassam, who had 
eagerly desired to attach the northern comer of the mound 
of Kouyunjik, was faced with the difficulty of carry-ing out 
his project “ without getting into hot water with M. Place.” 
By a series of adventures that came very near to poaching, 
Rassam discovered the Palace of Ashurbanipal, and ih^ 
staked his claim to the site. Fortunately Place accepted 
the position, and congratulated Rassam on his good fortune, 
R^sam discovered a fine series of sculptures, but a ” find” 
of still greater scientific importance awaited him. Layard 
had already found two chambers strewn with inscribed 
tablets, and now Rassam, in the great “ lion-hunt" room, 
came upon some thousands more. 

In 1854 the funds at Rassam’s disposal were running 
short, and he left the digmng in order to take up a politlcd 
appointment at Aden. Tne work was carried on by Kennet 
Loftus and William Boutcher, The collections of the British 
Museum had been enormously enriched by the discoveries 
of R^sam arid his successors, and enough epigraphic 
material had been accumulated to occupy many years of 
intensive research at home ; consequently no more active 
explorations were carried out for another twenty years. 

The next phase in Assyrian exploration is associated 
With the name of George Smith (i84o-[876). Smith 
life as bsnk-notc Gn’^rs.vcr^ but rroni his G^rlfest 
y^uth he was iaterested in Old Testament history and 
Onenla] research, and spent much of his leisure time in the 
Bntjsh Museum. He came under the notice of Samuel 
Btrch, on whose recommendation he was appointed in 1866 
Assls^ut in the Department of Oriental Antiquities (as it 
w^as then Smith had studied cuaeiform with avidity^ 

and bis capacity for reading texts amounted to genius. His 
principal official duty was the congenial task of sorting and 
^stfying the tablets from the royal library of Ashurbanipa), 
He was a man of the greatest modesty, but he was soon 
destined to leap into fame by his announcement that he had 
discovered amongst the texts in his charge the now world- 
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famous Deluge Tablet. Fired, with the importance of his 
disco%'ery, he ransacked the vast collection for further 
fragments of the legendary texts of which the Deluge 
Tablet formed a part, and by discovering other fragments 
and duplicate texts he was able to complete the greater part 
of the story now widely known as the Epic of Gilgamesh.* 

George Smith communicated his wonderful discovery to 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology in and its effect 
was to arouse popular interest to‘a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Interest was shifted in a moment from winged bulls and 
sculptured palaces to clay tablets x a new era in Assyrian 
studies had begun, No^'s Ark sailed boldly across the 
popular imagination, and the Daily Telegraph, with great 
public spirit, offered to provide hve thousand pounds if Smith 
w^ere sent out to Kouyunjik to seek for the missing fragments 
of the Deluge stor}\ The Trustees of the British Museum 
fell in at once with the proposal, and Smith made three 
expeditions to Kouyunjik, In (S73, 1874, and 1876. After 
only five days’ work, “ 1 sat down,” said Smith, to examine 
the store of fr^ments of cuneiform inscriptions from the 
day’s digging, taking out and brushing off the earth from 
the fragments to read their contents. On cleaning one of 
them, 1 found to my surprise and gratification that it con¬ 
tained the greater portion of the seventeen lines of inscrip¬ 
tion belonging to the first column of the Chaldean account 
of the Deluge, and fitting into the only place where there 
was a serious break in the story,” Seldom has an archae¬ 
ologist been rewarded with such astounding good luck. 
Whilst on his third expedition Smith fell ill, and died on 
August 13, 1876. His grave is in the Christian cemetery 
at Aleppo. 

Excavations were recommenced in [878 by Rassam, who 
obtained further tablets from Kouyunjik, where he worked 
until 1S&2. 

Of the more recent excavations at Nineveh, little need 
be said here, as they are within living memory and have 
been fully recorded. Sir Ernest Budge worked at Kouyun¬ 
jik in the seasons 1888-9 ^d 1S90-1, and after an interval 
of twelve years, operations were resumed in 1903 by the 
late Dr, Leonard King (died 1919), who was joined in 1905 
by Dr. Campbell Thompson. Once more, excavations at 
Kouyunjik were abandoned for several years: the British 
Museum had in 1911 begun explorations at Carcemish 

• The most recent edition of this remarVable tent is that of Dr, 
Campbell Thompson. See Asiatic Review, October, tgaS, toU xxiv., 
P' * 73 - 
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under the kte Dr, Hogarth, and these were stopped by the 
Great War. In 1918 Dr. Campbell Thompson undertook 
excavations for the Museum at Abu Shahrain, but it was 
not until 1927 that work at Nineveh could be resumed. 
Dr. Camptell Thompson and hts colleague, Mr. R. w! 
Hutchinson, had a fruitful season in 1927-8, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that it will be possible for them to resume their 
labours next winter. One of the objects of the book under 
notice is to arouse interest in the excavations: it is much to 
be hoped that this fascinating and interesting account of a 
century's work at Nineveh will result in someone coming 
forward with finmicial help, for, as the authors truly say, 
“ Nineveh is not yet by any means a squeezed lemon, and 
no site in Iraq can claim to be of more importance.” 

In the foregoing |»ragraphs we have run briefly over 
the principal explorations of Assyria’s ancient capital For 
the detoils and for the innumerable difficulties, official and 
unofficial, with which past excavators have had to contend, 
the reader must refer to the full account in this mteresting 
and engrossing book. The final chapter sketches the 
history of Nineveh from the earliest point at which it can 
be delected to the present day, and it is a masterly journey 
performed in Mr, H. G. Wells's “Time Machine” over 
many centuries. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said concerning the 
royal library of Ashurbanipal, in an attempt to convey 
some notion of its contents. About 26,000 tablets or 
fragments of tablets have been registered, and the printed 
catalogue of them fills five stout volumes. Of these 
fr^ments some 2,000, or rather less, are “ joins 
pieces that have since been recognized as belonging to 
other [fragments, to which they have now been attached. 
Sometimes an entire tablet has been pieced together with 
a dozen or more “joins." One tablet in particular has 
been reconstituted from eleven fragments that have been 
recovered from six difTerent expeditions—a good indication 
of the scattered state of the dibris^ of the library. The 
Kouyunjik collection of tablets may be divided into five 
classes; (1) the Historical, not properly included in the 
library; (it.) the Royal Library; (iii.) the library of the 
Temple of Nabu:(iv.) the Royal Letters; and (v.) Contracts 
or business documents. Of these sections, (ii.) is by far the 
most important- after subtracting about 5,000 for the other 
classes, about 19,000 tablets and fragments remain from 
the great literary collection of Ashurbanipal, who was a real 
patron of learning. Amongst the mythological texts, the 
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most important are the seven tablets of the Creation, and 
the twelve containing the Epic of Gllgamesh, with the 
story of the Deluge. There are many religious texts, 
ritud texts, and magical incantations, as well as oracles 
given during periods of national anxiety. Science is well 
represented: some five hundred tablets are Inscribed with 
medical prescriptions, and many more deal with plants and 
their properties, with minerals, and with the manufacture of 
glass and glazes for pottery. Astronomical texts reveal a 
considerable acquaintance with the movements of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and with the observation of the heavenly 
bodies in reading omens. Finally, it may be mentioned 
that glossaries and syllabaries reveal the ancient study 
of philology. This great mass of texts is wellntgh in* 
exhaustible in the material it provides for Assyrian 
scholars: apart from the publication of special texts in 
technical journals, reference may be made to translations 
of the medical texts, chemical texts, and the Epic of 
Gilgamesh by Dr. Campbell Thomson,* and of most of 
the historical tablets by the late Dr. D. D. Luckenblll.t 
Let us hope that funds will be forthcoming to enable 
Dr. Campbell Thompson and his colleagues to continue 
the explorations that have been so fruitful in the past, and 
to resume their diggings to extract the treasure from a land 
where “ there is nought but an earthy mantle to cover 
everything, spread by the callousness of one generation 
who cast aside the remnants of its fathers, just as its own 
children would tumble their predecessors' walls in their 
search for easy material, and so finally, when death, foes 
or plague had left none to buiid, kindly Nature would bury 
their works with a shroud of windblown dust ” (p, 15), 

* See Asiatic Review, Jaljr, 1914, vol. h., pp. 5si-536; October, 
1925, voL )E»., pp. 669-671; October, 1918, vol. war., pp, 673-674. 

t See Asiatic Review, April, 1928, voi. xxiv., pp. 305-308. 
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Jt may be recalled that upon the occasion of the festival 
in honour of Jeanne d'Arc, celebrated jointly by the two 
nations that were opponents during the Hundred Years 
War, M. Hanotaujc, the French historian, laid emphasis 
upon the importance of the victory which put an end to the 
conflict. The result (the triumph of Jeanne) saved France, 
^d decided the fate of the Continent. The stake was the 
independence of France and of the rest of Europe, whether 
its civilization was to remain Latin and Roman or become 
maritime and northern, whether the colonization of the new 
worlds that lay at hand was to be a free and a Joint effort or 
formed on one pattern. The latter idea calls for some 
furthersiudy. Owing to the state of balance brought about 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the colonization of 
the new worlds became a joint undertaking in which the 
western nations, and especially England and France, were 
a^ciated. At one time it was a grim fight, but was con- 
tmued m a spirit of friendly rivalry and close co-operation, 
revealing thereby the community of interests that united the 
two countries in every part of the world where they have 
carried on the work of civilization, 

Theircommon task, however, is faced with two formidable 
obstacles : 


growing spirit of nationalism in the colonies, a 
spint which is impatient, in a hurry, unreasonably passionate 
and anti-foreign in tendency, 

^*]op®gaada fostered by the jealousy and self-interest 
of the nvals and enemies of England and France, who are 
rnore concerned with the satisfaction of their own ambitions 
than the liberation of subject peoples. 

Indeed, both our countries are menaced by the activities 
of these “apostles’* and “philanthropists" who, while 
condemning our work, are hoping to reap where we have 
sown. Their denunciation of our colonizing methods are at 
the same time directed against capital and property. 

Pubibhed, by peimissioD, u a translation from the author’s recent 
address to the Anglo-French tuncbeon Clubw * ^ 
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No effort has been spared to come to terms. An offer 
has been made to Moscow in the following terms : 

Cease your propaganda in Asia and Africa, and we vvill 
give you in Europe the economic and financial aid of which 
you stand in need These terms have, however, not been 
accepted. 

From another quarter there comes the proposal of a 
system planned on a new basis, which reserves for an 
organization which is without a real mandate, and will not 
shoulder the responsibilities connected with the charge, the 
economic exploitation of our overseas possessions. The 
offer amounts to this: that they should have al! the benefits 
accruing and leave to the onerous task of administration 
and the risks that are inseparable from the work of coloniza¬ 
tion, This offer Is specious enough, but it is full of insidious 
dangers. 

In reality the great colonial powers are quite capable of 
developing their charges unaided. Henceforth, however, 
the maintenance of their power and the success of their 
enterprises are dependent upon two conditions : 

The first is that they should openly make common cause, 
and act in association with each other instead of in opposi' 
tion. There is no question here of their abandoning their 
specific methods which are based on national character, or 
of unifying their methods, which would indeed be a Utopian 
conception. What is needed is an alignment of policies 
and the coordination of effort. And the success of this 
combination depends not on the two governments only but 
also on the public opinion in both countries. Every 
Frenchman should remember that he is also harming his 
own country if he feels and expresses a malign pleasure 
whenever the British meet with difficulties in India or else¬ 
where. In the same way laying stress on or even 
exaggerating French failures in Syria or Morocco runs 
contrary to British interests. 

The non -European peoples are only too ready to exploit 
the real or supposed jealousies in order to weaken us, 
and neutralize any action we may wish to take outside its 
borders. Is it not wisest to deprive our opponents of the 
pretext for such a course, and make any such plan a mani¬ 
fest illusion ? 

The second condition of progress and success is the 
spirit of confidence in ourselves and in each other. Our 
colonizing efforts have been useful and beneficial. W'e 
have no right to abandon them. 

Those politicians and writers who envisage or even go so 
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far as to recommend to the public and to their respective 
governments voluntary abandonment of overseas posses¬ 
sions and a retirement are indeed badly informed, and 
that is their only excuse. To abandon those countries that 
have been saved from chaos* organised and modernized, 
not only runs counter to very obvious laws of an economic 
order, but is a course that dehes the teachings of history 
and common sense. A great country worthy of being so 
described does not sign her own capitulation, she does not 
abandon, through fear of the dangers involved, or on 
account of the effort needed, undertakings which have been 
built up during centuries without counting the toil and risk. 
England and France are convinced that their colonial work 
has been planned aright, that it will be constantly improved, 
and that It must be carried to its proper conclusion. 

But, in order to carry through these improvements, and 
apply them correctly to the present needs, and make them 
harmonize with the wishes of the governed, there is no 
better way than for England and France to profit directly 
by their mutual experiences, to inspire one another, and be 
guided by a feeling of generous emulation. The efforts 
and the progress of the one should be responded to by 
similar efforts and desire for progress by the other country. 
What more inspiring spectacle can be conceived than that 
of the two nations running parallel while pursuing ihetr task 
of colonial development and civilization? If our colonial 
policies can be coalesced, it will mean that the Entente 
Cordiale, which is the corner-stone of peace In Europe, will 
make Its pacific influence felt in every corner of the 
world. 
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DEBATES IN THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES 


THE CHAMBER OF INDIAN PRINCES AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Report of the Proceedings os February la. 19*9 

H E. THE Viceroy t I call upon H.H. the Nawab of Palanpur Ip 

hi. Jr,!. « . «p.».n«.i« or lod.. « Ihe 0>eB- 

“ or“?Voor E»»!i™or. Yoor HisknoBB.- 

I. L".i™ wSip of .b.. I o 

1 waJippresscd 5 ‘he thought that the tespousibiUly 

*es 3 bn of the U^ue. 

the papers relating to ^hoffered ^ ^N^Mallik defthctofwhom 

SlblTvie. on mjttoB, io rhir thB OC. iho a^gr); ^ 3°^ 

Ht> laid stress oa the fact that we f sates or 

Mnc of u» was a particular reprcsentatvve of either the Indian siaics o 

that within our instmctiona we were J"® 

Tjonue as we liked. eECCOt in such matters m regard to which the whole 

if^he British Empire Delegates (including the ftdd*h«B''ftS 

decided by common agreement to act ipgether. I might add here that. 
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diiring nuy So Gcii&v^p we h^d scT^ntl DieeclDi^ with ihe Britisb 
Detegniioq and other Empire Delegations^ and in ereiy case thai came up 
there wiis no suggestion of the BHtisli Dele^tioo exerting compulsion 
regarding the way the Indian DeiegaitoJi should vole- In one or two 
instances the lodLoo Delegation did decide to vote Lndependeotly of the 

British Delegation. ^ ^ i_ t j- 

I anived in Geneva on September i* and a meeting of the Indian 
Delegation held at the Bean Rivage Hotel on the following day at 

6.30 p.m. It was at this meeting that the distribution of bnsinesiS was 
explained, and 1 was a^ked to serve on the Fourth Committee (which dealt 
with the Budget) and on the Sixth Committee (which dealt with Political 
QuestionSf such ax slaveryi etc-]- 

The Assembly meets every year on the first Monday in September, and 
consequently the Ninth Session opened on September 3. It bsied till 
the 26th. The place of meeting is the Hall of the Reforroaiinn, which is 
the largest in Geneva. There is no pomp or ceremony at the opening of 
the session, nor is there any but the plainest furniture In the HalL There 
are no rules or restrictions regarding dress to be worn at the meeting, and 
delegatea attend in any dress they choose- The whole ^mosphere ia one 
of stem simplicity# 

Out of hfty-fo\it States l^rembfirs of the League, fifty States were repre¬ 
sented at the last ^^*5aiont Including Spain^ which attenderl for the first time 
since 1^26- As a sign of the Increasing importance of the Leaguep the fact 
might be lueniiooed that among the hst of delates there were seven 
present and seven former Prime Ministers, and ten present and seven 
former Foreign Ministers of the Stattfs represented at the League- It is 
sometimes said that the gathering of the League is a hugis mockery, and 
we occasionally hear it described by certain sections of the press as " the 
Comedy of Gcoeva.” I have no desire to enter into a discussion of what 
the I^gue has accomplished and what it has failed to accomplish, but 
the very fact that so many Secretaries of State for Foreign AflTairs and 
Prime Ministers should attend it seems to me of great significaDCfe As 
Lord Grey said iu his speech at the Albert Hall in London on October 36, 

: 

" The League has provided a place wherev every year, the Foreign 
Secretaries o? Europe can meet on neutral gronnd* Formerly they 
could only meet in each otheds capitals, and each meeting of the 
kind was looked upon with jealous curiosity and suspicion^ That has 
all been cleared away by the League of Nations. They are now able 
to discuss things frankly without exciting suspicion, and the League 
of Nations, by providing such a meeting place, has done a great deal 
to prevent the growth Rgaip m Europe of the condition of things 
which led to the war in 1914 "' 

In faetj speaking 50 recently as November 13, 192S, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain attributed the lack of understandiug between Europe and 
the Oiiited States of America to the fact that America was not a Member 
of the League. To quote his own words: 

“ American Statesmen do not known European Btatesmen, Euro¬ 
pean Statesmen do not know American Sraiestitea, and there ia 
no personal intercourse. The only intercourse that takes place is the 
written dispatch that goes across 3,000 miles of ocean# It is a far 
more difficult thing to get a mutual undcfrslandiiig in those dreum- 
stances-"* 

As this Chamber has many points of simiUrlty with the League of 
Nations, the remarks quoted above should be of peculiar interest to Your 
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Htghneses. Wc occasionally hear it said of the Chsiahet that it has not 
achieved anything. This may or may not be so, hot it do^ furnish a meet¬ 
ing for a l^e number of out Order, and this in itself has a great 

moral and political value. . , . v 

Though each State Member of the I^eague may have three delegate^ it 
has only One vote, and the rule ia that every resolution of substance, whemer 
in the Council or the Assembly, must be passed without aoy diSKntient 
vote, otherwise it can have no effect, This is necessary because all Stat» 
arc equal under the Covenant, and the League works on the basii that each 
Member State retains its sovereignty unimpaired. No Sovereign Stale can 
agree to be bound by the views of others which it is not prepared to endorse. 
But where vital interests are not involved, there is a commendable icndeocf 
on the port of dissentients to withdraw their objections in order that 
unanimity tnay be achieved and progress made. To ibis extent the views 
of the majority often prevail in practice. . . . ,, 

The mmilarity of the above with the Constitodon of this Chamber wUl 
at once be apparent to Your Highneaes. _ 

There is a feeling in India that though she is an onginal signatoiy to 
the Treaty of Veisailles,and pays a very bandsorae amount annually to the 
expenses of the League of Nations (being sixth in order of conuibuting 
States!, there are not half a doien Indians employed in the entire Secrctamt 
establishment. This seems all the more surprising when a country bke 
the United States, which is not even a Member of the League, ^ m^ 
ih&n a doi:en m™ber? on the Lieague Secretarial 1 icTerred lo this 
subject in ray speech in the Assembly as follows i 


■‘Public opinion in India also looks forward to the time when some 
of my fellow-countrymen will rise to high office in the League, wormy 
of the great country of our birth. We are particularly graitfied that 
within the last twelve months India has acquired a on the 
Economic Cororaittee, and has been honoured by the ap^intment of 
one of her most dislitiguished country men as Vice-Presidenl of the 
Economic Consultative Cominittee. 


Since the termination of the last session It has bmme uodersinod that an 
Indiao will be appointed in the Information ^tioo of the Seaetanat. 

The social side of the activities at Geneva is no less important than the 
official side. It is easier to remove misunderstandings that may exist, and 
also to ventilate one's point of view informally, when one meets at sroial 
lunctions- In addition to the dinners and luncheons pveti by the Indian 
Delrstation, I enteitaiued several Delegations to lunch or dinner m my 
perswal capacity. 1 had the honour of being entertained by several 
Delegatiotts, and wchad a frank interchange of views oo several points con¬ 
cerning the Princes and States. 1 also entertained some Press representa- 
tiviH, European and Indian, in Geneva. I am hap^. lo these 

functions had the Inestiroable advantage of enabling me to come to 
a better understanding of the point of view of other n^ious, and Jean only 
hope that they also appreciate our point of vie* a little better as a result 
of such discussions as I was able to have with them. 

The Indian im<mmuflity in Geneva is very small, but there are a few 
Indian Officers in the Secretariat and the Labour Organiaation, and 1 
invited them one afternoon to lunch. I «s very happy to fed that they 
intensely appreciated meeting me in a foreign country, and from such talks 
as 1 had with them, I formed a strong conviction that it is of the great«t 
advantage to our country that the reprtscntAlive of Your Highnesses who 
goes to Geneva should entertain his fellow-oountrymen resident in Geneva, 
and particularly the Indian Officers of the Secretariat and the International 
Labour Office. 
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It ig chi^By through the social irelfaitr and public health activities of the 
League that li>dia cornes into dinfrct contact with that body. In thii 
b^tLch the L^guc has been most successful in giving its work a world¬ 
wide extensioTii The Eastern Bureau at Singapore has continued its work 
of collection and dtssemination of infortnatipii a^ut epidemics which ig of 
special interest to India. The interchange of FubKc H^Lth OBScers, which 
took place m India last yeaxi was found verEy ygefiil» and acceptance of the 
invitation of the Government of India by the Malaria Coiarnissioo of 
the L^gue will also prove of great value to this country. Considering 
the high rale of infmt mortality in ladtA, any pTactical suggestions for 
lowering it that may result from the deliberaiionB of the Infant H^elfare 
Commission of the L^ue will be reedved^ as I said in the Assembly, 
“with the greatest degree of roWand interest” by us all. 

The subject of Opium is raised every year before the I^ieague. The 
International Opium Convention of 1925 has now received the necessary 
□umber of ratifications. The Pennanent Centnd Board which is to watch 
the execution of ihig Convention by the States Members of the League has 
also been formed. I was very glad to read in the newspapers the other 
day ti^E Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick represents India on this Board. 
Speaking on the question of opium, I made the following remarks id the 
Assembly: 

** India has for a very long time pursued an a1 truistic policy , and 
impejsed upon herself ohligadong conceived in a spirit of the highest 
humaniurian idealSt even when she could least afford to bear the 
heavy financial burden involved in such a policy. 

"'India has accordingly every reason to hope that she will receive 
the support and co-operation of the States fifembers of the League in 
suppressing the illicit traffic in cocaine in India} which is stated to be 
as much as forty times the legitimate imports^ and which^ on account 
of the large gains of such a trafficp flourishes in spite of vigorous 
adminigtrative efforts to suppress it**' 

Another question of interest to India discussed during the last session 
Of the League was the legal age of marriage. The Child Wellare Com¬ 
mittee of the League had urged the necessity of Ejcing the age of matrlHge 
and the age Of consent guffidently high to ensure effective protection, and 
this resolution was forwarded to Govern ments^ While referring to this 
question in the Assembly, I spoke as follows: 

“’With regard to the Child Welfare activities of the Leaguci my two 
(Lannguishcri predecessors* H,H* the Maharaja of Patiala aiid H.H. 
the Maharaja of Kapurtlm1a« expressed apprel^osion in the A^mfaly 
regarding danger which might attend intemational action in these 
matter omng to vast differences which exist between different com^ 
muni ties and nations, differences which are de^ly rooted in religiaii, 
national customs, and conventions. In spile of theae difficulties and 
f^wbftcks it would be of interest to the Asseiuhiy to Team that the 
Governnient of India have receniJy appoltued a strong coTznnittee of 
ODn-officiala to undertake a comprehensive survey of the question of 
raising the age of consent. J may also mention in passing that Infant 
Marrii^e Prevention Laws have lien adopted already in some Indian 
Stales.” 

The major portion of the work of the League is, as is well known, done 
in the Committees of the Assembly. The debates on the Budget at the 
last session in the Fourth Commiilee (00 which I represented ihe Indian 
Delegation) and the Assembly were of a most interesting character. Some 
account of these debates hag already appeared in the press and 1 will there¬ 
fore try to be as brief as possIblCi 
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For BOtne time past, it is being felt that the expeiiscs of the X^gue «re 
increasing undiUy from year to year^ With every increase over the previous 
year's tgut^ the coptrihuiion of each Member-Slate increases proportion¬ 
ately. The Indian contribution is already much too high, tVben we 
looked at the Budget of the League for 1939, we found timt it provided 
for an increase of very nearly iwo million fiaucs. This would have meant 
an appreciable increase in the Indian cootributioti. I'he British Dde^aiion. 
agreed with us that a big cut In the estimates was required^ and at a 
meeting of all the Empire delegates serving on the Fourth Committee a 
common line of action was decided upon. 

In accordance with this course, the British delegate moved a lesoltition 
in the Fourth Committee suggesting that the estimates he retwned to the 
Supervisory Commission for further scrutiny with a view to asceitainuig 
the possibility of a cut of a million francs. I supported him in a speech 
in which I put forward the Indian point of view. To put it briefly, 1 said 
that India ranks siith in the list of contributing countri^ and that she 
thus contributes rnore to the expenses of the League than any country 
which does not permanently occupy a seat on the Council of the League. On 
the other hand, India is one of those countri^ which are Least directly 
interested in most of the activities of the League. We cm indeed point 
to details of the League's work, such as the Bureau at Singapore and other 
activities of the Health Oigani^tion^ but it is hard hy appeal to such 
secondary aspects of the work of the League to justify to our fellow- 
countrymen the Luge contribution which they am called upon to make, 

I added that I was for from wishing to take an unreasonable view% and 
that I should be prepared to agree that La an organ irati on so comparatively 
young as the League we must be ready to allow, on good cause being 
shown, for increases of modest dimensionf. But where should wc be, say, 
in ten years* time, if the Fourth^ Committee accepted an iucrease of one 
and a half miUiop francs or more every year ? 

This proposal did uo^ however, find favour with the Committee. When 
the esitmates were discussed in detml* the Indian Delegation proposed 
several cuts, but was outvoted. The Budget as finally adopted wa^ for a 
slightly higher figure than that originally proposed. 

The Budget, as thus approved by the Fourth CommitteCt went to the 
Assembly, where Lo-rd Lytton made a strong protect on behalf of the 
Indian Delegation against the increase in the estimates. A vote was 
taken on one point—namely* the creation of a new high post In the 
Internatioual Labour Office. Eighteen Members voted for the creation 
of the pose, six, including India and New Zetland, voted against it, and 
eleven Members remained neutral. Not wishing, howeverp on this ocsMion 
to create a deadlock by preventing unanimity, India and the other ab¬ 
stainers Later withdrew their opposition, and the Budget was passed by the 
.Assembly without a single dissentient vote* as required by the Buies of 
Procedure- 

The contribuiion of India for the year 1929 wiU, I am sorry to say, be 
about j£'s7,e3oi or about more than it was for 1938. 

The main task of the League* however* is the roaintcoance of the peace 
of the world. At every session attention m focussed on thii all-absorbing 
question. It is increasingly felt that before the world^s peace caa be 
assured three things must be achieved. Ftr^t* the existing level of anna* 
ments must be cut down; s^oudly* there must be adequate machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of intenrntlonal disputes* and thirdly* there 
roust be a reasonable guarantee of security to the nationa before they can 
agree to cut down their artnaments to the lowest possible figure- The 
que^iqn of reduction of armaments is being considered in the Prepamto^ 
Commisiion qn Disarmament, which after the lapse of some years is 
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meeting againp as I Si&t from the new5pa|>cr6, in April tbii yw, the 
question qf secuKty and arbitration is also being simultaiieoualjf considpcd 
in a committee appointed in September* 1937, af 54 known as the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security. 

The Committee on ATbitration and Security has undoubtedly made a 
valuable cooiribution to the means of counteracting the forces which 
produce insecurityr It has addressed itself to the practical problems 
which immediately con front the VVestem worlds But to my mind there is 
A possible cause of insecurity lying even dcei^r, and capable of producing 
results even more disastrous than those which we now earnestly hope to 
avert. I refer particularly to those sentiments of racial inequaUty which 
may* unless appeasedj again divide the world into hostile camps. As 
what I said on the subject has not been correctly reported in the Indian 
newspapers, I give below an esttact from my speech in the Assembly: 

"The League itself is based ou the conception of unU^eraal equality, 
and I think that the words in the message just addressed by the 
Council to the Government of Cos fa JCtca, 'equal obligation and 
equal rights/should be wdcamrd and appreciated in other coutments 
besides that of America. Great possibilities for the continuance of 
the beneficent work of the League will, 1 am sure, come into view as 
soon as a generai conviction exists in the Orient that the League is. 
In the fullest sense, an association of ec^ual peoples, with equal obliga¬ 
tions and equal tights, adording equal Opportunities to its members, 
irrespective of racial origin, to work harmoniously together for the 
great humane objects laid down in the CoveuanL'* 

In conclusion, 1 wish to apologise for the length of this statement and 
lo tender my warmest thanks for the courtesy shown in listening to a 
somewhat uninter^ting narration of facts. But* in doing so, I am con¬ 
strained to say that there are several matters I have omitted to mention 
for fear of taxing the patience of Your Excellency and Your Highnesses. 

H.H. THfc MAttAKAjA or Patiala (Choncenor) : Your ExceUencyg 
Your Highnesses,—We have listened with mterest to the illutuidaring 
report of the last League of Nations Assembly by my hiend and brother 
Prince, H.H- the Nawab of Palanpur- The report clearly proves, what 
His Excellency was pleased to refer to tp his opening speech to the 
Chamber^ that by his work at the League of Nations His Highness of 
Falanput has added to the reputation both of India and the Indian States, 
lam sure that aU of us heartily endorse that statement, and will unani¬ 
mously Welcome and support the vote of thonlcs which I have the privilege 
to move 

Your Excellency, the existence of the League of Nations has given 
rise to strong diETecenoes of opinion. Its advocates have seen in it the 
paoatea of oil the ills of human society; its opponents have denounced it 
as nothing mure than a glorified debating society. We of this Chamber 
belong to neither of these groupsp We judge the League by its results. 
As such we welcome it as a constmetLve step towards international peacc^ 
and towards that fedemtion of world States to which the bsi of humanity 
has always aspired. We are aware of the shortcoiuings of the League ; we 
recognize its limitations. But we feel that, with the present mentality of 
peoples of the earth, no very much better I^gue of Nations could be 
established than the one which functions at Geneva, ft has the germs of 
right developtncut, and its constitution is flexihk and admits of healthy 
growth. As such we welcome the League for what it Is^ and we look 
forward to the time when it will approach more closely to the high ideals 
of those who created it. Thus we always follow with keen interest the 
work of oiir represen La1 1 ve at the League of Nations .;\ssembLy. 
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Your Excellency I His Highne^ of Pilanpiir lufi expUined to us the 
vaJiiable social welC^ work ad^'^nced during the year at the l^gue. This 
we all wfflcoEiiet and I ain confident that it will receive our earned and 
Lntnediate conipideratian for application to our tenitories. It gives me 
personal gratincationif however^ to see that the last Assembly of the League 
has made commendable progress in some of the problems of social welfare 
which 1 was privileged to discuss as Your Highnesses' nepreseuEative at an 
earlier session of the League, We partictilarly welcome the inclusion in 
thU year's activities of rural hygiene and antl-raabria work- tndiiLj in¬ 
cluding the Indian States^ is primarily an agricultural country, and over 
75 per cent, of our Bubjecis are agriculturista and live in rural areas. 
Rightly^ thenp the improvcEnent of niial conditions and the development 
of agriculture and Co-operative Societies has always formed an important 
plank in out programme of beneficent activities in our Stntes^ 1 am 
confident that any further improvement In the cnnditionB of our rural 
population, to ensure for them '"better agriculture^ better business, and 
better living,” will have ouf willing support- 

Your Excellency, we haip^e also listened with interest to the conclusions 
arrived at by the last Assembly of the Lrague to r^uce artnamentx. We 
welcome that as a step in the right directioa But it appears to us that w 
f/'tf/'ft^flrmetcly by reducing macbinC'guns in Europe and n'atships 
in the Pacific- In order to actuevc that ideal we must attack not only the 
insiruments of war but also the caus« of vrar. These involve—as Lord 
Ball our once remarked—moral disarmainenl, adjustment of relations 
between capital and laboufi and better understanding between the Eosterni 
and tVeaiem nations. We hope and trust that condnual attention to iheM 
aspects of the probleirif along with the limitations of armaments, will 
efiectivcly ensure world peace. 

Your Excellency I I am sure our friends of British India will join us in 
congratulating His Highness the Nawab of Palanimr for the manner he 
pressed the claim of India's sotia for participation in the Executive Staff of 
the League, and for his graceful and dignified reference to the suspicion 
which now existSt even though unfounded, that **the League is an instru¬ 
ment for perpetuating the hegemony of the races which lire of European 
origin over the other races." And I repeat what I was privileged to remark 
elsewhere, that India, like other great Oriental countries^ is a mother- 
countryt and would ultimately judge the utility of the League by its con¬ 
tribution towards equitably solving the problem of ImmigfaUon. The 
ttealment of our countrymen abroad is a matter of common concern both 
to British India and the Indian States, and we have watched wiEh apprecia¬ 
tion Your Excellency's efforts to secure an equitable solution of this knotty 
problein* We hope and trust that the L^ue wtH find it pos;sible to 
address itself effectively to this matter. 

Your Excellency, the statesmanghip of my gifted friend and brother* His 
Highness of PaJanpur, richly entitled him* as our representative, to sit with 
the rest of the world's representatives^ By his dignified* graceful, and 
courageous expression of our view-point he has justified his selectioiii We 
all appreciate and thank him for his good work at Geneva, and for cotiCrib* 
uting towards that better understanding between the best of the East and 
the best of the West which is niir cherished ideal- Wiih these rermirka I 
have great pleasure in proporing a vote of thanks to His Highness of 
Pakinpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): Your 
Excellency, Your Highnesses,—It givea me great pleasure to- second the 
Resolution of thanks to His Highness the Nawmbof Palonpur which has 
been so ably moved fay His Highness the Chancellor- We in this Chamber 
are grateful for the opportunity which the assodarion of one of our Order 
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with iht IddLan Delegatioo to the League of Nationi offered us of inking 
known to the world the ejtistcnco of the Indum States aa a poUticaJly 
separate part of India, The Ruling Pdnee who is called upon to discharge 
this responsible duty is in a very real sense the repitsentativn of our O^eri 
and the eyes of the delegateg of many nations are fi%€d upon him. From 
the interesting report which we have henrdt we know well that His High- 
uess the Nawab of Palanpur has wortbdy upheld the eacellent uaditions 
handed over by his great predecessors- The Indian Princes hsw year by 
year been privileged to take a prominent part in the deliberations of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations: and 1 think we all of us owe a dt^t 
of gratitude to His Highness of Palanpur for the work he bas done- With 
these words 1 have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy i Your Highness would perhaps pentut 
tne to say a word or two, by way of identlTyiiig myself with the mover and 
the seconder, nf an expression of gratitude to His Highne^ the Nawab of 
Falanpur, who has given us, 1 think p a valuable and detailed report, not 
only of bis activities but also of those of the Assembly in which he took 
part on behalf of India. Those of us who have had an oppoitunity of 
reading his speeches wilh I think, agw that in those 3pe<5ches worthily 
maintained the standard of contributiDn to which the representatires drawn 
from Your Highnesses' Order who preceded him have accustomed the 
Assembly of the E.eague of Nations, and I am particularly grateful to him 
for having in his own way pressed the claim that has been constantly 
pressed from other quarters that, as time goes on, the represenuHon of 
India in the Secretariat of the League should, as Hia Highness the Cl^- 
cellor said, gradually approvimate more closely to the size of the contriha- 
rion that India mokes to the League's finince. But, as anyone who bos 
been to Geneva knows, speeches anc not everythlngp and I have no- doubt 
that His Highness will agree with me that a great deal of the most valuable 
work in Geneva is done both in informal consultatioos on coinroittees and 
in the day4o-day social intercourse between representatives of different 
nations. All that 1 have beatd of the manner in which His Highness has 
discharged his responsibility as our representative leads me to congratulite 
myself that 1 was able to overcotoe his original reluctance to allow himself 
to be nominated. I will now hnaUy put to Your Highnesses the vote of 
th^ks that has been ppposed by the Chancellor and seconded by His 
Highness of Dewas (Senior). 

(The Chamber sigtiiffed its approval.) 

Hjs Excellency the Viceroy: The resolution is carried unanimously. 

His Highness the Nawas of Palakpur: I feel deeply gratc^l to 
Your Excellency for the kind words in which my work has b^n appreciated 
I had all along felt myself handicapped for the proper discharge of the 
icsponsibilitiea $md duties connected with this mission. In the face of 
this fact I highly value such a kind rtfertnee by Your Excellency, which 
gives me great encouragemeoL i am equally gmteM and express my deep 
thanks and sincere gratitude to Your Highnesses for your generous recog¬ 
nition of wbat Little 1 was able to do at the meetiogs of the League of 
Nations. 
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LITERARY SECTION 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

A. RECENT WORKS ON POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
{Rivitwed iy A. L. SAurfUKuSj C.s,l) 

I, The British Crowsi asdihe Ikdian States* {P- S. King and Sm.) 

EDA. 6d. net 

TKig statement of th^ of the tndiftn Fririoes prepared bf the Direc- 
toiate of their Chamber for ipbmEssioii loSir Haicoyirt Butler's Committee 
should be read by all aiutioiis to appreciate the circumfitadce* that have 
called forth the appo'mtmau of that Comnuttee. The enquiiy in quealioa^ 
though necessarily mtersecting with, is mdependent of the matters filing 
to be emmintd by the Indiati Statutory CommLssioo, Its genesis is folly 
cicplaincd in the very able foreword prefaced by Mr* Rusbbrook ^ViLllims 
to the geoeral argument« which we were able to publish in Julyt 
The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes first put forward a 
request for an impartial enquiry into the whole relationship between the 
Pnnccs of India and the Paramount Power* That Committee reprwnts 
more than tbree^fourLhs of the SlAtts who are members of tbe Chamber in 
their own rtghtf and an eqoai proportion of the States not individuaily 
repmented. Etto the States outside the Standing Committee have 
expressed general agreement with its diagnosis of the situation. This 
book, therefore^ speaks with practically complete authority on behalf of 
the rulers of the seventy millions of the Indian States. 

This case comprises twn main headings t lirstiyp the States have no 
voice in the detetmination of AU^ndia policy; thus they are tased, some¬ 
times rather heavily taxed, by import duties and otherwise; they rosy be 
closely afected by railway, irrigation, or other schemes in which they have 
no voice ^ Secondly, th^e is no tmpaxliBl tiibuDol to decide disputes 
between themselves and British Indiii so that the Government of India is 
somelimea both party and judge; there is a tendency for Political Odkets 
to ovemde not only the wishes of Princes but ewo rights asserted under 
treaty. This case is brought out with great force and deamesv arid the 
statement ts never overloaded with irrdevaxit matter. It is a masterly 
arguincDi* 

The constitutional problem may be looked upon from another point of 
view. Do the chiefs negotiate with the British Government as equal coh' 
tracting powm? Have they full poweis of sovcfeignly except in so far as they 
have ceded rights to their overlord* or do they merely exercise the powers 
the latter has del^atcd or relinquished to them? Their case rests. 
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ow lh€ foTiiift' hypothesis. But the latter was affirmed 
with great emphasis by that distinguished lawyer and Viceimy^ Lord 
Reading, in his cprrespondciice with ihe Nizam in 19*5 and 19 a*. " The 

Sovereignty of the British Crown/* he wrote* ** is supreme In India, and 
therefore no niler of an Indian Sute can justifiably claim to u^ttale with 
the British Govemmcrtt on an equal focstiog. Its supremacy la not based 
only upon treaties and engagements^ but exists independently of them^ 
This is very diderent from the attitude taken up by the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber^ 

These things He on the knees of the gods—that is, of Sir Harcourt 
Butler's Committee- But we moit nut omk to note that a meeting in 
Bombay in March, 1918. of rulers and represeatadres of States carried 
unanimously a senM of tesolniions expressive of the highest governing 
ideals* of zeal for the interests of their people and of India, and of loyalty 
to the Crown and attachment to the Empire- No differentes of political 
opinion w^ken the public confidence that such is the aim of the Princetr 

MemdrakOuh or the Iwpiaw States Picople. {Pogna: Afya 
£A$(sAan /Vfjf.) Rs^ to* 

3. FR0Bt*£MS or INDIAN StateS- By G. R* Abhyankar, (Poona: Arya 

Ri S- 

Whatevei the merita of the first-miined memoranduiiij it mtist not be 
estimated on the same plane as the book published on behalf of the 
Chamber of Princes- The demands^ of the Indian States people are 
stated as eleven in number h and amount to this—-that the rulers of such 
States should forthwith be induced or constrained by the Pufaraount 
Power to establish -“tesponsible government*” ConsidEiabte labour has 
gone to the composilion of this volume, and ideas not without merit may be 
gleaned here and there* From letters from and to the Butler Committee it 
may be gathered that the ** General Secretary of the All India Slates Peoples 
Conference^ is Professor G. R^ AbHyankar of Poona, Professor Abhyankar 
19 a copious journalistic writer, and in the s«Mod of these books. " Problems 
of Indian States,^ he has collected and reprinted a mass of hU contributions 
to the Indian Press for some years back- Except that they all deal with 
Indian States^ there is no special connection or line of argument. 

4. Iniha th the CatrctnLi- By C. 3 . Ranga Iyer. si.t*A. {Sdn^n and 

Mt. Ranga Iyer holds a very high place among lEidtan political writers 
of the present day for ability, insight and literary expression.. His reply to 
Miss Mayo's " Mother India'* was much the most effective, largely because 
he managed to keep bis temper In this review of the Indian political 
situation he is at his best. It would be hard tn improve on his irouKsal 
treatment of the eaelusion of Indians from Sir John BtmoD*s Cornmission. 
A Commission appointed to consider how to reconcile the growing Indian 
spirit of nationality with admiTiistratiTe efficiency and the British connection 
should obfCouily have constsled largely, sf not principally, of leading 
Indians, with a European repreaenration of official, military and commercial 
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experience and An infusion of the Colonial Governor type. It had not a 
single one of these demeniB* The reasons offered do not bear ejcuninntiop. 
They are, that aa the Commissioa has to report to Parliament it must be 
compKised of Members of Parliament, that there are fio many kinds of 
Indians that they cannot all be representedt that they will be represented 
in an indirect and subsidiary way^ and| finally, that it matters very Little who 
the Commission are or what they say. The 1 a^ was, in the upshot, the 
real reason. ^Er+ Baldwin's wqtcLs, quoted on pp. £Op Sz^ are, its usual 
with him« lofty and eloquent, but when analysed that is all they amount to. 
Mr. Ranga ly^ is a trenchant critic, but hb task is almost too easy. 

His eKamin^ioti of the differences between Moderates and Extremists 
is a good one, and worthy of study by European readers who are apt to 
regard such parties as all tarred with the same brush. He is fairer to the 
British authorities than most Indian writers of hts way of thinkinfi though 
even be is not absolutely fair* In his Chapter XIV., beaded '^Communal 
Glasses^ be treats the HLadu-MussaliDan feud as largely the £iiilL of 
the British Government, an imputation entirely without justification. It is 
true that such disputes are markedly leas bi the Indian StateSg but that is 
not because their governments are indianp but because they Bie despotic. 
If the MuEsalmans of Kashmir or the Hindus of Hyderabad were granted 
a measure of poLiUcal power, there would be pienq^of such disputes. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer says communal electorates are no remedy. That may be true, 
but an ineffective remedy is not the source of the disease. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer rightly puts his liDger on racial estrangement^ the growing 
anti-Bnttsh feelingn as the danger in the path. Here he writes generously 
as well AS truly. It is a matter on which ParliamentAiy Commissions can 
do little. It is the responsibility of eveiy man and wocaan in the cotn- 
munities concerned. 

An index would have been useful There Is one other defect in the 
otherwise excellent production of the book—that b, that it b sometimes 
hard to tell what U the authorns own and what Is qiiotatiom 

5^ InniA OK Trial. By J. E. Woolacoti, {Afamii/ann) los- net 

Mr. Woolaeoit gives us the other side of the shield. His is an eKceUent 
presenunent of a soiuewhaL familiar ease. The people of India were alway? 
steeped in misery before the rise of the British power. That people consists 
in the mass of peacefn!, contented peasants and workers who prefer British 
rule to any other, while the upper classes can be divided between aristo¬ 
cratic warriors devoted to the British throne and talkm who appear only 
TO want power. To the latter classes foolish British politicians persist in 
sunrcndciine power. The book is a useful contribution on its own linei. 
The author's final conclusion that India's association with the British Empire 
must be maintained is one which no responsible politician can dispute. 

6. iMOiA; The New Phase. By Sir Stanley Reed, jeL, e.ee.| u..tJ.p 
and P. R. CadeJI, c.s.i,, C-LE. A/tan amt Co] 3s. M. net. 

This review of the present political and econamk situation in India is^ 
Bi might be expected from the standing and diatitictioii of its authors, an 
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admirable stud)" murbed by d6cp thought aod olear exp^e^ioo. The 
iimiutioii^ imposed by tbe frame of the series^ the AVesttqicisler Libraryp 
of wtiicb thi3 book forms & part, have prevetited theio^ they expUin, from 
setting forth their statemeots and couelustoiis as fully as might hare been 
deaiiabk. On the wholc^ it is hardly a foatter for regrot; undue qoncibe 
ness is seidotu a fault m present-day writers about India. 

The authors begin by ogtlming the coostiturional system» called 
“Reformed,'* enacted in 1919 on the advice of the then Viceroy and 
Secretary of State^ It does not speak well for the geneTal knowledge of 
political history in this country that dyarchy should so often be regarded as 
a novel and doctrinaire expcnEOcoL It is the oldest form of government 
after that of sheer force; it has often mastered and replaced the latter with 
at least temporary success^ as in the Holy Roman Empire and 10 the case 
of our own FarUainent The BTitisb nile in India started as a dyarchy 
when the Mogul ruler conceded to th€ East India Company the ditt'ani 
or ^^transferred subjects^" retaining for himself the /aitjdaHt the equivalent 
of our “ reserved subjectSi^' It would be a strange i;roincidence if it ended 
with the roles revecsed^ 

The new constitution met with misfortunes from the Brsh the fmancial 
crisis of 1919^ the Afghan war and the unrest in the Muhamnmdirn worldp 
fnr none of which were India or its Government responsible. It has even 
been suggeited that dyarchy suSered in the eyes of the less-instmctcd In dian 
public by the identification of the name with that of a distingubhed but 
unpopular soldlet* But our authors do not^ like Balbu^ consider that it is 
all up with the Commonwealth. They profess a sturdy hopefulness, to 
which one is glad to rspond- Their iritidsm of the new legisktors is well 
founded« These seem to have no idea of consulting or representing their 
constituents or of judging measures on their ments. Indeed^ they are 
sometimes found advancing proposals to which the opinion of thdr public 
is violently op|>osedr so as to place Government in the dlkcnnia of being 
unprogressive or unpopular:^ as in the cases of the age of cop^nl or the 
elevation of the untouchables. The authors have some hankering after a 
system of secefndary election which» like all! schemes of the kfod, never 
works in times of suess- One mistake, and that a serious one^ in coonec- 
tion with the new constitution, was the promise of revision, now being 
implemented by Sir John Simon. An undertaking to alter what is not 
approved of is bound to call forth expressions of di^approvaL 

The question of the Indian States has, perhaps somewhat illogically, 
been referred to an independent commisttom If the position of 
those States is an argument against Indian Sw&r&j\ it is also an 
argument b favour of provinciaJ autonomy, at least on non'reprefentatjye 
lines^ The author? rightly insist on treating this question as on integral 
part of the general Indian problem. It is also inter woven with the question 
of defence. An army partly British in pdrsd^Hn^i and wholly British in 
control and organiialion is indispensable, especialJy in view of the attitude 
of the present rulers of Russra, but it cannot be subordinated to an Indian 
representative assembly. But the problem is not insolubJe., If the Indian 
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diany of which arc of gTcal waiHke capacity^ can &i hiio an Inndian 
army system, still more could an Indian prorince- 

The internal questions of a^cnlturft^ minuractufes, education and the 
like, are reviewed by the authors in the light of Indian political devdop- 
ment^ They cnuiDtmie four objects as specially to be kept in view- 
universal primary education* self-dereoce» economic improvementj and 
the more courageous use of legislation for the assUumce of social reform i 
with the first three^ at any rate, no one need quarrel. Their concluding 
words aie worth quoting" We have a hard thing; to do; it will be made 
easier if we try to understand it and to understand the standpoint of our 
Indian fellow-dtLrena." To that end they have made a valuable 
contribution. 


B. mDI^VN HISTORY 

1, A CALENtJAft or THE CotniT Mijnrres, etc., of the East India 
C owi’AHV, i66S-r6yo* By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury^ with an Intro- 
dudion and Motes by Sir WiUiam Foster, c-i.E. Published under the 
patronage of His Majesty^s Secretary of State for India. (C/rfFeaffewi 
Pna.) 

^ StR RtCHARD TEMPtE^ Baet.) 

A Calendar of Court Minutes of the East India Company is, like a 
dictionaryp fine confined readingt yet it can be made m skilled bands 
to throw a peculiarly vivid light on the life of bygone days. Sir William 
Foster's introduction to these instalraenfcj, compiled with exceptional skill 
by Mas B, Sainsbury, r^ularly published by the India Office at inter- 
vilSi is a strong instimce ki point- The latest of these handsotae volinneSj 
that for covers only three year* of the mid'Seventuenth century— 

three yeaiSi too^ with nothing particularly spcclaculaj or exciting in them— 
just quiet progress without the war or rebellion or pkgue or fire, which so 
greatly disturbed other triennial periods about that lime. And yet* by diving 
into the carefully arranged matter with the guidance of Sir William*? remarks 
the student can how very much alive the actors were and how seriously 
they took the troubles of their day according to their lights. 

Thus, In July, i66gi the Company's Accountant-General, Jeremy 
SambrookCi who had been in their service sucty years, committed suicide. 
This was fiot an event of general impottonce, but it must hive caused 
a great sen^tioD in a considerable sodety: so old a public servant in so 
responsible a position. There ia naturally much reference to him in the 
Court MinmeSj for such an official would require the Court's instructions 
constantly On many matters, but there is tiothing to show directly why he 
should have committed suicide, and, tuotcover, bis salary was high for the 
period* j£‘^io. He must, however^ have been lax wflh his balances—as 
such officials frequently were at that p^od—for he was hauled over the 
coals for it in April, and again in May, On July i he hanged 

himself, and all the norioe wc find in the Minutes of such an event is on 
July Jt "John Harbert is chosen Accountant in the room of Jeremy 
Sambrooke* deceased, his salary to be according to his desettSi^^ It may 
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be that the cnitse of the appatent callotistiest »as a general desite to httsb 
the (natter up,as saicide was then a sericms offence, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that it is still a legal crime in EngLuid. 

To return to public matters. As usual at dun time, there were many 
negotkrions in th^ three years, ibeS-teyj, between the Englisb and the 
Dutch in regard to their respective East India Companies. The Dutch 
WOT rapidly acquiring a monopoly of Eastern conntiOTc, and this naturally 
did not suit the English traders. The East India Company accordingly 
made a strong eUbit to get the Dutch authorities to a Low them to compete, 
using the English Ambassador, Sir William Temple, for the purpose. The 
n^otiations came to nothing because Charles H. in 1670 threw in his lot 
with the Fieocb and concluded with Louts XIV. the Secret Treaty of 
Dover, atid this caused the withdrawal of Sir William Temple from the 
Netherlands. But the interesting point for the student in these protracted 
piooeedmgs is to tjote that the East India Company were using, with the 
Dutch in their own behalf for leave to “ interiope,'’ the veiy arguments 
which they steadily rejected, when applied against themselves by the 
Scotch and many other “freetraders^ at that period in England. The 
whole situation therefore becomes an illuminating study in human nature. 

Though the Company was carrying on negotiations with the Dutch, 
advantage was taken of Lord Sandwich's successful treaty with Spain to 
improve its trade in the East and with the Portuguese at Macaa Further, 
the Company also took special steps to push the trade in silk id Bengal, 
and we thus see that is all such matters the Directors were wide awaken 
All the white, too, there was the aftermath of the disturbance caused by 
the rebel Governor of Madras, Sir Edward Winter, who had imprisoned 
the man sent to succeed him, practically in the end with impunity to him- 
This settlement of so violent a quarrel naturally gave much trouble, 
leading to at least one very human inddent, when one Of Winter’s chief 
Supporters, the Rev. Simon Smythe, turned up at a Court meeting to 
explain matters. 

Bombay was then a new possessioa, and its affairs occupied a great deal 
^ the East India Company's attention in a manner that is of the highest 
interest to those concerned in Jearning ail that is to be known regarding 
the b^nnings of administration and business there. Among many other 
things it is casually remarked in a ilinutedated January, i6d8: “There 
ate about 115 Englishmen on the island, and it would be convenient if 
about 40 women were sent by the Company's first ships to live there." 
Then in Decemb^ we read; '* Women or maidservants going to Bombay 
are not to be obliged to remain with their employers over a year from the 
tame of their arrival, and if they marry an Englishman within the said year, 
with the consent of the Governor and Council, they are to have their 
liberty, and th^ hnshand is not to give their employer any consideration 
fw their time." In the same month there is a report by a Committee 
about Bombay, suggesting that “twenty wo men or maids related to soldiers 
or others, of sober and civil lives, might be sent at the Company’s expense," 
bm Xhej were not to marry Portuguese or any other foreigner or anyone 
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but a Pitstestant. In Febraair, 16691 it ordained tbit they were to 
hiw proper cabin room on the way out- Bui these women were not 
always fortunate, for two widows of soldiers applied as paupers for help in 
1669. In these formal entries we see the b^innings of the supply of wivM 
to the men serving in. India, a system that was so prominent a featuie in 
the life of succeediog jeats. 

SI, Helena was then under the East India Company’s oontrol, and m 
Eyeccmber, 1669, i< appointed a new Governor, Captain Richard Cotiyi 
but there was no ship going there directly, so he had to go to Bantatn and 
disembark at St Helena on the ship's way home. The story is a lesson in 
communication, hot in November, 1670, a new chaplain, the Rev, William 
Notes, was luckier, for he got a direct ship. 

Lastly, there is a good deal in these .Minutes about the great case, 
which so troubled the two Houses of Parliameni at that period—Skinner 
wnut the East India Company. Skinner, in March, 1670, woo his case in 
the House of Lords, which had taken it up at im/w, and got damages. 
The Company immediately appealed to the Commons, and a great fight 
as to privilege turned on the right of the Ijsrds to determine a cause that 
had not been before the ordinary courts. This was fought out with extra¬ 
ordinary acfimony on both sides, and some queer thin^ happened. The 
fight had beetv going on for about two yean when in February, 167^ 
Charles II- intervened with eflect, and both sides agreed to drop their 
disputes and erase aU records of them in their Joumals. njus ended a 
very notable disagreement between the two Houses with a victory for the 
Commons, for the Lords have never since asserted a claim to original 
jurisdiction. Poor Skinner was left out in the cold, though he repeatedly 
made efforts to recover his money till he died. 

Such ia the merest outline is an account of three “uneventful yearn 
of the East India Coaipany'a life as recorded in the work under notice, 
and readers must turn 10 the work itself for detailed information on 
hundreds of points of intereat. But he will not find It easy to get exactly 
what be wants quickly in spite of the ealraordinaty accuracy of the printing 
and the proof reading bestowed 00 it, and the ample and again extra- 
ordinarily accurate indei. __ _ 

2. Hl^ORY OF PALtAVAS OF KanchIs By Ri Gopalan™ Edited with 
introduction and notes by S. Khrishnaswarmy Aijangar. {Madras 
Rs. 5 net- _ 

The author has compiled a very able book on the Pallavos, and ^ 
undoubtedly added considerably to our knowledge of this South Indian 
race. He has made himself familiar with previous research, both in 
English and in Tamil, and enters into the theories regarding the origin of 
these people by V. A. Smith, L Rice, Jouvtau-Duhreuil, A. Rea, and some 
Indian scholars. References in Prakrit and Sanskrit have beco carefully 
checked and used. Hereafter comes the history proper. A long appendix 
contains a chronological index of Paltava inscription. Professor Krisbna- 
swarmy Aiyangai baa coottlbutcd a very learned introduction and some 
valuable notes at the end. 
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3. SO»E DoCU&IEHTii RttATiKG TO THE RlSE OP THE EHJTCH PoWEE 
i« Cevlon, i6a>')^7o, from the TEAHSLAttOirs of the Inhiah 
OmCE. By P. E. Pieris. (CoJorabo: Zvzat.) 175, 6d. net. 

Dr. Piens is a welMctiown writer of historic books an Ceylon, especially 
the Portuguese and Dutch periods. The present volume consists of a 
colleciion of docoments pertaining to the early period of the Dutch 
occupation of Ceylon, with appropriate oOLes by the editor, who is a serious 
and able student. Dr. Pieris reminds us in his introduction of tweniy-hve 
pages that the Dutdi arrived in that island with the purptsc of driving the 
Portuguese out of that sphere of trade and to substitute their own. The 
trade concessions, which they easily obtained from the King of Ceylon, 
soon gave rise to a desire for wider political power, and the Dutch were; 
after the first struggle, accepted as the protectors against the Portuguese- 
Cradually they became the masters of the island. Dr. Pteris has told bis 
story well in the small space at his disposal, and the documents produced 
should be of great service to the historian of colonial and Asiatic aFairs. 


4, The Couuerce Beween the Komah Ehpire ahd Inwa. By E, H. 

Wanoington. Cffimn/yy/Wss.) 15s.net. 

by M. E. R. Martin.) 

This book throws strong and concentrated light on a subject of great 
interest- The story of early travel to and horn the East along wdl-defiqed 
trade-routes has been dealt with by other writers, but the author of the 
book under review describes in much greater detail than any ptevions 
writer the sea and land routes between Europe and India, while he also 
displays a ccutslderably greater acquaintance with the subject. Adequate 
proof of this is afforded by the eiceUent map inserted in the volume which 
gives both the main land-routes to India and the main routus followed by 
the silk traffic 10 China, while it further shows clearly how greatly the sea¬ 
borne traffic developed as a result of the discovery of the monsoooa. 
Both the ancient and modem names of countries and towns ate given in 
the map. The first part of the book deals with the commerce between 
Rome and Indid' from the reign of Augustus to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius. The author has wisely limited his work to the description of the 
trade to that period. A complete history of the commerce between the 
East and tt^cst could not have been compressed into one volume, and this 
the author has purposely avoided attempting to do, Mr. Warniingtoti 
makes an interesting statement which he considers still applies to trade 
conditions with India. He says that even in Roman times the flow of 
commerce from the East always exceeded that from Europe eastwards. 
The value of the goods received by the Romans was paiil in coin not in 
products, and this accounts for the large amount of Roman money found 
in many ports of India. The discovery of the monsoons and the important 
part they played in the development of the trade-routes are now buried in 
the past; whether history will repeat itself and the air-services find valuable 
assistance from the tiade-wtnds only the future will reveal. 

In Pan IL the author describes in detail the nature of the goods exported 
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fTDni Rome to Indm, as wdl m of thc« received m exchiuige—the lattisf 
including ftninial and plunt products^ nunetals, And prcciotifi stones- The 
export tilde frem Rome was eatircly sea-borne, and it is curious to find 
that in put it consisted of slaves^ who were imported into Italy from India- 
The slaves Uiken from Rome were intended as presents to the Indian 
pridoes, or were considered specially selected merchandise- 

The veiy foil notes in Part Tl. prove how carefully Mr- Warmington has 
verified hss facta. They afford most valuable data to those desirous of 
pursuing their researches along the same lines* He has also added a list 
of the abbreviations employed In the notes^ by the use of which he has 
avoided much unnecessary repctirioiii 


C- RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

1, Cnaj^riANiTY AND THE Goversmekt OF IjiDiA- B| Arthur Mayhew. 

Ci-E. [Mder Ci&ycr*) i as, fid* net. 

(J^czitLLvdfy F. H. BrOWts, c.lU*) 

Mr- Arthur May hew, formerly Director of Public Instruction in the 
Central Provinces, and now a Master at Eton, here follows his valuable 
study of "^British Educational Polity In India,” published in 1916, by 
whai is dottribed in the subtitle as ‘‘an examination of the Christian 
forces at work in the admifiistration of Indla^ and of the inticuat relations 
of the British Government imd ChristiAn missioua” from 1600 to our own 
day. The work goes a good way to fill a notable gap in the entical litera¬ 
ture of British administmion in India» for it traces the mutations through 
which the policy of neutrality in matters of religion, accompanied by fair^ 
ness toward miRsionary enterprise, was at last shaped- \Vhile not sufh- 
cieutly documented aud complete to leave no room for a more thorot^h 
and systematic invKtigaliou, the book well serrea its purpose of providing 
material for some broad general cooclustous- The note of irony h^ and 
there lapses into fiippancy, and now and again a striving after brilliance 
leaves a sentence with little or no meaning- But in general Mr. Mayhew 
writes with a grace of style and a m^tery of facts which are most attractive. 

Throughout the story Mr- Mayhew duly recognizes the femukable con¬ 
tribution made to the social, mleUectual aud moral pr<^[Tess of India by 
missionary enterprise and devotion. Carey, Hcber, Wilson and Duff are 
depicted not only as great missionaries but as men of vision and statesman¬ 
ship. Mr. Mayhew condemuH the timidity of the East India Company in 
excluding misaionaries from their territories until compelled by the pressure 
of public opinion at Home to admit tbem, and the reluctance with which 
any substantial provision was made for the spiritual needs of the British. 
Mtvices, civil and military* The Hindu aud Muhammadan coramiinitjes, 
as he writes, were accustomed to rulers who took care that there should be 
no misundentanding of their own religious beUcTs* Indians found it msIct 
to respect the GovcmmcEt when it made decent provision for its own 
religion from 1835 onwards- Such provision showed the British adminis' 
tratora to be not only strong and resolniep but also human and generous. 
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“and these are characteristics dear to the Indian world." Mr. May hew 
has scant patience with the ttieligiiiiis outlook of the British ccminunity in 
India at certain periods- It encouraged the cattytng of the policy of 
neutniity to such extreme lengths as to htur the distinction between wbal 
might be done by a supporter of misriouiify enterprise in his offictal and in 
bis private capacity. 

Mr. Mayhew shares the opioion of John Lawrence quoted on the title- 
page, that “Christian things done in a Christian way will never alienate 
the heathen.” It was concealment of, or an apologetic attitude regarding, 
n Oiiistian outlook which, in old days, aroused Indian suspicions of overt 
designs. Air. Ma>'hcw does not hesitate to fonnutate the conclusion that 
the British Government of India has earned the title of Christian by the 
character of its activities, "which have progressively displayed qualities 
emphuized the Christian feith. and still more by the essentially Chris¬ 
tian vigour and hopefulness that have inspired them.'’ Though he says 
little of the noteworthy absorption by the educated classes of Christian 
ethics, he shows due recognition of this feature of the Indian situation by 
^e remark that there is not the smallest reason to anticipate any antagon- 
ism to Christian mission work or interference therewith as an outcome of 
oonstltuiional changes. The Indian Christian has established bis position 
in Indian society. "Thanks largely to bis hrmnesa and the wisdom of our 
missionanea, Christianity is no longer viewed as a Western and exotic 
pknt." Mr. May haw's study is the mote valuable since it is inspired by 
that hope for, and confidence in, moral and spiritual progress b India, as 
®i®®*hefe, which is of the essence of the Christian faith. 

a. The Path op PORmr. Being a translation of Buddbaghosa's “ Visud- 
dhimagga." By Maung Tin, (Oxford: Vki'vtrstfy los, net- 

It is indeed a pleasure to note that the translation of the Buddhist 
Scriptures makes study progress, and the present volume forms ffo, ry cf 
the Translation Series of the Pali Text Society, The original has been 
edited several times and in 1930 was issued the text by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
Professor Maung Tin of Rangoon, a well-known scholar of Pali, has now 
translated the second volume on Coocentralion, and continued therein his 
coDseientious work. All students of Buddhism, including those in Ceylon 
and Japan where Buddhaghosa is greatly revered and read, will be grateful 
to Professor Maung Tin for the completion of this difficult piece of work- 

^ Relic io» and Customs. By 

S. D. Bhaiucha. Third edition revised and enlarged (Bombay; 
Tarafi&rtvala^'j 

The firm of Taraporevala is in the front rank of the large Indian 
publishing fims, and most of the books issued by them have gained a 
wide reputation. The fact that the volume before us is the third edition 
(since 1893) speaks highly of the importance of the subject Dr. J. J, 
Modi, the great Parsoe scholar, has contributed an introduction. The 
book is beautifuUy printed, and is certainly one of the best that we have 
seen from any Indian Press. The “ Brief Sketch ” » rather short, contain- 
rng eighty-three pages only, but the valuable Appendices comprise another 
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hundred pages. This is a short but at the sanie time A very dcm account 
gf the chief elements of the TdigiDn of Zoroaster which can be strongly 
recommetided to all students. 


D. INPJAN ECONOMICS 

1, Punjab ViLtAcaSuBVEVS. L—GAOcaaB hava- (Lahore: Cot/W 

Miliary 

{Rtpiewcd hjf SiH Richard Bujin, c.s.1.} 

This economic survey of a village in the Amritsar District, made by Mr, 

S. Gian Singh under the supervision of Mr. C- M. King, c-S-l, c,le., 
Financia] Commissioner of the Punjab, is a valuable product of the Board 
of Economic Enquiry. In its detail and wealth of corroborating statistics 
it shows a great advance on the studies of South Indian villages published 
ten years earlier by the Unii’crsity of Madias. While no single village tan 
be taken as typical of mote than a particular tract, the student of economics 
can learn here much of the strength and weakness of the Indian peasant, 
and especially how the Hindu Jat of the Punjab maintains a sturdy 
independence. Methods of agriculturE, the system of land tenures, the 
land revenue, debt, sales of land and prices obtained, marketing of produce, 
yields and expenses of cultivation, and consumption of foodstuffs are all 
ideq^tely escaminddH 

The pessimist who believes that British rule is ruining India will find it 
hard to explain away the facts that in this viUage at any rate debt la 
decreasing and the value of land is rising. The first effect of the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act was to reduce prices, but when new conditions 
were understood substantial rises occurred, helped tn this village by an 
metension of hrigation. An examination of the incidence onand revenue 
shows that in a certain year the crop of sugar-cane would have been 
sufficient to meet the whole of the land revenue and cesses, the cotton 
would have met this with a margin of 6o per cent., and the wheat with a 
margin of So per cent. 

Of the sturdy uprightness of the peasant two examples may be quoted. 
One is the honesty of dealings with w ater, the internal distiihutlon of which 
within the village is left to the cultivators. 1'he second is that ihou^ a 
substantial area is cultivated by tenants, none of whom has any written 
lease, litigation is almost unknown. 

The village is purely agricultural, and spinning, waving, tanning and 
leather work, and rough carpentry are the only industries; they merely 
supply local needs. It should not be infened from the fact that there are 
more goldsmiths than tailors that the inhabitants live in luxury. 

An inieiesting table shows the average working hours throughout the 
year and illustrates the difficulty of prescribing a uniform day for the 
agriculturist. During the slackest time of the year in the latter part of 
July a couple of hours a day are sufficient, while in the end of May a man 
is employed for mnne than ten hours, 

11 must not be supposed that the book lecords only favourable items. 
The entire absence of adequate medical treatment on the spot, and the 
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nsnal iasaniury coiiditions pcoduce heavy moruiitjr and much soOeting, 
Educaiion is back ward, espedaliy among the Jower castes, though there 
are signs of advance, cspeciaJly in the case of temporary emigranifi to 
towns. Nobody from the village has e^er obtained a higher standard than 
nutiiculation and no Jat has even reached that stage- 


3. IimiAH Economics. Being a comprehensive and critical survey of 
the economicptoblems of India. Vol II. {Bombay: 

Rs+ 5.4 nel. 

•^e authors had intended to put their theories on economics before 
University students, They were evtreracly modest in their claim. After 
reading the second volume, now concluded, we do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that this work should be studied by a wide circle of students 
of economics ] in fact, it should be placed among the standard books. It 
15 pleasing to note that the authors adhere striedy to their subject and do 
nDt enter Into the arena politics- 

The new volume dfciis chapter by chapter with Industriah'zation, Indian 
Industnes Old and New, Industrial Labour, Legislation and Welfare, 
Some thirty pages refer to Poverty in India, then comes a chapter on the 
vanous forms of Transport, one on Trade of India, external and interoal, 
on Cui^icy and Exchange, Finance, Taxation, and Unemployment, 

It will be seen that tire sunfCy is pretty comprehensive and it is also 
pajiutaking. Moreover* it avoids extravagances- 

3. Feperal Finance in Inoia. By K. T. Shah. (Bombay 1 Tar,f 

Rs* 6 net- 

Professor K. T, Shah is a voluminous writer on Indian economics, and 
his work - Sixty Years of Indian Finance'’ has enjoyed a great reputation 
even outside Indiit The present volume is one of six lectures deJivered 
at Patna Univetsity last year, which have for their subjects: Oeneral 
Principles of Federal Fiance, its Evolution, a Review of Public Revenues 
and Expenditure in British India, and Econnmic Relations with th« Indian 
States, and finally one on Financial Organizatjon and National Devalop- 
menL The book is not addressed so much to the expert as to the intcUf- 
gent public, and for this reason statistics have been limited to the minimum. 
Professor Shah, therefore, has not so much put forward dehniiesuggestioos, 
as given a clear exposition of this difficult subject 

4. The Co-operative Movement in India. A comparative study. By 

J* L- Rainc- (Bombay; TuraportraSa.) Rs. 3 net 
In order to advance the co-operative movement, Mr, Raine has visited 
the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay. Madras, and the United Provinces, and 
appears to have made a thorongh study of his subject. He comes to the 
conclusion that, although great progress hu been made for the betterment 
of the depressed classes, further extension ia necessary in order to bring it 
to permanent success. ® 
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FAR EAST 

A Short Hmottv or China. By Edwurd Thonias iVTUbujjs, ii.A., 
LL,D„ of ibe UaivdSity of California. {^Harper Bros^') ids, net 
by BttiOAOiKtL-G^KBkJht C- D- BaucEi di.£-) 

^'The superiority complex of the Chmcse Induced long isolation and 
success in dealing with their feeble neighbours made rational intercouTse 
with the European impossible. This Chinese ampgaoce bemayed them 
into a conflict with nations with whose strength they were unacquainted, 
and brought humilLitiug defeat and the imposition upon then- country of 
an inferior political status whck they were Impotent to resist but which 
has rankled ever since in their breasts/" 

In these few lines is to be found the keynote to Chrn«e hUtnry ever 
since the atrivai of the FortuguesCp the advance guard of the Western inva- 
sion, in the Bijcteeritb century. 

To compress the history df over four thousand years into six hundred 
pages is a stupendous task. How many thousands of books^ learned and 
unlearned, have not already endeavoured to record these hoary periods I 
There ate Chinese histories, Chinese classics, not to iDeudon commen 
taries in numerable upon every one of the originals. What to leave cut is 
the test of success in such a bislory as this. Professor T. Williams is to 
be congratulated upon his discrimination. 

The author, as be teBs us ia the preface to his bookt bss to a certain 
exteut followed the example of one of the best known Chinese histories. 
*<The "Shu King* or ^Classic of History/^ writes Professor Williants, 
'* does not purport to give a continuous history of ancient China. It is a 
collection of documents that have preserved valuable fragments of that 
history, and which describe the cbanLcter and relate some of the deeds of 
ancient worthies/' 

The author of the book under review has divided his history into periods* 
each of which he tells the reader is marked by some oveishadowing event 
or distinguishiDg feature that has profoundly aBected the lives of the people, 
modified thett social institutions^ induenced their superstitions* or created 
some new fashion in art or literature. 

What more can any lover of history ask for ? 

Tn these days of modem research and higher criddsm few readers arc 
prepared to spend time over aocient socalied history. Much of what our 
immediate forebea/s accepted as gospel truth the present generation knows 
to be at least allegory* at worst the inventive imagination of prhnirive 
writeis and enthusfasLs. Today the wheat roust be carefully sifted from 
the chaff before, mental foodt if will receive any attention wbatsMtetp 
On the other hand, well written adthentfeated history* both that of earlier 
and later civilizations* has* probably, nex^er been more eagerly sought after. 

Professor Williams has thought fit to give the larger share of his history 
—thirteed chapters out of twenty-one—to recent events in Chidm In this^ 
no doubtj he is wist For one reader who is interested in the remate 
periods of the Chou. Han, or Tang the Golden Age **) Dynasties^ there 
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are a dozen who would, IT they collide acquire accurate knowledge of 
modem Chkia^ its immediate pastf iti pamlovical preseutt and iti unpre¬ 
dictable roture^ Here again the author does hig best to ^pply the want. 

Out of gueh a storehouse of LQ/ormation it is Only po^ble td cali atten¬ 
tion to a very few of the many matters of Inierest Among thes^ hist and 
faremosE to history lovers^ is thaE concerning the origin of the Chinese 
people. In Appendbt IL is set out such evidence as Professor WLlllams 
has thought dt to collects it is weU known, of course that the original 
home of the earliest recorded inhabitantg was situated in the valley of the 
Yellow Rivefi but there are tboset like the present author^ who believe that 
they migrated there. Professor Willianis favours the idea that the Chinese 
came from Central Asia, if not from even further west^ and that between 
their early dviliratioa and that of the Sumerians there Is strong afBnity. 
Be this as it may^ there is no doubt that those earliest representatives were 
fairly well civilfzed^ especially in agricultural methods, and were by no 
means rude savages. Authentic recortls begin rr>w 3300 a.c. Any 
earlier so-called history is hypothetical, and k la of interest to remember 
that Or Lionel Giles places the date when real history may be said to 
commence as about 1122 b.c with the Cbou dynasty. Nor was China 
proper, the eighteen provinces as we know them, unified until as Late as 
331 b.Ct in the time of the tyrant Emperor Shih Huang Ti, the infamous 
burner of “ the Classicsand other books* 

Many other matters of very great interest to readers are aJl dearly and 
concigely dealt with In the accounts of early dyoastiesr These form a 
series of connecting links with modem China, and carry the reader forward 
to what the author lightly describes as **The Dawn of the Modem Era,'" 
Chapter VIIL Then follow two chapters, both full of iaformadon, until 
the reader is mtiodnced to history as it can be recalled hy many still 
Living, Chapter XL From Chapter XI, onwards the clash of two Opposing 
ctvilbadous becouies more and more marked, and is carefully tmt^ and 
explained, never unfairly to China. From the Tai P^log rebellion, which 
might have wrecked the Manchu dynasty eighty years ago, and when 
Nanking figured afi the capital of the T'ieo W'ang Heavenly Xing^) 
until the retUTn there of the present Nationalist Oovemment] each page of 
Chinese history is skilluUy unrolled. 

Of present-day politics the author writ^ from personal and lutimate 
experiencfc Of that wonderful figure Sun Yat Sen be has much to say. 
How or why a man with a proved record such as Professor Willlitins gives 
could ever have reached the pinnacle of fame he did passes understanding. 
Again and again Sun Vat Sen brought hitter misery upon thousands of hia 
fellow-countrymen. Not once but several times did he decline to co-aperote 
with opponents who were prepared to meet his views more than half way^ 
when a unified north and south China might have followed. He was 
raainly responsible for the ineow of Bolshevism: under Borodin and his 
agents. It served his puipose, but it will he long before the country he 
inoculated frees itself from the poisonous virus of communism. Nor, if 
we may accept as genuine the letter to Moscow he wrote on his death-bed, 
did he repent of his action. 
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On the rutaie of China the author U too well inforioed to prophesy. 
" No one,” writa Professor WiUiacis in his Anal chapter, “can say today 
to wbal all the preaent ferment may lead. When the peasant and the 
coolie begin to think polircaJly, will they." he asks, ■■ become the tools of 
demagogues, or will they And a wiser leadership! Of one thing we may 
be atife, whatever the form of govemoieat that may be evolved out of the 
present chaos, the Chinese people will remain—sober, frugal, indnstrioue— 
the foiindation of the states just as in the days of Mencius, and will becoine 
the fotindalion of one reunited natioo." 


Firry VkauS or Romance: and RosEAkCH, or a JUNCtR-WALUiH at 
Laror. By Eh. Charles Hose. {RutfAinton,) 30s, Qet. 

Any Ode speodlng almost a quarter of a century far from home amid 
people of a diSercnt mind and culture should be possessed of some 
inteilectiial curiuiity. He imi^t also find material^ unfamiliar to most 
people, to keep him busy and interested in new suTToundio^—in short, he 
roust find romance iu his work. Romance ts kept alive through hard 
work and detailed rRcarcb. It is here that Dr, Hose proves to be 
indefatigable. He was not ^tished only with Hb official duties; he spent 
hia spare time io research which gave him pleasure and brought to bis 
country^ and the world at laigei great benefit through disclosing the result 
of his continuQus study. I'bis research work makes a true student kindly^ 
and we find throughout these pages sign after sign of his sympathetic 
regard towards the rtative, after he had learned to- understand his mind. 

The authoi^s own mmd is miiTored in every page. His sense of duty 
and of justice while seiving the people of Sarawak must have endeared 
him to thero. He has learned, lar from home, that man ia man all the 
world over, that joy and pleasure fill the breast of all alike, 

1 here are not many English books on Borneo and specially Sarawak. 
All the more must we congratulate ourselves for having obtained one 
which will be of lastmg value. The author has inherited a love for 
natmal hisioTyi and therefore the chapters on Fauna and FJonit as well as 
Geolog^% are paitkularly instructive and valuable^ and the appendices 
testimony to Dr. Hose's wide reading and great learnings The 
Index is Very complete and enables one to look up any speciaL subject, 
which the list of contents may not disclose. 

We cannot end this uodee without drawing attention to the excelleot 
illustrations throughout this attractive volume, induding as the frontispiece 
the portrait of Mrs. Hose, which reveals a very kindly and sympaiheUc 
lady who has shared her husband’s life and work. 


Tiifi Cloud-Mc.^ of YamkiOt bfino an Outline of Mvaricisis in 
J APAN ESE Lir£R ATURJB. By E. V. Gatenby. (J/s^dy*) 3s. fid net. 

Th^^ isdom of the East Series, to which the present volume belong^ 
was begun some twenty-five years ago, A great many volumes have been 
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issued since that time, and some of Ihein have eDioyed a very great 
reputaiJou. The purpose of ibe new volmnE ls to inform the West of 
some of the things it hm to learo from the East* It treats of the mystic 
approach to reality through nature. The author shows the Japanese mldd 
in conoectioo with pantheism, natiin! as uodeistood by Baddhism, and 
enUghteoment as tevaalcd in their poetry* Mr. Gatraby is of □pinion 
that the East has been long in advance of the West Ln Tespwding to the 
influence of natural beauty* 


The Land of the Lasia- A description of a country of contrasts and of 
its people, their religion, ways of living, trade and social life* By 
D* Macdonald. With illustrations and map, 

2IS. net, 

Mr, Macdonald has had excellent opportunities duKng his longresMcoce 
in Tibet to study the people in their various occupations, as well as in their 
daily life* The twenty^four chapters comprised in the volume open to the 
reader the home and the temple, and give also an insight into their trade; in 
fact, the information regarding the coimtiy and its people is practically 
complete, and it may well be doubted whether m this genenuion auothdr 
boolt on the same subject will be placed before the public* The author 
very properly introduces the book with an account of the natural products 
and geography of the countTy, and follows it up with a short history* 
Details are given of the religion, religious life and the priesthoodt And 
perhaps for the first time a plan of the hall of worship in a temple is 
reproduced The officials, architecture and bousing are exhaustively dealt 
with. Great pleasure is afibrded to those interested in the home and 
maiTfed life of the Tihetans, where magic and superstition reign supreme. 
Nor has Mr, hiacdonald failed to give a bird's-eye view of the country's 
literatuie,. His thorowgh knowledge of the country, the people, and the 
language has enabled him to write a realEy fascinating volume m which the 
Importance of good illustrations have not been overlook!^. 


NEAR EAST 

The Holv Cities of Arabia* By Eldon Rutter* Two vols. t6\ 
Z/d). at net. 

fy H. A* R* Gibb.) 

Mr. Rutter's book, considered first and foremost as a narrattve of travel 
and a diary of life in Arabia, is excellent reading* He set Out to make 
himself one of the eompimy, in speak with their tongue, and see with ihelr 
eyes, especially in matters of religion. His religious sincerity is one of the 
notable things in the book, but when it is remembered that most of his 
English predecessors have shown the same enrhusiasm, one wonders 
whether the cause Is to be found In the religious atmosphere of Mecca, or 
more probably in the fact that only those can successfully passthrough the 
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ordeal who have alr^df someUiing of it* Muslim 2nd nirupUdty 

of faith^ schooled by the long and arduous pr^^pamtioEi m lakmic theology 
which the enterprise entails. In politics also Mr. Rutter has generally 
let his Arab ftienda speak for themselves^ with the result thit the political 
coraincnt is m general disappointingly jejune. He accepts theCr patronk- 
ing view of the poor mad Wahhabis/* and his adminitioa of Ihn Sa'ud 
appears todenve from hk opinion that I bn Sa*ud is an “ ambidons states¬ 
man,"* who has found out bow to make of the unruly Bedonin an instru¬ 
ment to fuither bis private politiai] ends. 

But, of course^ Mr. Rutter, not being an Aiab^ but a Westerner—that is 
to say, a raan with a sense of proportion and m^bod^^^could not help 
standing a Little aside from the crowd and taking notice^ When he 
repioduceSi as he does in the most lifelike way^ the aninmteidi chatter of 
the Arabs, it is the axtistic selection and sly wit of the European that gives 
its peculiar brilliance to bis descriptions, Mnny of his comments will be 
endorsed by all who know the Aistbs, however slightly. ** It takes Arabs 
a bug rime to see what is esscnrial and what is not- They are a race of 
pursuers of the side issue. The irrelevant has only to enter their thoughts 
in order to become the theme.'* Listen, Hajj Ahmad T said Abdurrah¬ 
man* with his ever-fcady urbanity and desire to impart informarlon. * The 
Arabs are always prepared to teach and instruct, however meagre their 
knowledge of the subject in hand may be- They are a race of bom 
teachcr&f' *' And there are several ddioous passages where '* Hajj Ahmad " * 
with the straightest of faces heortOy pulls the 1^ of that honourable mate 
company, which never mentions members of the lower classes of creation, 
such M women, without adding ** God honour you ** in difbdent apology. 

Some of the minor characters stand out more distinCEly than a number 
of the bpnounible male coEnpany. The Badawt camel-men^ the Malay 
pilgrims, and other com^ranions of his travels are excelleatty tf lightly 
drawn. One of the best is the ^yptiau Fatma, whose quavering emotional 
voicet "os substantial as her person/^ brought all the camd-men in a 
delighted muster alongside her camM. Whereupodp “ becDming intoKi- 
cated with so much popularity, Fatmi would sing a wanton Sesh^potly 
ditty of Egypt.*' 

In details the book shows obvious signs of Imty compositioDj aod the 
pToofreading bos been deplorable. A: rimes the transition from one 
subject to another is so abrupt that anyone not familiar with the subject ta 
liable to had himself in difficulties. These are minor blemishes, however» 
and what other criticisms may be brought are generally too technical to be 
of interest to the general reader. It should be said, however, that Mr. 
Rutter's judgments are decidedly against the Wahhabis. No doubt the 
Ikhwan are exceedingly uacomfortable neighbours, but it is a little diffi¬ 
cult to undersLand why a European should feel so strongly about the 
desLrticrion of local shrines and the prohibition of supeesritious rites. 
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TAMtSLAJiK, THE Earth Shakbil Bf HjISTOld I^b. UlMtfaicd. 
^uii^mr&rtA,) iob, dd^ n^L 

After writing hii boot on Jmghiz Khan, the atithor has now iisued n 
very readable Enghsh aoeonnt of tbe life of Tamerlane, or Timur. It is 
perhaps well that tbe fir^t inforznatiDP regarding one of the world's great 
conquerors should be written in an easy and popular style, as the ordinary 
reader, trnramiliar with research, will at least obtain knowledge of the life 
and accomplishments of this wonderful manj and perhaps some will grow 
so enthusiastic that closer study will follow^ for which Mr. Latnb has 
provided a very good bibliography. 

The notes provided towards the end are «ceilent ; they show that tbe 
author has really entered upon the subject with a full sense of his obliga¬ 
tions towards the reader. A learned book is generally read by the few, 
but a book of this kind, paiticularly when the material used h taken fram 
trustworthy historical sources, will undoubtedly nach a wide circle* 

Thu Arab's Place i.v the Sun* By Richard Coke:* With map of 
lUustration, (TAi^rnf^n 3is. neL 

This book is not only for tbe scholar but also the wider drde of 
readers interested in the past and present of the Arabs. It U evenly 
divided into these two parts. In about ninety pages the author gives a 
brief sketch of their history in Sjain and Northern Africa* Then follow 
their conqu^ts ju Egypt* In the second part we read of their connections 
with the British, the loss of Tunis and Algeria, and the role which the 
Arabs played in the Great War and after- The reader will gain a valuable 
insight into the present political position of the Arabs. 

l^BM Batih-a: Travels in Asia anO Atrica, 1325-1J54H Translated 
ai>d selected by Hi A. Gibb. With maps and illustrations 

T5s^ netp 

This latest vnlnmc is perhaps the most fascinating one so far published 
in the Broadway Travellers Series* A new translation from the Arabic has 
been made by a very good Arabic scholar who has wisely used his judgment 
in selecting those passages which are of Interest to the reader of today. 
The old, and perhaps rather dry^ edition by S* Lee was issued eiactly a 
hundred years ago. Bom in MorocccA Batata, in order to make the 
Hajjj and to pray at the tomb of the Prophet, made his way to Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, thence to Persia and ^Eesopotamia, Asia Atinor^ India and 
China. His observations were keen and accurate, and be offers us a perfect 
Inside knowledge of the condition of the peoples whom he visited. The 
Christians he considered as infidels, but on the whole is, as a Muslim, very 
just and lenient towards them. Mr. Gibb has prepared his book for the 
general reader, the style is entertaining, and he has further added the 
European names after the Arabic names of towns and countries- 
Nnmoroua notes at tbe end of the volume elucidate all the difficulties, 
and show the translator's wide learning and knowledge of Arabic* We 
congratulate him on the production of this handsome volume. 
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A BaciiOad ChrokiCLS. By Beubea [C^mAridg. UMiP..sity 

la^'iu^ducc^ p«gcs Mr. R««b«i gi™ 
view of Baghdad, wbJch he has had the good fonotie fo visit, «»d be prfr 
cU »Q very bnefly the foundation of E^^bdad and to «mmd the 

leader that the name of the city was frequently wnfti«d with that of 
Babylon, After the chapter on the building and 
gives bU own account of the social history of Baghdad 
Saliphs down to their fall. Within these chapters J to be found a got^ 
deal^of poUtical history, and a picture of the daily life of the ^ 

its typical ctlweni with their accomplishments. On the whole we ob 
good inside view of the life of Baghdad at that period. 

The author explains why he has pul his notes at the end of 
Many readers, however, would prefer to seethe notes on the page to which 

they bdong. 


fiction. 

SociRTHA. By J. Sinna Duiai. {Hvlitrtu Ltd) sa. fid. net. 

[Rfpimvi iy J, Chartres Molowt.) 

Mr. Sinna Durai's method of storytelling is simplicity itself. 
will help the story along, that event happens. VTben Ramalmga Roddiar 
is in fiiSncial difficulties, he takes a ticket in a lottecy, 
himself a better man by ihiee lakhs. Natesan and Sogirtha must 
parted for a season j so the wicked Veokatesan 

to each that the other is dead. Neither dreams of venfying fbe doleful 
newi; and the two are living side by side and nnsyspeedng sa the it 
town of Ranipet. when Sugirlha idenliBes her long-lost lover by a taUM 
mark on his wrist. So two loving hearts are reuntted. and Venkatesan goes 
mad. For if virtue must be rewarded, obviously vice must be punished. 

But if Mr. Sinna Durai writes with a child's sitnplicily, he also writis 
with a eood deal of a child's vivid perception and simple truthfulness. His 
I„di» da«ctm .n= «. 1 . Th. m.m-,8e ^ 

first chapter is capital fon, with the tiny bnde and bridegroom 1^ asleep 
and squabbling b their gorgeous coach, and all the colour, noise, move- 
ment of a ConjeevanHn meity-making about them. The conversations, 
have the frankness, inconsequence, queer tactlessness of genuine &uth 
Indian speech. Venkanna Chetty does not beat about the hush for an 
explanation of a sleepless oigbl-there were bugs in his ^d. Nat^n, 
declaring His love, advises Sogtrlha to improve her English and to study 
cookery. And in all affection Satesan assures his loving grandmother that 
she has had enough of life’s pleasures, and has now one foot in the grave. 
But what Is the Tamil equivalent of the rnetaphor ? For surely granny, as 
a Brahmin, would have been cremated, not buried, Nalesan, arriving in 
England, notes that the English in their own country arc much more 
affable to the Indian than they are in India, that English ladies at dmes 
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wear embaiTiiSsmgljr clotkiug, that biiUock cmts am s^eldoiu seen m 
the stmeti of Londofi, that London editors must be vetj^ deb inasmueb oi 
the populace does nothing sare buy evening papers. A mingling of shrewd¬ 
ness with artless realism makes the litlle book very entertaining reading p 
T he story is in some degree a protest against the lyr^Tiny of Indian 
custom, especially as custom aOects womens But Mr. Sinna Durai does 
pot force the note. IpdiAns, he says in effect^ are just as moral, kindly^ 
civilised, as any other people. Indian men are not cruel to Indian women, 
and the Indian husband is mote often humble and hen-pecked than lord 
and master in his own home. But Mrs* Grundy—^Gimodtu Ammal might 
be a Tamil renderiEig of her name—is still in India the power that she was 
in England fifty years ago. After alb the ” customs " which made Sugirtha’^s 
young yearn of supposed widowhood miserable are not very dilferent from 
the “proprieties"" which weighed heavily on the middle-aged Victorian 
spinster. 


MUSIC. 

The Storv of iNDtaw Musrc ano its iKsmtifMEWTs. A Study of the 
Present and a Record of the Past. By Ethel RoseDthal. ( 

7s. 6d- net 

There is no lack of books on Indian music^ yet a work on popular lines 
and including the modem efforts to arrive at a wider appreciatton should 
be welcome. The author begins with the origins of Indian music^ and 
describes after a technical chapter the various instruments. A fair portion 
of the volume is devoted to the musicanj Tyagaraja, who was bom in 
Danjore towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and a few samples 
of his musk are added. The book is undoubtedly written with a view to 
interesl English readers in Indian music, and the fact that the musio 
publisher William Reeves have undertaken this work should hod ^me 
new friends for this side of Indian art. And when that haa been acccmi- 
pUshed Mrs, Rosenthal has rendered a great service to the cause of mutual 
understanding. 

Hi^ory of Arabian MosicTo the Thirteenth Century. By H. G. 
Farmct. 15s. net. 

Although there exist Arabic books oa Arabian music, and a very good 
German work on that subject Issued in i§43, nq English history had yet 
been published, and Mr. Farmer has presented the Odenulist os well as ibe 
musician with a comprehensive and accurate ireaLise- In order to accom¬ 
plish this the author had to study Aiabio thoroughly and Arabic music at 
the same time. Mr. Farmer must have read an enormous amount of 
Arabic literature in search of references to music: the sources are all 
quoted, a long bibliography been appended, and the .Arabic works 
bear in all cases the right diacritic marks- The book is divided intoscveEi 
chapters, arranged in chronological orders Music was practised in pre- 
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Idamic day! J the 6™aus Mu’nllagat, or Seven Poem*, were either rwtH 
or sung. The emrly dispute* about the hk of mtisiG are dealt with in 
But it may niffice to note ihal Mr. Fanner has wellntgh cited all 
referetioes where music i* mendoned in Arabic literature, books, and 
manuscripts, including Haditb, and has named all mosidaiu with ibeir 
dates and short descriptions. The splendid index of names should be of 
the gr^test service to anyone foUowing Mr, Fanner'a footstep*, and the 
subject and geogiaphkal index it in itself a great work of research. Indian 
and music have been studied for a number of years by the West, 

and we fed sure that the present book will arouse a similar interest. 
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PROGRESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT JN INDIA 

By tht Hon, Sir Jogendra Sinoh 
(Minister of EdLCation, Paojab) 

In passing under the British Crown, India came under a 
constitutional Government and entered upon an inheritance 
which ceaseless endeavour and sacrifice of her people had 
secured for England. The wisdom that guided British 
statesmen in their Indian policy began with the system of 
dyarchy from the start; the superior control was exercised 
by British Parliament through British officials, but Indian 
officiais actually carried on the administration not only in 
every department of civil administration, but Indian soldiers, 
under British guidance, defended their own country and 
went out to hght the battle of the Empire. 

Looking back it will be found that at no stage can a 
static condition be recognised which could be approached 
as an ideal and permanently established. From the 
beginning, British administration has been in a state of 
evoliiUon, seeking the co-operation of the governed, 
affording opportunities of discussion, and finally with the 
reform ^ scheme seeking to establish a system of self- 
go^raing provinces on lines similar to those established 
in Bntish Dominions. 

With the growth of public opinion In I ndia the British 
Parliament as a trustee recognized the need of establishing 
an Indian constitution and placing British India on the 
road to responsible Government as the goal of her united 
endeavour. Dyarchy in its present form implied the old 
hrm uking an untrained partner and giving him the opnor- 
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lunitses of training i it meant devoludon of power to young 
Provincial Parliaments and safeguarding their period of 
apprenticeship. Paper constitutions, however ideal in con¬ 
ception, must fail, unless there are men to work them, pd 
men can grow into rulers only through experience in ruling. 
Dyarchy gave this opportunity, I firmly believe that it is 
in the continuity of British'Indian partnership that paths of 
progress can be fully secured. 

The Simon Commission have had ample opportunities of 
studying and realizing the magnitude of the problem. The 
difficulties, dangers, and uncertainties which surround the 
future are apparent. That future depends on a diversipf 
of governing factors, and parts the rising tide of opinion in 
favour of self-realization and self-government like sharp- 
pointed rocks, thus breaking the force of the demand. It 
may, however, be admitted that as wave upon wave of 
patriotism breaks on the dividing rocks, it may eventually 
submerge them and establish unity. The work before the 
Simon Commission, therefore, is to appraise the past 
the present and to prepare for the future. It cannot outline 
a cast-iron constitution however ideal in conception ; it can 
only lay down the principles and conditions of future 
development and leave the Provinces to work gradually 
towards the final attainment of a constitution suited to 
their needs. 

It must be recognized that the vast Indian continent is 
held together by the wisdom and power of British statesmen 
who have almost worked a miracle in, uniting a continent. 

The question arises. What potent forces are going to hold 
the Provinces together once they are set on the road to 
provincial autonomy ? What agency is going to guide the 
Provinces to self-government, and secure their mlegiance 
to the Central Government ? There can be only one 
solution. A strong Central Government alone can save 
the country from disruption and guide the course of future 
constitutional development. I ^follows that in the Govern¬ 
ment of India British-Indian partnership should be 
crystallized, that while Provincial subjects should be trans¬ 
ferred to Ministers responsible to the Legislature, the 
central subjects should be held in reserve till the Central 
Legislature becomes fully possessed of its high responsi¬ 
bilities. The electorate for the Central Legislature should 
require high property and educational qualifications, and 
not only Provinces but Indian States also might find 
adequate representation, so that all the wisdom, power and 
statesmanship which the country can produce may be 
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availabre, and insure the present paramount position of the 
Central Government m all matters vitally affecting the 
interests of India as a whole, s 

Provincial AuTONOiJv 

Dyarchy has proved that under proper guidance Provinces 
are prepared to work Provincial autonomy—that is to sav 
by the supremacy of the elected representatives of the 
^ople exercising power in the Provincial domain, under 
me general suMrvision of the Government of India. The 
5^'!^ worked the reforms have gained greatly 
and others which m pursuit of an ideal consdtution 
neglected this opportunity, have missed ten years of 
progress. The Provinces that have refused to work dyarchy 
development in nation-building depaitl 
J n which have worked dyarchy with Seir 

own will soon realize the results of their policy and the 
waste of valuable opportunities. ^ 

Dyarchy conferred on the Provinces a system of Cabinet 
Gov;ernmem though for the short period of ten years the 
^binet was divided into two halves, the reserved and the 
transferred. In practice the two halves were discovered to 
clear-cut division between the two was found 
impossible to enforce, and the Provinces that united the 
two halves in practice achieved the best results. The 
Cabinet now should be united, and Cabinet system esrab. 

provide room for the representatives of all important 

l^vc rules for the Ministers should be fixed U goes 
without saying that the European community,as impomnt 

repr^entatJve in the Cabinet; he^ 

whn <iiscretion of the Governor 

who should have full power of appointment. 

The question whether a Province should have a chief 
Minister should be left to the people themselves to decidf 

rhCouncil, but even without the 
^icf Minister there should be joint responsibility of the 
Ministers. As long as parties are formed on communal 

demand that adequate safeguards 
should be provided to prevent the enthroning of Any one 
immunity m permanent power. The advent of the chief 

aid 'u*" breaking up of communal parties, 

and in the Provinces where communal difficulties do not exiS 
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the party system can be fully introduced. _ In case of a vote 
of no confidence 10 a Ministry, the Ministry ^ a vrhole 
should resign and have the option of dissolving the Council. 


Franchise 

Representative Govemments can succeed if they bring 
men of God-gtven power to the helm of the State. 
Franchise, therefore, plays a most important part m the 
making of a Council which exercises sovereign ^wer. In 
the present state of India's development a high property 
or an educational qualification is absolutely esseno^. 1 he 
Commission, therefore, should not lower the franchise, but 
leave it to the decision of Councils, under adequate safe¬ 
guards, to revise it at the end of eveiy ten ^rs. 

The principles for representation in the Councils should 
be laid down by the Commission, and should r^t on the 
voting strength of the various communities, and incre^e 
or decease with the increase or decrease in the voting 
strength of the various communities, fixing such weightage 
as is considered desirable to protect the interest of im- 
portant minorities. By important communni^ I 
Community like the Sikhs in the Panjal^ which under the 
natural interplay of forces is likely to take direct command 
of affairs, but under the Reform Scheme has been placed in 
a position of comparative subordination; weightage will 
have to be given to its representation to place it in a position 
of equality until representation by communities disappears 
and people have the option to elect those who senre 
them besL The Sikh Minister has only a small following 
in the Council, but in a moment of national crisis, at his 
bidding thousands of men would rise to give their lives for 
a cause to keep the place and position of the community 
secure. How could such a community accept a position 
which is not in accord with its true position in the country? 

I am opposed to adult franchise, I am not sure if the 
extension of franchise to the adult male and female popula¬ 
tion in England is likely to work ultimately for the go^ 
government of the country. It is difficult to realiae the 
consequences of extension of franchise in our present state 
of transition. The most reasonable course seems to be to 
leave the franchise at its present levd^ and tnv^t the 
legislative bodies with the power of revising it, in the case 
of Provincial Councils, with the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and In the case of the Central Legislature 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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There is no demand from people for an extended franchise, 
and we must wait for the demand and leave the final decision 
to the representatives of the people themselves. 

Separate or Joint Electorates 

The communal question at the present moment is full of 
dijfficuhies and dangers. The communities have failed to 
recognize that the State is a symbol of unity, and that the 
Sovereign must serve all without any distinction, in fact, 
that the services for which a State is responsible cannot be 
masqueraded to serve one community to the disadvantage 
of another, Separate electorates keep the communities 
separate, the slogan at the elections is communal, and 
intensifies diflerences. The communal feelings invade 
the minds of Ministers, they are now extending to the 
services, and once the British traditions of non-communal 
service are undermined, the administration may be ruined. 
To submit to communal ideals is to give way to disruptive 
forces which reduce this land and its man-power of great 
potentialities to a state of powerless ness. Therefore, tf we 
wish honestly to accelerate progress, we must introduce 
common and joint electorates, so that men with tdeaJs of 
unity may come to the helm of the State, The Commission 
can leave the present position untouched, but if it provides for 
anyexpansion of Provincial Council and Centrai Legislatures, 
all fresh representation should be from joint electorates, so 
that the two systems working side by side may prove their 
value, and perrnit the people to discard the one that is found 
unsound and disadvantageous in favour of the other. 

In the meantime, It is desirable that representation 
should be so arranged that no community is in a position to 
dominate the other. I have mentioned before the need of 
British guidance, but it seems to me that it Is in the fitness 
of things that British representation under Provincial and 
Central Councils should be fully provided. 

In conclusion, in any scheme of constltudonal reforms 
broad outlines should be clearly defined and the principle 
and conditions of progress clearly set forth, providing the 
framework on which the people can build according to their 
changing needs, translating principles into practice with 
growing national consciousness at definite periods and under 
the ultimate sanction of the British Parliament, 
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SIND AND THE PANJAB 

By P, R. Cadell, asj., c.i.e. 

The question of the future administration of the Province 
of Sind is one that excites considerable interest in India 
It has unfortunately been made a pawn in the game of 
Indian politics: the Muhammadans anxious for the creation 
of an autonomous Sind as an addition to the small number 
of Provinces with a preponderance of their co-religionists ; 
the Hindu leaders w^ing to agree to It in return for con¬ 
cessions elsewhere; and the local Hindus afraid of it 
because of their numerical inferiority. Yet the question of 
the separation of the Province from the Government of 
Bombay is much older than recent political developments 
and present communal disputes. In recent numbers of 
this Review the question, at least so as separation 
from Bombay and conjunction with the Panjab is concerned, 
has been briefly but ably discussed by an eminent former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab and by a Bombay 
civilian long and intimately connected with the people and 
administratmn of Sind. Meanwhile the report of the Simon 
Commission with its special bearing on the Sind problem is 

anxiously awaited. , . , 

If we first consider, with necessary brevity, the existing 
connection with Bombay, it must be agreed that it was 
chiefly due to causes that no longer exist At the 
time of the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Namer, the 
Paniab had not been incorporated in the British Empire, 
nor bad that Province been fully settled when the military 
dictatorship of the conqueror had to yield to a more regular 
civil administration. The Province was cut off from the rest 
of India by roadless deserts, not then and still only partially 
traversed by the railway. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Sind should be held by Bombay troops, and administered 
by Bombay civilians, h must not, however, be thought 
that the connection with Bombay was wholly due to 
temporary or fortuitous causes. So far back ^ 1820, 
when Sir Thomas Munro was protestinjg against the 
cession of Dharwar and Belgaum, occupied by Madras 
troops, and administered by Madras civilians, to Bombay, 
he observed that the natural expansion of Bombay was 
towards Sind. Moreover, the European mercantile houses 
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of Bombay, and the Indian commercial classes of Guzerat, 
Kathiawar, and Cutch gave a start and an impetus to the 
trade of Karachi which could not have been supplied from 
any other source. Yet the contrasts with Bombay and the 
Bombay system were great and [^rmanent. Put very briefly, 
the differences were a Zaminddri system in Sind as compared 
with a Rayaiwdri; a river-fed system of cultivation as 
against a rain-fed one ; and a culture long connected with 
countries, chiefly Muhammadan, across the Indian border as 
opposed to one almost purely Hindu, and laigely Dravidian 
in its origin. Vet by general consent the union worked well 
for many years. The Bombay revenue system, totally 
unsuitable as it appeared to Sind, was adapted with 
freedom and elasticity to the needs of the Province by the 
practically unfettered legislative power of the Commissioner 
in Sind, while the administration was in the hands of officers 
who served their whole time in Sind, or, if brought from 
Bombay, became notoriously devoted to the Province. 
While, moreover, the revenue system was more elastic 
than that of Bombay, the general administration was 
lighter handed, perhaps it might be said more lax, than 
that believed, at least in Sind, to be enforced in the Panjab. 
With the process of years, however, the drawbacks, in any 
case inevitable on considerations of time and distance, 
became moremarked. Tosomeextentthis may be ascribed 
to the development of the Legislative Councils. The customs 
of Sind appeared strange to the councillors, mainly Hindu, 
elected from the southern portions of the Presidency. The 
resentment in Sind at the interference of the Council would 
doubtless have been greater but for the fact that the solid 
Muhammadan block of representatives from Sind has 
practically held the balance for the last few years in the 
Bombay Council. At the same time, the extension of 
the Council’s authority, and to an even, greater extent the 
increased centralization and enhanced power of the 
secretariat, a phenomenon not confined to Bombay alone, 
had the particular effect of reducing the authority of the 
Commissioner in Sind. The result was inerting delay In 
administration, which was not fully counterbalanced by the 
personal interest of the Governors of Bombay in the 
Province. At the same time, the commercial interests in 
Karachi were not satisfied with the Government of Bombay. 
It may t>e admitted that these interests were sometimes 
handicapped by the fact that the head offices of many of the 
firms were situated in Bombay. It may also be agreed that 
the admirers of the great port of Karats have always been 
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inclined to be orer-sanguine about its rate of development 
The commercial community of Karachi was, however, 
inclined to believe that the Government of Bombay was 
not unduly energetic in pressing for improved railway 
communications between Karachi and the north of India, 
where such communications would tap areas served by the 
port of Bombay. Finally, the development of Karachi as 
the air-port of India has greatly increased the importance 
of the city. When all is said, however, there can be little 
doubt that the chief impetus for the forces demanding separa< 
tion from Bombay has come from an increased feeling of 
self-consciousness, and a desire for self-expression, within 
the Province itself. Put at its lowest, this feeling owes 
perhaps something to a desire for the loaves and fishes of 
administration; but it is deeper-rooted than that. It 
must be remembered that both the traditions and the 
culture of Sind are entirely different from those of Bom bay. 
Not only the Muhammadans, but many of the leading 
Hindus, at least before the recent exacerbation of com¬ 
munal feeling, and the independent and intelligent Parsi 
community of Karachi, have been in favour of separation 
from Bombay. 

It may next be considered whether union with the 
Panjab would be preferable from the Sindhi point of view 
to union with Bombay, or to a local administration. The 
arguments in favour of such a union are almost entirely 
geographical. The historical connection is extraordinarily 
slight. Even if we discard the somewhat mythical rule 
over the Panjab of a king who had his capital in Upper 
Sind, it cannot be disput^ that, while Sindhi rulers have, 
at various periods, held the Southern Panjab as far as Multan, 
the Pan jab has never ruled over Sind. The ethnical and 
linguistic connection, with the exception of the Southern 
Panjab districts, is not much stronger. The PanJab has 
received and absorbed various northern invaders, only the 
fringe of whom reached Sind. The great and still con¬ 
tinuing Baluch immigration into Sind has not affected the 
P^jab, again with the exception of the southern districts. 
Sind also has had a connection with oversea countries, 
possibly dating from intercourse between the Mohan-jo- 
daro culture and Babylonia, and certainly from the Arab 
conquest of Sind, which has hardly affected the Panjab. 
But the greatest bar between the two provinces Is one of 
dread and dislike on the part of the Sindhi. " Let the 
snake pass, but kill the Panjabi" was a common proverb 
in Sind, and it may be doubted whether it has lost its 
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popularity. The dislike is comnion to all communities. 
The Muhammadairs dread the greater reputed energy of the 
Panjabi; the Hindus fear what they believe to be a harsher 
administration^ and an assured Muhammadan majority. 
Both alike are afraid of a higher rate of land and water 
assessment, and perhaps fail to recognize that this is in any 
case inevitable. The merchants fear that they would be 
little better off, unless the Panjab Government were to give 
up its hill residence and conhne itself to two seats of 
governm en t, Lahore an d Karach L Moreover, the latter city 
already has the Panjab trade, and must continue to have it. 
Its grievance is that it has been denied direct communtcation 
with the United Provinces, and the merchants are not con¬ 
vinced that the Fanjab Government would assist them in 
obtaining this. Finally the commercial, and of course the 
legal, classes in Karachi are apprehensive that their still 
recent Chief Court will be taken from them. 

The apparent lack of inclination on the part of the Panjab 
Government for the absorption of Sind is some obstacle to 
that union taking place At hrst sight, expansion to the 
sea and control of the chief port would seem a natural 
rounding off of the Panjab, and one likely to be eagerly 
desired by its administratorsv It is, however, believed that 
neither in the seventies of last century, nor in the first 
decade of this century, when the union of Sind and the 
Ptojab was so seriously discussed, did the Panjab authorities 
display any overpowering desire for the change. Even at 
the present day the Panjab Government is credited with 
anxiety lest the addition of Sind, with its preponderant 
Muhammadan majority, should upset the nicely balanced 
equilibrium of its present parties. 

The chief argument for union between Sind and the 
Panjab remains—namely^ the undivided control of the I ndus. 
Sind has complained in the past that the well-meant efforts 
of the Government of Bombay have not always been able 
to counteract the greater local influence of the Panjab with 
the Government of India. But would Sind be any safer 
as a portion of the Panjab ? 

There is no wish to doubt the absolute good faith of the 
Panjab Government, and the supreme skill of its Irrigation 
Officers. But the people of Sind cannot fail to be aware 
of the great political pressure brought to bear in support of 
further irngation projects within the limits of the Punjab. 
Such schemes would doubtless be highly profitable, but they 
would water lands not hitherto reacned by the river, while 
nearly the whole of Sind has at one time or another been 
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inundated, more or less regularly, by the river fioods, and 
the Sindhis, possibly selfishly but with some excuse, think 
that they have the first claim. 

The question then remains, can Sind stand alone ? This 
would undoubtedly be far the most popular decision with the 
vMt majority of its people. It is hardly possible for the Fro¬ 
unce itself to expand geographically. Union with Baluch¬ 
istan, population of which readily assimilates with Sindhi 
conditions, is scarcely practicable on account of political 
considerations. The addition of Mme of the Southern 
Panjab districts, with a like population and climate, would 
merely restore an old ethnic and historical connection, but 
would hardly be accepted by the Panjab. Some years ago 
the secretariat in Bombay produced a statement showing 
that Sind could not stand financially alone^ and indeed 
received more from Bombay than it gave to her. That 
s^tement was regarded with much, possibly ill-found^, 
distrust in Sind, There ought, however, to be little 
doubt that Sind should be as well able as Assam to pay 
for a modest system of administration. The rates of 
land and water assessment must be raised, but that would 
in any case be inevitable if the Sukkur Barrage Scheme is 
to be solvent, and would, moreover, be fully justified by the 
more secure water-supply provided by that scheme. As 
regards local ability, there need be no apprehension. The 
Hindus of Sind, if comparatively few in number, possess a 
high degree of intelligence sufficient in any circumstances 
to safeguard their position; nor are the Sindhi Muhamma¬ 
dans, or the Baluch immigrants, in any way lacking in 
brain power or administrative capacity. A Chief Com¬ 
missioner with a local Council, and two Sindhi Ministers, 
would suffice for the superior administration. The diffi¬ 
culties inherent in a sm^l cadre of officers could be over¬ 
come by borrowings from Bombay or the Panjab, As 
reg^irds questions of central administration the people of Sind 
believe that they would have more weight if they constituted 
a separate unit than they can exercise as a minor part of a 
much larger Government Rightly or wrongly, they con¬ 
sider the present arrangements as unsatisfactory. If the 
Simon Commission recommends that the desire of smaller 
units of administration for self-expression and local 
^ministration should be favourably considered, the majority 
m Sind would undoubtedly ask for a unitary existence, even 
f 11^ ^ admitted that many of them would not know the 
f u their request, and that the early years 

of the new administration would be full of difficulty. 
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III 

THE SOCIAL EMANCIPATION OF INDIA 

By the Hon. Sir Phiroze Setjisa, kt., o.b.e. 

(Member Council of State) 

It is important to know the real nature of the national 
movement in India. The world knows something of the 
political movement that has been going on there for the 
last forty’five years, but I am afraid the world knows little 
of that other vital movement—the movement for the social 
emancipation of India—that is, in fact, older than the 
political movement, and in a sense is more fundamental, 
and goes deeper into the roots of Indian thought and life. 
Both are two different aspects of one and the same national 
movement i they are mutually complementary, and their 
ultimate objective is the same, viz, to further the fullest 
self-realisation of the Indian people, to remove all barriers 
that fetter their development, and to secure those oppor¬ 
tunities which will make their life—personal and national— 
richer, fuller, and more in harmony with enlightened reason 
and the highest ends of humanity. 

I have stated that the movement for the social emancipa¬ 
tion of India is much older than the political movement 
that figures with such natural pro'cninence on the canvas of 
the world's attention. The first effect of British rule and 
Western education was to give the greatest shock to the 
consciousness of India, such as she had never experienced 
before. To the educated and thinking mind, British rule 
with all that came in its train, including, in particular, 
Western education, was a challenge to her ancient civQiza- 
tion, her social and religious structure, her thought, her 
institutions, her ideals. Muslim rule was a mere material 
conquest, it gave no such challenge, and the Hindu mind 
felt no doubt whatever about the superiority of the ancient 
Hindu culture and civilization over the Islamic culture and 
civilization. But British rule and Western education con¬ 
stituted forces which gave the intelligentsia of India 
furiously to think. British rule and the system of adminis¬ 
tration which was gradually established, and its control by 
a body called Parliametii, challenged age-long politick 
notions; Western thought and literature seemed to under¬ 
mine the very foundations upon which Hindu thought and 
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life rested. The Romans conquered the Greeks, but it 
was a pureljr political conquest; the Romans were them¬ 
selves in course of time H etlcni^ed, and the Greeks, though 
a subject race, won an intellectual and spiritual victoty 
over their own conquerors. The British conquest of India 
looked as though it was not only a political conquest, but an 
intellectual and spiritual conquest as w*ell. The first effect 
upon the Hindu mind was to evoke the spirit of self- 
introspection. The higher educated classes of India came 
to the conclusion that India's regeneration was impossible 
without a criiical examination of her whole social and 
religious thought and life, and without building them up 
anew in the light of the lessons which a calm redeciion 
upon her fall revealed. This was especially the effect upon 
the Hindu mind: the Muslims, unfortunately, skulked in 
their tents. 

The movement for the social emancipation of India is the 
direct and immediate effect of this self-introspection and inner 
awakening. The evils which were eating into the vitals of 
the Hindu society were (t) caste ; (2) low status of woman \ 
(3) early marriage; {4) the very inferior condition of the 
masses, in particular of the depressed classes. And the 
great aim of the movement was, and is, to eradicate these 
evils completely, so that India, purified, renovated, and 
strengthened, may be able 10 bear her burden in the stress 
of the modem world, and regain her proper place in the 
great family of nations. 

I shall now consider how the movement stands at present 
with regard to each of these matters. 

First comes the most important question of caste. There 
is a general recognition that caste is an evil, that it has 
done, and is doing, the greatest harm to the country 
and its progress, and that the true unity and solidari^ of 
the Hindu society cannot be realijted so long as it is 
divided and subdivided into castes and subcastes. Before 
the advent of the British, people believed in the institu¬ 
tion of caste, they had faith in it; it was r^arded as 
possessing some good and some potency which ensured the 
stability of society, and made somehow for its well-being 
and happiness. This faith was shared in by all castes and 
subcastes, so that there was no revolt, so to speak, of the 
lower castes against the higher, as there is at present. 
The social order, hoary with antiquity and consecrated by un¬ 
broken tradition, was not questioned [ it was regarded as a 
part of the Divine order, and everyone submitted to it, not as 
a necessary evil, but as the instrument of Divine Providence 
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for promoting human evolution. This intellectual faith in 
caste no longer exists : it is no longer ^cepied, submitted 
to, or acquiesced in^ as a Divine insiiiucioii sooieiHifig 
inevitable, *' Caste has done us great harm," is a remark 
which wc often hear made by men and women in Hindu 
society* 

One of the great objects of the Hindu Social Reform 
Movement was, and is, to abolish caste. The abolition of 
caste has been urged on two grounds—viz,, first, that it is 
an evil institution that fetters the growth of individuality 
and retards progress; and secondly, that it Is utterly incon¬ 
sistent with nationalism and the urge for democratic self- 
governmenL The rigidity of caste has been greatly 
weakened. Inter-dining is now fairly frequent, and inter- 
caste dinners are specially arranged, in which members of 
all castes take part on a footing of perfect social equality 
without distinctions of caste, and to which even members of 
the depressed castes are admitted. The educated classes 
dine freely, not only without regard to caste, but also wi^ 
Muslims, Europeans, and other non-Hindu communities in 
general. The many popular assemblages, such as the 
National Congre^, the Liberal Federation, the Provincial 
Conferences, the Labour Conferences, and the L^islatures 
play an important part in promoting inter-dining and 
relaxing the bonds of caste. The members of Legisla¬ 
tures for the most part dine freely without the least con¬ 
sideration of caste, and such has been the advance of 
public opinion in the matter that such inter-dining arouses 
little or no opposition even among orthodox circles. Some 
provinces, such as Bombay and the Punjab, are more 
advanced in this respect than others. 

h may be stated in general terms that on the whole 
caste is no longer a living institution so far as inter-dining 
is concerned. In this respect, caste is more followed in the 
breach than in the observance. 

But. of course, the fact remains that it is a living opera¬ 
tive institution as regards marriage. Intercaste marriages 
are yet far from common. One reason for their rare 
occurrence must, however, be mentioned. Just as in 
countries where there Is no caste, and where marriages of 
choice cake place, young men and women choose their 
partners in life from among the same or similar classes or 
ranks, so also even those in Hindu society who have lost 
all faith in caste naturally think that marriages are more 
likely to be happy if the parlies belong to the same caste 
and consequently share the same habits and traditions. 
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Caste has engendered differences in habits, in modes of 
family life be ween members of difTerent castes, and these 
difTerences give rise to a fear that intercaste marriages may 
not prove as happy as marriages within the same caste. 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that Brahmins 
do not eat meat, whereas non'Brahmins do. This difTer- 
ence in the diet of the Brahmins and non-Brahmins is a 
great difficulty in the way of an Intercaste marriage between 
a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin, not that such intercaste 
marriages have not taken place, but there can be no doubt 
that it constitutes a serious obstacle. Brahmins are, how¬ 
ever, overcoming their prejudice against meat*eating, and a 
prominent mem^r of the Brahmin caste, who is a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, openly declared his view that 
Brahmins should take to meat-eating. 

The situation as regards caste reveals a curious feature 
at the present moment. There is no doubt that there is a 
general realization of the evils of caste, but there is also a 
feeling that its complete abolition is very diBFicuit, if not 
impossible. And therefore every caste is trying to ai^t 
itself and seeking equality of opportunities. There is a 
revolt against the supremacy of the higher castes. The 
backward non-Brabmin castes are receiving modem educa¬ 
tion, and desire that they should have a due share in 
Government service and in representation on the local 
bodies and the Legislatures. This process of levelling-up 
is going on, but of course it is bound to be slow and 
difficult. Many castes have formed associations with 
the object of promoting education among themselves and 
removing social evils. This awakening is a happy sign, 
and with the growth of education, the process of levelling- 
up cannot fail to be accelerated. 

To sum up, the position with regard to caste is as 
follows t (i) Faith in it as a wholesome institution has dis¬ 
appeared \ (2) caste distinctions and restrictions are not 
rigidly observed as before ; j(3l[ inter-dining is frequent, is 
freely tolerated, and is deliteraiely encouraged in some 
cases; {4) iniercaste marriages do take place, and are no 
longer condemned as serious violations of caste rules, they 
are approved and welcomed, but they are not so frequertt 
as to bring about fusion of caste; {5) there is greater spirit 
of caste assertion, but the underlying motive is not faith in 
caste, but a desire to win equality, and to come up to the 
level of higher castes in public administration and institu¬ 
tions and in national life. But (6) in spite of all this c^te 
has not yet been abolished, and many take the pessimbtic 
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view that It will never be abolished, even though some 
of its restrictions may disappear, others may be weakened, 
and its general hold and influence upon society may not be 
so strong as before in the modem conditions of world life. 

The greatest social problem that India has to face Is 
caste. Will Hinduism be able to solve it? Hitherto it 
has not been able to do so. Both Aty^a SamaJ and the 
Brahmo Sama] have discarded caste, but they are protestant 
movements with a small following ; and though the former 
is a strong force in the Punjab and the latter in Bengal, 
they have not yet become so powerful even in those 
provinces as to purge Hinduism and Hindu society of the 
evil of caste. But Hinduism is an elastic religion with 
a metaphysical foundation; it is also a social system, of 
which, it may be argued, caste is not an e^ential element 
It is possible that, with the unprecedented conditions of 
modem world life and the much stronger urge for the 
abolition of caste, it may be able to achieve what it 
failed to do in the past. The first important step that will 
have to be taken is to summon a convention representative 
of all castes, and to declare in that convention that caste is 
abolished. Something of this kind has recently happened. 
At a conference a resolution was passed declaring that all 
Hindus were Brahmins, and there were no longer any caste 
distinctions. Unless Hinduism succeeds in abolishing caste 
there is the danger of reactionary forces seeking to reassert 
themselves in the political and national life of India. And 
here comes the moral justification for the continuance of 
the British connection and the continued operation of 
Western influences. The British connection must be main¬ 
tained and Western influences must continue to operate, 
because it is absolutely essential that reactionary forces 
should not again raise their head. And here also comes 
the necessity of making substantial constitutional advance, 
for otherwise such hostility may be created against the 
British connection as to imperil its continued existence, 
and, moreover, that hostility may create a mentality un¬ 
favourable to the assimilation of all that is good in Western 
civilization. The continuance of the British connection on 
the basis of willing acceptance, the destruction of reactionary 
forces in India so completely that they w ill not be able to 
assert themselves again, and a just influence of Western 
civilization upon the future development of India—^al] this 
is bound up with the governmental machinery being re¬ 
formed and readjusted so as to win for the British con¬ 
nection the willing support of the Indian people. This 
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niay sound like a digression, but it shows the mutual inter¬ 
dependence of social and political problems m India. 

1 now come to the question of the status of woman. 
There has been a distinct elevation of the status of wom^ 
during the last twenty-five years. The principle of the 
equality of the sexes is becoming recognised, and woman is 
considered as being entitled to take part m and promote 
the varied activities of a full, healthy national life. Woman s 
education is making progres^ and the univereities are 
turning out women graduates in increasing numbers every 
vear. There are now many women doctors, and so>tie are 
also practising the legal profession. A Brahmin lady, a 
relative of the late Mr. G. K. GokhaJe. is practising in 
Poona, one of the strongholds of H indu orthodoxy. Women 
are sho taking an increasing part in political movements. 
The name of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is well known: a few 
years ago she was elected to preside over the Indian 
National Congress, and she has just concluded a tour to 
America, where she had been deputed by that to 

enlighten the American people on the subject of India. 
In certain areas in India women enjoy the same Hijcal 
Status as men- The Deputy President of the Madt^ 
Leeislative Council is a woman, whereas a Brahmin lady 
is a member (nominated) of the Central Provinces L.^>sla- 
live Council. Political meetings are freely attended by 
women: and it may be mentioned that some women took a 
prominent part in the Satyagr^a movement at Bardok 
There are also women journalists, women novelists, and 
women dramatists. Indian women poss^ remarkable 
natural qualiues: their intelligence is of a high order, 
in hard work, firmness of purpose, and spirit of self-sacrifice 
they stand unrivalled. Lady Simon, on the eve of her 
departure from India, remarked quite truly that the future 
of India would be quite assured if Indian women awoke 
and filled their proper place m the nauonal life of the 
country. This awakening has already begun, ^d there 
can be no doubt that women will exercise an increasing 
influence on the future destiny of Indi^ 

In connection with the question of the status of woman, 
it must be pointed out that the evil custom of early 
marriage is beginning to die out among the Other higher 
among which it prevailed some twenty 
At that time the Idea that girls must be married before 
puberty had such a strong hold upon those cast^ t at 
marriage of a girl after puberty was rare. In addition to 
the custom of early marriage, widow remarriage was also 
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prohibited among the higher castes. The result was that 
(i) girls were married at an early age ; (a) thetr education 
before the primary s^e was utterly n^lectedf and (3) the 
Hindu society contained a considerable number of young 
widows who could not remarry. All these evils are tending 
to disappear. The age of marriage in the case of girts has 
been raised, and measures for raising it still further are 
under consideration; the secondary and higher education 
of girls has been making progress ; no new young widows 
are coming into existence; and the ban on widow re¬ 
marriage is in the process of being removed. 

The question of elevating the status of the so-calied 
depraved or untouchable classes has received the greatest 
attention during the last ten years. The removal of their 
untouchability is an important plank in the programme of 
the National Congress and of every social reform association, 
Mahatma Gandhi has been the greatest champion of the cause 
of the untouchables, and be has often declared that Swaraj 
is impossible without the removal of untouchability. There 
can be no doubt that considerable pr^ress has been made 
in the matter of removing untouchability and improving in 
general their status. The problem is acute in Southern 
India; but there, too, prcgress is perceptible. The most 
hopeful sign is that the depressed classes themselves have 
awakened, and are doing their best to promote their self- 
improvement. In enforcing their social rights, such as 
taking water from a common village well or tank, they 
have sometimes not hesitated to apply the doctrine of 
Satyagraha, which Mahatma Gandhi has so often insisted 
upon in the political sphere. Satyagraha literally means 
insistence on the truth, and is a Sanskrit term denoting 
passive resistance or civil disobedience. 

Representatives of the depressed classes now serve on 
school committees, municipalities, and local boards. They 
are also nominated as members of the Legislatures. One 
of them, a member of the Legislative Assembly, is a 
member of the Indian Central Committee that is working 
with the Simon Commission. The Bombay Legislative 
Council contains a representative of these classes, who is a 
very highly distinguished member. He has received educa¬ 
tion at the Columbia and the London Universities, is a 
barrister practising at the Bombay High Court, and author 
of two excellent book» on finance, written in English and 
published in London.* He is leading the movement in the 
Bombay Presidency for elevating the status of the depressed 
• Messrs. F. S, King and Sons, Ud. 
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classes. He Is amemba* of the Committee of the Bombay 
L.egislative Council, elected to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission. It may be mentioned in passing that his 
political views are advanced enough, and he has urged that 
there should be full provincial responsible government in 
the Bombay Presidency in his minute of dissent to the 
report of the Bombay Legislative Council Committee. 

The educated classes fdly support the movement for the 
removal of untouchabllity and for raising the sraius of the 
depressed classes. In urban areas, particularly in the more 
advanced provinces, such as Bombay, the lot of the de¬ 
pressed classes has undergone considerable improvement; 
but in the rural areas the old prejudices are dying hard, and 
the movement for the removal of untouchabiliiy is still 
meeting with a good deal of opposition from the uneducated 
conservative agricultural classes. 

I have now sketched the chief dements in the movement 
for the social emancipation of the Hindu society. It js 
a vast problem, and the conditions are not the same in 
every province. In the Bombay Presidency, to which I 
belong, the people are more advanced in this as in other 
respects. The city of Bombay, the city of Poona, and the 
city of Ahmedabad are the three centres from which all 
progressive thought emanates. In all these centres and 
elsewhere there are associations for promoting social reform, 
removing the evils that have crept into the Hindu society^ 
an rf making it more efficient to play a worthy part in 
national and international life. It is truly an emand^iatory 
movement designed to liberate the forces of the spirit from 
the dead weigni of unreason, superstition, evil customs, 
meaningless ritualism, irrational and harmful practices and 
institutions. It seeks to do away with all that impedes the 
free and progressive life of India. 

The Hindus form nearly 70 wr cent, of the population 
of British India, and their uplift on the lines indicated 
above would transform the general life of that country. 
The leaven of the emancipatory movement is also working 
in the Muslim community. Fortunately, that community 
is free from the evil of caste ; that in itself makes it a 
strong, united force. But the community is comparatively 
backw'ard in education, and in consequence is still to a 
great extent under the influence of unenlightened and 
narrow religious ideas. The custom of purdah which pre¬ 
vails among them is also doing a lot of harm. The status 
of woman stands in need of great elevation. But the forms 
of liberalism and progress have begun to work in the 
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Muhammadan community no less than in the Hindu com- 
munity^ and their natural consequences are slowly manifest¬ 
ing themselves. What the community needs is a rapid 
spread of Western education. 

The exact stage of development through which India is 
passing^ at the present moment calls for very sympathetic 
and delicate handling. The world will be much the poorer 
if she does not become a great modern, enlightened, pro¬ 
gressive nation. If she becomes such, the forces that 
make for the peace and happiness of the world will be 
strengthened. On the other band, if she does not become 
such, the position of the world will be in a state of in- 
st^ility. The future of India is thus a matter of world¬ 
wide importance, A wrong step or policy may result in 
disaster. The forces of social and religious reaction must 
M scotched for ever; modern, liberal influences must con¬ 
tinue to work until they have gained complete ascendancy 
forces. India must, of course, become the 
architect of her own fortune \ her social progress is almost 
ber own hands. But the British Government 
and people can_ do much to help and strengthen these 
forces by wise timely action, both in the particular sphere 
of ^ial reform and also in the political sphere, in accordance 
with enlightened, progressive Indian public opinion. A 
genuine spirit of M-operation between Great Britain and 
India is essential if India Is to develop on sound modem 
lines, the British connection continue to be maintained, and 
a better mutual understanding between the East and the 
W^t to^ become a pemianent feature of international life 
and the intematlonal situation. 


THE INDIAN STATES AND THE BUTLER 
COMMITTEE'S REPORT 

Bv A. H. E. Molson 

Sometime Political Secretaty of the Associated Cliwnhcis of Commerco 

of India and Ceylon 

It would be necessary to go back a century and more lo 
find the first causes of disagreement between the British 
Power and the Indian States as to their respective rights; 
and it is a fact worth remembering by British administrators 
that one of the contributory causes of the Mutiny the 
DoUcy of Dalhousie in annexing Indian States on the failure 
of natural heirs. Anything in the way of common action, 
however, on the part of the Pnnces to defend and assert 
their rights was almost impossible so long as the Govern¬ 
ment of India kept them isolated from one another. Ihe 
main proposal that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report m^e 
in regard to them resulted in the creation of the Cham^ 
of Princes, thus ending the policy of isolation. The 
administrative developments of British India have ^ven 
the Princes t hat inducement to co-operation for which the 
Chamber of Princes affords the machinery. Resolutions 
have led to action, and the appointment and report of the 
Indian States Committee marked a new epoch m the con¬ 
stitutional history of I ndia ^ . j .u , v 

It is typical of British thought and methods that it 
should only be in the year 1927 that the first detailed 
enquiry was made into the constitutiona] position of the 
Indian States. Just as the wmmon Jaw wm administered 
for centuries before its principles gradually wcame cryst^- 
liEed so decisbos had been taken and orders passed m 
connection with the Indian States for upw^s of a century 
before the relationship between them and the paramount 
Power was authoritatively investigated by a public 
The Princes, having obtained the appointment of the 
Committee, retained Sir Leslie Scott and other eminent 
Counsel to investigate the whole position and to present 

their case. - , j 

There are, it is true, the works of Lee Warner and 
Tupper, now a generation old, and learned discu^ions in 
the back numbers of the Zntu Qttatierly Rtvit^ between 
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eminent jurists as to how the Indian States should be 
classified by international lawj’cre ; but the dtscussion was 
academicj and Secretaries of State and Viceroys do not 
necessarily read such disquisitions. There was, at the other 
end of the scale, a vast volume of " case law ” in the files 
of the political department of the Government of India. 
This “ case law" is still confidential, and it is curiously 
reminiscent of Roman law prior to the publication of the 
Decern Tabulm in 450 s.c, that the taw which is today 
applied to the Indian States is not disclosed to those who 
are expected to comply with it. 

The result of the investigations of five learned Counsel 
came perhaps to many who read it as a surprise, and probably 
put the Princes' rights higher than they themselves had 
anticipated. Counsel are of opinion that the relationship 
is one which exists between the Princes as heads of their 
States and the British Crown; and they argue that the 
responsibility of carrying out the obligations of this relation¬ 
ship cannot be delegated to any government of British 
India which may at some future time be responsible to 
a British Indian popular assembly. This is a mere applica¬ 
tion of the well*known maxim detegatus delegare non potest. 
They further find that the relationship is wholly a con¬ 
tractual one, and that each of the major Indian Princes is a 
sovereign except in so far as he has explicitly or implicitly 
alienated that sovereignty to the British Crown. Every 
right, therefore, that the British Crown, acting through the 
agency of the Government of India, claims to have over 
any individual Indian State must, it is argued, be j'ustified 
by showing affiimaiively that that particular State has 
agreed to grant that particular right to the British Crown. 
Paramountcy consists in the one feature common to the 
relations subsisting with all the States : the surrender of 
all foreign relations to the Crown in consideration of an 
undertaking to protect them from aggression at home and 
abroad. It is manifest that an undertaking of this kind 
necessarily implies the right to take such measures as may 
be, in the opinion of the paramount Power, necessary for 
such protection, and in particuiar to intervene to prevent 
serious misrule. It is clear that the British Crown never 
contracted to keep a Nero safe upon his throne, and a right 
to insist upon a certain minimum of good government must 
be implied in the treaties. 

From this contractual relationship certain further con¬ 
clusions follow. There is no ri^ht of general supervision 
and control enjoyed by the British Crown in virtue of any 
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suaeratnty not derived from agreement, nor can the Crown 
through the mouth of the Viceroy or Secretary of State 
augment its rights or diminish those of the States without 
their assent. Orders of the Secretary of Stole, therefore, 
or decisions of the Government of India which go beyond 
the treaties or agreements vrith the States, may have been 
effective in fact as exercises of force majeu^t but they in 
no way affect the rights of the States. Similarly, usage ” 
is not eflfective to confer or withdraw rights except in so far 
as it may be evidence of an agreement on the part of the 
State to confer further powers on the British Crown. _ 

This opinion of Counsel in effect denied the validity of 
the practice of the Political Department for half a century ; 
it said that much of the action taken by the Government of 
India, however innocently and benevolently intended, was 
an unwarranted breach of our treaty obligations. It was 
therefore obvious that the Butler Committee before whom 
this opinion was laid would examine this view very critically 
before accepting it, and many who were themselves unable 
to detect any fallacies in its reawning hoped that the 
Committee would succeed in showing it to be legally and 
logically unsound. 

The Committee printed Counsel’s opinion as an Appendix, 
They agree that the treaties of the States are with the 
Crown and that their fulfilment cannot be delegated to any 
responsible Indian Government, but they do not accept 
the view that the rights of the paramount Power are 
exclusively derived from agreement The unfortunate thing 
is that the Report does not appear to answer the 
reasoning of the opinion, and if that be granted, does not 
justify its own conclusions which, indeed, are incompatible 
with one another. It is impossible to reconcile the opinion 
of the Committee that the *' treaties are of continuing and 
binding force as between the States which made them and 
the Crown ” with their subsequent opinion that the orders 
of the Secretary of State can diminish the rights of the 
States under the treaties, if the treaties are binding, and 
the Crown has on frequent occasions specifically acknow¬ 
ledged their sanctity, it is surely erroneous to attribute to 
one signatory the right arbitrarily to vary their terms. 

The Indian States Committee’s Report was hampered by 
the terms of reference. It was never clear whether the 
Committee was intended to be a judicial tribunal or not; 
some of the points referred to them were questions of rights 
suitable for determination by a judicial tribunal, while others 
were political and only capable of settlement by ad min is- 
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trators. Moreover, an unwillingness on the part of the 
Committee to arrive at findings which might result in a 
deadlock between the States and British India can be well 
understood. 

We may as well recognize frankly that for imny reasons 
it would be impracticable—^nd certainly disastrous—to 
go back to conditions of a century ago. Practical^ con¬ 
venience and the general economic unity and well-being of 
the sub-continent as a whole are vital considerations, it is 
the case of the States, however, that neither convenience 
nor good intentions justify what they consider to be the over¬ 
riding of rights. They recognize that a pedantic insistence 
on the letter of their bond would be helpful neither to them¬ 
selves nor to British Indi^ and they know that if they were 
foolish enough to engage in obstruction, British India could 
retaliate with greater enect. What the Indian Princes feel 
is that these problems can only be settled after the two 
parties know what their rights are. They recognize that 
an obstinate insistence on the letter of those rights would be 
likely to lead to a situation advantageous to neither party, 
and they would be more than willing to arrive at a reasonable 
settlement by negotiation; but negotiation th^ feel can only 
be fruitful when they know what are their rights and what 
they are conceding. 

Having dealt with the theoretical claims of the Princes, 
it may be desirable to enquire what are the concrete cases 
in which the States feel that they have a grievance. No one 
will make serious trouble over abstract doctrines such as that 
of “sovereignty” unless it is likely materially to affect him. 
The grievances of the Princes are of two kinds which can 
be fairly clearly distinguished, political and economic. 

There have been numerous cases where the paramount 
Power has intervened in the internal affairs of States, 
unwarrantably in the Princes' view. Perhaps the most 
remarkable case was when the Government of India^ in 
1921 wrote to the Maharana of Udaipur after a rebellion 
in bis State which he had himself suppressed, demanding 
hb abdication on the ostensible ground that the ruler had 
become too old and that, as the whole administration was 
concentrated in hts own hands, it had degenerated. Now 
Clause 9 of the Treaty concluded in 181S between the 
Honourable East India Company and the Maharana of 
Udaipur provides that the ruler " shall always be absolute 
ruler in his own country." That the Government of India 
did not press their demand for the ruler's abdication gave 
little comfort to the Princes, who were disquieted that the 
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paramount Power shouldj obviously in good faith, tlajin any 
such right in the face of the treaty, even if it did not insist 
upon iL 

There is a similar dissatisfaction with the claims of the 
paramount Power as to its rights during a minority. It is 
not questioned that where there is a disputed succession it is 
the privilege and the duty of the paramount Power to give 
a division, but the apparently unlimited—certainly unde^ed 

right of the British Government to establish regencies 
and minority administrations is freely questioned. Lord 
Carzon, speaking at the installation of the Maharajah of 
A]war, seemed to imply that the British Government would 
be entitled to make suitable education of the Prince a 
condition of his succession. Such a claim the Princes would 
never admit r they consider themselves princes by hereditary 
right. 

It will^ probably be fairest in this connection to state the 
case as it was put to representatives of the Princes at a 
conference held on September 2a, 1919, by the then 
officiating Political Secretary to the Government of India. 
The constitutional doctrine that gave to the paramount 
Power extra-territorial jurisdiction, the right of railway and 
tef^raph construction, the administration of cantonments, 
etc., had been superimposed, he said, upon the original 
relations of many States with the Crown. The rulers' 
consent to such new doctrines bad not always been sought 
in the past, and it was admitted that, benevolent as it was 
in intention, this body of usage had affected the treaty 
relationship and was to some extent arbitTa.ry. 

There is no need to go beyond that statement to establish 
the^ Princes' case. They willingly admit that the motives 
which have actuated the Government of India in encroach¬ 
ing upon their rights have usually been to benefit the Indian 
sub-continent, and if in some cases it has been British India 
which has chiefly benefited, it is natural and not ignoble 
that the Government of India should tend to look at things 
from that standpoint. This tendency is indeed becoming 
more marked, but chiefly because more and more matters 
have to be left to experts who are British Indian officials 
and do not always appreciate the peculiar position of the 
States. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that a 
Prince is clearly entitled to stand upon his rights. It is 
^^ident that the whole of India benefited by the 
^parate currencies in Bikanir and Alwar, but 
that did not justify the paramount Power in doing so during 
minority administrations. So It was to the advantageof the 
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whole of India that railways shoitld be built and the Indian 
States through which they passed bMefited particularly, 
but that did not justify the acquisition of land without 
direct compensation (as occurred in some cases) any more 
than the probable benefit to an estate of road would 
Justify the British Crown in taking over an English landlord's 
property on like terms. 

Turning to economic problems, there is one which eclipses 
in importance all others—that of customs. Few of the 
Indian States have a seaboard, and still fewer have anything 
in the way of harbours for ocean*going vessels. It follows 
that most of the States receive all their imports through 
British Indian ports, and have to pay the customs c^iff 
of British India. They therefore feel that they are being 
indirectly taxed by the British Indian Legislature and 
Government for the benefit of British India, This was 
not a matter of any great significance so long as British 
India was virtually a free-trade country, but in 1921-22 a 
policy of discriminating protection was started, and the 
revenue from maritime customs has risen from alxiut five 
crores to nearly fifty crores of rupees. It is indeed a 
grievance with some provinces of British India, especially of 
Burma, that the cost of steel should be artificially raised for 
the benefit of steelworks in Bihar and Orissa, The Indian 
States have the same case, but immensely fortified by the 
fact that they have no voice in deciding the tariff, and in no 
way receive hack any of the proceeds. 

The Butler Committee denies that the Princes have any 
l^al ground for complaint, but it agrees that the States 
have a claim in equity to some relief. How this should be 
done is a problem which it recommends should be referred 
to another committee. It must be frankly recognized that 
this recommendation will be embarrassing to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for it is no easy matter at present to find the 
requisite money to carry on the administration and defence 
of India. 

The Committee points out that if the States receive part 
of the customs revenue, they may fairly be asked to share 
in the cost of the defence of India, There is good reason 
to believe that the States would be among the first to 
endorse this point of view, primarily because it would 
establish the principle clearly that the army in India is there 
in the Interests of India as a whole, and not merely in 
the interests of British India, where many members of 
the Assembly wish to obtain control of it; and secondly 
because the States Governments are confident of showing 
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that they already contribute a larger proportion of the 
defence resources of India than would be assigned to them 
upon any equitable computation. 

The policy adopted by the Government of India in 
regard to the salt and opium monopolies has inBIcted loss 
upon the States, or, at least, has deprived them of ^n. 
In order to establish an effective Government monoptuy of 
salt, it was probably necessary that the States should 
consent to suppress the Tnanufacture of salt within their 
territories, or, at any rate, to forbid alt exports into British 
India. In some cases a figure of compensation was arrived 
at about fifty years ago on the basis of the salt consumption 
of the respective States^ and although the consumption has 
increased in some cases fivefold, the Government of India 
is slow to revise the compensation payable. The Govern* 
menc of India can denounce the treaty iiits financial interests 
are shown to suffer, but no similar right appertains to the 
State. In the case of Patiala, where no agreement existed, 
the Salt Department insisted on controlling the State salt 
industry without payment of compensation. In the terri* 
tones of Kishengarh State a large area is drained by 
streams flowing into the Sambhar lake. Since the salt 
manufacture of Sambhar is partly dependent upon the 
drainage of surface water from Kishengarh territory, the 
Kishengarh Durbar is required to consult the Northern 
Indian Salt Revenue Department before undertaking any 
irrigation project, and complains of difficulty in having the 
ne^s of the State effectively recognized in this respect. 
The State of Kishengarh may fail to obtain permission to use 
the water of its own river for irrigation for fear that the 
supply of water to a salt lake teased to the Government of 
India should be diminished. Similar grievances are voiced 
by States whose opium production might have inter¬ 
fered with the Government of India’s opium monopoly. 
A much larger number of States complain that their 
subjects are compelled to buy salt and opium from British 
India, which in that way 1$ indirectly taxing the States for 
the benefit of British India, although it has never been 
suggested that direct taxation would be permissible. 

A striking example of how British Indian measures may 
^ect the States which have no voice in deciding them 
is afforded by the Act of 1927 stabilizing the rupee at is. 6d, 
That measure profoundly affected every State budget 
in India, and yet it depended solely on the votes of British 
Indian politicians. 

The Princes have, therefore, what they regard as con- 
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Crete grievances; their Counsel have advised them that 
they are entitled to have these grievances put right. The 
Butler Committee has produced a report which is obviously 
an attempt at a compromise. It reassures them as to the 
future by saying that the Political Department cannot, 
without breach of faith, be made responsible to any I^is- 
lature of British India j it denies that they have any right 
to a share in the customs, but it recommends that as a 
matter of grace a share should be made over to them; 
hnally, h refuses to admit that the powers of suzerainty 
exercised by the paramount Power are unwarranted. 

It is pleaisant to contrast the attitude of the Print^ to 
this report with the attitude of British Indian politicians 
to pronouncements which do not wholly satisfy their views. 
Instead of incontinently turning down a report which has 
in important respects disappointed them profoundly, they 
have, with the statesmanship that might be expected of 
hereditary rulers, declared themselves willing to enter into 
full and friendly discussion with the Viceroy on all out¬ 
standing points. 

Plainly matters cannot rest here. The Princes have a 
case which deserves far more complete examination than the 
Butler Committee was able to make within its limited terms 
of reference. The report of that Committee, while it 
embodies a certain measure of practical good sense and 
exhibits a typically British dislike of pushing arguments to 
their logical conclusion, cannot be regarded as the last word 
on a subject at once so complex and so important as that 
with which it was appointed to deal. 
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THE ‘MNDO-EUROPEAN"* PROBLEM fN 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Bv Professor Dr. J. C. Kielstra 

In all colonies in the Far East the Indo-European occupies 
a special place. Owing to his European and Indigenous 
extraction he possesses characteristics of both races. 
Through the fact of having been bom in the Colonel and 
havi^ made an unbroken sojourn there^ he has, more than 
the European* adapted himself to his surroundings; his 
education, obtained in his own mUieit, and the social 
influence of the latter are causes that explain his distinctive 
development. In social-economic life, too, he forms a 
separate group, separate from the immigrated European, 
and from the indigenous element. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Dutch have 
fully taken upon themselves the consequences accruing 
from the presence of offspring of mixed blood in their 
colonies. In the eyes of the law the Indo-Europeans are 
the equals of Europeans, and they are eligible to the same 
posts. There are numerous examples of their having 
occupied important offices. 

Among them there have, however, always been some 
who have failed to find proper subsistence, and who conse¬ 
quently, owing to the peculiar colonial conditions, find 
themselves in difficult circumstances which are unknown to 
Europeans living in countries where society forms one 
whole. They belong to the group of those who have not 
succeeded in obtaining such knowledge as would fit them 
to fill posts in the ranks of lower administrative or technical 
officials, from whom elementary knowledge is^ required 
enabling them to express themselves properly in Dutch, 
This group, among whom the tradition of being Europeans 
was felt, but the status of which they had not been able to 
maintain, had either to be absorbed in the native popula¬ 
tion, principally in the “campongs" of the larger towns, or 
become parasites of more prosperous relations, if not 
become dependent on the indigenous population amonpf 
which they have taken refuge. However sad the condi* 
lion of these people was, they were exceptions, d^elasses as 

* Tbs Dutch word “ Indo-Europcusn " (IndO'Earopesn) is used in the 
same Kflse as " Anglo-lndiao " is now used La ladia ia English. 
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ii were. The social problem of the Indo-European, how¬ 
ever. arose later. The ori^n of it was, in the first place, 
that the indigenous population showed signs of qualifying 
themselves in the same direction, so that from their midst 
the Indo'European saw competitors app^uing for various 
posts which before that time had been, so to say, reserved 
for him. In the second place, the improved communica¬ 
tions with the mother-country, facilitating the emigration 
to the Dutch East Indies, were also the reason why fewer 
objections were raised to seeking a sphere of work in the 
Dutch colonies; this was promoted, too, by the growth of 
the population in the Netherlands. Besides, the policy 
followed by the East Indian Government was not favour¬ 
able to the Indo-European. It gave the same remunera- 
don for the same kind of work, whedaer performed by the 
indigenous, immigrant, or mixed elements. However 
equitable this line of conduct may seem at first sight, it 
really means a better rate of payment for the indigenous 
worker, as the latter's standard of life is, as a nile, lower 
than that of the European or Indo-European; and as his 
wants, therefore, by an equal remuneration for work are 
more fully satisfied, in reality he enjoys a higher rate of 
payment. This leads to the result that from among the 
indigenous population better trained applicants than the 
Indo-European often apply for such posts as are practically 
also open to the latter. 

The Indo-European b thus exposed from two sides to 
the danger of being supplanted in posts that the relations 
of social-economic life had, as it were, reserved for him. 
He has therefore to face the problem of whether he can 
retain the petition of forming a separate group in the 
population. There is for him something tragic in this 
state of things, as he is fully aware of the fact that 
complete^ ^imilation to the one group or the other b an 
impossibility for him. And viewed as a social problem his 
js a serious ofie, as measures formed purposely lo 
relieve hb needs are of very little avail. One is faced by 
a specific social-economic development, the result of which 
IS that the Indo-European as a class is tn danger of 
becoming superfluous in the social whole, and on that 
account it is to be feared that the future will hold in store 
no occupation conformable to hb traditions. 

These modified conditions required a course quite 
diff^ent from the one on which a solution of these diffi¬ 
culties was formerly sought. 

Already in about the middle of the nineteenth century 
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the impoverishment nnd the social decline of a part of the 
Indo-European group had become a fact- From that time 
until near the beginning of the next century it was 
obviously to be expectiS that increased opportunities 
should be afforded for training in different forms of occupa¬ 
tion, besides the institution of an organization at once 
appropriate and ab!e also to raise morally and socially 
those who required its support. Among the measures 
taken may be mentioned the erection of the training-school 
for the lower ranks in the army in 1848, which offered the 
poorer Indo-Europeans an opportunity of finding a living 
under the colours, and that of a technical school at Batavia 
in 18S6, In 1872 and'1900 further inquiries were made 
into the causes of poverty among the indo-Europeans, 
which were followed in 1902 by the appointment of an 
official commission whose duty it was to work out In an 
extensive and comprehensive report the results of the 
inquiries of its predecessors. This committee proposed 
that a Central Board of Guardians for the poor and an 
Inspection Board should be formed, with me object of 
giving assistance and encouraging organization in the 
measures taken by private societies for the care of orphans, 
ragged children, and the waifs of society. Besides, the 
committee recommended that soldiers enrolled in Europe 
whose term of service had expired, and whose stay in the 
East Indies promoted the formation of Indo-European 
families, should be sent back to the Netherlands, 

These proposals, except that of the return of the Euro¬ 
pean soldiers, have, however, not been carried out. There 
can hardly be any question of negligence in the matter, 
having regard to the important amelioration of the 
economic outlook, consequent on the effects of the agrarian 
crisis having been overcome in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and which offered belter prospects also 
to the Indo-European, 

But the twentieth century brought changes with it in two 
respects. Alleviation of social needs was found to be no 
longer sufficient; it had to give way to efforp to find new 
channels for soci^ welfare There is also noticeable among 
the Indo-Europeans an individual endeavour to attain and 
maintain by their own exertions a field of their own in 
social life. 

Efforts are made to grant the Indo-Europeans facilities 
for the practice of agriculture. In 1904 special measures 
were put into force whereby indigent Indo-Europeans could 
obtain the lease of land at a very lovf cosl Contrary to 
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the usual practice in such cases, the Indo-European was 
allowed to obtain land that had already been reclaimed by 
the Jav^ese. provided these owners renounced their rights 
voluntarily • this privilege was restricted to plots of 15 to 
35 acres. Assistance could also be rendered to applicants 
by Government granting them the necessary working 
capi^l for the erection of fanns and of horticultural 
establishments^ white dtetrici colonizmg committees were 
appointed to exercise supervision over the working and the 
speeding of the credits granted. 

This measure had but little success, the reason being 
that not sufficient attention had been paid to the fitness (S' 
the applicants for agriculture. It soon appeared that the 
lower classes, from the larger towns from which it was 
hoped to recruit applicants, were not suited for agriculture 
on a small scale either mentally or physically, owing to the 
heavy demands this work makes on mind and body. 

became apparent that not sufficient attention 
had been paid to the question as to whether any reasonable 
prospect existed for this kind of agriculture, carried on as 
It was with a minimum of capital. In only a few cases, 
owing to the proximity of a growing European centre.* 
wh^e. produce of a quality that the indigenous labour 
could not grow was in request—as for instance, good vege¬ 
tables and the supply of milk of a better quality-^id it 
become possible for those who had acquired sufficient 
ability for such work to attain any success. 

From about the same time dates an organization, formed 
principally m Indo-European milieux, which had the 
object of rousing its members to action. The object of the 
'• Indische Bond." already established in 1898. was ■ 

1. The setting up of a printing office of its own. for 
^ong other things, the issue of an official publication for 
the “ Bond. 

2. The opening of “ Bond " shops, 

3. The encouragement of agriculture by Indo-Europeans. 

4. The promotion of education. 

All this was intended to further the interests of its 
members, and to afford material and moral asfiijtranrfh 
Europe^ residents in the Dutch East Indies who needed 
such assistance and asked for it. 

But these objects were doomed to failure. After a few 
years the issue of the official publication had to be dropped 
and though the Bond " had opened courses for lowered 
commeraai instruction in some places, yet the activities of 
the society languished. 


jga 7*^^ Iftdo-Eurd^itn*' Pirohkm 

li may perhaps be attributed to the awakening of Ac 
d"™g WorW War tha, .he Ind^ 
European became conscious Aat he would have to exert 
L,sSf .0 .he utmoa. If he wUhed .o_ k«p h-s grauai 

Anyhow, in 1919. a new powerful orgamaation. the lodo- 
European Bond/' arose, wh<Ke object to promote law- 
fully and legitimately the development of the Indo-European 
in icial, moral, intellectual, and economic respects. 

This society distinguishes itself from its predec^wr in 
that it does not. in Us work, occupy itself with the 
Europeans in Ae Dutch East Indi«, but only with ihelndo- 
Euro^s. It describes as Indo-Euro^ns all who 
settled in the Dutch East Indies, whether of European or 
mixed blood (and their descendants), with the proviso that 
those of European blood should have been bom m an^ 
w^iihin the DutSEast Indies. It is thus clear that m this 
case a new independent group in social life is forming 
itself but not as a part of Ae European population. 

Its organ, SUm* published In its first number an 

article entitled -Self-defence,” whiA purports to explain 
its aims. It emphasizes in it the that the Indo- 

E’lropean experiences, and the necessit^y of his opening up 
new ^As, now that there is danger of his being supplanted 
in thcold ways. The founders oi this association met with 
a wider response than the preceding one had dont The 
organizationdevelo;)^ step by step, and the latest yearly 
r^ort records that at Ae end of 1928 it numbered no less 
tSn"sTmnches and 15 agencies, with 1 s. 167 members 
on Us rolls. Considering that Ae whole pumpean popula¬ 
tion of Ae Dutch East Indies (including Ae Indo- 
Europeans) numbers about ,70,000 souls, 
are m^v heads of families among its members, one may 
infer that a very large portion of the Indo-Europeans ^ 
members of the said organization. Its efforts were crowned 

with success in many spheres. . 1. i r 

The society succeeded in establishing a scholarship , 
the capital of which, according to the last y^ly report, 
estimated at 346427 g>JiWers.t and 
support to 208 persons for their training, 
genSal relief fund, which showed a favourable balance of 
18,810 guilders at Ae end of the year >928. . 

The social work it undertook was the foundation of ^me 
schools and an agricultural colony. An elementary sc to , 
an elementary commercial school, and a training sc 00 or 

• l.t. " Oui Voice" 
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teachers were also founded. More important, however, is 
the founding of the agricultural colony, " De Gicsting/' in 
South Sumatra. Its numerical strength was 8o Tndo- 
Europcans, besides a/o Javanese and Chinese, The Bond 
has provided this colony, since its foundation, with 121,817 
guilders, both for credits and regular contributions. A 
sp^ial fund for this object was able lo raise 111,708 
guilders, so that loooo guilders only had to be contributed 
out of the funds of the society. 

So much for the measures taken. The question remains, 
however, whether success is to be expected along these 
lines. 

I need not touch upon the value of " self-help.” For the 
Indo-European it is as true as of anyone else that personal 
exertion braces one’s energies, and that should at first dis¬ 
appointments be met with, yet the experience thus acquired 
can open up new prospects and stimulate the eneigies. 
Too long has the Indo-European let things drift, and too 
late has he realized that the altered social relations made 
new demands upon him! It Is a momentous occurrence 
that he has now himself put his hand to the plough, which 
indirectly cannot but improve his chances in economic 
life. 

But it may, not without reason, be doubted whether the 
mepsures applied will prove effective. 

It must be rememtered that a place to social life must 
be found which can onijr be occupied by the Indo- 
European, and which he can hold better than an immigrant 
European or the indigenous people. Moreover, the impor¬ 
tant fact must not be lost sight of, that the level of the 
daily requirements of an Indo-European does not incite 
him to so great an exertion in economic life as the immi¬ 
grant, for whom the desire to be able later to return to his 
native country and live on his savings constitutes a greater 
spur. On the other hand, the Indo-European is Inclined 
to greater and more continuous efforts than the indigenous 
man, as he would not find real satisfaction in the life led by 
the latter. He must thus look for something which has no 
attraction for either of the other communities. 

Starting from these premises, it becomes a question 
whether anything can be attained by the Indo-European’s 
own schools. These schools have the same curriculum as 
others to which he may be admitted on the same footing as 
other pupils. With his acquired knowledge he must apply 
for posts also sought for by other groups, and he does not 
enjoy any preference. It seems to me that the founding of 
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such schools is too much in line with the former idea of 
giving assistance to those who, owing to the want of proper 
training, could not succeed in life. 

It is otherwise with agriculture. There it seems possible 
to find a system of working not acceptable to either of the 
other communities. In general, tJie Indo-European will 
have to cultivate farming wdth little capital He can do so, 
because in contrast with the immigrant he can, in the 
climate of the colonies, work more easily. In this he has 
an advantage over the immigrant lacking working capital. 

On the other hand, he is inclined to exert himself more 
than the indigenous farmer who is also lacking in working 
capital. If, therefore, a sphere can be found for the Indo- 
European which enables him to produce something that 
the others cannot, he will have won a place of his own in 
agriculture. 

His system of working can be different from that of the 
larger plantations, where the owner limits himself to super¬ 
vision, leaving the work to be done by coolies. This 
makes, in general, an undertaking of this kind suitable to 
production in the mass, in which neither the owner nor his 
deputy need, as It were, superintend every detml. It will 
also have to be different from the system of the indigenous 
population. This can take place if he decides to grow 
crops requiring great accuracy in their cultivation, as by so 
doing his disposition for greater exertion offers him a special 
outlet. 

Something of this kind is to be found in such produce as, 
on account of their being raised in small quantities, have a 
special value on account of their good quality. In this 
category might be mentioned the finer sorts of Java coffee, 
the separate trees of which require much care, and also 
tropical fruit, only the most perfect kinds of which are 
exportable. 

1 am not convinced that experiments of this kind have 
been well oiganized in South Sumatra, That there should 
be two hundred and seventy persons of different races among 
the eighteen Indo-European familiM, numbering eighty 
souls, gives reason to fear that there is an inclination to 
follow on a small scale the example of the larger plantations, 
and thereby fail to reach what, for the Indo-Europe^, 
should be his prime aim—namely, the chance of establishing 
a special branch of his own. Meanwhile it is possible that 
at first extra hands may be needed to push forward the 
heavy work of clearing the ground. Time alone can tell 
what the prospects will be. Meanwhile the Board of Agri- 
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culture is prepared to lend a helping hand in expenmen cal 
work and in an advisory c^iacity. 

There seem to be similar possibilities of success for the 
Indo-European in technical matters. Now that in the 
Dutch East Indies there exists a slowly growing industrial 
development, the Indo-Europ^, too, may look for posts 
in which, thanks to his greater inclination for exenion than 
the indigenous workman, will find a special outlet, not in 
that of greater physical exertion or routine, but in that of 
accuracy. Both in the electrical and chemical industries 
he will find prospects of success. No employer will think 
of sending for an immigrant when he can find suitable 
workmen at hand. And the indigenous workman is not 
yet able to perform accurate work, at any rate if it requires 
judgment. 

It appears sufficiently clear from the above that the 
Indo-European problem of the Dutch East Indies is by no 
means solved j but it will also be seen to be on the i^ht 
road to finding such a solution. In the first place, it seems 
that, ^ far as concerns economic life, the direction sought 
promises in the long run to offer an outlet, but, what is 
much more important, that the initiative is in the hands of 
the people directly involved, and that the Indo-European 
realizes that he will have to take his life and future into his 
Own hands. This is the first condition for independence in 
any social group.* 


t j- sboFe has been writien it has become knnvn that the East 

adiah Governm^t 19 prepared to giant a sum of 100,000 guilders to the 
isociety for Indo-European Coloniiation in South Stimatra. 
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IN DO-CHINA TODAY 
By His Exczllencv M. Pierre Pasquier 

(Governor-Genera] of Indo-Chioa) 

7>aHsJaied fyf Miss Williams 

fArraosemcnta have been completed for the pubUcaiion io jubsi^UMt 
issues of a series of detailed studies upon conditions in France's Far 
Eastern possession. It was thought fitting to preface the series with 
an. article •ttf a general cliaTactcf^ The presenl Govcmor-^^eiictal in 
Indo-China has kindly^ coosented to oontribute this paper.] 

iii the colonial possessions of France Indo-Chioa occupies 
a unique position by reason of the density of its populattojij 
the extent of its wealth, and the antiquity of the civilizations 
found therein: most of all its distance from the metropolis 
and its position at the cross-roads of Asia, in the heart 
of the world of rice, and of silver currency, which has 
withdrawn it from the economic enterprise of France, has 
led to the development there of a policy which is rather 
different from the French policy in Africa. 

Under French influence Indo-China has made rapid 
progress; indeed, one might even say that without France 
Indo-China would not exist. If we carried our minds back 
to about 1850, what should we see? Annam had pursued 
her conquests in the south and threatened Cambodia^ which 
had no other course than to fall back on 3 iam, caught 
between two fires, it must soon have disappeared. On the 
other hand, China would have consolidated her hold on 
Tonkin. If France had waited twenty yeare before estab¬ 
lishing herself in the peninsula, there is little doubt that 
Indo-China would not have existed today. . t-i. * 

Between such diverse races as the Annamites, the Thai 
(Cambodians and Laotians), the Mois, and other primitive 
peoples of the Annamite chain, the Muongs, etc, ^ * 

there is no other bond than that of the French administra¬ 
tion. France succeeded in establishing peace among these 
different races, in putting an end to the system of extortion, 
which in conjunction with the uncertainty of the seasons 
used to lay waste entire provinces, and ve^ soon an essen¬ 
tially peaceable population could take up its occupations in 
tranquillity. ■ ^ . 

It is well to note that in setting foot in Indo-China 
France has not had to impose herself upon a hostile people. 
The ruler of Cambodia himself placed his kingdom under 
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the French Protectorate without any pressure being put 
upon him; the King of Luang-Prabang did the same* and 
the Upper Mekong became French without the firing of 
a single shot \ according to an expression that today is 
famous, this was a '‘conquest of hearts*” and the phrase 
that was applied to the installation of France at Laos 
might be applied to the whole of lodo-Chtna. 

The sole resistance of any importance came not from the 
Annamites, sick of the extortionate demands of their man¬ 
darins, but from certain partisans of the Emperor of Annam. 
Otherwise the country was speedily conquered, and the ease 
with which this was done shows plainly that the people after 
the first moment did not meet the French as enemies. 

If I am inclined to emphasize these beginnings of French 
rule in Indo-China it is to give a better understanding of 
the political quietness which the country enjoys today. 
This peacefulness is the more remarkable as the Annamites 
possess a past, often brilliant, sometimes glorious, and their 
contact with China, whose yoke they succeeded in shaking 
off, has only accentuated their characteristic tendencies. 
As soon as they saw the French constructing roads, rail* 
ways* canals, hospitals, opening schools, the Annamites put 
their confidence in France, They realized that, far from 
signifying the end of Annam, the presence of the French 
was a pledge of prosperity, established on a solid founda¬ 
tion, which enabled their country to reach with the least 
possible shock to the degree of evolution made necessary 
by their contact with Western civilization. 

Capital has sometimes been made of the claims of a 
section of the Annamite population of Cochid-Chin a. In 
that country, where France has not been hampered by the 
presence of a protectorate, and has been able to carry out 
fully her programme of social and economic amelioration* 
the development of natural riches and the spread of educa¬ 
tion have produced a rapid growth of intelligence. A 
small number of young people, mostly educated in the 
French Universities, have taken it into their heads to 
claim for their fellow-citizens a larger part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country; they have no following, and their 
campaign is a matter of profound indifference to the great 
majority of the Cochin-Chme5& 

These certainly do not underestimate the considerable 
things that France has accomplished inCochin-ChiDa,and the 
results that have been achieved; in twenty years, from 1907 
to 1917, the number of those who have availed themselves of 
medicd attention has grown from i S 3 ,000 to 484,000: the 
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birth-rate has gone up from 95,cxx> to 148,489; between 
October t, 1927, and June 30, 1928, a third of the popula¬ 
tion has been Inoculated against cholera, a real achievement 
which has not been realized in any other country in the 
world. Education has just been made compulsory in a 
large number of districts, and in five or six years all the 
children in Cochin-China will have at least three years at 
school. Moreover, in 1883 Cochin-China only had 675,000 
hectares of land under cultivation; today she has 2,360,000. 

If the budgets of Cochin-China and Siam are compared, 
it can be proved that Siam devotes to public works only 
9 per ceoL of her budget, while Cochin-China sets aside 
30 per cent of hers \ to medical work she devotes 9 per 
cent, against tbe 2*3 per cent credited to Siam, Add^ to 
this that from 1911 to 1928 the' expenses of education 
have increased 500 per cent and those of the medical 
service 600 per cent Few colonized nations can show 
such eloquent figures on their balance sheets. This 
achievement is realized by the mass of the people, who 
more or less confusedly take it into account, and this is the 
chief obstacle to the interested propaganda of those who 
would lead them astray. 

Yet it is important not to rest upon one's laurels, and if 
Cochin-China has shown remarkable progress, due as much 
to the direct administration that she has enjoyed as to the 
systematic development of her natural riches, it must not 
be forgotten that the other countries of the Union have 
advanced with slower steps, much slower steps. 

The war period has held up the carrying out of the 
great programme of public works drawn up by Monsieur 
Paul Doumer, and it is a matter of urgency that the 
unfinished work should be taken up again. Since the war 
some important works have been carried out, notably those 
which concern roads, irrigation, and the protection of 
Tonkin against the rising of the Red River, hut much still 
remains to be done, particularly in railroad construction. 

For fifteen years Indo-China has confined herself to 
building a fraction of the Trans-Indo-China railway fthe line 
between Vinh and Dongha), and undertaking the rack and 
pinion line from Lang Bian. This is not enough, and soon 
an effort must be made to attack the project of four great 
lines : In the south, the way from Bencat to Locninh, that 
from Battambang to Phnom-Penh, and that from Tomane 
to Nhatrang; in the north, the line from Tan-Ap to 
Thakhek, which will open up Laos, For this purpose a 
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contract will no doubt be put forward, and matenal has 
already been ordered in Germany for the carrying’ out of 
the programme : this, then, is not a question of future plans 
only» but of imminent realizations. The execution of so 
great a work could not be delayed for Jong without serious 
consequences, Siam has pushed on with her railways 
towards Mekong, and threatens to put Laos within the 
economic area of Bangkok ; also the scheme will open up 
for colonization the rich tracts of the red lands which are 
desirable for the establishment of plantations of gum-trees, 
tea and coffee plants, etc. ... 

As regards economics, I cannot pMS over in silence the 
projected reform of the Indo-Chinese currency. The 
piastre of In do-China is one of the last silver-weight 
currencies; and if this form was very useful to the colony 
in the past, in particular sparing it the high cost of living 
after the war, it has its inconveniences today. The adop¬ 
tion of the gold standard by the greater number of the 
countries of the Far East has proved that it is not necessary 
to have a silver currency in order to trade with China \ in 
point of fact, current prices are fixed in gold, and silver 
coinage only complicates external relations. 

The stabilization of the franc, which has given France a 
safe and sound instrument of credit, has paved the way for 
the stabilization of the piastre. The silver piastre, which 
tempted the capitalists, and favoured, at the time of the 
paper franc, investment of capital in Indo-China, has 
become for the French not a security, but an uncertain 
factor. Thus it is now hoped to give the piastre a value 
calculated according to an agreed weight of pure gold. 
Naturally, silver piastres will always be in circulation, but 
they will be reckoned by gold rale, in any case in foreign 
negotiations, and the monetary system of Indo-China will 
closely resemble the Indian system. 

In the realm of politics 1 have been successful in pre-' 
ceding my departure for France by measures w'hich have 
given satisfaction to the French and indigenous populations. 
Certainly these last have an inadequate share In the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, Cochin-China only has a represen¬ 
tative In Parliament, The other divisions of the Union, 
except Laos, have only one delegate to the Supreme 
Council of the Colonies, a delegate who, moreover, most 
often stays in the colony and attends the sessions of the 
Government Council. This ** Conseil de Gouvemement,” 
which shares with the Government General the exercise of 
executive power, is composed for the greater part of the 
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high officials of the colonyj and it ts not possible to modify 
its composition, given the character of the powers conferred 
upon it. 

Accordingly, on my suggestion, the Colonial Minister 
hM just formed a High Council of French Economic and 
Fin^ciai Affairs, on which will be no official in active 
service. M embers will be almost all delegates elected from 
the French and native population sitting side by side. This 
High Council will have, in its small beginnings, only a 
consultive character; but the Governor-General will be 
bound to take its opinion on all questions concerning the 
economic life of the country. This organization supposes 
the existence in each country of the Indo-Chinese union of 
local assemblies composed of members elected from the 
population. Cochin-China has a Colonial Council composed 

French and native elected members, who enjoy rights 
similar to those of the *' Conseils Gcn^raux " of our French 
departments. 

In the other countries we find that the Head Resident 
has only a native consultive chamber, which in Annam has 
the title of Chamber of Representatives of the People. 
There is^ no French assembly which plays the same part, 
and this is a lack which Is about to be made good. 

Henceforth Tonkin, Annam, and CambtSia (and later 
Laos) will have a French Council of Economic and Finan¬ 
cial Affairs; it will be composed entirely of elected dele¬ 
gates, who must have spent at least four years in the 
country where they put themselves up for the votes of their 
compatriots. Like the High Council, but this time in the 
more restricted organization of a single country of the 
LTnion, these local councils will be consulted on all economic 
questions. 

Thus the colonists can put their often extensive ex¬ 
perience at the service of the administration. It is not 
•genei^Iy known outside the countrj’ that some French 
colonials have been settled in Indo-Chioa for thirty or forty 
years, and sometimes they never go back to France, They 
thus acquire an intimate knowledge of the country which is 
rarely possessed by officials, and it is a matter of the greatest 
importance that they should have a share in the administra- 
lion of the colony. 

Without doubt the ten years now to come will be of the 
greatest moment for Indo-China. I am happy to state that 
she can face her destiny under conditions of security that 
inspire an absolute confidence in her future. 
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THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

THE CHIEF THEATRE OF EVENTS IN THE 
WORLD’S HEREAFTER 

By Brigadier-General C* D, Bruce, c.b.e, 

[The writer was for shteen years in China, both in pre- and post-war 
day^ indudiog seven years as Chief Commissioner of the IntematioDal 
Fotice in Shwgbar, acted aa adtiser gn Police afTairs to the Chinese 
Govemment, and was for six years in command of the Wei Hat Wei 
“Chinese Re^njeat.* He has crafdlod extensively in the interior as well 
as in Cenbal Asia and Russian Turkestan. He ts the author of " In the 
Footsteps of Marco Polo," a journey overland from Simla to Peking.] 

'* Today the Pacific is the scene of a stirring drama. What 
the Mediterranean was to the civilisation of Rome, and the 
Atl^tic was to Europe in the last three centuries, the 
Pacific is to the world of the twentieth century. On its 
shores lie two of the greatest nations of history—China 
and the United States—the older firmly established when 
the younger was unborn; the younger bursting with wealth 
and strength such as the older never knew in its golden 
prime. 

“A little apart from the mainland of Asia, as England is 
from Europe, lies the great Island empire, Japan. At the 
western gateway of the Pacific, Great Britain stands guard 
over her possessions scattered from the Antipodes to the 
Arctic, ana shelters, incidentally, Holland’s treasure trove in 
the East Indies. On the extreme north, pressing, expand¬ 
ing, grasping, lies the land of Muscovite^Russla, ever turn¬ 
ing her [jack on her frozen steppes, seeking empire in Asia, 
and ports in warm waters. China, Japan, Russia, Holland, 
the British Empire, and the United States — these are the 
actors on the Far Eastern stage today.”* 

The Chinese Puzzle 

There is an ever-present difficulty in discussing the 
many problems centring round the Pacific Ocean. It ties 
in the entirely unpredictable future of China. We may 
think this or that about the future of China; experts may 
suggest what they consider will simplify its course: the 
ordinary man guesses at the time it will take the country 
to reunite—or how long it will remain disrupted, tem- 

• “TIm! Restless Padfic,'' by Nicbotas Roosevelt (19*8), 
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porarily, as has frequently happened in the past — but we 
actually know nothing. About other nations concerned 
we posse^ sufficient data of their past to predict, within 
limits, their future destiny. As regards China we have no 
such dat^ for never before in the history of the world has 
such a situation arisen, it is as though a Sumerian, an 
Assyrian, or an early Egyptian civilization were called 
upon to suddenly arise and to assimilate a twentieth- 
century culture; not, be it remarked, an Oriental but an 
Occidental one. That a people whose history reaches 
back some five thousand years should still survive vigorous 
and lusty is one of the wonders of the world. Still more 
wonderful that the nation should have continued to exist in 
a TOliticaJ framework more or less identical with that of the 
Chou Dynasty, On the other side of the Pacific Ocean its 
waters lap the shores of the most advanced, modern, and 
up-to-date country the world has yet known. Few will 
deny that America represents the acme of twentieth- 
century progress. Broadly speaking, the problem of the 
Pacific tcxiay is the fusion of two such utterly opposed 
civilizations. Before attempting so far as is here possible 
to discuss some of the conflicting interests of the chief 
Powers concerned, it may be advisable to consider afresh 
the latest conditions in and around the Pacific. Among 
these conditions are some which include interests so oppo¬ 
site as to appear, at first sight, almost insurmountable. 

In China there is but one outstanding interest for the 
world today. It is the question of the survival or collapse 
of the present Nationalist Government, This Govern¬ 
ment, as we know, is attempting to re-unite the various 
conflicting interests which for nearly a score of years have 
disrupted the country. Should it fail and a renewal of the 
inter-provincial strife once more spread over the land the 
settl^ent of all the larger Pacific problems will be in¬ 
definitely delayed. Many of the problems are more or less 
ripe for discussion and solution, but they are so intimately 
connected with the presence of a strong central govern¬ 
ment in China that wiihout such a stable authonty any 
discussion becomes merely academic. 

Mongolia 

We can, however, discuss her outer territories of 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Over the former hangs today 
a permanent threat of Soviet aggression. This has grown 
dimensions since the date when Russia signed 
the Outer Mongolian treaties of November, 1912, and 19141 
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and when China, Russia, and Outer Mongolia made the 
tripartite agreement of June, J91S* In November, 1921, 
was signed another treaty between the “ Mongolian 
Peoples Revolutionary Government " and the “Russian 
Union of Soviet Republics.” In this treaty the two parties 
recognized, diplomatically, each other’s existence; though, 
once more, the advantage was all on the side of the Soviet 
Republics against China's sovereignty over Outer Mon¬ 
golia. This latter treaty was repudiated by China in 1922. 
Still later M, Karakhan negotiated the 1924 treaty, which 
attempted to restore friendly relations between China and 
Russia. One of the provisions of the 1924 treaty 
recognized Outer Mongolia as part of the Republic of 
China. The following year, 1925' the Soviet Ambassador 
informed the Chinese Government that the Red Army had 
been withdrawn from that region. Since then affairs in 
Mongolia have not stood still. This embarrassing portion 
of Chinese territory has remained the chief channel 0/ 
communication between the Bolshevist military authorium 
in Siberia and their main hope for further interference in 
China, General Fcing yti-hsiang. 

The Manchurian Imbroguo 
In Manchuria, the other outlying territory to the north, 
the ever smouldering spark of Russo-Chinese animosity 
and distrust has once again flared up. Manchuria may yet 
be the scene of further fighting, in that the direct interests 
of China, Russia, and )apan are deeply and inevitably 
involved there. Neither could the British Empire nor the 
United States afford to stand aside should the triangular 
quarrel come to a head. The mere idea of interference in 
Manchuria on the part of the United States without con¬ 
sulting Japan was quite sufficient to stiffen the policy of the 
latter Government, It has been said that the greatest 
diplomatic blunder made by American statesmen in late 
years was the attempt to internationalize the South Man¬ 
churian Railway with a view to checking the influence of 
Japan. The attempt failed badly, as all the Far East is 
well aware. It is a matter of history that Japan has 
already fought two wars in defence of her interests in 
Manchuria. There is little doubt that her military leaders 
are fully prepared for a third should the unfortunate neces¬ 
sity be forced upon that proud people. We know that, in 
spite of the utmost desire for peace to every man and to 
every nation, there may come a moment when there is 
nothing for it but to fight. Such are the vital interests 
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of Japan in Manchuria that to secure them no cost would 
be considered too high. In reprehensible actions, like the 
seizure by force by China of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
lies the ever-present danger of serious international com¬ 
plications. With Soviet Russia openly striving to bring 
about world revolution in the East, having failed in the 
West, the menace can hardly be rated too highly. So far 
Bolshevist efforts to definitely entangle Chinas 400,000,000 
in her net have failed. But the efforts will not cease, and 
the Russian Union of Soviet Republics remains for the 
present a permanent factor for active unrest where already 
the atmosphere is sufficiently highly charged. 

Japan's Prospects 

A little apart from the mainland of Asia, as England is 
from Europe, lies the great Island Empire Japan. 

Do we always remember the dual nature of J apanese 
civilization ? How much of it today is derived from 
Western sources and institutions; how much from her 
own immemorial traditions ? The question is no e^y one 
to answer. Fundamentally, Japanese civilization is still 
Oriental. Her elder statesmen thought fit, with consum¬ 
mate foresight, to adopt from the West its Occidental 
science, its railw^ays, machinery, educational advantages, 
and its man-killing methods; but the two civilizations, ^ 
we have lately been reminded,* are still struggling for the 
mastery. Under an Occidental veneer the people of Japan 
are at heart loth to part with their ancient national customs, 
their traditional religion, their Shinto cult, and their 
Emperor worship. But until the nation can solve this 
problem of a dual existence, it must be admitted and allowed 
for in any attempts to forecast the future of Japan in the 

It is to her geographical position fronting the Asiatic 
mainland that Japan owes her claim to special interests and 
influence beyond those of siny other of the Powers interested^ 
Of the various and varied problems facing the Japanese 
Government three stand out as most important to the 
nation. They are, first, an adequate food supply to meet 
the demands of an ever-increasing population—-the popula¬ 
tion of Japan has almost doubled during the last forty 
years; secondly, the question of where and how to dis¬ 
pose of her surplus colonists; and, thirdly, the provision 
of raw material to increase her expanding industrial efforts. 

* " Modem Japan and its Problem,’* by G. Alleii> 
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All three may be said, to depend upon status as a 

hrst-class maritime Power. Hence the vital interest for 
Japanese statesmen of the Anglo-American discussions 
upon sea strength which have lately taken place. What¬ 
ever the ultimate issue of these efforts may be to obtain 
a reduction of naval armaments between England and 
America, from the Japanese point of view her interests in 
the Pacific are as great, if not greater. In the eyes of 
Japanese statesmen,* the most important task before the 
Washington Conference in 1921 was to effect an agreement 
on the ratio of capital ships, the backbone of the fleet 
That this should stili be a matter for discussion nearly ten 
years after only serves to show the difficulty — it might 
almost be said the impossibility—of expecting final results 
upon such variable matters as naval and military equality 
between nations. As the years pass, so are new factors 
constantly being introduced by science and by the wit of 
man. It can only be possible, therefore, to legislate tem¬ 
porarily in the light of existing conditions. At Washington 
In 1921, before any advance towards parity of sea-power in 
the Pacific could mature, the attempt was made to reach an 
agreement upon the ratio of capital ships on the American 
basis of 5 : 5 : 3. A provisional arrangement was reached. 
Now, once more, a fresh ratio is under discussion, but the 
fact remains that no such ratio nor any so-called policy of 
parity then arrived at can represent the true facts of the 
situation. 

The special requirements of the British Empire with her 
scattered island empire and of the United States cannot be 
asse^ed In such terms, nor can those of Japan. In the 
Pacific, as in Atlantic waters, other factors obtrude them¬ 
selves, such as the presence or absence of fortified or forti- 
fiable naval or air bases and the control and protection of 
trade routes. Fresh significance is brought to bear upon 
these various means of reckoning naval strength by the 
epoch-making voyage round the world of the Graf Zeppelin. 
What the future may yet bold for these monster airships 
either in the way of trade or for additional national defence 
no man can yet say. The cross-Channel Bight of M. Bleriot 
has just celebrated Its now almost pathetic coming of age. 
What may not another twenty-one years give us in the way 
of air transmit The Graf Zeppelin crossed the Pacific 
from Kasumiquara In Japan to Los Angeles in the United 
States — 5,8(x> miles—in sixty-eight hours fourteen minutes, 
at an average speed of 80 knots per hour. For the next 
* “Tfae Washington Conference and After,” bf V. Ichibashi. 
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generation ts the scrapping of all capital ships such a 
fantastic dream as some may think ? 

Racial Equality 

There is one other main factor which may at any time 
affect Japanese policy in the Pacific, and it is the burning 
question of racial equality. The Japanese ^e a proud 
race, proud in a sense some Western nations cannot 
understand. But it is the pride of achievement, the pride 
of a race who have so far work^ out their own nationai 
5^vation in the face of wellnigh insurmountable difficulties, 
“Why not,'’ asked Japan’s representative both at Ver^llM 
and at W^ashington, “face this momentous question? 
The only answer received was the almost brutal Exclusion 
Act from the U.S. A. of 1974. U p to that time the Ja^panrae 
had been treated on a different footing from other Orient^ 
From 1924 they have been placed on the level of all Asiatics. 
When the matter of racial equality was brought up at 
Versailles, as every one is aware, the late President Wilson 
found himself in a situation of extreme delicacy. He chose, 
or was faced with, the line of least resistance. That a 
second opportunity of discussing this burning question was 
allowed to pass at the Washington Conference may at the 
time have been unavoidable, but sooner or later the 
question will again arise, possibly under even more un- 
propitious conditions. Eventually it will have to be f^ed. 
Until racial equality is conceded by the West to the Ept, 
the danger of the present position in the Pacific remains. 
The imposition of exclusion acts in self-defence is a fair 
weapon in cases of economic international competition, and 
this whether the struggle is between Occideniat and Occi¬ 
dental (United States and Europe) or between Occident^ 
and Oriental, as in some British Dominions as well as in 
America. No international danger is ever likely to arise 
because only a certain number of would-be Immigrants from 
Europe to America are allowed to enter. The danger in 
the Pacific is that the Japanese will never rest content to 
be labelled as belonging to an inferior race. 

The CoMMERCtAL “ Complex “ 

From the north-west comer of Alaska to the southern¬ 
most point of South America is a distance of m^y hundreds 
of miles. Throughout the whole length of this vast line of 
coast the interest of the United States is never absent. 
The western shores of Canada and the entire coast of South 
America He, diplomat teal ly speaking, outside the ken of 
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American warships. But to commenrlaJfy^ minded American 
business men of the new economicaliy-impenal type the 
status of their northern and southern neighbours need not 
necessarily remain always as at present The Interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine has expanded to a surprising extent 
since it was first heard of. It is a well-known fact that in 
the United States economic forces virtually take precedence 
over all others. A well-known American not long ago 
remarked upon this fact while deploring some of the evils 
connected with it. “ From my view-point,” he said, ” much 
of what seems to some people imperialism seems to me 
merely gumption. 1 am afraid that I shall have to confess 
1 come of a race of practical imperialists. They used to 
be c^Ied pioneers in other days." A well-informed 
American writer on foreign affairs has lately remarked that 
“peaceful economic penetration seems to he the technique 
of the new imperialism." To safeguard its trade interests 
abroad is the duty of any government, and accounts, 
naturally, for the intention of America to be. if not the 
dominating influence in Pacific waters, at least what it 
considers on a ^ty with any and every other power. 

From the point of view of trade there are. it is hardly 
necessary to remark, two main entrances into the Pacific 
Ocean. If and when the Nicaraguan Canal becomes an 
accomplished fact there will then be three. The Panama 
Canal is one; the other skirts the southern end of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is a mere truism to say that the 
cutting of the Panama Canal revolutionized trade prospects 
in the Pacific, but it also changed entirely the balance of 
power from the point of view of naval strategy. Since the 
entrance of the American Pacific Fleet via the Panama 
Canal it is no longer Japan which holds the balance of 
power. On the western shores of the Pacific lies the other 
mam gate at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. 
At Singapore, when the new naval base has been completed, 
Great Britain can turn the key in the lock, and can control 
in the interests of world peace the most ffourishing and 
important trade route in the East. 

SiyGAFOBE 

The completion of the long wanted naval base at 
SingaMre was part of the policy of Empire defence set on 
foot by Mr. Baldwin’s Government. The necessity for 
such a support to the British Fleet has for long past been 
more cle^y understood by Englishmen with interests 
“ east of Suez than it has by those with a somewhat more 
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limited view of Empire responsibilities. With its para¬ 
mount importance under the new conditions in China and 
the Far East few persons will disagree. In the Press there 
have been hints of a change of policy with regard to the 
Singapore base, but it is devoutJy to be hoped that any 
such rumours are entirely unfounded. Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald may have his own ideas upon the reduction 
of naval armaments, as the Anglo-American discussions 
on the subject obviously show; but he is unlikely to be the 
originator of a policy which would make the defence of the 
Empire merely a political card in the programme of any 
British Government. The settlement of the question of 
Anglo-American naval equality In the Pacific or elsewhere 
for even a generation would be a matter of very great credit 
to the foreign policy of any British Government, Mr. 
MacDonald has the full sympathy of all parties in this 
country, and of many in America, in his efforts to bring 
this about, but not at the cost of severely, if not fatally, 
handicapping the defence of the Empire. Nor could 
any such retrograde step be taken without Its being fully 
endorsed by our great Dominions, and especialy by 
Australia and New Zealand. Upon the shoulders of the 
latter must fall the chief burden of resisting any efforts 
to contravene their right to remain a “ white man’s 
countrj%” Their comparative isolation compels them to 
rely more than other portions of the Empire upon defence 
by the King’s Navy. 

The Need for Co-operation 
Another aspect of Singapore as a naval base remains to 
be discussed. There are those even among residents in 
the Far East whose interests in the matter He almost 
entirely in how it will affect British interests. But there 
is another and extremely important side to the question 
which should not be forgotten. In its Netherlands Indies, 
Holland possesses in one sense a jewel comparable to 
our own Indian Empire. Holland deprived of the Dutch 
East Indies would no longer count as a great colonial 
power. How rich they are and how vital their possession 
is to the Dutch is not ^ways fully realized. To the British 
Empire, with all its powerful naval resources, the safe¬ 
guarding of India is, in one sense, merely an added 
financial burden. To Holland the safety of the Netherlands 
Indies is the greatest problem connected with her foreign 
policy. Nor is this uneasiness by any means unnecessary. 
Her own naval resources are entirely inadequate for the 
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t^k. as even her own Government is aware. The Dutch 
Government is now adopting the attitude that its best 
defence fies tn the maintenance of neutrality when other 
lotions hap^n to be at war. At one time the hope of 
the Dutch Government was that the League of Nations 
would banish w^. Both these are somewhat doubtful 
premises upon which to rely for national safety. In the 
nineteenth century England and France more than once 

SfEast Indies when 
the Dutch had lost command of the sea- It is an open 
Mcrei that the bait of the possession of these very & 
islands strongly influenced certain circles in Germany during 
the Great War when the question arose whether Holland 
^ould or should not suffer the fate of Belgium. Anglo- 
Dutch relations have for long been on the footing of 
mutual cooperation for mutud benefits. The presence 
of a strong naval base at Singapore should still further 
o^ent these bonds and our mutual Imperial interests. 
At Singapore the Netherlands Indies practically touch our 
own Straits Settlements. No other nation is so likely to 
welcome a strong and peaceful neighbour in the Pacific 
as is Holland. 

France in the Pacific. 

French Indo-China is apt to be forgotten when consider- 
ing international problems in the Pacific; but as one of 
Ghinas closest neighbours on the mainiand, and as a 
European Power elmming a special influence in that turbu¬ 
lent province of China, Yunnan, the position of this French 
wlonial dominion cannot be ignored, Next to the British 
Empire France is still the greatest colonial Power today 
though It IS in Afrt^ the site of that world-famous Romii 
coony, not in Asia, that she is spending most of her 
resources: attempting aiso-as all great colonial Powers 
mi^t to find a solution of the burning problems which 
^et any Occidental nation accepting the white man s 
burden among- Oriental races. 

In her Irtdo-Chin^e possessions France has no mean 
stake in the future of the Pacific. The day may alway^ 
come--mmil a strong central Government rules in Chtna^ 
when France will be forced to interfere, not only on behalf 
of her own Nationals, but of that far larger and more 
^rmanent ^dy, the Roman Catholic Church in China, 
As friendly Powers with the closest ties in Europe a further 
link binds England and France as colonial Powers having 
hke interests m the Far East In this dual co-operation 
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that of Holland is already assured. All three Powers are 
attempting to further the interests of civilization in the Far 
East. Profiting by their past experience, the present task 
of harmonizing civilizations age-old and entirely modern 
can best be met by mutual co-operation. This, as M. 
Fasquier, Governor-General of French Indo-China lately 
remarked, is the keynote of Dutch success in the adminis¬ 
tration of her Netheriand Indies. On an official visit to 
Java in April last in the presence of H.E. Jonkecr de 
Gtaeff, the Viceroy of the Netherlands Indies. M, Pasquier 
emphasized the fact that *' le piwr&s modeme n’exige ni 
destruction mortelle, ni modification radicate, et qu[il peut 
parfaitement se satisfaire del'enrichissement meibodique du 
vieux fonds Asiatiques par les apports successifs de 
r Occident-'* 

A lesson which the Nationalist Government in China, 
struggling hard for survival, might well tafce^ to heart. 
How difficult such work really is and how rapidly^ it can 
sink back temporarily submerged a glance at Palestine and 
Syria serves to indicate. France and Great Britain stand 
for the advance of what is best in modern civilization 
throughout the world — slow though it may be. The Anglo- 
French enteiUi has for long been the corner-stone of 
European peace, though to some extent the Locarno Pact 
superseded the dual en/enie. 11 can and should be extended 
to influence more closely peace in the Pacific. 

If peace is to be maintained in the Pacific there can be 
no surer base to it than Anglo-American cooperation in the 
true spirit, and a friendly understanding with France which 
should he kept apart from war weapons of European policy. 
The new policy which Mr. Hoover is attempting can do a 
great deal to cement this if he is allowed to substitute in 
America's foreign policy a positive for a negative attitude 
towards the peace of the world, far more than can any 
agreement upon a 5:5 13 or other ship-strength standard. 

Speaking after that extraordinary example of inter¬ 
national co-operation for peace, the Boy Scout Association’s 
coming of age this summer. Lord Baden-Powell used these 
words: 

“ You cannot get world peace by mere leagues and dis¬ 
armament and pious ideas. You have to get the new 
spirit.” 

Nowhere is this more necessary than in attempting 
to solve *' the world’s great hereafter *' in the Pacific. 
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CHINA AND THE SO-CALLED 
OPIUM WAR 

Bv Sir Richard Dane, k.c.i.e. 


The present attitude of the Chinese towards foreiirners 
recalls mem^es of the time when all fordfne^ 

““I contemptf an" 
^ ^ ^ remind readers, who have no 
special knowledge of Chinese history, that the Chinese 

orilT.H as their equals whenThS 

Ji * D humbled by their defeats in wars with 

Great Britain and France, The so-called Opium War 
of 1839-1842 was the first of these wars. As regards the 
causes of this much unjustifiable obloquy has been 
Sfitain, Speakers and writers both in 
England and America have alleged that opium was forced 
by war upon China m violation of her laws and in oddSl 
tion to her wish. The following remarks in Lord Motley’s 
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Life of Gladstone may be quoted as typical: “The 
Chiuese question,” as he wrote, “ was of the siinpl«t. 
British subjects insisted on smugeling opium into China 
in the teeth of Chinese law. The British agent on the spot 
began war against China for protecting herself against 
these malpractices. There w'as no pretence that China was 
in the wrong, for, in fact, the British Government had 
sent out orders that the opium-smugglers should not be 
shielded: but the orders arrived too late, and war having 
begun Great Britain felt bound to see it through, with 
the result that China was compelled to open four ports, to 
cede Hongkong, and to pay an indemnity of j£6oo,ooo,^ 

Lord Moriey then quotes at length Mr, Gladstone's 
denunciation in the debate in Parliament of the war^ as 
unjust, but omits any reference to the important admission 
which he made in his speech that "there was a broad and 
marked distinction between the opium trade as carried on 
before September, 1836, and as carried on subsequent to 
that period," as it had not been proved until then that the 
Chinese were " in earnest in their desire to put it down." 

No reference is made to previous disputes; the dis¬ 
missal in disgrace in i8r6 of a British Ambassador, be¬ 
cause he would not kowtow before the Chinese Emperor, 
and the hostilities that followed when the Atceste frigate, 
which was sent to take the Ambassador away, was dis¬ 
courteously refused permission to enter the port: this in¬ 
cident, which precluded any further attempt on the part 
of the British Government to negotiate on any subject, 
was an important cause of the war: the difficulties in which 
the supercargoes of the East India Company were involved 
on more than one occasion, owing to the inequity of the 
Chinese law of homicide, which required a hfe for a hfe 
even when death was caused in an affray or in admitted self- 
defence : the serious friction that occurred in 1829-1832, 
w'hen the Company’s supercargoes attempted, without 
permission from the Chinese authorities, to improve the 
landing-place in front of the Company’s factory, and the 
President brought his wife to Canton in defiance of the 
regulations; the blunder that was made in 1833" when 
the East India Company’s control of the China trade was 
withdrawn and free trade was introduced, at a time when 
an enormous eirpansion of the opium trade was inevitable, 
owing to the failure of the attempt which had been made 
by the Government of India to restrict the production and 
export of opium from the independent States of Central 
India: and, finally, the hostilities w'hich occurred in 1834, 
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when Lord Napier, who was appointed the first Super¬ 
intendent of Trade, attempted, in accordance with his 
instructions, to force himself upon the Chinese authorities 
as the official representative of a nation demanding equality 
of treatment. 

Some of these incidents may appear to be unimportant, 
but they all helped to create in the Chinese mind the 
impression that the British were (as was stated in one of 
the Imperial edicts) ''the most domineering and proud" 
of all the foreigners, and therefore conduced to the decision 
taken by the Government in 1839 to adopt punitive measures 
against the whole British community. 

The accuracy or inaccuracy of Lord Morley's account 
will be evident from the following narrative of the events 
which immediately preceded the war. For many years, as 
Mr. Gladstone recognised, the opium trade was peaceably 
conducted with the open connivance of the local 
authorities; and except for two outbursts of sporadic 
activity in 1817-1818 and 1821-1822, no attempt was made 
by the Chinese Government to suppress it. In 1856 the 
tjuestion of legalising the trade and of levying a duty on 
import was seriously considered. The case was well 
ai^ued on both sides from the Chinese standpoint; but 
eventually, in January, 1837 (not September, 1836, as said 
by Gladstone), it was decided to suppress the trade 
by violence. 

Vigorous measures were first taken against Chinese 
smugglers; their boats were burnt, and the traffic between 
Canton and the store-ships at the mouth of the river was 
driven into the hands of the foreigners. 

For three years after Lord Napier’s death, his suc¬ 
cessors made no attempt to correspond with the authorities; 
but in 1837 Capt. Elliot, who was then Superintendent of 
Trade, by departing from Lord Palmerston’s instructions 
and submitting petitions, succeeded in reopening com¬ 
munication and was pennitted to visit Canton under the 
regulations applicable to Chief supercargoes. After his 
arrival at Canton in April, 1837, several edicts were issued 
requiring him to send the opium ships away. For some 
time he clung to the idea that the trade would He legalised; 
but in the autumn orders, communicated to him d^ect by 
two subordinate officials, convinced him that the Chinese 
were in earnest. On November 19 and December 7 he 
wrote to Lord Palmerston recommending that the official 
communication made to him should be acknowledged, and 
that a Special Commissioner should be despatched with 3 
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strong^ naval escort to Chusan, or some other place on the 
coast of China, to discuss, among other things, the sub¬ 
ject of opium with officers of the Chinese Government 
and to endeavour to obtain recognition of the trade. Lord 
Palmerston replied to these letters on June 15, 1838, and 
his reply is referred to by Lord Morley. "With respect 
to the smuggling trade in opium, which forms the subject 
of your despatches, I have to state that H.M.’s Govern¬ 
ment cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling British 
subjects to violate the laws of the country in which they 
trade. Any loss, therefore, which such persons may suffer 
in consequence of the more effectual execution of the 
Chinese laws on this subject must be borne by the parties, 
who have brought that loss on themseSves by their own 
acts. With respect to the plan, proposed in your despatch 
of November 19, for sending a Special Commissioner to 
Chusan to endeavour to effect some arrangement with the 
Chinese Government about the opium trade, H.M.’s 
Government do not see their way in such a measure with 
sufficient clearness to justify them in adopting it at the 
present moment.” 

To understand the significance of the measures taken 
at Canton in 1838-1839, it is necessary to refer to a remark¬ 
able memorial which was submitted in 1836 by Hsii Kiii, 
a censor, when the question of legalising the opium trade 
was under consideration. Legalisation, he urged, would 
be incompatible with the "uninjured dignity" of the 
Empire, and prohibition would be practicable under an 
energetic administration by a talented and determined 
officer. The foreigners were presumptuous and violent, 
but they had never “failed to succumb” when they had 
been met with a firm front, as on the occasions of Lord 
Napier's arrival and the destruction of the landing-place at 
the East India Company’s factory at Canton. He recom¬ 
mended, therefore, that the Chinese should first be " awed 
and purified ” by the punishment of all concerned in the 
trade, and that then nine foreigners, whom he named as 
notorious smugglers, should be arrested, and be compelled 
under a threat of execution to cause the opium store-ships 
to leave and to write to the King of their country to stop 
the trade. 

This, in substance, was the policy actually adopted. 
In April, 1838, a Chinese was strangled outside the walls 
of Macao " for traitorous intercourse with the foreigners 
and for smuggling opium and sycee silver," In December, 
1838, two coolies, who had Sanded opium belonging to 
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Mr. Times, a British subject, were executed; and on the 
12th of that month an attempt was made to strangle a 
Chinese, w'ho had been convicted of selUug opium, in front 
of the factories at Canton. The execution was successfully 
resisted and the man was eventually strangled at another 
place, but the resistance of the foreigners provoked a serious 

riot, ^ 

Capt, Elliot, exceeding his authority, suppressed the 
river smuggling in European boats, but this had no effect 
upon the crisis which was approaching. Smuggling con¬ 
tinued along the coast, and extended fimther to the north¬ 
ward; the export of silver, which in Chinese eyes was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the principal objections to the traffic, 
continued to increase; and at the end of JS38 the Chinese 
decided to depart from the of extra-territoriality, 

which, except in cases of homicide, they had up to that 
time adopted, and to take action against the foreign 
smugglers. 

In January, 1839, a proclamation was issued by the 
Viceroy to the foreigners of all nations infoming them 
that the Emperor had decided to suppress the importation 
and use of opium, and had deputed an officer of high rank 
to take all the measures that might be necessary for the 
purpose. The proclamation was followed by the execu¬ 
tion of a Chinese in front of the factories. The foreigners 
were overawed by the presence of troops and the execu~ 
tion was not resisted, , _ . 

In March. 1839, the Imperial Commissioner Lm 
Tse-hsii arrived at Canton. On the i8th edicts were 
issued; one to the Hong Merchants informing them that 
the utter annihilation of the opium trade was his first 
object, and threatening one or two of them with death if 
they failed to arrange matters satisfactorily; and anoffier 
to the foreigners of all nations, ordering them to deliver 
up all opium in the store-ships and other places and to 
execute bonds in Chinese and in their own language, bind¬ 
ing themselves not to trade again in opium and to submit 
themselves to penalties of death and conhscation of cargo 
in the event of any subsequent importation. On March 19 
trade was stopped, and on the 21st boats were prohibited 
from leaving Canton. On the aand^ and 23rd attempts 
were made to induce Mr. Dent, the third of the smugglers 
named bv Hsii Kiii, to enter the city, Mr. Jardine, the 
first named, had left China, and Mr. Innes, the second, 
was at Macao. 

A military force wras at the same time assembled in the 
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vicinity of Macao, and war junks and old junks for use 
as fire-ships were collected at the raouth of the river. On 
March 22 Capt. Elliot, w'ho was then at Macao, on hear¬ 
ing of the measures taken at Canton, issued notices to 
British subjects, iafonning them that he had no confi¬ 
dence in the intentions of the Government, and requiring 
all British ships to place themselves under the orders of 
Capt. Blake of H.M.S. Lame at Hongkong and prepare 
to resist any act of aggression. On the a^rd he started for 
Canton, ran the blockade in the river, and reached the 
factories in the afternoon of the 24th. 

Mr, Dent had evaded compliance with the demand that 
he ^ should enter the city, and when Capt. Elliot had 
arrived the Commissioner turned his attention to him. 
Supplies of food and water were cut off on the evening 
of the 24th; native servants were compelled to leave; and 
a rigorous blockade was enforced by an arc of boats in 
front of the factories, and by troops stationed in the rear. 
The number of persons confined was about 230. Most 
of them were engaged in the opium trade, but there were 
exceptions. Americans and Portuguese w'ere also active 
participators. 

On March 25 Capt. Elliot Mplied for passports per¬ 
mitting British subjects to leave Canton with their property. 
The reply was an order to deliver up all the opium in 
the store-ships. With this demand Capt. Elliot, after 
some further correspondence, decided to comply; and on 
the 27th he^ issued a notice requiring British subjects to 
deliver to him for the service of H.M.’s Government all 
opium in their possession or under their control on the 
coast of China, The notice was complied with by the 
British and Indians and also by Americans, who had 
control of Indian opium; and on March 2S Capt. Elliot 
informed the Commissioner that he held himself respon¬ 
sible for the delivery of 20,283 chests of opium. 

The delivery of the opium took time and involved much 
correspondence: but, when arrangements for delivery had 
been made, the rigour of the confinement was relaxed, 
and after March 30 supplies of food and water were obtain¬ 
able. Up to that time food and water had been smuggled 
in; and, although the confined persons suffered serious 
inconvenience, it does not appear that there was any 
actual privation. 

On April 2 the question of bonds was brought up by 
^ 1*5 merchants and, on April 6, by the Special Com¬ 
missioner in a direct communication to Capt. Elliot. He 
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and the merchants of the British Nation and its Depend¬ 
encies were required to bind themselves to “plainly 
address ’’ H,M. the Queen, so that orders mi§rht be issued 
prohibitiog the manufacture and exportation of opium, and 
to agree to the penalties of death and confiscation of cargo 
in the event of any importation into China. This demand 
Capt. Elliot firmly refused, and the matter was dropped 
for a time. 

The demand, however, convinced Capt. Elliot that there 
was no hope of the re-establishment of British commerce 
on a satisfacto^ footing at Canton; and on April 13 he 
wrote to the Portuguese Governor of Macao, placing 
British subjects under his protection and offering to co¬ 
operate in the defence of the Settlement. On die i6th 
also he applied to the Governor-General of India for the 
despatch of as many armed vessels as could be spared, 
for the prot«tion of the life and property of British sub¬ 
jects in China. 

By May 4 the greater part of the 20,283 chests of opium 
had been delivered, and Capt. Elliot and other British 
subjects were permitted to leave Canton. Mr, Dent and 
fifteen other persons were, however, proscribed as being 
notorious smugglers, and their expulsion from China was 
subsequently ordered. 

On May 10 the law of the Chinese Empire making the 
importation of opium a capital offence was formally 
announced to Capt. Elliot and to the American and Dutch 
Consuls, and measures were taken to bring foreign traders 
for the future under very stringent supervision. 

On May_ iS the delivery of the opium was completed, 
and Commissioner Lin was then anxious that trade should 
be reopened under the onerous conditions which had been 
imposed. Capt. Elliot, however, issued a notice to the 
captains of British ships admonishing them not to enter 
the port, advised his countr^'men to withdraw to Macao, 
and went there himself on May 24. All British subjects, 
who had not already left, foJlow'ed his advice and w'ithdrew 
in a body to Macao. 

The failure of the British to succumb infuriated the 
Commissioner; and his indignation was increased by the 
facts that the store-ships, from urhich opium had been de¬ 
livered, were not removed, and that the proscribed merchants 
remained at Macao. Proclamations to British merchants 
and captains inviting them to enter the port were countered 
by a manifesto to the Chinese people from Capt. Elliot 
explaining the reason w'hy British merchants would not 
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return to Canton; and a period of sirained* though quies¬ 
cent, relations followed. British ships remained outside 
the port, but trade was conducted through the Americans, 
who had signed the bonds and had remained at Canton, 
and who acted as carriers. Opium smuggling also con¬ 
tinued along the coast in spite of the violent measures 
taken by the Commissioner. 

On July 4 an adray occurred between British and 
American sailors and the natives, and a Chinese, named 
Lin Wei-hi, was killed. The sailors appear to have been 
responsible for the affray, and Capt. Elliot, disregard¬ 
ing the question of jurisdiction, put six men on trial. 
A charge of murder against one man was thrown 
out by a Grand Jury, but five others were sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine.* The result of the trial was com¬ 
municated to the District Magistrate of Macao on 
August i6; but the Magistrate was informed at the same 
time that the surrender for trial of any British subject was 
out of the question. 

Capt. Elliot’s proceedings were ignored; the Commis¬ 
sioner moved with 2,000 men to a place forty miles from 
Macao, stopped the supply of provisions to the British, 
compelled their Chinese servants to leave, and threatened 
to cut off supplies from the Portuguese if they con¬ 
tinued to assist the British. Capt. Elliot therefore left 
Macao on August 24, but the Commissioner was not satis¬ 
fied. Edicts were posted on the w'alls of the town on the 25th 
announcing once more the law on the subject of opium, 
insisting on the surrender of the murderer (siy) of Lin 
Wei-hi and on the departure from China of all ships, which 
were not prepared to enter the port of Canton. Ships bring¬ 
ing opium to China within six months were to be permitted 
to trade if they surrendered their opium, but any person 
concerned in the importation of opium after that period 
was to be punished with death, if a principal by decapita¬ 
tion and if an accomplice by strangulation. The Portu¬ 
guese Governor was also ordered to expel the British, and 
a threat was made that their houses would be surrounded. 
The Governor wras so intimidated that he professed his 
inability to afford protection any longer. British merchants 
and their families accordingly left Macao on the 26th, and 
took refuge at Hongkong. H.M.S. Larne left China, 
so Capt. Elliot took command of the merchant ships. On 
August 31 the villagers on the coast were warned by 
proclamation to arm themselves and fire at the British, if 

* Thft pToceediogs wme illegal, and the men were released on tbdr 
arrival is England. 
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they should attempt to land to obtain food or water or 
create a disturbance. On September 2 a notice was found 
on the shore at Hongkong; '' Poison has been put Into 
this water.” 

H.M.S. Volage, tvilh Capt. Smith in command, arrived 
about this time with despatches from the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chieft authorising Capt. Elliot to offer to the 
Portuguese Governor any assistance he might require for 
the defence of Macao. Capt. Elliot accordingly wrote to 
the Governor suggesting that the British should return, 
and offering to place at his disposal a force of Soo or [ ,000 
men for the defence of the place, but the Governor, not 
unnaturally, insisted on maintaining strict neutrality and 
would not allow the British to return. 

On September 4 Capts. Elliot and Smith went with the 
pinnace of the Volage, a small armed vessel named the 
Pearl, and Capt. Elliot’s cutter to Kowloon, where four 
junks were posted to prevent the British from obtaining 
provisions. The Rev. C. Gutilaff was sent to explain that 
several thousand British subjects were in want of food, 
and that “ frequent conflicts ” must ensue if they were not 
allowed to obtain it. Argument was unavailing; and 
when the removal of some provisions, which had been pur¬ 
chased in a distant part of the bay, was prevented, Capt, 
Elliot lost patience and opened hre on the junks. An 
indecisive engagement followed, without any fatal 
casualties on either side. Capt. Smith then fetched the 
Volage\ but, when she arrived, Capt, Elliot repented of 
his rashness, his action, as he said himself, having been 
difficult of vindication under any less aggravating circum¬ 
stances; and Capt, Smith was persuaded to refrain from 
any further hostilities. 

After this affair a blockade of the port of Canton was 
contemplated by Capts. Elliot and Smith; and another 
attempt was made to induce the Portuguese Governor to 
give an asylum to British merchants and their families 
at Macao, and to allow British trade to be carried on from 
there, but the proposal was rejected with some indigna¬ 
tion. 

The blockade was not enforced; and on September 14 
Capt. Elliot reopened negotiations with the Chinese, 
through the District Magistrate of Macao, in the hope of 
an understanding which would permit of trade being 
carried on in a legitimate manner pending the receipt of 
mstructions from England. Commissioner Lin was not 
unwilling to treat, and on September 20 he communicated 
his terms through the District Magistrate: (i) That all 
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opium in the ships at Hongkong should be surrendered; 
(2) that the murderer of Lin Wei-hi should be given up, 
or that the seamen engaged in the riot should be sent for 
trial on the understanding that one only should be made 
answerable; and (3) that the store-ships should be sent 
away, and that all of the proscribed peraons who had not 
left China should depart immediately. ^ 

The negotiations dragged on for five weeks. The Distnct 
Magistrate and the Hong merchants were in favour of a 
settlement; and an unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
merchants to induce Capt, Elliot to agree simter- 
fugc to satisfy the Chinese forms of justice.* The Com- 
mission€r was evidently 3^11x10us for an adjustinent of the 
dispute, and an arrangement for the search outside the 
port of British ships, for which bonds had not been given, 
was actually agreed to by the Hong merchants. It is 
doubtful, however, if the anangement would have been 
workable; and any chance the negotiations may have had 
of success was destroyed by the action of the captain and 
consignee of a British ship, who signed a bond in the pre¬ 
scribed form and took their ship to Canton, and by the 
occurrence, as alleged, of another affray on the coast at 
Kwanghai, in which another Chinese was killed. 

On October 27 the Commissioner and the Viceroy com¬ 
municated an ultimatum, declaring the arrangement agreed 
to by the merchants to be unworkable, insisting on the 
execution of bonds, referring to the affair at Kw'anghai, 
and concluding: “ We, the Commissioner and the Viceroy, 
have no course left but to send out war vessels to proceed 
to Hongkong to surround and apprehend all the offenders, 
those connected with murders and those connected with 
opium, as well as the traitorous Chinese concealed on 
board the foreign vessels. We take occasion distmctly 
to make this knonm to enable you to be prepared. 

This was practically a declaration of war; and, at Capt. 
Elliot's suggestion, Capt, Smith with the Volage and the 
fiyacintky 'which had also arrived on the coast, moved 
up the river to the Chuenpee anchorage on November 2 
to submit propositions from there to the Imperial Com¬ 
missioner, A force of war Junks was therc^ assembled, 
and Capt. Smith sent Mr. Morrison, the Chinese Se^e- 
tary, to request that the orders issued for the destruction 
of British ships might be withdrawn, and that British 
merchants and their families should be allowed to remain 

• lo the time of the East India Company stoppage of the trade on 
accoaot of a bomlctde case had been preventM on at least two 
occasions by the adoplioa of discreditable subterfuges. 
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on shore until the receipt of orders from England. The 
Chinese Admiral replied civilly and promised to com¬ 
municate the orders of the Commissioner and Viceroy on 
the following day, and asked Capt. Smith to move the 
ships further down the river. 

Verbal requests were made after this by a linguist that 
Mr. Morrison should again be sent to the Admirars ship, 
but these were refused by Capt, Smith. The Chinese 
squadron consisting of twenty-nine junks then stood out 
towards the British ships, which advanced to meet them. 
The Chinese, seeing this, anchored, and Capt. Smith 
sent by the linguist a peremptory request that they should 
withdraw to their former anchorage. To this request the 
Chinese Admiral sent the following reply; ”A 11 that I, 
the Tetuh, want is the murderous foreigner who killed 
Lin Wci-hi, a single individuaL If Elliot will name a 
period in which he will deliver up the murderer, I, the 
Tetub, will be in no way apprehensive in my require¬ 
ments. As soon as a time is given In which the murderer 
shall be delivered up, the force can be immediately drawn 
back to the Bogue. Otherwise, by no means whatever 
will I accede. This in reply.” 

With Capt. Elliot’s concurrence Capt. Smith then 
opened fire, and after a short engagement, in which four 
of the junks were sunk, the Admiral withdrew to his 
former anchorage. All trade was stopped after this, and 
the transhipment of cargoes in American vessels was pro¬ 
hibited. 

Responsibility for the payment of compensation for the 
opium surrendered was at first repudiated by the British 
Government; but, when reports were received of the pro¬ 
ceedings up to the time of the naval engagement at 
Chuenpee, an Order in Council was issued authorising 
the Commanders of H.M.’s ships to seize Chinese vessels 
and cargoes so as to compel the Chinese Government to 
grant satisfaciion and reparation. The result of the w'ar 
which followed is correctly stated by Lord Morley. 

When he says that the British Agent began war against 
China, he refers presumably to the Kowloon affair on 
September 4. The Chinese threatened war at Chuenpee 
and the British responded, but to say that Capt. Elliot 
made war on that occasion would be a gross exaggeration. 
At Kowloon, in his attempt to secure food for British 
subjects, he certainly was aggressive, hut as no Chinese 
were killed, though some were wounded, the incident was 
not regarded by the Chinese as important. It was not 
referred to in the negotiations which followed; and in a 
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proclamatiGn issued after the occurrence, inviting British 
merchants and seamen to ignore Capt. EUiot and trade 
upon the conditions approved by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, the whole of the blame for the affair was placed 
upon Capt. Elliot personally. It is safe to say that the 
incident was no more the cause of the war than were the 
hostilities at the time of Lord Napier’s arrival. As Com¬ 
missioner Lin said to the Macao Magistrate on October 27, 
[S39; "Let it be asked, Are the bonds given? Is the 
murderer delivered up? Of other matters 1 say nothing.^ 

The question was assuredly not of the simplest. It is 
doubtful if a more complicated question was ever presented 
to a civilised Government, Lord Morley wfould hardly 
have agreed to the summary execution of every British 
subject who persisted in continuing a contraband trade, 
at which Chinese officials had connived for years, but which 
the Chinese Government had suddenly determined to 
suppress, 

Even if H.M/s Government and the Government of 
India had wished to do so, they could not at this lime have 
stopped the export to China of Malwa opium produced 
in the Native States of Central India. Sind was inde¬ 
pendent territory, and Karachi and the Portuguese ports 
of Diu and Daman were open to the trade. 

The exports of Malwa opium to China in the three years 
from 1836-1837 to 1833-1839 (4S.60S chests) exceeded the 
Bengal exports (41,104 chests). To prevent the free 
traders from smuggling, at any place they wished, on the 
long and undefended coast of China, would have been im¬ 
possible. Some of the free traders were lawl«s and un¬ 
principled men, and the circumstances in which the war 
occurred were certainly not creditable‘to Great Britain; 
but to suggest, as Lord Morley did, that the Chinese were 
entirely in the right and that the British were entirely in 
the wrong is a perversion of the facts. If Capt, Elliot s 
recommendation had been accepted, and a Special Com¬ 
missioner had been sent to China in the summer of 1S39 
to discuss the subject of opium, the responsibility of each 
of the two countries for the conflict which produced the 
war would have been made more clear, but no practical 
result would have been obtained. The Chinese persi^ 
lently refused to negotiate on any subject, as they regarded 
the British merely as contumacious vassals. When the 
monopoly of the East India Company was withdrawn and 
free trade w*ith China was introduced in 1853-1834, war 
sooner or later became inevitable. Even at the present 
time it is not possible to indicate any practicable measures 
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by whicht in the circumstances which then existed, war 
could have been prevented. 

On the question of the extent to which the Indian opium 
trade was responsible for the use and abuse of opium in 
China, there has been even more tnisrepresentatjon and 
exaggeration than there has been in regard to the causes 
of the war in 1839. Opium was produced in China long 
before it was imported into that oounuy from India. The 
principal opium-producing provinces in China are Yunnan, 
Kweichow and Saechuan in the west, and Kansu, Shensi and 
Shansi in the north-west; and in these provinces the use and 
abuse of opium have been most prevalent. With the excep¬ 
tion of an insignificant quantity, which was taken toSaechuan 
by the Yangtse, no Indian opium was ever imported into 
these provinces. The enormous increase in the consump¬ 
tion of opium in China, which took place in the nineteen^ 
century, followed the invention by a Chinese of i^e habit 
of smoking a pure extract of the drug unmixed with other 
ingredients (ChanduJ, It is possible that the inventor may 
have used Indian opium, and that the habit spread from 
the east to the west of China, but there is no proof of 
this, and the smoking of Chandu is a Chinese and is not 
an Indian habit. Indian opium was exported to the sea¬ 
board of China partly because it was superior to the native 
drug, but mainly because transportation by sea from India 
was easier and cheaper than transportation by land from 
the west and north of China. 

It is, however, the case that the importation of opium 
into Canton was formally prohibited in 1799> 

Indian opium trade w'as continued in spite of this pro¬ 
hibition, and was continued and increased after the attempt 
which was made to suppress it forcibly in 1837* The first 
war left the opium question unsettled. After the second 
war, when British and French troops had reached Peking 
and the Emperor’s summer palace had been burnt, the 
Chinese Government a^eed with some reluctance to recog- 
niae the increasing opium trade, and an import duty was 
imposed. For many years a large revenue was derived by 
the Chinese Government from the taxation of Indian and 
Chinese opium, but the antipathy to Indian opium was not 
extinguished. It reminded the Chinese of their defeats, 
and it vas felt to be a grievance that foreigners should be 
making la^e profits by the importation and sale of an 
article which was, as they thought, weakening the Chinese 
and rendering them less able to resist foreign aggression. 
Many Chinese also are sincerely opposed to the use of 
opium upon moral grounds. 
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In 1906, therefore, in the time of the Dowager Empress, 
when the Chinese Government had reason to believe that 
the Government of India and H,M,'s Government would 
not be unsympathetic, it was decided to revert to the policy 
of prohibition. H.M.’s Government, when approached, 
agreed to stop gradually the export of opium from India 
to China if the Chinese Government would at the same time 
suppress gradually the cultivation of the poppy and the 
production of opium in China. The campaign of pro¬ 
hibition w'hich followed was an amazing episode. Drastic 
measures were taken against opium-smokers; and in some 
provinces, notably in the west, w'bere the drug owing to its 
portability has a high commercial value, numbers of farmers 
were shot for cultivating the poppy in contravention of the 
prohibition. By 1913 the suppression of poppy cultivation 
in China had made such progress that the authorized 
export of Indian opium to China was discontinued. The 
Government of India sacrificed an annual net revenue of 

3,000,000; and the peasant in Central India was con¬ 
strained to forego the cultivation of his most profitable 
crop; but the sacrifices made have not hitherto received 
the recognition they deserved. 

For some years after 1913 the poor in China were unable 
to obtain opium, and the comparative facility wdth which 
thousands of Chinese temporarily gave up smoking shows 
that the opium-smoker is not such a slave of his habit as is 
commonly supposed. 

With the disappearance from the scene of Indian opium 
and the weakening of the authority of the central govern¬ 
ment in Peking, which followed the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
in 1916, the zeal for prohibition gradually slackened. War 
lords w'ith large armies to support found that opium was 
a profitable source of revenue; and farmers, instead of 
being shot for growing poppies, were constrained in some 
places to grow them. At present the poppy Is grown in 
practically every province of China in which opium can be 
profitably produced, and China is said to be producing 
more opium than any other counti7 in the world. 

The National Government which has been established 
in Nanking has declared its intention of enforcing pro¬ 
hibition, but except where a local District Officer is himself 
a prohibitionist no measures have been taken to give effect 
to the policy. As already said, many Chinese are sincerely 
Opposed to the use of opium, but the craving for the drug 
among Chinese generally is very strong, and it remains 
to be seen whether a policy of prohibition can ever be 
successful. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE SfXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

In submitting the sixty-second Annual Report for the year 
ended April 30,1929, the Coundl congratulates the members 
upon twelve months of well-sustained progress in discharge 
of the special task of the Association to promote the wdfare 
of India by the dissemination of information and opinion on 
her affmrs, and the provision of an impartial forum for their 
discussion. The importance of the papers read and the 
attention paid to them in the newspaper press have been a 
n^eetton of the quickening of the public interest in the 
affairs of India under the stimulus of current enquiries. It 
may be said with confidence that at no period in its long 
history has the Association contributed more fully than it 
does today to the understanding and knowledge of India on 
which the maintenance of good-will between the Indian 

Empire and the people of this country must in large measure 
be based. 

The number of new members elected, eighty-four, was 
ia^er than for many years past. As will be seen from 
reference to Appendix B, the list includes the names of 
many who have played or are playing an important part as 

publicists in the developing 
life of India. It includes, for instance, no less than seven 
past or present heads of Indian provinces. The Council 
^nounces with special satisfaction the election of the 
Marque^ of Reading and the addition of his name to the 
list of Vice-Presidents, which thereby includes all the 
surviving ex-Viceroys of Indi^ Vice-Presidentships have 
also ^en accepted by their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal. The Council has been 
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scrcngthened by the co*opuon of the Right Hoil Sir Leslie 
Wilson on his return from the Governorship of Bombay. 
Mr. P. K. Dutt has taken the place on the Council filled for 
so many years by Mr. N. C. Sen, Adviser for Indian 
Students, his official predecessor, who is now resident in 
1 ndia. These appointments will require confirmation at the 
Annual Meeting. 

The Council records with sorrow the death of three of its 
members. The Right Hon, Ameer Ali had served for 
many years, and though his duties on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council restricted his opportunities for atten¬ 
dance at meetings, he gave great and constant assistance as 
a member of the Literary Committee and in advising on 
matters on which his judgment was of special value. Mr. 
Ameer All's place as Vice-Chairman of the Council has been 
filled by the election of Sir Mancheijee Bhownaggree. The 
late Sir Muhammad Rafique joined the Council last summer 
as a co-opted member, and his death, whilst on a visit to 
India, has deprived the Council of the co-operation from him 
to which it looked forward. In Mr. W, Coldstream the 
Council has lost one of its most senior members, who over 
a long series of years was regular in attendance and active 
in supporting the work of the Association. Mention should 
also be made of the inclusion in the list of deceased members 
of three Ruling Princes—the highly cultured MaharaJ Raua 
of Jhalawar, the young Maharaja of Bharatpur, and the 
Raja of Pudukkotai. The new members elected indude 
two Ruling Princes—H.H. the Maharaoof Bundi and H.H, 
the Maharaja of Porbandar. It should be noted that by 
death and resignation the Association lost thirty members, 
leaving a net increase of fifty-four members, as compared 
with twenty-six in 1927-28. 

The close attention paid in the last year or two by the 
public to the great problems of the constitution of I ndia and 
the rdations of the Crown to the Indian States has been 
well refleaed in the lecture programme. The consideration 
of the latter subject by means of a very notable paper 
read in July at a crowded meeting in the Caxton Hall by 
H.H, the Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber 
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^ outstanding feature of the programme. 

This the first occasion of a Ruling Prince of India 
addressing a public meeting in this country on the problem 
of the future of the States, The importance of the event 
was recognized by the British Broadcasting Corporation in 
arranging for the lecture to be broadcast, and by the Press 
m Its full report and commeTits thereon. 

In this connection it may be noted that at the annual 
conversazione held in January invitations were issued to 
meet the members of the Indian States Inquiry Committee. 
Unfortunately, the Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
M^court Butler, w^ prevented from attending by an attack 
of influenza, but his colleague, Colonel the Hon. Sidney 
Peel spoke briefly on behalf of the Committee. 

In three papers much light was thrown on issues which 
^e engaging the attention of the Statutory Commission on 
Indian reforms. In May the Maharaja of Burdwan’s 
vigorous paper generally surveying these problems elicited 
an animated discussion. In November Mr. J. A, Richey 
gave us the benefit of hb wide practical knowledge in a 
consideration of the educational aspects of the statutory 
inqufo'. In March Sir Waiter Willson similarly placed at 
t e isposal of the Association his experience, as the 
repr^ntative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
t e Legislative Assembly for six years, on the position of 
ituropeans in India in relation to reforms. 

To social progress and uplift no less attention was paid. 

In October the Rev. Father T. van der Schueren. s.t., 
described the great work of the Belgian Jesuit Mission in 
uphfung the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur, In December 
Mr, t. U Brayiie, i.cs., gave an account of the remarkable 
improvements effected in theGurgaon district of the Punjab 
by intensive propaganda, and suggested methods by which 
similar progress might be made throughout rural India. In 
Apnl Sir T. Carey Evans, m.c., f.r.c.s., gave a comprehen¬ 
sive surv^ of health work in India. In July the great life- 
work of Sir George Grierson, o.m., in completing the Indian 
_mgu^tic Survey was outlined in a masterly manner by Sir 
Edward Gait, and the meeting had the pleasure of hearing 
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some observations from the veteran philologist himself. 
Important economic problems were handled by Sir Stanley 
Reed in June in his paper on “ Bombay Today and 
Tomorrow " ; and in February by Mr. Frank Birdwood in 
a closely reasoned criticism of the Indian Coastal Traffic 

Bill. . ^ „ 

A satisfactory feature of the meetings has been a well 

sustained improvement in the attendance. Your Council 
regards this fact both as a testimony to the quality of the 
lectures and to the wisdom of the new anangement under 
which the hour of meeting has been changed from 3.30 to 
4.30, 

The promotion of social contact between the members is 
an aim the Council has in view. The informal dinners of 
members held in May and November were enjoyed by those 
present, and it is hoped that more members wiU take 
advantage of such opportunities for friendly contact. It 
should be added that the Association was represented at 
the International Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in 
August by Sir Louis Dane (Chairman of the Council) and 
Mr, Richter, and they presented an Address on behalf of the 
Council. The opportunity was taken to make the work of 
the Association known to visiting Orientalists, 

It has been, and will continue to be. the policy of the 
Council to give members the maximum return that is possible 
for their subscription, which is purposely kept at a low 
figure. Consequently the Association has no margin when 
the general and administrative expenses have been met, and 
indeed is in part dependent upon invested funds. It is 
therefore with special satisfaction that the Council announces 
generous recognition of the work of the Association on the 
part of H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala and H.H. the Nawab 
of Bhopal in contributions of 100 guineas and ^100 
respectively. The former gift, which came near the end of 
the year, has been allocated to the redecoration of the rooms 
and other urgent office requirements, in order to give 
members better facilities for reading and meeting. The 
latter gift has been added to the invested funds. Your 
Council trusts that these welcome examples of practical 
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encouragejnent of the work the Association seeks to do for 
India, will be followed by^ other men of great position and 
influence in sympathy with its objects and who recognize 
the importance of informing and educating public opinion 
on the facts of Indian life and the many-sided perplexities of 
Indian problems. 

The following members of Couneik retiring by rotation, 
are eligible for re election : 

General Sir Edmund Barrow, O.CS.L 

Mr. F. J. K. Richter. 

It is open to any member of the Association to propose 
a candidate forelection to the Council on fifteen days' notice 
being given to the Hon. Secretary. 

TheAccountsshowabalanceatthebankof ^^246 iis. iid., 
as compared with ji^2i4 i ts. gd. last year. 

With the cordial approval of the Council the President 
desires that It should be noted that the highly satisfactory 
nature of the proceedings of the Association is greatly due 
to the close attention and untiring energy that the Hon. 
Secretary^ has given to its affairs, 

L. Dane, 

Chairman of CoitnciL 

F. H. Brown, 

Hon. Secretary. 


May 13, 1939. 
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Appendix A 


The following pApen were rca^ during tfat 7«j 

jl/(^ r4r iguS*—XndiMii Refonn and ihe Sunotn CcFtntniiiiBni^ die Mahaiija- 
I^inji of Sordwwo, c».CLt.t., ic*C!M.| LCS.M, The Kifilit H<m* Loni Menton, lLq.s,i., 
in ihe ch«ir+ 

JuH* iS, i9z£,—B ombfljf Today ii^ Tewnorpowt^ ^ SianltT E?r«^ K.1.IL, 

U_R Majof’Gnacrml Sif Fredetidt Syko, iXa^E^p iLC-fcp in the chait. 

ytfjjjjr f6, i92Sr—The IndiMn Lingolfitk end ihe VcmatnlM, Sir Edwwjti 

A G*it+ j|.CLS.L^ c.l,K, Sir I>eni»fl Eir Roffip tvi.E,, in ihe chair, 

/nf^ 24^ 1918*’—** The IndiiJi States uhA itw Crowns”' by Major-Genefai H, tf. ihe 
^iahanja d 1 Pudak, tt,C.S,r„ ft.C.J-S-* r..C.V_0,, G.n.t (QlMCellof of the Ghunber of 
Princes}. Sir Walici R. Lawrence^ Bart, c,tv.ap b the chair. 

af/tfArr 15, 1938.—Uplift of dw Aboimiiak of ChiHa NagpiUp” hy Rev. Fdiher 
T+ van der Sdiitcrpip ij-p E- in. The Right Hofl- the EatI ^ hjtioffL, 
ckq.Lx.p in Lbechjiiri 

JVboewAer la* Indian Ediacatfon and the ReConra^** by J. A Richey* c-i-e. 

The Rbht Hon. the Eail W'mtenont m.p., in the chair, 

JO* 192S.—*^MSlaee Uplift in Ifvdii,^ by Ff_ I*. Brmyne, W-C, EC- 5 . 
The Mom Hoc- the Maii|Ucs$ oriinhthgow^ in the chair. 

Fidruary lip 19^—"The Induo CoBital Tnflic BdV" Frank Budwaiid. bir 
Stephen Demetiiadip lEft-k., in the chair. « , «. ttt . ...r..j 

Norik 11, t9a9.^“Eiiropca^ tn India and the Rcronnsy” by Sir WalieT WiUioni 
Sir Clement Hindky in the ehair. 

AprU rd, 1949-^—^“^Hisilth ProEresa in lodinp" by Sir T Carey Evans, r.R.C.s, 
Sir Haieouit Bader* g.cl].]Lp in the chair- 

AFPESl>tX B 


TIse follna lv^ have l»cn cEcoted Mcmlwra of the AsbocuHwcl dorine the year r 

Mt» 4 Anwpf-Ali 
Ahmed Alia, I.CS- 
A Ytiisaf AM, CIER 
AU Famuid AIL 

Allkadn-r, Kaii Ali Ifaidar Abbad. 

The Hotl Mr. JuiHce CL Phi JlUctwcJL 
John ErrveH Etagrajn. 

John Godfrey Bwwley, tta.* i.tt 
Fmnlc Lnganl Biayne^ M.Ct* 

Fnuvcb Travm fliRlwoDd. 

Sij Boatl I'hilhm Blackett, JLC.lLp K-C.!.]. 

Baba Tailodian Das Bedt, ECit , 

M.R the hfahaian Raja Shfl Idiwari Singhji Sihib Ikhadni of Bundi |LHc 
Memhct), 

General Sir Gccw^de S- Earmw, o>fLi.p K.c.u.iir 
Miss E Ly Cmteia 
Mrs- E. D. ChaplicL 

Sir Edward M- Cook, cls^j.. ceie* i-c-a (retd.)- 
Khoji Bihadur Muhan^mod Din ChaiallirL 
Navroji Hormniji Contnetm^. 

Mra. Coahtmn, 

Chariea Ik ChartreE 
Pandit Jt^idtth Chandra ChatteijiF 
Bernard UiristnpJier ARen Cookp i-C.ly 
C W Chaa^diaHkhamnp M.Ap PhK^M.S. 

Abraham Tacob David. 

Hia likccficncy Sir CtoUfcy Fiohervey De Monltnorency^ »c,cv.a, K.DAIh 
A c-kft-, Cyli.aH 

J- R. DhuramDiar, LI-fL 
Gp a Drnjpstcr, 

Gum Saday Dtrtt, l-CS^ 

Pavitra Ktiiuar EhitL 
Alwyn Ezra. 

Vbceni T. Esch, m.v,ol 
Mw EcaatciTu 

Sir Edarvd Ahert Caii, K-Cnik, CEO- 
Sif Abdel iCeiim Ohiunsn, 

RttMtan R. Vaicha Ghandy. 
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Gcofficy Thcodon; Gauratt, uc.% (iictii}. 

Hii ExttHency Sli MiUnlin Huley, J£iC£. l. 

Set Clement DuiiicL Hmdleyt K^C KK^i M.A^ 
tjdward Fruicu Haorif, i.XnK. {retiL)» 

Rm^cm r. Iclungir. 

Sir lajcmet facikh^ i^c.L|. 

Sir Jnjhn Henry Kerr, K.cr.s,[.p tLC.t.k. 

The Han. Mtss Gertrude Mojt KnmamL 

Khan Sahib Mcrwanji HujiUw KothAwidiu 

The Hopq. WBiak&dar Salamaddin Kiian, dla.^ id-i. 

Sir Walter R. I^wrciwrep tn* 

Aj-ma Latht, Oit.ii.ipt.es; 

Sir Karrin^an V'emey Lcrtrettf 

Sir JanKs MacKcnnm ei.s.^ Les; (rttd.). 

Sir wnibtm S. MaitiA^ Sc.eLi., K.eJ-E-i i-e^ frttiL^ 

The Hdiu Sir Ambt-rgock Marten^ W.A 

Jlerhert Aubrey Francis Metcalfe^ ei-&r R-V.O., "LC-K 
Sir Kdwianl Doilgks ^Lraclagaii^ K^C^^Ut 
Sjr Alcxaiuler Robwtwn Murm^v etift. 

David Burnett 
G. K. Kanman. 

G. p* mu. 

UeuL^kHiel Aubrey John Q'Bncn* C.f,R, eita 
Procter^ Cp1.I- 
Kemy Sdumrm Leon R^Uk. 

H. H. ^taJiaiuiaShri^^arriviunhji Bhtvimh]i|< ^laMraja of Porfjandar. 

W. Kaimuk. 

Sir K. Venkata RecML 
Sir Gxoen Rpyi 

The Hocu the ^tair^n^aBof Readingi Cidu^ O.CS.l.t o.e;;r*l.| fkC^v.th 
Ixml Sinha. 

Shantidaa Aikmn Shah (Life ^Icmbcr). 

Hir Excellency the R^l Ilcai. Sir Frederick lln^ a.Cp|^Eii 

Sir Gemw Schuaierp ilc. ».g.^ c,b.^^ KpC; 

KiwHTir P. H. Shah, I.C.S. 

Sir Makolni C. SetoOp K.C.V. 

Claude Fluids Striektaod:! I.C*»i 
Fbuicu VVnibm H«d Smithy c-lb. 

Professor F. SedradrL 

Lb Shmiuravaa 

Harold George Dalway TumbolL 
Frank Charles 7umer^ 
f tari LoJl Varma (Student ^lembcrh 
Sir Ruatom jehangir ValriL 
Re^mi^ Biamley Van Wart, att 
The R^t Hon. the Earl Wmteitnnf It^Pi 
^ Walter Sfnart Janaea WOlfoc. 

Alfred Henry WaUMttL 


Aff£ND[X C 

The Conmdi le^i to anooiince the death of the lallowlog Memhcfr: 

Ttic R^^ lion. Syed Amocr~Alit c,i,b, 

H-H.^ ^ahanvlfl Salicb Bahadnr Jung, ILHi-tr, Mahojap of Bharatpur 
Francu Wiltuun Bmwnrwg. 

Willtam Coldstmn, 

.Sir CmTimbho}’ Ebnhim, Ikit- 
Owen Uc!r>-d Evaiu. 

The Right Hoii. Sir Lawrence Hu^ Jcnkinap K^lM.K. 

ILH. Maharaja Rana Sir Kanlar Bhawani i^gb Bahadur* Mahamja 

of fhalnwar. 

Ldward LawrencCi 

WilUaoi Alexander Martp Clk. 

John Keweembp n^a, k,4-h^ 

^^PudttS Manaoda Bhaizava Tondiman BahadoTf &C;J.£., Raja of 

Sir Henry Edward Eccleston Procter, 

R^v Frank Pec^. 

Sir Mahamnad RaSqne. 

Janvn Nichdaon Stuart. 
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Tbe follawiof hM^c rstcned racmbenhip durinz die 
Times BedfonL 

Sir Shuikar Midlio Chitiki^^ I. S.O- 

Tbomu Emcnodp C-I.IL 

Sir Lodu James Kerslvw, C.l.K^ 

Om Fan^idiar Lttmjden- 

Taha. MontcadL 

Lmurd F- Moobead, tl.L 

Edwin Su Mtuny* 

5ieo»t Durauil TWl 

Aiyiim S. PixidtiipLkcB L&s* 

Cwnel 1^ C Swift& 

Hiri LaQ Vinniu. 

Sij Cedi Wilih, ILC 
Yeshwant Niiaima Suktbiiikar. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

The: sixty-second Annual Meeting of Uie East India Assodation was bdd 
ai C4xto4i Hallp U'estmlnsieTj S-W* on Monday* June 34 , ^9^9* 

Sir Louis VVil[iam Dane, c^tinE^ c-s,!., was in the Chair^ and the follow¬ 
ing members^ among others^ wens present; The Maharaja Dhtraja of 
Burdiivan^ gx+j-e+, K-CSj., General Sir Edmund BairoWp G.C.B., 

G-C,*.!., the Right Hon. Sir Leslie WHaon* oxxj., ax.ix-, ChM.g., 

Sir Charles Amstrong* Lady Proeterj Sir James WaJkeri Sir 

Montagu Webb, c.i.E.f c.b,e^ Sir Alfred Chaiterton, C 4 -e., Sir Robert W. 
Carlyle, k.csx^ Sir Manchetjee M. Bbownaggree^ k.c.i+e,| Sir 

Williams 0?ens Clark, Sir James MacKenna, c.t.Et Mr. J. A- Ridieyi 
c,rE., Mr. Henry' Marshy C-i-tt** Mr. J* B. Pennington, Mr. P. K. Dutl, 
Mr+ F. J, P. Riditer,r Colonel J. B. Crawford, d.5.0h., sf,Cj u.L,A-r 
C- P, Caspersz, Mrs* Jack^np Mr, A, Sabondifere^ Mn J* Sladen^ Mr. 
K F, Harris^ Mr, C- A, Silberrad^ Mr. H. N'. Hutchinson^ Mr. 

Charles B. ChaititH, Mr. Lanka SundaROitand Mr. H. Brown^ C-i.e., 
Hon. Secretary, 

The CHaiairAN : [ have to apologize for the ab^oce of Ixrd Laming- 
ton. 1 dare say you have seen in the newspapers that he had unexpectedly 
to go into a nursing home for an operationn so he is tinohle to come 
todayp as he proposed to do- I am very glad Us be able to say that be 
is going on as well as can beexpEcted You will ail join with me in wish¬ 
ing him a speedy return to bis usual good health. (Hear^ hear.) I am 
not at all sure that it would not be a better anangement if we selected 
from the ranks of our Vice-Presidents, among whom we have fortunately 
some very ominetit and well-known gundemeo in public life» one to take 
the place of the President on an occasion of this kind, so that you may not 
be thrown back upion the Chairmarip whose voice you probably hear a 
great deal loo much in the course of the usual meetings^ It has not been 
the praclice in the fjosti but it is a matter we may very well consider for 
the futuret though I hope sincerely that no such oGcasion wOl arisEp and 
that our President will be able to preside, as he likes to do and as we 
all like him to do, I know the functions of a vice-president are vice-prest- 
dentfal^ as those of an archdeacon are archldiaconal; but this seems lo be 
a case in which the Vice-President might discharge not only ornamental 
functions^ but a very useful purpose^ and I commend it to your considera- 
tion« It would relieve the Chairman of the duly and the painful necessity 
of having to make {mother series of remarks in addition to those which by 
his position be is compelled to do. Fortunately on the pre^nt occasion 
my duties are very light. 

You have all no doubt received the Annxial Report, and I think you will 
all agree with the reomrks at the end of the Report^ which even those 
hardened critics and readers, the Membeni of the Council and the Presi- 
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dent, were driven to mike, that it was an c3ttiaoHiinaiil3r g™! report, and 
reflects the greatest oedil upon ihe energy, ability, and tael of om pTtseot 
Hon. Secrelary. (Hear, hear.) To make any attempt to summariie the 
Report would be absolutely to spoil it. I would only point out that 
during the season we have had ten eacetlent papers, all dealing with the 
most vital present problems of India: social uplift, public health, adniLiiis- 
trative and political reorBanisation. education, languages, trade and corn- 
meice. If you look over the list of lecturers and people who took m 
the discussions 1 think you will agree with me that they were pre.^emiiJent, 
and had full knowledge of the subjects upon which they undertook to 
speak. This applies to them all—fraio His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patalia, the Chaimian of the Council of Princes, to the prtMnt glory 
of the Civil Serrice, Dr. Sir George Grieraoo. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the history of the Association during the year was one of 
continuous growth and exuberant vitality, and it was easy for the Hoo, 
Secretary to weave his web into the very interesting and pleasant forai 
in which we have received it. This year we have lived up to our primwy 
object of promoting by all legitimate means the public interest and welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally; and the widening of the scope of 
our lectures during the past two years so as to include present pressing 
Indian questions has been, I think, wholly good. Indeed, if anyone 
wishes a clear and dispassionate conspectus of these questions he cannot 
do better than read our Report. My oame appears upon the Report pre 
farina, so I cannot very well move its adoption. Udy Procter has kindly 
consented so undcfUke the duty; but before 1 ask her I ought to mention 
a few matters which are not in the Report. Firstly, we hope to be able 
to maintain the very high standard which our lecmtes have ailaiiied during 
ibe present year. The following lectures have already b«m prgoiised: 
on July 6, a lecture by Professor Rarve, founder of the Indian Women's 
University, on " Secondary and Higher Education of Indian tVonien." 
Lady Simon will presidB, and that in itself is a pleasant, and 1 hope will be 
a frequent feature of Our meetings, to have a lady presiding. (Hear, heir.) 
Professor Karre—J will not try to steal bis thunder—is reviving a very 
interesting subject, which was very strongly debated when I first went o^ut 
to India, and I am still old-fashioned enough to believe that he is quite 

right_that is to say, I he question of instruction through the ^rnaculars. 

You have all heard about it, and the part Macaulay took in the con- 
uoveray, I bdieve a great deal of our present troubles in India are due 
to what might be described as the brilliant deductions of a too impetuous 
historian. 

The Mahartja of Burdwan has insisted (1 may say it is very good of him) 
upon giving a conveisarione oa July aj. when you ate to be invited to 
meet the President, Chairman, and Members of Council of the Association. 
That, no doubt, will be a great privilege, and it will still be pleasant for you 
to meet the Maharajah of Rurdwan himself. On July 3 * ^ 
summer season with ao extra lecture to be given by a member of the 
Indian Central Committee, Mt. Kikabbai Premchaiid, the bead of a great 
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fiisjmckl 6jjii in Bombay, who wHI spoakonthepresetic economic conditkio 
io India^ Mn Premchand's father was a diitingtiished citixen of Bombaf 
and pvfi the University the beautiful Rajabhai Tower id memory of his 
wife. lie also has a great claim for consideratioa on the members of this 
As^ociatioa in that he was an upholder of the 6d. rupee. Ko doubt 
we shall liear his remarks with great satis5iCtion- 

Plans for the autumn are under consideration, but two more interesting 
lectures can he announced. Mr. W&tis Atneer Ali| the bearer d a name 
honoured m this Assodatlon and a member of the United Provinces Civil 
Service, is to lecture on the important question of the preservation from 
reckless destruction of the wUd fauna of the Indtan Empiie» 1 u-ndersund 
that in some parts of India we have introduced Lions, so it will be interest- 
ing to hear what he has to say. At the December meeting a lecture on 
America and India will be given by hlr, S, K. RatcliJTet the web-known 
publicist, formerly editor of the Calcutta S^aUsmartf and who visits the 
Umted States every winter to fulfil a lecturing roiir attracting large audieuoes. 
The United States have a particular passion for lectures- 1 do not expect 
we can compete with them here^ but no doubt he will get a good audience 
when he comes here. 

The headquarLCrs are in j, Westminster Chambers^ Victoria Street,, and 
you atillp if you wish to go there to see the Hon. Secretary or his 
assistant, or the editor of the Asiatic Review, have to pSod your weary 
way up an unending staircase almost m had as those which lead to some 
of the Indian shrines. (Laughter^) Possibly the result when you get there 
may be equally benellckl as those which accrue to pilgrims who attei)d the 
shrine. At any rater it is an exceedingly painful process, t hope some' 
thing will be done to accelemte the construction of the lilt which has Iwen 
promised to os for so long by the owners, and that the Hon. Secieiary 
will bring the matter to their noiice., At any rate, we have to thank 
the Hon. Secretary and to thank the editor of the Asiatic Review, 
and at this meeting I will specially mention King, the Assistant 
Secretary, for the very exceUent work he docs for us* not only for the work 
they do for us, but the courage they display io ascending the staircase. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

Lady PaocTEa: I have pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report- 
The Chairman has taken two or three remarks out of my mouth already. 
1 think that we have real cause for sstisfaction when we read the 
Report The members are increasing 'Fbe lectures which have been 
given have covered a wide and varied field, and m many ways the 
Association seems to be really going forward in a satisfactory way, I do 
tbink that we should realize the iniportance of an Association such as this. 
Anything that tends to draw people together and to face together 
some of the tiemcndously big problems that have to be faced in ooniKction 
with India is all to the good* It brings a closer and clearer understand¬ 
ing. and more sympathy one with another. I have been struck (we often 
bear it spoken of) by the apathy of people with regard to the problems of 
India Only yesterday in one of the Sunday papers there was 1 long 
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^icle on IndiAi i verj interesting one. Reference W4S made to the 
apathy that is shown towards the tremendous problems of India, In 
a measure that is trtie^ but 1 think there is another side to that. There 
are a ^teat many people—I kfWWj because 1 talk India wherever 1 go^ 
who are not apathetic with regard to India^ They do realize really how 
iiemendous are the probleou that are facing the Government^ facing the 
people of IndtSp and feeing the people of the Bniish Empirct aed it 
really is very often a spirit ol fear which makes people seem apaiheiic, 
they really are afraid to go dowo deeper iulo iHe problems and try 
to undecstand them. I'hal U jiiflc one of the things that meetings such as 
we have here will help to overcome. The more we get people to come, 
and not neceMarily people who have been connected with Indiai but 
people who do care for the whole outlook of the world and the British 
Empire at the present time* the more they hear the papers that are read 
from time to time^ the more we shall help to remove some of the 
ignorance and the apJilhy and the spirit of fear and aniietyr 

There is Just one other thing 1 want to say- ^^^en I was asked to 
move the adoplion of the Report, the remark was made by ocr most won¬ 
derfully energelk Hon. Secretary that the voice of members of my sez 
was loo rardy heard in the gathtrings of this Assomatioiii^ I do not know 
whether I was asked to coutilerbaJance that because he considered thal I 
was bold and did not much mind Ufung up my voice- There is one point 
I would like to be bold about, and thal is just to suggest: Would il not 
be possible to put a few Indian ladies and English ladies on the Committee 
evenluaJly? (Hear, hear.) A lecture on women's education is coming; 
but is il not possible lo have fairly soon one or two papers on other mattesrs 
reLating to the women^s movemenls in India ? I do think that it is 
perfectly niarvellctis what has happened in India during the last iwoyoOT. 
almost less than two years, with regard to the women^s movements in 
India; I mean the spirit of co-opemtion that has come, one does not know 
where from. Diderent bodies of people represenring women of different 
aationalitles, creeds, and castes have drawn together within the last few 
months in a moat remarkable way. It has been quite extraordinary. I 
think that we ought to hear something more along that line, if it is 
possible^ in one or two of the meelingi of this Association, because it 
is a malter of iremendous and vital inapdrlance to ihe future of India^ 
Having said thatp may 1 move the adoption of ihia very excellent Report? 

Mr. S^aoNADlfeHR: I beg to second ; and may 1 say that 1 agree with 
everything that Lady Procter has said- 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Mahara/a of BuTtnWAji : I beg to propose that Lord I.amington 
be re-elected President for the ensuing year. 

Sir Chaki-es ArhstROW : 1 bi^ to second that 1 am very sorry 
\jofd Lamington is not present this aftemooni and 1 hope he will soon be 
about again. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : On your behalf we will convey an expression of tegret 
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to Lovd LuDington for bis absence, and bope that he «iU speedily be 
restored to bealth. Then there is the electtofl and re-election of Members 
of the Council There is the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson and Mr. 
Pavitia Kumar Dutt. They have been co-opted to the Council, but their 
cooption requires the sanction of this meeting. Then there are two redr* 
ing Members, General Sir Edmund Barrow and Mr. F. J. P. Richter, who 
are willing to serve again. 

Sir James MacKen'na : I propose the election of the Right Hon. Sir 
Leslie Wilson and Mr. Pavitra Kumar Dutt as new Members, and the re* 
election of the two retiring Members, General Sir Edmund Barrow and 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 

Mr. CHAUTaES: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Sir Mamchekjee BHOWN.ACoaE&: 1 beg to propose the election of the 
Right Hon. Sir Binod C. Mitter, Colonel Sir Monel QerJteley Holt Ha¬ 
worth, K.C.S.I., Sir Hubert W. Carr, Mr. T. B. W- Ramsay, m.f,, Sardar 
Sahabzada Sultan Ahmad Khan, C4.e. (Senior Member, Council of 
Regency. Gwalior State), Colooel j. B. Crawford, u.c., IXS. 0 ., Mr, Kitabhai 
Premchand, .Mr. Fad Ibrahim Rahimtoola, U.I.A., Mr. Waris Ameer AU, 
LCSL, Dr. Robert Cochrane, Mrs. Donald, and Miss Dowden. 1 commend 
these ladies and gentlemen for your acceptance. 

Sir ALraEnCttATrEattw*: I have much pleasure in seconding the list of 
twelve members which has been proposed by Sir Matveherjee Bhownaggree. 

The Chairsian; I am glad to see we have two ladles proposed as 
Members, and 1 have no doubt as more and more ladies take an interest 
in what used to be rather dry atrdust proceedings they will take very good 
care that they will assert their claims and I may say their right, to take 
part in the administmtimi of the Association for what it is worth, and we 
shall be only too glad to welcome them. Our difficulty in the post. Lady 
Procter, has not arisen from the exclusion of ladies, or anybody (rather we 
welcome them^ hut we have not always succeeded in getting them, t quite 
agree things are more interesting as regards India than they were, and 
people are taking far more interest. If we can get some ladies to join the 
Committee, 1 am sure they will be exceedingly useful aed they will be able 
to bring forward questions with regard to India on the most important side 
—that is to say, on the women’s side—In the way that we poor men cannot 
hope 10 do. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 
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INDIAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS 
By Sir Clement Bindley, k.c.i.e., m.inst.c.e. 

M.I.T,, U.I.E,(lND.) 

Seventy-six years ago the first Indian railway was 
opened, a length of iwenty^ne miles from Bombay to 
Kalyan constructed by the Great Indian Peninsular Rail¬ 
way, and in August of the following year, 1854, the East 
Indian Railway commenced its adventurous career with 
twenty-three miles of track from Howrah to Hooghly. 
The history of railways in India covers a period not greater 
than the lifetime of many persons now living, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the present railway system, com¬ 
prising over 41,000 miles and representing capital value of 
some ;£68;,ooo,ooo, serving every district of India, carry¬ 
ing more than 630,000,000 of passengers, and nearly 
90,000,000 tons of goods yearly, is one of the greatest monu¬ 
ments to the British connection with India. It has been 
accompanied by a record of which we can be proud, for, 
from the first, railway policy has been guided by states¬ 
men and administrators primarily for the benefit of India 
and the good of the Indian people, In contrast to many 
other countries there has never been exploitation of the 
people for the benefit of shareholders, political Intrigue in 
railway management, bankruptcy and liquidation of rail¬ 
way property or the evils of watered capital. l 

Just as English history, in our schooldays, was parcelled 
out into periods corresponding with the reigns of succes¬ 
sive monarchs, so is it customary to consider Indian history 
with reference to the names of Viceroys in power from time 
to time. And thus the initiation of Indian railways is 
generally mentioned as having been due to Lord Dal- 
housie. It may, in fact, be said that the three Viceroys to 
whom Indian railways owe most are Lord Dalhousie, 
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under whom the first railways were started; Lord Curron, 
who first recognised the responsibility of Governinent for 
the commercial development of railways and established 
the Railway Board; and Lord Reading^, to whose energy 
and financial genius the recent resurrection of the railways 
was primarily due. It would be fitting to couple with 
Lord Reading's name in this connection that of Sir Basil 
Blackett, his great Finance Minister, 


The Trunk Lines 

The construction of the first railways was, how-ever, the 
outcome of the efforts of certain private promoters, who 
from the time when they put their proposals before the 
Honourable East India Company in May, 1845, never 
ceased knocking on the doors of that august and dilatory 
body until they obtained their concession in August, 1849. 
Lord Dalhousie comes largely into the historical picture at 
this stage. He laid down in a minute written in April, 
1853, the broad outlines of the future trunk railways of 
India. His scheme was based on railways from Calcutta 
to Lahore, from Bombay to some point in Hindustan, a 
line connecting Bombay and Madras and a line from 
Madras to the Malabar coast. 

On that framework of trunk lines the whole system 
of Indian railways has been built up. The figures of 
periodical increase are interesting. In the first twenty 
years only 5,000 miles were built. After a further twenty 
years in 1893 the mileage was over iS,ooo, and by 1913 
the had been reached. The period of greatest 

construction was from 1S96 to 1900, when no less than 
5,000 miles were opened in four years, and the period of 
greatest stagnation was the ten years following 1913 when 
barely 3,000 miles were added, construction during the 
war period being limited to lines already in progress and 
certain railways needed specifically for coal traffic. Since 
1923 an active programme has again been taken up, and 
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by the end of March, 1929, the mileage was 41,000, while 
some 3,400 miles were under construction, 

Post-War Progress 

It will be appropriate perhaps if I give a brief review’ of 
what to me and many here must always be one of the most 
interesting periods of Indian railway history, the period 
beween 1922 and 1928. This period has shown a re¬ 
markable recovery from a condition of insolvency and 
inefficiency amounting almost to a breakdown, to un¬ 
doubted financial prosperity and a state of efficiency as 
measured by public service which will bear comparison 
with the standard of any railway system in the world. 

In 192!. in common with the railways of most countries, 
as the result of the w'ar period, Indian railw-ays were in a 
parlous state. The Report of Sir William Acworth's Com¬ 
mittee in 1920 had referred to hundreds of locomotives, 
thousands of waggons and many miles of track which had 
long since passed their due time for renewal. Services 
were disorganised and restrictions on goods loading were 
continuous on many railways for much of the year. De¬ 
clining traffic and increased expenditure ended in the rail¬ 
ways as a whole failing in 1921-22 to meet the interest on 
capital invested by a sum of nearly ;£7,ooo,ooo. 

The Acworth Committee had recommended a complete 
reorganisation of the Government system of control, liberal 
financial provision for rehabilitation and the separation of 
railway finances from the general finances of the country, 
and by a majority condemned the form of company man¬ 
agement of State property which had grown up out of the 
old Guaranteed Companies, Most of these recommenda¬ 
tions were accepted by Government, the Assembly was 
persuaded to agree to a capital provision of thirty crores 
annually for five years, and steps were taken to reorganise 
Government control. 

By this time, however, the railway deficit had become an 
important factor in the annual deficits of the Government s 
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general /inartces, and so the whole railw'ay problem, came 
under review again by Lord Inchcape's Retrenchment 
Committee in the winter of 1922-23, The enforced 
balancing of the railway budget, which was a sine qua non 
of balancing the national budget, was in many ways the 
salvation of the railways. It involved a concerted eflon 
on the part of all railway managements to economise in the 
last detail, to cut out all unremunerative expenditure and 
to ensure that no new work was undertaken which would 
not show a fair return on expenditure. 

In this effort the Railway Board had the invaluable ser¬ 
vices of Mr. G. Sim, the first Financial Commissioner, 
whose energetic activities and keen financial sense were 
such an important factor in their work. In the year in 
question, 1922-23, it was already too late to effect any 
serious reduction in expenditure, but the tide of prosperity 
had begun to flow and the year showed a small net profit 
instead of a deficit. During the first complete year, how¬ 
ever, the economy campaign produced fruit and the 
surplus of about ;^4,ooo,ooo exceeded the estimate laid 
down by the Inchcape Committee. The complete re- 
orgamsation of the Railway Board's staff was carried out 
in 1924. and with the division of the current work between 
branches of the office, each under a technical director, it 
became possible to tackle the many financial and technical 
problems which faced the Board. 

Sepakatioii of Railway Fisj^a'ce 

Probably the most important change made during this 
period was the separation of railway finances from the 
general finances of the country, which was effected by a 
convention with the Legislative Assembly embodied in a 
Resolution passed unanimously on September 24, 1924. 
Under this convention the railway budget is presented* 
separately, reserve funds and depreciation funds have 
been established and the share of general revenues in the 
surplus railway revenues is fixed by a simple formula, 
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The railways arc responsible for paying all interest due 
on capital, and from the surplus the State receives an 
additional t per cent* on the capital together with one*fifth 
of the remaining surplus, while the balance goes to the 
Railway Reserve Fund, 

The Convention is of primary value in enabling railway 
financial problems to be dealt with apart from considera 
tions of general policy, such as taxation and polideal ques¬ 
tions; and, by fixing the annual contribution to general 
revenues, preventing raids on railway grants for relief of 
general taxation. It is not by any means a complete 
separation* That could only be achieved if the Railway 
Administration were made responsible for its own borrow- 
ings and the investinent of its own reserves. 

A further step in obtaining independence has recently 
been taken in the complete separation of Accounts from 
Audit which is now being carried out on all the State- 
managed railways, based on recommendations made by Sir 
Arthur Dickinson* The Railway Board is now responsible 
for its own accounts as well as its own budget, the functions 
of the Auditor-General and his staff being limited to Audit 
only. This great change has been accompanied by the 
setting up of a Clearing House for accounts between rail¬ 
ways and the introduction of machine accounting on a large 

In regard to statistics, the way had been prepared by 
the deputation of an officer to America and Europe, and 
in 1924 a complete system of statistics was introduced 
accurately compiled from basic figures prepared on a 
common basis for all railways. This system, probably the 
most complete of any of its kind in the world, has proved 
Its value by enabling executive and administrative officers 
as well as the Railway Board to locate causes of inefficiency 
and unnecessary expense. 
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The Works Programme 

The vital necessity of limiting new expenditure to re¬ 
munerative works involved a complete remodelling of the 
programme of works prepared by all railways, in the course 
of which was evolved the principle of technical co-ordina¬ 
tion between all the various branches of works such as 
rolling stock and locomotives, track, bridges* station facili¬ 
ties, marshalling yards, etc,, making the programme of 
each railway a connected whole, having as its sole object 
improved efficiency in carrying traffic and reduction in 
operating costs. As a development of this idea the policy 
of progressive standardisation as a continuous process was 
adopted and permanent standardisation committees were 
set up for locomotives, carriages, and waggons, permanent 
way and bridges, signalling and interlocking, recently 
supplemented by a stores standardisation committee. 
These committees have had their work closely co-ordinated, 
and On their advice the Railway Board has introduced a 
complete senes of standard locomotives, more powerful 
and more efficient than any preceding type, standard 
waggons and standard carriage underframes and bodies, 
standard permanent way and interlocking details and 
standard rules for bridge design. 

In Spending the capital allotted by the Assembly, the 
first consideration was naturally the long-deferred works 
of improvement to the open lines, but it was soon found 
possible to commence new construction, and authority was 
accordingly obtained in 19^5 ftom the Legislature to com¬ 
mence work on 40 new branches of 2,550 miles. In 1926 
the Railway Board was able to present a programme for 
the addition of some 6,000 miles of productive railway, 
in the following five years, supplemented by a further 
programme awaiting the results of survey and estimates 
amounting to another 5,000 or 6,000, which would bring 
the total railway mileage up to 50,000, The programme 
required a great effort, and it is satisfactory to be able to 
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say that the mileage added in 1925-26 was 264, in 1926-27 
421. in 1927-28 699, and in 1928-29 the figure of 1,300 
reached. The amount of further construction that can he 
undertaken on this programme depends only on the pro¬ 
vision of the necessary capital funds, but it is worthy of note 
that every rupee of the £ 110,000.000, spent on new worfe 
and new construction since 1923. earned considerably 
more than the interest paid to the public for the bans 
raised for the purpose. 

Following the recommendations of the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee, the management of the East Indian Railway an 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway was taken over by 
the Railway Board from the companies in 1925, which 
added 6,000 miles to the State-managed railway system 
together with about 200,000 railway employes who thus 
became Government servants. 

Workshop Reorganisation 
The centralisation of the administration of four large 
railway systems with a mileage of over 15,000, 10 the 
hands of the Railway Board gave an opportunity for 
examining and overhauling the organisation and equip¬ 
ment of workshops, and as the result of an expert inquiry 
conducted with the assistance of Sir Vincent Raven gt^t 
changes have been effected. The problem was to utilise 
to the best mutual advantage of the four systems the work¬ 
shop facilities which each had provided and at the same 
time to bring equipment into line with the most modern 
practice evolved as the result of intensive production of 
munitions during the war. 

Great economies were effected in existing workshops, 
but greater economies still in carrying out schemes of recon- 
smiciion which, but for this pooling of resources, would 
have resulted in excessive accommodation for maintenance 
and repair. The adaptation of the principle of mass pro¬ 
duction to repairs of locomotives and rolling stock effected 
savings not only in money but in the time taken w'hile 
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under repair. For instance, the time taken to overhaul 
and repair a steel wagg^on was reduced from thirtj’ days 
to five or six, and the time for a locomotive from one hun¬ 
dred and ten days to fifty or sixty, while the total saving 
in costs in respect of this class of expenditure will amount 
to nearly a million pounds per annum. 

In two directions these economies have resulted in un¬ 
favourable public criticisms, although the results have 
been of the greatest possible benefit to railway efficiency. 
I n the first place, the saving of time effected by workshop 
reorganisation synchronised with the fruition of other plans 
for time saving in the use of rolling stock, which had 
begun with the pooling of waggon stock on all broad gauge 
railways some years earlier. An intensive effort had been 
made to bring the vacuum brake into use throughout the 
waggons on the broad gauge railways, and by adopting it 
universally large economies in repair expenditure were 
made which in two or three years more than paid for the 
cost of equipment. This was an important factor in pro¬ 
ducing an improvement of more than to per cent, in the 
average speed of goods trains, a result mainly obtained 
by reorganising marshalling yards and the introduction of 
telephone traffic control on the trunk lines. 

This general improvement in waggon user, while 
entirely removing the complaints about waggon shortage, 
led to the danger of having redundant wa|^on stock, and 
two years ago it was found necessary to suspend purchase 
of new waggons for a period. Public criticism fell on us 
because this action was to the detriment of the W'aggon* 
building industry in India, an industry that had been fos¬ 
tered by the protection policy of Government and w*as 
beginning to stand on its own feet. But the position had 
to be faced, for nothing could have been w^orse for the 
railways than an increasing number of redundant waggons. 
Incidentally, the pause in waggon purchase gave time for 
the introductjon of the new* standard types of waggons, 
which are, on the average, of higher carrying capacity than 
those in use previously. 
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The second direction in which we incurred public 
criticism as the result of workshop reorganisation was the 
necessity for reduction of workshop labour. For the new 
methods and new equipment fewer men were needed to 
get the same out-tum, and while in many cases reductions 
have been effected by slower recruiting, there have been 
several occasions when enforced reduction has been accom¬ 
panied by strikes and bitter disputes w'ith labour organisa¬ 
tions. Such phases are part of the price that must be paid 
for reorganisation and take their place amongst the dis¬ 
advantages and deterrents to vigorous action. They were 
faced by the management in a spirit of sympathy and 
generosity, and no man whose vrork came to an end w^as 
left uncompensated. The result has been greater efficiency 
and economy, and in the main a cheaper transportation 
system for the people of India. 

Amongst the many technical achievements of this period 
I may mention the completion of the Khyber railway, a 
work which, from the engineering point of view, has no 
superior in the world, and which may In tlie future play an 
important r 61 e in history, apart from the fact that for five 
years the work it provided for tribesmen kept the peace 
on the North-West Frontier. The electrihcatlon of the 
suburban railways in Bombay has already had a vital effect 
on the expansion of that city, and the more recent electrifi¬ 
cation of the tw'o main arms of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, when completed, will provide an electrically 
operated service of greater speed and comfort than any¬ 
thing known in the East. The programme of bridge 
strengthening and renewal, built up on a scientific examina¬ 
tion, which anticipated by several years some of the results 
recently reported by Sir Alfred Ewing’s Bridge Stress 
Committee in this country, has provided work for the 
development of an industry in India which is now able to 
compete on equal terms with the most competent bridge¬ 
building firms in this country and in Europe for the largest 
steel bridges. 
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The Railway Staff 

Perhaps the most interesting side of any study of a great 
admimstration is the human side and the problems of staff, 
The railways now employ over Soo,ooo men, of whom 
469,000 are Government employ^. Europeans number 
just over 5,000 and Anglo-Indians about 14,000. In 
1921-22 the figures were 769,000, of whom 6,800 were 
Europeans and 11,800 Anglo-Indians. Out of 2,178 
gazetted officers, 693 are Indians, in which term is included 
all statutory Indians. The percentage of recruitment in 
India under the present policy of Government is 75 per 
cent, of the total vacancies. The percentage of Indian 
officers to the whole is now 32 on all railways and 38 on 
State-managed railways. 

The increased rate of recruitment in India has neces¬ 
sitated the establishment of schemes for training in all 
branches, and on the State-managed railways these schemes 
have become part of the main scheme of staff training 
which was instituted by the Railway Board. Evolved 
from one or two small training classes in special branches 
of work, with reference particularly to interlocking and 
signalling, training schools for the subordinate staff in 
their current duties have now been established on all State- 
managed railways and some of the company-managed 
railw'ays. These schools fulfil the double function of 
training probationers and giving refresher courses to all 
serving staff. They are based on a central school at 
Chandausi. but the headquarters of this organisation will 
shortly be removed to Dehra Dun, where the new Railway 
Staff College will be opened in a few months’ time. To 
this Staff College all probationary officers will be drafted 
from time to time, as vrell as all junior officers, to undergo 
courses of practical training in transportation and com¬ 
mercial work, as w'ell as in accounts and office routine. 
Senior officers* courses have been established, and it is 
intended that the College will eventually fulfil towards 
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the railways the same kind of service as is given to the 
army by the Military Staff Colleges. 

Almost simultaneously with the transfer of the East 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to State 
management in 1925, a scheme of reorganisation of the 
staff of the State railways was undertaken in the introduc¬ 
tion of the divisional system in place of the old depart¬ 
mental system which had grown up following the English 
practice. There is now on each railway one combined 
organisation to deal with trahic movement in all its aspects, 
including the running of trains, the supply of power, run¬ 
ning repairs to stock, and the maintenance of track and 
bridges, and each railway is divided for this purpose into 
areas with a divisional superintendent in independent 
charge under the orders of the Agent. The old heads of 
departments have become the Agent's principal staff 
officers, and, generally speaking, the principle underlying 
the change ts decentralisation of control of all executive 
action, accompanied by centralisation of control of policy 
and administration. 

Publicity Bubeau 

The establishment of publicity' work on a proper basis 
was undertaken by the Railway Board in 1926, and a cen¬ 
tral Publicity Bureau was established in Bombay, with 
publicity officers at the headquarters of each railway, In 
1927 central office tvas moved to Delhi and works 
under the Railway Board. In the same year a branch 
office was opened in London, and during last month an 
office was opened in New York, The work of this 
organisation is directed towards publicity in India for 
fostering internal traffic, and in Europe, Canada, and the 
United States to encourage tourist traffic to India. 

In India the work has centred largely round the use of 
the cinema. Each State-managed railway has its own 
travelling cinema (and some of them have two), which 
travel from place to place and give free shows in the open. 
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Films made by the railway publicity department deal with 
travel subjects, such as pilgrimages and religious festivals, 
safety first propaganda, as well as £tms of an educational 
character showing agricultural subjects, such as cotton 
growing, sugar planting, cattle breeding, and poultry keep- 
ing. These films are mixed with suitable films of all 
descriptions and draw huge crowds of spectators. During 
a few months in the first year of this activity over $00,000 
spectators saw' these films, the class being mostly agricul¬ 
turalists living In the small towns and large villages of 
the Mofussii. Demonstration trains have been estab¬ 
lished, with the co-operation of various Government de¬ 
partments, giving exhibits relating to public health and 
hygiene, agriculture, the co-operative movement, irriga¬ 
tion, and village industries. The system of cheap excur¬ 
sion trains has been introduced recently, and these have 
become particularly popular amongst students and others 
who are taken round the country in large personally con¬ 
ducted parties in special trains. A family coach for third- 
class passengers, on which a large family or other party 
prolonged journeys for pilgrimage or sight-seeing, 
living and sleeping and cooking on the coach, has recently 
been experimented with, and is likely to prove both popular 
and remunerative. 

The “ liiPERiAL Indian Mail 
For upper-class travel, which specially appeals to 
tourists from Europe and America, there has been a great 
advance recently in the standard of travelling on the main 
lines of India, During recent years three special through 
fast trains of an up-to-date luxurious type have been put 
on by the railways ser\*ing Bombay, The first of these is 
a joint train of the Great Indian Peninsular and the East 
India Railw'ays known as the “ Imperial Indian Mail," 
which runs from the Ballard Pier at Bombay on arrival of 
the P. & O. Company’s English mail steamer, to Calcutta, 
a total distance of 1,349 rniles, which is covered in forty 
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hours. The second train is known as the " Punjab 
Limited,” and runs on mail days from the Ballard Pier in 
Bombav to Peshawar, via the Great Indian Peninsular 
route to Delhi and the North-Western route onward via 
Ambala, Jullundur and Lahore to Peshawar. The total 
distance is 1,545 miles, and is covered in about forty-seven 
hours. 

The third special train is the ** Frontier Mail,*’ which 
runs from Bombay to Peshawar via the B.B. and C,I. 
route to Delhi, and onward from there by the North- 
Western route via Ferozepur and Lahore to Peshawar, 
The total distance by this route is 1,450 miles, and is 
covered in forty-four hours. These trains consist generally 
of corridor coaches, with first-class two-faerth compart¬ 
ments. All berths are lower berths, and each coach is 
provided with lavatories and bathrooms. A restaurant car 
also runs on the train, and accommodation for passengers* 
servants and luggage is provided. The most recent addi¬ 
tion to these through trains runs between Peshawar and 
Mangalore, a distance of more than £,000 miles, without 
change of carriage. 

A number of tourist saloons is held at the disposal of the 
Central Publicity Bureau in India for the use of parties 
travelling together. The saloons consist of a lounge or 
sitting and dining room, sleeping accommodation, bath¬ 
rooms, baggage room, kitchen and servants’ quarters, and 
accommodate parties up to six and eight passengers. The 
saloons can be engaged through the London and New 
York bureaux, and catering is arranged for by the railway 
contractors in India, The saloons are hauled from place 
to place on the mail or fast passenger trains, and are 
entirely at the disposal of the occupants at halting stations, 
a moderate hire charge being levied for such detentions, 
it is possible by the use of these saloons entirely to 
eliminate the use of hotels and rest houses at the smaller 
places. 

During the past two years many important reductions 
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have been made in rates and fares, while the standard of 
comfort, particularly for the lower-class passengers, has 
been dehnitely raised. Overcrowding has very largely 
disappeared, and the great abuse of travelling without 
tickets has been materially checked. As the result of better 
conditions and lower fares, it is reported that the number 
of passengers travelling during the past year has shown an 
increase of iS,ooo,ooo. 

So far as goods traffic is concerned, except for a few* 
weeks early this year when exceptional conditions pre¬ 
vailed, the old difficulties of waggon shortage have disap¬ 
peared, and there has been a very definite improvement in 
the time taken in transit. 

The Pee bent Position 

In concluding this very imperfect review of railway 
developments in India, I should like to summarise some of 
the outstaitding facts. The mileage of Indian railways is 
now 41,000. Some 29,500 are owned by the State and 
nearly jS,ooo are managed directly by the Railway Board. 
Since 1922 the mileage has increased by 2,760 miles, 
while the mileage managed by the State has grown from 
9,000 to I$,000. The capital invested is ;fl643,ooo,ooo, 
of which ;^575,ooo,ooo is State capital. Since 1922 the 
additional State capital invested has been 10,000,000, 
of which ;^2$,000,000 has been spent on neiv construction. 
From March, 1922, to March, 1929, the total net gain 
on the State-ow'ned railway property has been nearly 
‘£40,000,000, of which £15,000,000 are now in the Rail- 
w'ay Reserve Fund, while a depreciation fund has been 
built up of nearly £10,000,000. It is interesting to re¬ 
member that, compared with £110,000,000 additional 
capital spent in the period, the State-owned railways them¬ 
selves have produced a clear profit of some £50,000,000 
for the benefit of the national credit as a whole. 

To complete the picture, it may be added that the 
number of passengers carried increased from 548,000,000 
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in 1921-23 to 623,000,000 in 1927-28; and that the average 
charge to a passenger is under 3^ pies per miJe, or rather 
more than a farthing. In goods traffic the increase has 
been from 63,000,000 tons in 1921-22 to 83,000,000 tons 
in 1927-28, and the average charge per mile works out to 
6 pies or a halfpenny per ton, while for coal it is less than 
3 pies or a farthing a mile. The 800,000 men employed 
by all railways are controlled by 2,178 gazetted officers, of 
whom less than 1,500 are Europeans. 

The Future 

What is going to happen to this great national asset of 
India? Amongst the countries of the world India occupies 
the third place in respect of railway mileage. Nearly 90 
per cent, of it is State property and necessarily under 
Government financial control, while nearly half, both as 
regards mileage and personnel, is already under direct 
State management. The present Government is com¬ 
mitted to a policy of transfer of management to India as 
the companies* contracts fall in, and present national senti¬ 
ment, in so far as it is articulate, is in favour of complete 
nationalisation. The old controversy of State versus Com¬ 
pany management in India is as dead as the Great 
Mughul, and the main argument of the opponents to 
State management—^namely, that it spells inefficiency and 
insolvency—has been exploded by the obvious, visible, and 
tangible success of the experiment in India. 

Let it be granted that the circumstances were excep¬ 
tional, that a Government in a permanent minority in the 
elected Legislature has to have exceptional powers, such 
as are not found in other countries W’here nationalisation 
of railways has been tried. Admit, further, that the Rail¬ 
way Department of the Government of India has been pro¬ 
tected against political intrigue and the pressure of vested 
interests. Bui give the Legislature its due and remember 
that its adherence was secured to each succeeding step of 
reorganisation of the railways and to the grants of funds 
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by which that reorganisation was effected, even if it chose, 
for the annual exigencies of party politics and as a demon¬ 
stration against an alien form of government, to refuse the 
grant for the Railway Board itself. 

How is the organisation to function in the future? In 
formulating the coming constitutional changes, will any 
consideration be paid to the difficulty that must inevitably 
arise from the growth of a department of Government to 
dimensions of hnancial and administrative importance 
rivalling those of the Central Government itself? There 
are parallels in other countries where solutions have been 
found to the problem of nationalisation virhich appear to 
be free from objection. In Canada, Germany, and Bel¬ 
gium, State railway administration has been commercialised 
and made a separate authority subordinated by statute to 
Parliament. But whether such a solution is likely to be 
found by the makers of India’s future constitution remains 
to be seen. From all appearance neither the Statutory 
Commission nor the political parties in India have recog¬ 
nised the importance of the problem. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HEETiNG of the As5CM:iatsciii was held at Caaton Hall* WesltRsnster^ 

S, W, I, on Mopday. June i4s 1^39, at which Sir Clement Bindley, 

read a paper endded Indian Railway Developmenls/' 

The Most Hqd> the Arlarqueas of Readingi o^c«n., g^c,S-I-p 
G, c.v.o.i was in ihe Chair, and the following ladies and geudeipenTanaongst 
others, were present! 

Sir Louis William Danct O-C-T^E-, General Sir Edmund Bairow, 

GiCS.T.i the ilaharaji Dhiraja of Burdwaiir E-C*s,i+, lo-M-* 

Uie Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G.C,S.i., C-W-O,, i>.s.O., Sit Basil 

Blackett, k.c.b,, k.c.S,i., Sir Haicoim Butler, C£-i.e., Sir James 

MacKenna, c.i.E,, Sir Charles Armsirong, Sii Monn^u Webb, C-i.e., 
dfl.E., Sir Duncan J, Macpbeiscn, c-i.E., Sit John Maynard, k.c.i.e, C.S.i>i 
Sir Henry P. Burt, ic.c:.r-E., C.B.E., Sir Aleitander Murray, c.b-e.. Sir 
Robert W, Carlyle, e.c.S.1., C.i.e^ Sir William Ofeos Clark, Sir Alfred 
Chattertan, C-i.t , Sir Benjamin Robertson, e.c.i^.1., k.c.m.c., c-I.e., Colonel 
Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan, ICC.t.K, c.b.e., h.v.o.. General Sir Charles 
Monro, G.C.B,, G.C4.1., CX.«.c., Sir James W'alker, £.t:.t.E., and Lady 
Walker, Sir CampbeU W. Rhodes, C.B.E*, Sir Evan and Lady Cotton, Sir 
Henry Sharp, C.5.T., C.r.E,, Sir Arthur Knapp, E.C.I.E., c-ee., Sir 

Philip Sheiidan, Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.E., Mr. J. A, Richey, c.i.e., Mr- A- 
Forteotis, c.i,E-, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. P. J. P- Richter, Mr. P. K- 
Dult, Khan Sahib M, H. and Mrs. Kothawala, Mr. A- M. Green, Colonel 
J. B. Crawford, c.SjO., JLC., M-L.A., Mr. C. P- Csspeisa, Mr. A. Sabonadiferc, 
Mr. W, E. Bennett, Mr. J. Sladen, Mr. E. F. Harris, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. 

T. A. H. Way, Mr. G. hL Ryan, Mr. Charles B. Chartres, Miss Margaret 
Brown, Miss Corfietd, Mr. Lanka Snndaram, Mr. C. A. Silbenad, Mr. 
H. N. Hutchinson, o.b,e., Mr. Ram Naiayan Misra, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 

Mr. M. C Rajah, and Mtt Rajah, Mr. V. H. Boalth, C-b-E, 

Mr. J. A. Faraoi, Mr, Syed A. Rafique^ Mr, G. S, Prasad, Mr. B. W. 
Perkins, Miss L. Sorabji, Colonel A. S. Roberts, Mr. E. P. Goldney, Mr, 
H. L. Leach, Mr. F- Grabb, Moulvi Farzand All, Mr. Edwin Haward, 
Mrs. N. B. Dewar, Mrs, Martley, Mr, C- U Gulati, and Mr, F. H. Brown, 
CJ.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAiRSiATt: 1 am very glad to have the opportunity of presiding 
here today and taking part tn a series of addresses delivered at this 
Association, especially the important one to be delivered to you by Sir 
Clement Htndley. He does not require iotroduclton to anyone who has 
been in India duriog modern tiroes, and so far as I can understand from 
his present occupation he is not likely to require introduction in Eogland, 
The subject is one of exceeding interest to all of ns, and to evetyone who 
is auracted by India or has interesta in India. I tbink one may say quite 
fairly and impartialiy that Isokitig back at the record of the coostnic* 
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lion ind admiaLstration of the m Indict ve have ercry reason to 

be proad of what has beeti achieved 1 ^hall not uotibie you with any 
details or the railways; you wUJ probably hear noiuch about thcoi from Sir 
CLemenl^ but I would Like to refer lo an important event during my 
period of office tn India where, after the war, the railways were in a bad 
way, 05 they were elsewbere- There were difficulties, there were deficits, 
and eontributioiis were required by the Coveroinent fqr the general 
EudgeiL ConsequeniLy the necessary funds were not foitheoming for 
repairs necessary to railways, for the keeping of the railways in proper 
conditions of efficiency, and also for the greater development and exten¬ 
sion of the railway in India. I think 1 am right in saying. Sir Clecuentj 
that at the present motnent there are over 4^,000 miles of railway in India ? 
In 1931 and i9:r3, when we as a Covemment were confronted with the 
difficult situation to which I have referred, an alteration was made in the 
administration and Commissioners were appointed. We were fortunate 
about that time to obtain the services of Sir Clement Hindley. (Applattse.) - 
He had already shown his capacity for great administrative work with the 
Commissioners of the Port of Calcuttat and we considered ourselves very 
happy in being able to ioduce him to take charge of the railways So India. 
He became Chief Commissioner under the new Board at that time set up, 
and he remained there for a number of yt^is until apparently be thought 
it desirable to take diaige of something of a different character here 
which will be run on difierent linca. During his time one very important 
matter was settled. The coniributiDn exacted from the railways to the 
general Eudget had been an obstacle to the proper maintenance and 
dcvelc^ment of the milwajs of India. A committee (Sir William 
Ac worth's Committee) had made very important recommendations^ and as 
a TesuU the plan was proposed tn the financial administration of the mib 
ways of sepantting the railway finances from the general finances. Instead 
of the monies from the raEwaj’s having to be voted in the general Budgetp 
as bjtheito had been the case, separate days were allotted for the railway 
finances discussion, and for all that appertained to the admiqjsmitiDa of 
the railways^ allhough the separation was not complete (inasmuch as the 
railway finance bad to form part of ibe general scheme) it became nn 
longer possible for a Government which found itself, as somelimes happens, 
in deficit, to make raids upon the railway tEL Uatds are not altogether 
unknown in this country. (Laughter.) In India we put an end lo them 
by a scheme devised to regulate the amount to be Conlnbuted by the rail- 
waj-s lo the general finances. The new system had this very important 
effect: it enabled the Railway Board lo map out the programine of 
expenditure of future development and exlension, without the uncertainty 
involved in harmg to submit it to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
In my opinion, great credit was due lo the Legislative .\sscmbly (wheie- 
Govemment did not always manage to carry the proposals It introduced), 
for the wisdom it manifested In passing the scheme, with mLnor alterations, 
although we were living in times when a constitutional d^marfht of rejec¬ 
tion of Government plana was not altogether unknown in the Legislative 
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Assemblr. The members did accept it after it had been senoiuljr debated, 
Indian spealera of a party not osoally associated with Gweraraeiit 
coatTibnted to the discussion, and in the result the GoeeiuBient s^eme 
was approwd- It has been effective ever since, and I am certain has 
{WDved for tire beneht and in the interests of India. (Applause.) 

I do not think it necessary io say more 10 you in introduciii£ Sir 
Clement wad his subject. 1 am sure his address will be of csce^iog 
interest, and then, following the usual course, a discussion will be invited. 

SirCLEStSMT Hij:olev then read his paper entitled, “ Indian Railway 
DcTelopmcnU." 

The Mahauaja of Burdwak said the sunrey of the progress of railway 
development in India by Sir Clement Hindlej' was, to say the least, 
romantic. It was only possible in the soil of India to produce sucb a 
romantic development of railwayt Sir Clement Mindly had givi^ in 
complete detail the development of the railways in India; but while he 
had mentioned the comfort of travelling to the Teisurely dasso and high 
he had not forgotten to mention two interesting sides of the 
development of the Indian railways. He had tooched upon the strategic 
im pnrrinrt. of Indian railways by tnentioning the Khybcr railway, and 
those inteiesled in the political future of India could not emphasize too 
much the impoitance of a railway like the Khyber railway with a disturbed 
frontier. The lecturer bad also mentioned in one place the esperiment 
that was being made 0 / introducing family coaches for third-class passeii- 
gew, in which a laigo family or other party could take prolonged journeys 
for pilgrimage or sight-^iog. It was hardly necessary for hint to point 
oat that one of the wonders of the British administration ia India was the 
wtMtder that under the tegif of the British Covemmwit facilities were 
given BO the devout Muhammadan and the devout Hindu to visit with 
case and comfort the diflerent places of pilgrimage in India. He would 
like to eondode by referring to the feel that any comfort diown to third- 
class passengers was a real step forward for the comfort of the ^^ms 
who went to ibe different parts of India to pay their much-desired visits. 
He took caceplion to one word in Sir Clement's lecture t he said that the 
oontraveny of the Sute versus company managemeot in India was as dead 
as the Great Mughal. The Great Mughut was still very mot* alive, both 
in the architecture of India and in the principles of administration. It 
had produced a Sir Harcourt Butler in the United Provinces. Tb« chair¬ 
man when to India was steeped in that spirit himself He wished Sir 
Clement Hirdley all success in his new enterprise. 

Sir RhobK, as one who strongly opposed io the old days the 

nationalization of the Indian railways and who now loyally supported the 
of the Legislature and the Govemmcnl of India as ■ member 
of the Indian Council, said that so far the fears that were entertaiD^ 
on the introduction of State management, Or rather the ettensioo of it, 
had not been fulfilled; hut be was not prepared to go quite so fer as the 
lecturer had gone in saying that the matter was a Rdt tuamflt and settled 
for ever. The success so far had been dependent on the wise appoLirtment 
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of adnunistniii v€ heads to the systems of Ii^cUa, three of whom had 

cBioe from cotupajiy-msiLaged rail ways- The coriTtrt ilway? made the 
Ebost realoQs leader: but how were we goieg to get con^erls if there were 
to be no heathens ? He was very glad to hear Sir Oemeot Hindley^s 
testimony to the Legislative Assembly^ and to hear it endorsed, tf he could 
use a word hunlllar to many of them ibere^ by His EaecHencyt for he was 
one of the members of the cotnoilttee which sat with Sir Clement Hindley 
00 that queation of the sepaiation of the railway budget, and he would like 
to bear testimony to the spkndird work done on that committee by his 
Indian colleagues, As Sir Dement Hindley had pointed oot* that separa¬ 
tion was iwt complete^ The lecturer spoke about reseneSp but those 
reserves would not be real reserve until they were separately invested, 
preferably outside India^ and were not merely items in the State ledgers, 
Then there was the questioD which was never tackled by the Government 
of India and the Assembly; when they voted for State tnanagement they 
made no provision to provide the necessary funds. He was breaking no 
confidences when be said that that was a matter which caused anxious 
thought At the India Office and in India itsdf. They could not buy 
raJlways, when the contracts fdl iu^ unless they were provided with fund?. 
The lecturer had suggested that perhaps they would be able to attract 
capital in another direction—namely^ by the creabpn of railway bonds. 
He wished the lecturer had extended that suggestion 1 little further, and 
thought it would be well worth while to explore that avenue to see if they 
could attract fresh capital along the lines of the branch-line icnns^ which 
w^e ramilJar to many of them there, where the Government guarantee 
a comparaiiveLy stuall rate ol inierest, and where there was * prospect 
of sharing, in a gamblrng way, a little of the prosperities of the railways in 
general. As regards the whole question of State management, ihere was 
another point which made it premature in his opioion to declare that 
it was an inevitable success. They had their railways, but they had not a 
static Government. What was Sir John Simon and his oolieagtiea going 
to give them, and were they going to lifeguard the Railway Board under 
any system which might in future be let up? Until that question was 
answered, he certainly could not go so far as Sir Oement Hindley in 
saying he bad conRdetice in the future of State management. Closely 
allied to that was th* question of the personuel of the railways. It was 
excellent at the moment. He was glad the lecturer had pointed out the 
rapid rate of Indianixation, for be did not think it was gcncrany recognized 
how rapidly that movement was proceeding; but in employment cm the 
railways, what was to be the criterion—race or effidency ? He asked that 
question because so much was uid about it. For instance^ were the 
Aug^o-Indans, who had shown such remarkable cafscity (or railway 
manageinent, equal to the capacity of the Sikhi and Pathans in military 
afiairs, to be handicapped by reason of their birth? Every week he 
received letters, chiefly from Indians, but sometimes from A^nglo-ludians, 
suggesting that his influeuce at the India Office would far outweigh their 
Own meritg id getting employfnent on the Indian railways. Turning to 
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nuittcni of gcoeral policy^ said there were diany waterways Id the 
north-east of India and in Burma where ample ^littes had been provided 
by steameirst and the policy of the railways hitherto had been—and he 
used the word advisedly—to rob the steamer companies of traffic they had 
created rather than to go outside and create traffic elsewhere, which would 
□ot immediately give the same return, but he bdieved would be much 
more to the benefit of India. He would like also to know Sir Clement 
Hindley's views on a question which was rapidly coming to the fore— 
namely, whether it was belter to have narrqw'gaiige branch lanes nmnfng 
oG' the main Lines thirty or forty miles into the interior^ or to build good 
roads, which were much more elastic and cheaper? They were more 
elastic because they in turn could spread out in all directions, and the 
rolling stock (which was not of the type of the luxurious motor coach^ to 
he seen travelling lo the ends of England from London every day, but 
somcihJug much more humble) could rapidly be traasfeired from where it 
was not granted to where it wis. In conduslorii he would like to bear 
testimony to what Sir Clcinent Hindley did for Indian and what the Marqui^s 
of Reading did in putting the railway administiatiou in India on a far higher 
level Whether those efTorts would he permanent or not depended upon 
the personnel of the future, and also on the lap of the Simon Commission. 

Sir Basil Blackett did not propose to follow Sir CampbeB Rhodes 
into the vexed question of the superiority or otherwise of State management 
over company managements He had a feeling that the controversy was 
very often an unreal one and that in India it was a particularly unreal one. 
When nine-tenthfl of the money invested in a railway belonged to the 
State it was difficult to believe that the company was really a company 
managed on behalf of sbateholdets who held at most one-ten ihp acting 
from a distance through an agents not entirely without directions from the 
Government of India. The diderence between State managciuenr and 
company management was iutended to be taken as the difference between 
management in the interests of the consumer and management for the 
sake of profit; but nowadays we were getting away froin any clear 
distincuon between these two. The ideal of service in a publio utility 
company could he very much the same as the Ideal of semce in a Govemr- 
niedl depariment. The imporLant thing was not so much whether the 
ownership should ultimately belong to the Government or to shareholders, 
but that the spirit in which the thing was mu was in the interest of good 
service with as little control as possible from red tapCi. With a large 
Government and with a large railway compauiyt be did not think you 
would get more red tape in the Government than in the railway company. 
He would like to see more publicity given to the growth of the prosperity 
of the Indian railways. He was very glad that Sir Clement Hindley had 
chosen a topk which for once enabled them lo look with an optimistic 
eye at what was going on in India^ India owed a great deal to Sir Clement 
Hindley. It was a very great storyv j£i]o»ooO|Ooa spent on rati way 
coital in six years, smd every penny giving a return to pay the whole 
mtetesL and some profit over and above- In addition, towards raising 
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that I lOiOMjOCO—an easy thing to —^mehoif or other the 

railways managed to cotiiribute no Jess than j^fo.ooOjOOO, It still 
belonged to the railways in the form of a reserve depreciation fund, except 
in 50 far as it had been paid over to the Gos'ernment as a contribution 
froin the railways, but neverthelesa it had been of enormous benefit tn 
bringing India forward on the road towards prosperityH 
Colonel Crawford, aa a member of the Legislative Assetnhy, said he 
could pay tribute to the magnilicent service Sir Qement Bindley and those 
olheers working under him had given to India and her railway services. 
He Was on the Commiuee which was today ooiiscderin^ the question of 
the conventioti established 10 1934. Whilst he was sure the Indian 
members of the AssembEy were agreeable that the Convention should be 
continued, there were difficultfes looming ahead. He thought political 
questions might outweigh the consideration of what were irtainly com¬ 
mercial problems, and he trusted we should be able -to find means whereby 
poNtJcal considerations would not seriously handicap the future management 
of the railways under a centralized Railway Eoaid- He wished 10 touch 
on one other sphere of railway actively. He was recently a tneiuber of a 
Committee set up to examine the cinema in India, and one of the great 
things that struck him was the great opportunity provided by the cinema 
for educating the masses. He found the Provincial Cjovumiuenu far fiom 
taking an interest in this matleri but it was very dilTereni with the Radley 
Board. The Railway Board had established iravelltng cinemas and were 
doing a great deal of educational work atnongsi the masses to improie 
not only their methods of agticukure, but to lead them forwaid in questions 
of health, sanitation^ and so on* It was work that they could incrsise to 
any extent^ but be considered tbe films were not good enough^ and that the 
officers who had lo make the films should have the very best expert advice. 

Sir AL£3CAj4t>E^ Murray said be had Itstened to the lecturer*s opening 
remarks that in the olden days the policy of India was guided by statesmen 
and AdniLnistiators primarily for the benefit of Indb and the good of the 
Indian people, and in cx^ntrast to many other countries there had never 
been exploitation of the people for the benefit of shareholders, political 
intrigue in railway rnanageEiienli bankruptcy, and liquidation of railway 
pre^rty^ or the evil of watered capital; and he wondered whether the 
lecturer would go on to express a feeing of regret that those good old days 
had passed, because all through the paper it was a tribute to the work 
done by himself and other officers of the compani^ The pioneers of the 
railway system, about which Sir Clement had told them so much, might not 
have been the owners of the railways, as Sir Basil Blackett had pointed out, 
but the men who had run the railways in those days did so most success¬ 
fully! not under the Government of India but under their own companies- 

Slr Philip StieRiOAN said he bad worked with Sir Clement Hindley for 
the L^t thirty yeans, and had no greater friend and no nicer chief* it was 
difficult for him to say all that one could, but Sir Clement Hindley had 
most ably and fully pointed out what had been done. The big question in 
regard to the Indian railways was: Were they going to maifieain that state 
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of efficiency which hsd h^tn the glory of ihe pa^t ? He hoped they were^ 
and thought one of the best ways of maintaining that efficiency was the Delua 
Dun Cohege, which owed its inception to Sir Clement Hindicy. In the 
days gone by, the hardest work that was put in was to try and teach the 
young idea, and the young idea was allowed more of less to mn wild, 
espcciaHy in traffic mattets^ By means of the College the young Indian 
Tailwayman would at least be grounded in theory^ A very important point 
which no speaker had touched on was the introduction of the rupee 
tcoder system in India. The Indian railways were amongst the largest 
buyers of the iron and fitecl trades of England. These trades wertt a* 
everyone knowsv in a very depressed slatei If the English manufacturer 
did not keep abreast of the times and alter his methods to nifect the new 
cocidi cions about to prevail in India^ he would lose what ts one csf the 
finest and most reliable markets in the world, for his place would be taken 
by the foreigners. 

SLr Umar HaVaT Kjhak said there had been all praise lor the railways, 
but he thought it would be a good thing tf he said something difietent, 
because there were always both sides ol the shield to be shown- The nice 
carriages that they had hi^id about had hitherto not been given to the 
third-class passengers; at any rate, be had not seen one- Von could go 
and see people Iravekling like sardines in one carnage, and it was not 
possible to say that anything very much had been done in that diiedion- 
He said that people who had motor cars ran thetni and obtained a good 
deal of revenue which the railways lost# and that was increasing, because 
ordinarily the public got bilo tho^e cars at their homes and were taken 
exactly to where they wanted to go* -The Maharajah of Burdwan had said 
that it was a very uEcfnl thing to have the railways towards the frontier. 
Hcr the speaker, was sorry that they bad not gooe further^ because if there 
was a line Frotn one side of the frontier to the other, coonecting Dera 
Ismael Khan and further, Dera Ghad Khan, then they would have a line whkh 
would be really tisefuL He wanted to make a few remaxkSj {dinting out how 
things are seeoj and how everybody who had been listening would think that 
there was BOthing wrong with India, but tb^ would see that things were 
not exactly like that at the spot 

Mr. C- B. Chartres said he was in India throughout the pertod which 
the lecturer had mentioned as that of the greatest development in Indian 
railways, and was connected with a busmess which brought him in very close 
touch with the railways. He bad the opportunity of seeing the reorganiza¬ 
tion that had brought about ibe great improvement roeationed in the 
paper^ and be would like to add his humble t^timony to the impetus 
which was given to that improvement by the energetic and resourceful 
pertonality at the head of the Railway Board duriiig that time. Some 
of the previous speakers had not been entirely coovioced (hat State 
□unagcment was going to prove an undoubted success. There was 
already a very grave feeling of nervouaness among the Anglo-Indian staiT 
of the railways that the development of political institudons in India 
would mean political intrigue ifi the obtaining of posts on the Slate rail- 
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aad the Anglo-Indians feared very much rhit they would be ousted 
frism a sphere of worl; which they bad mide pecaliady their awu. The 
railways themselves owed a great deal to that commanity. The Anglo- 
lodian community was in a very dUicult position in India, and ihdr only 
chance was for wom^ special steps to be taken to ensure that they got the 
education which would ht them to continue to hold their own in the 
railway services I'he speaker was glad to see the mention of the success- 
fill start nf a Staff College^ and hoped that provision for special education 
would not end therct but that Anglolndians would have special facilttjes 
of obtaining education such as would enable them to continue to hold 
thetr own in work on the railways. 

Sir Evak Corropf thought most people would agree that the great 
advantage of company management was that no suspicion of political 
interfeience could come into the management of the railways. He felt 
that the more gnat enterprises were envdoped in India in wl^ he would 
for the want of a better name call State SodalisDH^^ the more the danger 
was Incurred of the politician pushing himself into places where he had no 
business to be. They had already seeu^ m the case of the Central Bank, 
a determined attempt to introduce politics; and however excellent the 
management of the Railway Board had been, he would like to feel more 
conSdent that in the future politics would be rigidly kept out of the Slate 
tnanagement of railirays. The good work done by the Railway Board should 
not obscure the admirable adminIstmtion of soch companies as the Bombay, 
Biroda, and Central Railway, the Nizam's Guaranteed State Rai Iway, and the 
Bengal Kagpur Railway^ in which the personal ekenent counted for so much. 

Sir Walter Wilsow said that practkally every speaker had refused to 
accept from Sir Gemerit Bindley that company inanageinent was as dead 
as the Great Mughul, but lo hii mliid two proper reasons for their view 
had not been given. Some who agreed with the Acworth CommkteeV 
report were guided by the fact that they were against company manage 
ment governed by directors in England, and wished for Company manage 
meat m India with the directors tbert The other maEorial itamn was 
that it was not only a question of efficiency and dividends, but of the 
merchants who pay the freights and who do not like to have to deal with 
a buieaucratJC but prefer a commercial idministration. 

Sir Clem^xt Bindley : 1 realize lhat the lime is very late, and it will 
sot be possible for me lo reply in detail to the very interesting speeches 
that have been made, but 1 wish to acknowledge very gratefully the Com pi i- 
meutary things that have bees said about myself and my colleagues on the 
Railway Board during the recent periods It is a very great gmtili cation to 
me to find lhat so many people have been able to agree with me that the 
p^od to which I have been referring was a prosperous one for Indian 
railways. I was somewhat astonished by the Ingenuity of the various 
speakers who have referred to my remarks about Smie and company 
management^ because evety one of them has twisted ibc words I have 
used in my paper Into something different* 1 have not ddimed lhat SUte 
management ia the panacea for all the ills of Indian railways in the future. 
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I haw not claimed that State wianagement has proved itsdfp and Icisocked 
out all Its rivaJi If anyone reads my paper he will find 1 have said: 
**The old controversy of State versus company management in India is as 
dead as the Great Mughul, and ihe main argument of the opponents to 
State management—namelyj that it spells ioedicLency and ins-olvency— 
has been exploded." I adhere to thatp which is really a statement of fact 
and not of opinioni because the old controversy which we had is dead j 
there is no controversy ttow about the State versus company managernent 
in India, and the argument upon which people relied mostly^ that State 
management would bring inefficiency ar^d insolvency! has been proved 
to be untrtje by what has been done recently. I do not wish to laboiir 
that aigument any further^ but I would like to coniTOven tlve statement 
made by one or two speakers that 1 have become a convert to the 
principle of State management. I do not think that anyone could read 
that into my paper^ and it is not true. 

I would like to mention one subject which Sir Campbell Rhodes 
brought forward^ and a very imporlatit onc^ 1 think. It will be obvious 
that the success of the period we went through in India during the Ust six 
Dr seven years was very largely due to the adequate provMon of capital 
funds^ NoWt the diiicuUy has arisen in the last few months {it had been 
appearing on the hofiKon before 1 left and it has arrived now) the difficnlty 
and danger of the inability of the Government of India to provide sufSdcflt 
funds for the development that is necessary for the railways, so that the 
pfograrntne that we have started may be earned on. 1 am not sufficiently 
a financifif to understand why the money cannot: be obtained- I believe 
that there has been, and wiU be, a serious CTirlailmtint in the capital cipeu- 
diture on railways. 1 think, therefore! it is advisable and necessary that 
the question whether money can be raised in some such way as Sir Camp- 
bdl K-hodca suggested—namely* by railway bonds» or some other meihod 
of that kind—should be explored. I feel that when railways can be 
shown capable of earning 6 per cemL on any capital you like to put into 
them! that there ought to be no difficulty in raising the rcquiied capital to 
carry on devdopment 

I am particularly grateful to Sir Umar Hayat Khan for the remarks he 
made this evenings b^use 1 would not like anybody to think that I wanted 
to paint a raieale picture of Indian railways without having in mind the 
diUkulties and discomforts of Indian railway uavdling which are rccog- 
niied so very fully in India itself. The quefilion of overcrowdings and the 
discomforts of passengers when they are moving in large numbers, is one 
which I think the Railway Board gave more consideration to than any 
other subject, and if the efforts that were made have not yet borne fmit, 
then I think a little patieaoc is still required. I am very gUd that that 
point should have been brought up, because there are other people here 
who might think we were all congratulating ourselves on an entirely 
satisfactory state of afiain when ihete is more work still to be carried out 
1 thank you for your patience in littenifig to my lecture^ and for the very 
compUmeDCMiy remarks you have made. 
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Sir HarcoVrt BonsR proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and t<i the ChairmaT 3 j which was earned with aedamatioa. 

Sir Montaou Webb writes % 

Had time permitted 1 should oerfainly have added my TOtce to the 
protests mack by Sir Ale^cimder Murtay and others agaiiist Sir Clement 
Hindle/s inference that tha events of the last five years in India prove 
that the policy of State railway management (as compared with management 
by pri^'ale enterprise) is completely socces^al and holds promise of con¬ 
tinued and perhaps still greater success in the future- 

As might be expected, the Socialists in this country have seized upon 
Sir Clement's words with the greatest jubilatiou. of Glasgow— 

the leading Socialist-Labour weekly—devoted half the front page of one 
issue to the Tnatter under such headings as ^ laird Reading and Naiiofiali- 
zation/' "Success of State Msuiagement/' “50^000,000 Profit/' etc^, as 
though India already adbrded the world an example of Socialism at wort, 
guided by Indian democracy I 

l‘he fact is that private enterprise originally built md managed most of 
the railways in India; and Covcmment has subsequently been taking over 
well-built and soundly majiaged concerns (though Company management 
from I^ndon had and has certain drawbacks). Hitherto, the Railmy 
Board of the Government of India has besen largely sheltered from poUtioal 
interference by the local and central parliaments; and, so long as Govern¬ 
ment can autocratioilly fix rates and fateSw an annual railway surplus is 
now certain provided India experiences no serious failum of the rains, 
{]ml as Goyemmeut can always make a postal surplus in England by 
charging too much for postage.] 

But what of the future ? We are now in sight of the time when every 
deuil of the Indian railway service, including new capital, rates^ fares, and 
stair, will become subjects of wire-pulling by Indian politicians. Not until 
another ten years have ebpsed can sound conduslons be drawn as to the 
effects of the change over from private to State tnanagement of rail ways v 
in India- 

Another point. Sir Clement made no refetcnce to Feeder Railways in 
Indb, brought into exbtence by private enterprise. These. I lubmitt 
have been quite successful, in that they have attracted capital from sources 
that might not liave been tapped by Government, given to Indians and 
Europeans a penDauentr material interest In the development of the 
localities which have been served, and so formed for the ship of State 
valuable ballast that tends to steady pubik opinion^ and work on the side 
of peace, law, and orders and sound, practical government 

Under Sir Clemen/s presidentship of the Railway Board, this policy has 
been abandoned- The Slate no longer encourages private enlcrprise, but 
aims to purchase existing, and oonstitict all new Feeder Railways itself! 
This policy^ 1 submit, is unsound, and has already received a not altogether 
unexpected check in the difficulty now being experienced in finding all the 
capital required for the fikthcr Slate development of railways in India, 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 
Bv PaoFEssoR D. K, Karve 

If ihft leaders of opinion m Bengal art ready to recognise the supreme 
importance of a ra^d detstle^mtnt of women's educatioa and of an adofffa- 
iiQit of the system to Indian needs and conditions, and if they aie willing 
to Spend time and though t and money in bringing it about, the question 
will giadually solve itself Otherwise there must lie before this country a 
tragic and painful period of social dislocation and misunderstanding, and 
a prolongation of the existing disregard for those manifold ills iu a pro- 
greasive society which only an educated womanhood can heal. 

This was the note of warning sounded by the Sadler Com¬ 
mission at the end of their remarks on women's educatioa. 
What the Commission said of Bengal is equally true of the 
other provinces; everyone who studies the question of 
women’s education in India is faced with this problem. 
Women’s education must be developed not in leisurely 
fashion, but rapidly, in order to bridge the great gulf now 
existing between men and women in this respect. How’ 
wide and how deep the gulf is may be gauged from the 
following figures taken from the Indian Census Report of 
1921 and the educational statistics for 1925 : 

I, Among 1,000 pcrsotu of an age above hre years 139 males cao read 
and write. In ca$e of females there are only 3 ■ per thousand. 

a. Among Hindu and Mahunmadan women, this ntio is only t in every 
63 and I in every 116 respectively. 

3. As regards English literacy, of every' 10,000 inhabitants there are 160 
men and 18 women who can read and write the language. 

4- A comparative ratio of the number of boys to the number of girls 
receiving education at the various stages is given: 

(«} Beginning of the primary stage ... ... 611 

(^) End of the primary stage ... ... i];[ 

(r) Beginning of the Lower secondary stage 20 ; 1 
End of lower seooodaiy stage ... 3311 

(r) Hi^-school stage ... ... 8311 

This last figure was humorously commented upon by the 
Governor of Punjab at a speech made in an educational 
institution. **Out of S3 young men who are taking their 
high-school education,” remarked His Excellency, “only 
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one can get an educated wife with whom exchange of 
thought and feeling would be possible; the other 82 will 
have to pass their lives either with uneducated or half- 
educated wives.** How to remove this formidable disparity 
and to find the shortest and quickest way to the goal is the 
most vital question about women's education in India. 

A Defective System 

Primary education or the education of the three so-called 
R’s, though absolutely necessary, gives no culture; for 
this secondary and higher education are required. The 
present system of imparting such education in India was 
not naturally evolved, but was artihclally created to supply 
a particular demand. It is defective and, even in the case 
of men, it has outgrown its utility. Instead of aiming at 
knowledge and culture, it aims at qualifying for a few 
employments, the field for which is now so full that the 
question of the unemployment of graduates is growing 
more and more acute. The system, if forced upon women, 
is bound to produce the same results. Again, the social 
and economic conditions do not permit of spending the 
amount of time and money required by this system of 
education even in the case of boys—-much less in the case 
of girls. This is one of the reasons why secondary and 
higher education of women has not kept pace with that of 
boys. An adaptation of the system, therefore, to Indian 
needs and conditions is necessary if the education of women 
is to develop at a rapid pace. 

The present social and economic stage in India is not 
altogether exceptional. Other countries have been through 
it and have found the way out. For instance, Jap an was 
under similar social conditions thirty-five years ago. Men’s 
education had sufficiently advanced, while that of women 
behind, and a gulf was distinctly visible between 
the two sexes. Some leaders of Japanese society, holding 
this gulf to be ruinous to their nation, devised a scheme of 
women’s education, adapting their courses of study to the 
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needs of the majority of their women and thus brought 
higher education within their reach. They started a separate 
university for women in 1900, and within twelve years 
marvellous progress was made. The number of girls* 
high schools, which was only 12 in 1900, went up to 182, 
and not less than 1,300 ladies graduated within this short 
period. But these results were only made possible by the 
changes introduced in the system of education of women, 

A Foreign Medium 

The greatest defect in the present system in India is that 
secondary as well as higher education is mostly given 
through the medium of English—a completely foreign 
tongue. Nowhere else in the world is to he found this 
unnatural process of educating people through a foreign 
language. Let Englishmen conceive of having to be 
educated through another language—say French or Ger¬ 
man—and then they will be able to realise the difficulties 
in the way of Indian progress. To learn the language for 
the sake of reading and understanding its literature or for 
conversational purposes is quite different from having to 
learn every subject and to be examined in that subject 
through such a medium. Grammatical rules and subtletie.s 
of English idioms thus occupy a prominent part in every 
subject until the subject itself seems to become secondary. 
Examiners look less to the facts written by the candidate 
than to the correctness of the language in which they are 
presented. 

This deification of English—even at the expense of 
knowledge—has been eating away the opportunities of 
culture of our young men and women under the present 
educational system. And still what is the result? 
Thousands of graduates have come from the chartered 
universities; but how small a proportion of them have been 
of use to the country. After spending much time and 
money at school and college, they are neither well-versed 
in English nor able to work for the country by spreading 
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among the masses what they have leamt in EngHsh, It 
is hopeless to expect that this unnatural system w^ill spread 
real education far and wide in the country. Whatever 
might have been the reasons which led to the introduction 
of the system, the time is more than ripe for It to be changed. 

To make modem Indian languages the media of instruc* 
tion and examination is the first adaptation needed in the 
present system of education. Heavy social and economic 
obstacles in the ivay of women’s education must be taken 
into consideration. The system must be adapted to the 
needs of womanhood, and must be within its reach from 
the standpoints both of time and money. Under the 
present system girls have to study all subjects prescribed 
for the boys, and in addition some others because they 
are girls. The strain proves too much and the majoritv 
succumb under it. 

DlFFaHENTIATIOS OF CURRICULA 

It is often said that education knows no sex. I accept 
this principle so far as general culture is concerned. But 
if education is to make one more fitted for practical life, 
it must make provision to this end. If in the case of boys 
differentiation as regards scientihc, manual, literary and 
other subjects is deemed necessary, I see no reason why 
the same method of difTerentiation should not be adopted 
in the course to be framed for women in general. I do 
not propose to debar women from following the courses 
of study for men. Those who have the means to do so 
may be left to follow those courses and to compete with 
men on their own grounds. They will be an ornament to 
society. But the number of such women will always be 
small. The majority will follow their own natural course 
of life, and it is necessary' to devise a system for them. 
It must not be inferior to, but must differ from, the ordinary 
men’s system. 

It is admitted that women are by nature averse to hard 
and dry subjects like grammar or mathematics, but are 
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mcHned towards the fine arts. I see no reason why they 
should be compelled to give up their natural inclmations 
and forced to follow subjects for which they have no liking. 
Under the present system in India such subjects are com¬ 
pulsory, with the result that many a woman finds her path 
barred by stumbling-blocks and gives up the effort. Cases 
of persons unable to get through the rigid examination 
system in India, but who have taken degrees in foreign 
countries under a different system, are not rare. Why 
such subjects should not be made optional in Indian 
Universities, and why fine arts should not find a place in 
their stead, is a riddle to me. 1 have tried to solve it in 
my own humble way, and 1 am going to tell you how 1 
did it. 


The Indian Women’s Ukiveksity 

For the past thirty-two years T have been a worker in 
this field. I started near Poona a small widows’ home 
with only two students tn rSgfi, Poor, promising child 
widows were maintained and educated there. Sometimes 
unmarried girls related to these widows were also admitted. 
But the pressing applications of married and unmarried 
girls for admission necessitated the establishment in 1907 
of a separate school for them. Some scholarships were 
provided in this school for those girls who promised to 
prosecute their studies by remaining unmarried till the age 
of twenty. A separate and practical course of studies was 
also devised for those girls who could not remain unmarried 
so long. For eight years these institutions worked 
separately, but in 1915 they were amalgamated into one 
boarding high school for girls and women. The school 
still flourishes where it started, four miles from Poona, 
It has become a self-sufficient colony of about 300 souls, 
with their own motor-bus, waterworks, grinding-mil I, 
electrical plant, and other necessaries of modem life. 

At the end of 1915 I was asked to preside over the 
National Social Conference to be held in Bombay. I was 
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thinking over the ideas to be put forn?ard in my presidential 
address when I read an account of the Japan Women’s 
University, The booklet describing the work of this 
University gave shape to my ideas on the subject, and I 
formulated my scheme for a separate women’s university, 
giving instruction through Indian languages with courses 
of studies suited to the needs and requirements of the 
majority of Indian women. The scheme was placed before 
the public on December 13, 1915, when I announced that 
the University would be started within a short time. 

It was a very daring assertion. We had no funds to 
back us. But we were strong in workers. A few M.A.'s 
of chartered Indian universities—some of them having 
experience of teaching in Government and recognized 
colleges—were willing to work with me in a spirit of self- 
sacrihee. Then we had our combined high school which 
would supply us with a few students every year. With 
firm faith in the cause we started our work, fmportant 
towns in different parts of India were visited to enrol 
sympathizers. Electorates were formed, sixty persons 
were elected to form the Senate, and its first meeting was 
called on June 3 » 19*®* just five months and four days 
after the scheme was placed before the public. Forty-three 
Fellows attended the meeting, some of them coming from 
Uahore, Madras, and Mysore, and the University was 
formally inaugurated by that great Orientalist, the late 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarfcar, as the Chancellor. The 
Syndicate was appointed, courses of study were framed, 
the first entrance examination was held; six students from 
our school appeared, four passed, and with these four we 
opened the first year college class on July 5, 1916. 

Sir V. Thackersev's Endowment 

For four years we had very hard and tiring work to do, 
lacking both sufficient funds and sufficient students. But 
our patience bore its first fruit in 1920. Here also the 
inspiration came from Japan. The late Sir Vithaldas 
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Thackersey had returned from his tour round the world 
with one of our lady students as companion to Lady 
Vithaldas, and had been much impressed by what he saw 
of Japan Women*s University and by what he heard about 
our work from the lady student. He sent for me and put 
forward his scheme of laying apart for our University a 
sum of about f 100,000 in 3-J per cent. Government paper. 
After some negotiations the terms were settled and the 
Senate formally accepted the gift In June, 1920, naming 
the University after the donor’s mother, Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodher Thackersey, and making some changes in the 
constitution. 

The gift is conditional. The annual interest of about 
^£’3,500 is to be annually received by the University for 
current expenses, but the corpus of the gift is to be handed 
over to the University when cither the University is recog¬ 
nised by the Government as a chartered University or it 
raises a fund equal to the gift. This annual income 
enabled the University to expand its work. The University 
is at present in a position to spend ^^4,600 in conducting 
a college, a full high school in Poona and another m 
Bombay, and in giving grants-in-aid to one college at 
Ahmedabad, eight high schools and six middle schools in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat afEUated to and recognised by 
the University. In Baroda there is a high school and a 
college affiliated to, but not aided by the University, A 
normal school is also affiliated to the University, which 
holds e xam inations and grants certificates to the teachers 
for primary schools. Nearly fifty women have thus gone 
out. Fifty-seven ladies have graduated and about fifty 
are receiving their higher education In colleges. The 
number of students in high and middle schools comes to 
about 1,400. Though at present regular leaching institu¬ 
tions are in existence only for the Marathi and Gujarati 
languages, arrangements arc made to examine in other 
Indian languages, e.g, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, and Sindhi, 
such candidates being examined where they study by 
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means of question papers and having ail examination con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of some educational officers. 
The extension of the work depends on increasing our 
income, and the support we have had for so long from the 
Indian public gives us hope for the future. 

Secondary Education 

1 should add that the University is not exclusively 
devoted to higher education and research work. Its 
objects include the spread of secondary education far and 
wide. Not that the proper object of research is ignored : 
some of our students have worked and will work in that 
field. A few are also in foreign countries to prosecute 
post-graduate studies. But for the present, at least till 
secondary edticalion is far more advanced, our mam 
exertions will be in that direction. Xhat is why our 
graduates are also working chiefiy in the cause of secondary 
education. They have been instrumental in establishing 
and conducting high schools at various places. Some of 
them are working on responsible posts in other high schools. 
As many as thirty-five out of fifty-seven are engaged in 
educational fields, while the others have settled dow-n to 
married life. If the value of the movement is to be judged 
by its products, it may safely be said that the University 
has been a fair success. The goal which the University 
seeks to reach is that of spreading a network of high schools 
on these lines throughout the length and breadth of India 
and of having at least one full college, if not a separate 
University, for each linguistic province. Our work is 
not narrow in its scope. It is for all castes, creeds and 
religions, and to all these in some way or the other it has 
been of service. 

I have already said that one of two conditions laid down 
by the late Sir Vithaldas for making his gift final and 
permanent is that of Government recognition. But the 
departures we have made from the established routine 
renders the support of Government a doubtful quantity. 
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A question of principle is involved in changing^ the medium 
of insiruction and examination. Further, the desirability 
of founding a separate chartered University for women 
may be considered debatable. There may be not a few 
differences of opinion as regards the courses of studies. 
It was therefore thought far better, as expressed in a letter 
by the great poet of India, Dr, Rabindranath Tagore, "to 
win the Govenunent recognition in the end rather than 
pray for it in the beginning." The wheels of Govern¬ 
ment, laden as they are w’ith innumerable burdensome 
responsibilities, are very slow to move in such matters, 
and as there had already been long years of neglect to 
establish such an insititution, we decided to make a 
beginning and gradually to work our way to recognition. 

Widespread Support 

We may now be said to be fairly on our way. The 
Education Department of the Bombay Presidency has 
recognised the equivalence of our normal school certificates 
to their own. The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Bombay Presidency w'hich controls the admission 
and examinations in medical schools has also recognised 
our Entrance examination as equivalent to other matricula¬ 
tion examinations of chartered Universities for admission 
to their schools. The Education Department of the 
Central Provinces also gave the status of a graduate of 
chartered Universities to one of our graduates. Govern¬ 
ment have been keenly watching our progress. Officials 
from the Governor to the educational inspectors have often 
paid visits to our institutions and given their personal 
contributions. A number of high schools recognised by 
our University receive g^rants-in-aid from the Education 
Department and local bodies, even when they gave 
instruction in accordance with our syllabus and not that of 
the Government. All these facts indicate how the wind 
is blowing. But how much time it will take before this 
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ship safel)' reaches the desiined haven is a thing that time 
wilJ reveal. 

Meanwhile we have not been idle. We have been trj’ing 
to fulfil the condition of collecting an amount equal to Sir 
Vithaldas’s gift. Nearly one-third of it has been raised, 
and as there is no time limit we hope one day or the other 
to secure the whole. Our policy has always been to 
approach thousands of people, poor as well as rich, and 
accept their tokens of sympathy in any amount even to the 
smallest farthing, which they can spare without feeling it 
a burden. I hope you will pardon me for having harped 
on my own lute. My only excuse is that I have submerged 
myself in this cause to which I hope to devote not only the 
little which I may have left of this life, but also other lives 
(if there be any) destined for me. 

One final remark; Mother India is starving educationally, 
and therefore like a famine-stricken person any food in 
the form of education which is not distinctly unwholesome 
must be welcome to her. The present system of education 
will never be able, of itself, to provide for the whole of 
our vast country. Different experiments must, therefore, 
be tried for a sufficient length of time until policy is shaped 
to a particular form. The work of spreading education 
far and wide can better be achieved by private agencies 
than by Government. Private agencies are less costly and 
appeal more to the people. Girls* schools can never 
flourish in India unless they are sufficiently backed by 
Government sympathy and support. Government must, 
therefore, be prepared to give a greater proportion of 
grants-in-aid to the girls’ schools in comparison with 
those for boys than in the past. Private efforts must be 
encouraged. I would suggest that Government should go 
out of their way to offer help even when unsolicited if they 
find any real work done in the right direction. Let me 
hope that this may be done, so that the w'omen of India, 
the mothers of the future generation, may be educated 
throughout the country f rom the Himalayas to Ceylon and 
from the Arabian Sea to Burma. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETiNG of ihe Association was held at Cailon Hall, Westmitister, oo 
Monday, July 8 . 1939, at which a paper was tead by Professor D. K, 
Kaive, entitled “Secondary and Higher Education of Women in India.” 
Ijidy Simon was in the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemeiit 
among others, were present: 

Sir T^ouis Wiltiam Dane, G^C.1.E., C.S.L, General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
CLCa., C-tis.i., and Lady Barrow, Colonel Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan, 
tLC.t.B., Sir Michael O'Dwyer, G-C.i.e., k.C.s;.i., Sir James MacKenna, C-i.k., 
and Lady MacKenna, Sir Cowasjec Jehangir, Sir Hari Singh, Lady Gour 
and Miss D. Gour, Lady Hirticl, Lady Tala, Lady Bose. lady Scott 
MoncnelT, Mr. J. A. Richey, Cce., Lady Procter, Lady Haitog, the Hon. 
Mrs, Grant Duff, the Hon. Miss Gertrude Kinnaird, Sir John G. Cumming, 
e.c.[.e., ca.1., Mr. Edwin Haward, Mrs. Bickford Smith. Dr. R. P- 
Paranjpye, Mr. Malik Ghulam Mohd. Khan, Mr. R. K. Soiabji, Mis. 
Coalman, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Mr, G. M. Rpn, Miss Margaret Brown, 
Khan Sahib M- H. and Mrs. Kothawaia, the Misses Kothawala, Mr. and 
Mis. R, M. Gray. Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mrs, Latifi, Mrs. J- J, Holan, 
Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. S. K. Dutt, Mr. A. Sabonadiere, Dr. C. L. Katiat, 
Mr. A. N. Mittcr, htr. Q- Sriniirasao, Miss Beadon, Mrs. Martley, Miss 
Court, Mrs. Liuack, the Rev. Dr. W, Stanton, Colonel A. R, Roberts, 
Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. E Cripps, Mr. and Mrs. E, P. Harris, Mr. H. A. 
Gibbon, Mr. and Mrs. Kolval, Miss Marcourt, Mr. A, T. Penman, Mr. 
K. P. Ramsami, Dr. Khalid Sheldrake, Mr. J. S. Andrews, Miss Kerr, 
Mrs. Henry Morley, Miss Alphonso, Mrs. Vakil, Mr. Bhumgara, Mrs. 
Hartshorn, Mr. V. H, Boalth, o.b.e., Mrs. Davidson, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, 
and Mr. F. H. Brown. C-I.e., Hon, Secretary. 

The Chairman j Ladies and Gentlemen,.—^^Ve are met here this after¬ 
noon to hear a lecture on a subject of the most faoming interest at the 
present day to those who are interested in the great problems of India. 
Prolessor Karve is probably better able to speak on this subject than most 
people, because he hag devoted his life to advancing the education of 
women in India. He has decided that it should be done on certain lines, 
and I feel sure that in the discussion which will follow the lecture we shall 
have many opinions, whether people agree with those lines or not. I am 
the last person to think that beause I spent one cold weather from 
October to April in India 1 am qualified to speak on any Indiaa subject, 
still less to ajjeak on so important a subject as is being discussed this 
altcmoon ; but 1 do claim that I am one of the most inteiested members 
of the andience in what Professor Karve has to tell us about hia work, for 
during the tour of the Statutory Commission, of which my husband is the 
chairman, through every province of India, I felt the most sincere sym¬ 
pathy with the eflbtts which are being made for the advance of education 
among the women in India. In the course of the tour I took every 
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opportunity I had to «STt all the mstitatiDna I ctnild at Poona, Lithote, 
Lucknow, Calcutta, in Burma, and elsewhere—institutiotiB which are 
springing up all 0 ¥er the country to help women and girls to fit thernselves 
by education to be useful dtaens of their motherland There is an enor¬ 
mous amount of work to be done. The great mass of Indian women 
today have enjoyed little or no education, and do not realize the Deed for 
ih The system of purdah and the prevalence of child marriage are grave 
obstacles, but do one who sees, as I have seen, the work that is being 
done in so many quarters for the promotion of women's education in India 
will fail to be touched hy the devotion shown and encaumged by the pro¬ 
gress that has been made. Professor Xarve wdl tell us marry tbi ngs today, 
and he will tell us no doubt of the progress that his parti cu lar form of 
helping education is making. I have great sympathy with the aspirations 
of so many of India's sons for their fatherland, and they will always find 
me sympathetic in all their desires to advance the good purpose for which 
they stand j but, above all, I want them to recognize one things—I have 
said it many times and I will Sly it many times again—that until the 
daughters of India take their place as educated and enlightened ciliEens to 
help in the work of their country, India's greatness will not be shown. 
A man may carry on his work, but he cannot do it alone. In the first 
place, if be has not an educated wife she cannot share his desires or 
aspiiatioDs in his work. If he has not an educated wife to bring up 
bb children, hb children will suffer because of it, and so all of us desire 
mote intensely than anything that in India this educational movemeiii 
should penetrate not ouly to the highest but dowu to the lowest, for 
primary education is oecessary to help the masses to rise. (Hear, hear.) 
To attsin thb the work will be hard, and the necessity for the devotion of 
which I have spoken will be very great. It b an immense task and will 
take time, but we honour all who devote their lives to it. Now I think it 
I5 time I called on Professor Karve to tell us of the progress of his work 
and the hopes he has for the future. I have great hopes for India's future. 
(Applause.) 

The paper was then read. 

The Chaiuman : Ladies and Gentlemen,^We shall hear many points 
of view and possibly critidsitis on the lecture. I hope the lecturer will 
not mind that As an Irishwoman I am quite used to being criticiicd; 
r do not mind it a bit, and I am sure the lecturer will not mind a variety 
of opinio^ being espressed about his wort The sum total of the work, 
to my mind, b that any effort of any description towards the educating 
of the women of India must meet with our commendation- (Hear, hear.) 

I ended my preliminary remarks by saying that 1 had great faith io India's 
future. I qualify that in this way. I think India's sons and daughters 
are the people who are going to make India's future; and we must help the 
daughters to make the future of their own country. You will remember. 

I am sure, that there is an old saying, and it b perfectly true; chat redemp^ 
tion comes from within, and if the people of India want cnlighletiment 
and if they want education they will get it. We want them to realiae that 
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they need it for the devdopmml of their country, «od not «> 

enliiely on outside people to Bi« ’* »® * 

you want if you witit it badly enough, I haw always found t^t m my 
life. Wc hare an old »ying that the brain of a 'voman » aeiihex l«tt& 
nor worse thin^that of a roao. but it is diBcrenU A man often, with his 
wider vision, misses a thing that ties right under his nose, and that is wha 

a woman sees, (Hear, hear.) , l ■ , r ,1,, 

There » ooiy one little criticism I have to make of the lecture, 
not feel competent to eriticia* a person whose li/e work has been^ is 
wonderful subject of education, but the question of language struck mt 
very forcibly. When Professor Karvc tms speaking he coodemoed the 
system td’educating the Indian women in the English language, * * ^. 
like to point out that in England at the univcrsiiies the men learo their 
classics in Utio and Greek, and that is not their mother tongue, and we 
learn also in the study of history io German and Freoch, so that our 
education is not entirely in our own language. Also, will you find esamiMts 
able to taamitie in all the different languages that you possess m India f 
Will you find as many as you will find competent to eiamme m English? 
Though Irbh Is our language and we have a university, we teach in 
Enulish. English is almost a world language. If you go tu Russia. 
Friice. Of Germany you will find they are all learning things in Engiislw 
60 I do not think that ought to be a handicap m the education of ^e 
women of ludia. Primary education must be carried out m the veraacuiar, 

I quite agree, but 1 think when you get to secondary or higher educatiOQ 
for the better classes you must carry it on in the language where everyne 
is on common ground- 1 am not saying that I have any right to speak of 
things in Imha, but I did go round, 1 think, with a little intell^ence and 
toot a special interest in the education of the peoi^e as well as many 
other points. 1 noticed that when the women met one another they could 
amrenie if they knew English, and most of them could not talk to one 

another at all if they did not know English. 

Mis. Coatmas said that, although there were many people who knew 
more about the subject than she did herself, there was no one more 
interested in it She wanted to elicit a little further informahou, not only 
from Professor Kaive but alto from members of the audience- One thi^ 
on which she wanted information was the question of the use of the 
Ternacular in the university- Another matter was the quesdoo of whether 
it was wise to have a women’s university with a separate sjUahua She 
was inclined to agree with Professor Karve that it was wise and that it ^ 
the best thing to do in the circmnsiances, because it seemed to her that 
what had to be done was to open the gates of knowledge to the women of 
India, which should be done in the heat, quickest, and easiest way. To 
have a university intended e^iecially for them and with a syllabus specially 
suited to them seemed to her tn be the best and quickest way of achieving 
the desired results. ThcK were women who would go on to the universi¬ 
ties where they would have the same syllahui as the men and would 
go into vaiiou* ptofesnoos, but there would be a great many who would 
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only go 10 tte woinfto^s ttsivcntty in order to tho |mth mndn pLiin for 
them. Although she wms of opfinioo that si pniveraty with a 
syllabus was probably the best way of doing the work in Indiai one had to 
romerobor that that plan bad not worked in other cOUiitTics, It was 
only when fifty years ago women insisted on obtaining education at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge that wometi'i education really 
started in England- 

Another point was with reference to the relative iroportanoe of higher 
education and primary education- Everybody who knew anything 
about educatkm for women in India knew that the most crying need was 
for primary education. Professor Karve might seem to have started at the 
lop instead of the bottom, but she entirely agreed with him in 
approaching the subject in that way* Th^ could not have primary 
educarion until they hid people who were fit to disj>ense it, and for that 
reason ic was necessary lo begin at the top and allow the knowledge 
to work downwards gtaduallyt as bud happened In other counlriesp With 
regard to the syllabus^ the women of India were the people who knew 
what they wanted, and she thought their views ought to be Clken iutocon- 
siderationp and sd far as she knew they all desired a special syllabus for 
women. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. S. L. PoLAK said bis only qualification for speaking on the 
subject was that he bad been familiar with Professor Karve's work for over 
twenty years and had had many opportunities of being to cltHO contact 
with it- Those who had had the pTivilege of rudiog the lUe of Professor 
Karve would understand very readily that he was regarded with very great 
reverence wherever he want in India on account of hia remarkable s«vices 
to Indian women's education. Two poinia had been dearly brought 
out tn the paper. One was that Professor Karve had instituted a very 
special syllabus for women^s education. It seemed to be quite clear that, 
whilst there were a number of women who would in the ordinary way go 
to the lisufll type of univetsityp there must be a large oumbef who would 
not- Profeasor Karve had discovered from bis very wide ejcperiencs ihc 
particular type of syllabus and cunrkulum that was best suited to a large 
number of Indian women who would otherwise have to go without higher 
education, which seemed to be a good reason why the system should 
be very strongly encouraged Nothing which Professor Karve bad done 
prevented those women who wished to do so from going to the ordinary 
type of university. In fact, he was told there were more ludtin women a 
the Ferguson College* Foona^ which was affiliated to the Bombay 
Uaiversityp than those who attended Professor Karve^s own institution ; 
but it was quite evident that the women who went to PmC^sor Karve^i 
university were not likely^ for the reasons which had been given, to go to 
any of the regular universities^ and that seemed ia be the justification for 
Professor Karve's lystem of instruction. 

When a studenl iu SwiirjerLuid, he himself bad studied even foreign 
anguages through the medium of i foreign languAgOi and he had found it 
much mare diScuEt than if the inttruction had been in hb own English 
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mother He thodgbt it would be dcairable in India to have 

English as a secdnd laiiguage, but to make it a primary language app^ed 
tp kiiii EO be not only unnecessary but ridiculous* If the 45 million people 
of Bengal^ for injtaiKC;^ could not use their owo mother tongue more easily 
thati they could use another language^ then it appeared to him there was 
something nrong with theuii and he thought that remark appUed to other 
parts of India as well. 

With regard to the allied difficuUy of hnditig people to leach in the 
vemaculari it had been imccessfiilly accomplished in the case of the 
Hebrew Univeraity at Jerusalem^ where no diffituky had been experienced 
in making use of Hebrew as a liTing language for all purposes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said he entirely agreed with Professor Karvu 
that women's education must have regard to their apecial aptitude, and 
that the cuiTEculum of men should not be made applicable to women. 
With regard to the question of language, he bad always been strongly in 
favour of the view that the English Language was the of the 

country which had given India its modem institutions. For instauce* 
what would a Bengali know of the great movements going on in Englandt 
other Eumpean countries^ and America, and indeed through the ciriliied 
world, without a knowledge of the English language? If he knew only his 
native language it would cramp his intellect and his vision and atrophy 
his soul. He was strongly in favour of the use of English, certainly for 
secondary or higher education* Professor Karve had referred to the 
nou-recognition of his university by the Government That, itt hie 
opinion k was due to the fact that the syllabus was not the Government 
sylbbuSi 

Sir UuMt. Ha vat Khan said he entirely agreed with most of the views 
expressed by the lecturer* With regard to the purdah question^ he might 
mention that, as regards Muhammadan women, it merely consisted in 
covering their hair and hands and the wrists and legs up id the ankles ■ 
and it was noi^ as people here considered, that women were locked up^ 
and thus such purdkh could not interfere with their education. As 
regards the question of child marriagea, in the Puniab at the pr^ent time 
most of the girls were not married until they had attained the age of 
twenty* Education was absolutely necessary in the case of Muhammadans, 
because for reasons of religion they must know how to read and write 
their religious books 1 and religious instruction was absolutely necessary in 
education, as those who did not understand God could not respect their 
elders and their King. The present curriculum of education was defective 
as it efTcminated the boys, and no wonder if they turned agitators when 
they did not get employment and could not dn thetr forefatliera' work, 

Mr. Kichev said he did not agree with all the reiuarks of Professor 
Karve, who bad commenced by making certain criticisms of the educational 
system whkb were applicable as much to the education of boys as to the 
educaliun of girls. He wished to point out, in justicxr to the Education 
E>epaTtment, that while Govenunent were raponslble for the organisation 
and administration, the eonteut of educadon was what was demanded 
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by the pirefitg. It would be Impossible lo onry on the schools on a 
volunt^ system if the people wete not provided with the sort of eduCiitioa 
which they asked for. Moreover* educAiioo since the reforms bad been 
under Ministers who would have r^ponded to any poptUar demand for a 
chaitgc of system. One such dcvelopoicnt there had been. There was a 
tendency at the present time towards a wider introduction of the vernacular- 
Everybody must fed that a person should be taught m his own vernacular 
if possible. The dilBcfllty was that io India there were about two hundred 
vernaculars, in many of which it was impossible to ejcpress modem 
ideas. To take the case of Bihar and Orissait there were sue recognked 
vernaculars spoken in that province; It was essential for higher edu c a tion 
to use a language which was capable of expressing modem scicnti&c ideas^ 
To turn to questions peculiar to education of girU* he agreai with the 
lecturer that there should be a distinction between the cuiriculum for gjrb 
and that which was used for boy8> but there was nowhere any general 
consensus of opinion as to what that diBerence should be. There had 
been a Commission in England on the subject comparatively recently* 
though its hndings could not be regarded as §naL It was for Indiji 
to work the mauer out for herself Herein lay the great value of 
experiments such as that of Professor Karve. And they bad a second 
great impoTtaiiiCe- E^oi he agreed wholeheartedly with ihe concluding 
paragraph of Professor Karve's paper that for the wide ddfusion of female 
education in India they must rdy very brgely on private enterprise. 
It was most encouraging that reoent reports (tom India showed that 
Increasing interest was being shown by Indian men and, what was of even 
greater value* by enlightened Indian women in the education of Indian 
girls* 

Sardar BaHaPUa B* S* U&eroi said he was strongly in favour of 
improving the education of women in India- It is not due only to the 
sociiil customs* but the respouslbility lies at some other quarters—/.f.* the 
supply of jnstltiitions has not been enoughs In his province ten years ago 
there was not One high school for girls* whereas at the pi^esetit time there 
were about seven hundred girl students in one high school. One cause 
of the backwardness of the girls os regards education had been the scarcity 
of female teachers capable of taking charge of a girls' schooh He thought 
the medium of ISI^ction should be the vernacular of the province- 
Mr. Richey had referred to the difficulty in regard to the number of 
dialects* In the Punjab there were several dialects spoken, but the words 
in many cases were common ■ and he thought one Punjabi language could 
be found which would suit ah the girls" and boys' schools in all the 
districts of the Punjab. Religious education should be the foundation of 
all the other educadons. 

Mr. G, S* Dcttt, i.c.s.* strongly supported Professor Karve's plan of 
having special institutions for the education of Indian women* with a 
specialised curriculum suited to the needs of women* and of having the 
vernacular of each province as the medium of instruction in the primary 
and secondary stages. From his experience of adult educatioci work 
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UDong rural women in Beogai, be was in a poslliOD to say that Indian 
parents objected to the education d" their giriSt not because they were 
opfnaed to eduiarion as sucht but bemuse they had found that the present 
system of education unfitted thdr girls for the bomdy duties of domestic 
life, and made them despise the best uaditiDns of lodiao culture and 
of ludian womanhood. In order to induce Indian parents to educate 
thetr girls* they must evotve a system of education based oo lodtan ideals 
linhcd with the past history of the country, while making fuU prorision for 
the teaching of domestic economy on the one hand and of the arts and 
sciences on the other. As regards the medruni of instruction* Mr. Dntt 
emphosixed the importance of not making the same mistake lo regard 10 
woraeo*s education which had been made in regard to men's education 
in India* They must have English of course; but only as a second 
language* bll the end of the secondary stage. The medium of instruction 
must, however^ be the vernacular, otherwise not only was the pupils’ mental 
growth serioosly stunted, hut they were unable to think and converse 
freely in their own language, and became out of touch with the mosses of 
the people; who could only speak and understand the vemaculais. 

Lady Tata said she was strongly of opinion that the medium of 
instruction should be English■ whicJi was the of ihc country- 

It was impossible for ladies from the souih of India la conFerse with 
ladies from the north, or to exchange ideas, for the reason that each did 
not know the othcr^s language, whereas a knowledge of English enabled 
them to do so. The greatest difficulty would be experienced in publish- 
iTsg all the textbooks in so many different vernacular languages as would be 
necessary in India- A knowledge of English was abwiutely necrasary for 
the women in India in order that they might realize what was happening 
in other countries* and to enable them to take their own indiridual place 
with the women of other dvilized nations of the world. 

Mrs. H. M. Giuy said that she had visited almost every high school and 
college for the higher education of girls in Indio, and she had on immense 
admiTatiHiWi for Professor Karve^s ocbool* because he was doing pioneer 
work which would be meat Taluable in cormoctioo with educarion in 
ludia* 

The Lxttuher* replying to the criticisms on hii psper, said that so (ar 
from neglecting English* they were paying more attention to the ^dy of 
the Englbh language than was usually paid to the itudy of a second 
language in uuivefsiUes. In his opinion the study of the Ei^lish language 
was exceedingly impOTiant, and it was essential that the women of India 
who want to go in for higher education should have a g)0od working know¬ 
ledge of English. It waa the English lanE^e which had given iheui a 
united India. With regard to the question of the recognition of the 
university by the Gowratiment, be wished to point ont that they bad not 
approached the Government- They weie watching for an t^poclunity of 
appiowchiiig the Government; and he warn sure they would obtain recog¬ 
nition in the future. In his optnion, In iwenty-fiTe years' time in most of 
the ontTcrdtks of Injia general eduction tip to the ordinary degree would 
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be g^ven th^gh the medimn of the mother tongue of the itudent* Ulth 
regard to the qu»£lon of the syllabus, ^ioiis subjects were compulsory 
'm the case of womeo, ooe bemg domestic scieiice, and another the study 
of the literature of the mother tongue which contains works of our poet 
saints, so that students may be kept in touch with oiij tradition and 
culture. With regard to the question of many laugtiageSi there were only 
about twelve important languages in India, which are mt loo many for the 
contiuent'like eoutUty of India, not smailer in popolation and area than 
Europe without Russia* and most of the textbooks were writ ten ia those 
languages^ but whetever there was any dilSculty about a lettbook an 
English text was always recommendedL The instruction and the examina- 
tions, howeveft had to be earned on in the language of the provinca 
Sifi Lcujs Dake, in proposing a hearty vole of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Lecture^ said he bad the greatest sympathy with Frofessor Karve's 
lecture, which he was sure bad inspired great interest in them all. Pro¬ 
fessor Karwc had devoted his whole life to the work. There was nothing 
rmr in in»tmction in all subjects in the vernacular. The Punjab 
University had been started with a vernacular faeoiJty, which was the 
senior faculty stHl. The idea was to teach in the Tcrnacular up to 
the degree standard, and even up to the doctor's standard. No Eogli^- 
man would ever really know the heart of India tinlesa he devoted bimself 
lo learning one at least of the vernacular languages of India- When he 
left India the had been good enough to say that he seemed more 

Lodian than the Indians themseives, in that be was perhaps more easily 
understood by them than by others. That was the position which 
Englishmen going to India in the Goremuient service should try to 
achieve- But with all his sympathy with the v'emaculars, in his opinion it 
was useless, as experience showed, to try to force education in the 
vernacular beyond the primary stage or the Lower secondary stage, b«auBe 
the language the people wanted and would pray for was English, and they 
would iosisi on having it. Another point was, as Nawab Sir Umar Hayat 
Ehan had said* that in his opinion, an girla^ schools, at any ratc^ it was 
^aeniial tn teach rdigion in arder to achieve success^ When Queen 
Mary visited the Punjab she took a great interest in women's cducatioDi 
and the money given to her as an oblation she proposed to devote to the 
furtherance of women's education, espedally among the higher classes. In 
that case it was necessary to begin at tbe top and work dowiawaida In tbe 
matter of education, as Frofosor Karve was doing. A school had been 
opened which was calJed Queen Maxy's CoUegei ^d several devoted 
English women gave thdr services gratuitously for the purpose of teaching 
ihcrct and b had been a most triumphant sticces, and hod in the Punjab 
^Ived the difficulty of providing educated wives for the men educated at 
the Chiefs College and other coUcges. 

The CuaiRHAir having tliankcd the meeting on behalf of the lecturer 
and herself for the vote of thanks, the proceedings terminated- 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION IN INDIA 
By Kikabkai Premcha^d, 

I WELCOME the opportunity afforded by my visit to England 
in connection with the Statutory Inquiry into the Indian 
Constitution to join your Association, founded two genera¬ 
tions ago to promote the welfare of India. I gladly 
accepted the invitation which your honorary' secretary, 
Mr. Brown, my friend and the friend of my honoured 
father, was kind enough to give me to speak to you today 
on the subject of present economic conditions in India and 
their bearing on the welfare of the British Empire. 

The relations between the British Isles and India, as 
you arc aware, were at first and for a long period entirely 
those of trade and commerce; but they developed with 
the passing of time. The interests of the two countries 
have been closely intertwined for generations, and India 
today is one of the most important partners in the British 
Empire. When the East India Company first went to 
India to trade and after the decay of the Mogul Power, the 
country went through a welter of political confusion from 
which she emerged only when the rivalry between competing 
European nations for the overlordship of India was settled 
in favour of the British. The rule then established and 
steadily consolidated has been of inestimable advantage to 
India, as it has brought peace and prosperity and the great 
blessing of complete religfious liberty and freedom. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard the benefit as 
merely one-sided. The interests of the two countries have 
become so closely interwoven with the lapse of years that 
ii would be not merely painful but highly injurious to both 
if the partnership were dissolved. They are like two trees 
which have become intertwined and grown together for 
years, so that their separation would bring severe injury to 
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botht if it did fiot acmaily destroy ihero. Every right- 
niTrided Indian recognizes that if the Motherland went out 
of the Empire, she would fall into a state of chaos perhaps 
even worse than has been witnessed in Russia or China in 
our own day. It is also certain that England without 
India would be shorn of much of the authority which she 
wields to beneficent ends amongst the nations of the earth, 
as also of her glory and prosperity. 

Knowledge and Sympathy 

On these grounds the interests of England and India 
should always be regarded not as distinct and separate but 
as mutual and intermingled. Unfortunately the idea that 
these interests conflict has been entertained by some 
observers when faced with the perplexing problems to 
which the conneciion between this Western country and 
my Motherland Inevitably gives rise. It is by mutual 
knowledge, understanding, and sympathy that such per¬ 
verted views can best be removed. It is therefore a matter 
for profound regret that the interest in, and knowledge of, 
India possessed by the average citizen of this country is 
most limited and inadequate. It is good to have the East 
India Association existing to spread correct information 
and to provide a platform for the discussion of Indian 
prablems. But unfortunately the man in the street or on 
the omnibus pays little attention to these matters. 

1 have no criticism to offer at the decision of the leaders 
of the three political parties in England that so far as they 
could control matters, India should be left out of the con* 
trove rsies of the recent general election. I earnestly hope 
that she will never be made a pawn in British party politics. 
But that is no reason why her affairs should not be followed 
in this country with steady and intelligent inter^t It is 
on the basis of acquaintance with them that India can best 
profit by a sound and sympathetic British statesmanship 
which takes into due account the vital consideration that in 
political and economic life Indian standards are steadily 
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advancing and approximating more and more to those of 
Western countries. On this ground it is highly desirable 
that moderate and sober'ininded Indian opinion should be 
given more weight in the settlement of Indian questions 
than has been the case not infrequently in the past. 

Economic Difficulties 

You are all aware that after the post^rmistice boom 
there came a period of wo rid-wide trade depression. So 
far from escaping this setback. India in some ways has been 
more seriously affected than almost any other country. 
While world prices of manufactured commodities she im¬ 
ports rose rapidly during and after the war, the prices of 
the exportable surplus of her produce have not risen in 
anything like the same proportion, and the difference—still 
very considerable—has stood In the way of the economic 
betterment of her cultivating classes. The unsettled con¬ 
ditions have contributed to much labour unrest, which has 
been felt not only by the relatively new industries, such as 
the iron and steel trades, but also by the older cotton and 
jute mills. 

The telegrams from India published in this country seem 
to me to be extremely meagre; yet they have been sufficient 
for the public to be aware that in the last year or two the 
Bombay cotton mill Industry has been suffering from a 
succession of obstinate strikes, one of which in 1918 
kept It at a complete standstill for over six months. 
It is dear that Communistic activities and subversive 
agitations have been largely responsible for this state of 
af^trs. It is to be earnestly hoped that the Royal Com¬ 
mission, which is to go out to India in the autumn under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Whitley, will be able to make 
recommendations which will assist in meeting what is a 
grave menace to the future of Indian industry. The terms 
of reference are rightly comprehensive, for the Royal 
Commission is to enquire into and report on the existing 
conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and planta- 
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tions, on the healthy efficiency, and standard of living of the 
workers, and on the relations between the employers and 
employed. It is in a fair adjustment of these relations that 
the best hope of future prosperity and prepress lies. 
Remarkable strides have been made in the last few years 
in the improvement of the condition of the workers, and the 
legislation to this end has been carried with the hearty 
support of the representatives of commerce and industry, 
both British and Indian, in the Central Legislature. 

Foreign Competition 

Labour troubles arc not the only factors in the depression 
from which the Bombay mill industry has suffered for the 
past six or seven years. Foreign competitors for our 
home markets have profited greatly by the fact that at the 
earliest possible time after the Reforms took effect India 
ratified the Washington Labour Conventions of 1919- The 
Conventions were signed by the representatives of japan, 
but ratification by that country has been so long delayed that 
not until a month ago was the employment of women and 
children in the mills at night forbidden—^some forty years 
after the practice had disappeared in India, During 
the years of preparation for the new labour conditions 
Japanese spinners have been able to flood the Indian 
market, and their competition has been the more severely 
felt since it is chiefly directed to the coarser piece-goods 
which constitute the main output of the Indian mills. The 
depression in the Bombay mill industry affects all 
The mills provide the popular form of investment for the 
small man as well as for more affluent citizens^ and the fall 
in values as well as the absence of dividends year after 
year is severely felt by these investors. Moreover, the 
distributing trades in Bombay suffer from the lack of pur¬ 
chasing power on the part of the mill hands. If the de¬ 
pression continues, it is bound to have very serious 
consequences on the future of the town and island which 
we claim to be the second city of the Empire, 
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1 have dealt more particularly with the cottoa textile 
industry not only as a Bombay man, but also because it 
provides a striking illustration of a question of economic 
policy which I wish to bring to your notice. The Man¬ 
chester contribution to the cotton textile requirements of 
India is to a very large extent in the higher counts of 
yams, with which the competition of the Bombay mills is 
far less strong than with coarser goods. This is one of the 
factors to be considered when we regard the undoubted 
need for India, since she has not yet fully developed her 
industrial life, to have some protection against foreign 
competition. When i use the word “ foreign " I mean the 
countries outside the Empire, Britain and India are 
partners in a great union of nations, and I feel that every 
Britisher in India should be regarded as within the comity 
of India and England, and as in no sense an outsider. 

Fiscal Policv 

You are aware that the enlargement of political rights 
India received after the war included the convention, at 
least on paper, that in fiscal matters in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Legislature were agreed, the Secre¬ 
tary of State would not ordinarily interfere ; that his inter¬ 
vention would be limited to the matters affecting the wider 
imperial interests. India has used the opportunity to 
adopt a policy of discriminating protection by means of 
a permanent Tariff Board, to which the Government refer 
applications front industries claiming protection within the 
well-defined limits laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

In 1914 the first and most important step in this direction 
was taken by the protection of the iron and steel industry, 
which had been built up at Jamshedpur, and which was 
established in time to render service of immense value to 
the allied cause in the Great War by providing the rails 
and other materials so urgently required in various Eastern 
theatres of conflict. These vital necessities could not have 
been obtained from England and Other countries except 
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at the cost of serious curtailment of the no less urgently 
needed supplies of munitions and food. When the pro¬ 
tective tariff on steel, at first laid down for three years, was 
renewed in 1917, provision was made for a basic duty to 
be paid by all imports, with an additional duty levied on 
foreign steels not coming up to the British specifications. 

Have we not here a striking example of a method of 
fiscal adjustment which may be applied to other industries 
under certain conditions agreed to by India i For example^ 
could not the cotton-mill industry of India be protected 
from crippling foreign competition on these lines ? I feel 
confident that the more such questions are fairly faced 
in an unprejudiced spirit and with understanding of mutual 
needs, the more ready will the Legislature be to protect 
Indian Industries by such methods. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that this policy would not be inconsistent with the 
Most Favoured Nation Treaties which exist between 
Great Britain and a number of foreign Powers. The 
treaty with Japan in this respect was expressly applied 
to India by a later instrument in 1904 without any consulta¬ 
tion of Indian public opinion. As is well known, such 
provisions do not affect the grant of preferential treatment 
within the British Empire. 

I doubt whether this facility for adjustment has been 
adequately recognized by the Foreign OflSce, to say 
nothing of other departments in Whitehall, It is the 
failure to make provision of this kind which has given rise 
to the idea largely entertained by my countrymen that 
although India enjoys fiscal autonomy on paper, she is not 
actually free to protect her industries in the way that she 
might desire.. Many of these industries are in the early 
stages which require the temporary assistance a policy 
of discriminating protection is designed to afford. What¬ 
ever may have been the case in the past, it is imperative 
under the altered conditions of today that in the negotiation 
of future commercial treaties with foreign Powers Indian 
commercial opinion should be fully consulted, and her 
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interests must not be sacrificed at least without her full 
consenL 

India and British Unemflovment 

This brings me back to a proportion made, by inference 
at least, when I began my remarks, that in the wide sense 
of the term there is no real conflict of interest as between 
the two countries. A prosperous India is of enormously 
greater advantage to the British manufacturer and working 
man than an India drifting to restlessness. With force 
and cogency Mr. Snowden, who is now again Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, pointed out a few weeks ago that the raising 
of the purchasing power of the average Indian to a very 
limited extent would be of enormous benefit to British trade. 
He suggested in the House of Com mo ns on July 9 that the 
doubling of the purchasing power of the Indian people would 
increase the export trade of this country by ;£'87,000.000. 

It is perfecdy true that India would purchase more 
merchandise, and this economic factor b one to which the 
closest attention should be given. But I think we must go 
beyond generalities and ask to whom, under the present 
fiscal arrangements, this trade is most likely to go. 1 must 
remind you that foreign countries have a keen eye on the 
Indian market, and. as I have pointed out, in the case of 
textiles, have made very senous inroads into it Unless, 
therefore, we pursue a policy of preference which, whilst 
leaving India free to develop her own industries to the 
maximum of her capacity, will facilitate British trade in those 
articles which she does not produce herself, Great Britain 
may find that even after the most strenuous efforts have 
been made to develop the Indian trade, the commercial 
benefits have gone to foreign competitors. In this connec¬ 
tion I have been much impressed by the article by Lord 
Mekhett in the Sttnday Express of July 14. That great 
Industrialist wrote: 

^ What ti vitiip And whAt a 11 And wofDcn who uc for the E^piTfii 
And who Lhink of Lho futmet miist joLo la tnd conocntratte upoo, Is ih« 
f nnda m ental coocepdon of out Empire as in eooaomic uni t, bound tpgothcf 
hTm\f ADd sectirelr for ilL time.'* 
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You will share with me the earnest hope that the 
economic position of the Indian cultivator will be advanced 
in right earnest and in many ways by the effect being 
given to some main recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture in India presided over by Lord 
Linlithgow, including the establishment of a Council of 
Agricultural Research. Our great and sympathetic Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, who is loved by the Indian people for his 
genuine regard for India and her advancement in right 
directions, is himself a practical agriculturist, and we may 
be certain that he will give the utmost support to a policy 
designed to increase the fertility of the soii and better the 
conditions of life and outlook of the Indian villager. 

Banking Facilities 

Economic progress may also be anticipated as a result of 
the inquiry set up by the present Finance Member, Sir 
George Schuster, with a view to the development of bank¬ 
ing facilities in India. In the short time Sir George Schuster 
has been in India he has won the hearts of the com¬ 
mercial community, for he has been investigating the 
requirements of Indian commerce and finance with a 
sympathetic and unbiased mind. 

It is to be regretted that in the political excitement over 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the much- 
needed Reserve Bank for India which was so carefully and 
ably planned by our late Finance Member, Sir Basil 
Blackett, failed by a narrow majority to receive legislative 
sanction. It is to be hoped that the present inquiry will 
result in a great extension of banking and credit facilities in 
the country, and thus lay the foundations for a centra] bank¬ 
ing institution as independent of political interference and 
control as the Bank of England. I believe that before 
many years are over we shall have a central bank indepen¬ 
dent of political pressure and conducted on that strictly 
business and economic basis which can alone ensure 
success, 
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One gnsat advantage of the development of banking 
facilities wil) be the stimulation given to the investment of 
Indian capital. There has already been striking progr^s. 

I am amazed when 1 compare the amount of Indian capital 
available for investment today with the relatively small 
amount of money that could be obtained when I first entered 
my father^s business in tbe year igoQ. 

The figures, so far as they are available, are so remark¬ 
able that it is surprising to find that they have aroused so 
little attention ajid comment, but to those of you who would 
care to pursue this study further, I would invite attention 
to the illuminating speech made by the former Finance 
Member. Sir Basil Blackett, at Delhi, shortly before 
his redff:ment, when he gave an impressive record of the 
growth of the financial strength of India- I can look back 
on the time when the Government of India, after having 
raised a loan of Rs. 5!^ crores in a year, thought it had 
achieved something wonderful. Contrast that with what 
we see today, when a subscription of between Rs. 30 crores 
and Rs. 40 crores, raised in the current year without any 
special advertising or propaganda, passes almost without 
notice, as though it were an ordinary evenL 

Provided that the work of the Banking Inquiry 
Committee leads to the complete rnobiUzation of the capital 
resources of India—even now largely inert despite the 
progress which has been made—I look forward with con¬ 
fidence to the day when India wili not only supply all the 
capital required for her state and other industrial enterprises 
from her own resources, but will gradually become a con¬ 
siderable investor in overseas concerns. We already see 
the process at work in the increasing tendency of India to 
buy back her foreign debt. U nfortunately exact figure are 
not available, but if they were the extent to which India has 
purchased her sterling securities would surprise many of you 
and would furnish an impressive testimony to her increasing 
financial strength. 
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DrSCRlMINATION 

Your Association has had its attention drawn to recent 
legislative proposals implying some discrimination between 
Indian-owned enierpnses and those which are based mainly 
or wholly on British capital. If these ideas are unfortunate 
It must be remembered that they have come to birth in a 
time of severe depression of Indian industries, and in the 
keen anxiety to help them. Rightly or wrongly, they are 
due to a belief that in the past some British conductors of 
lai^e enterprises have not always been so ready as they 
should to help Indian interests. It is not unnatural that 
the Indian business man should have some misgiving as to 
the growth of large and monopolistic interests not based on 
ndtan capital. I may be permitted to observe that if there 
IS to forbearance it must be forbearance on both sides, 
and that the British and Indian conductors of industry 
and commerce should work together as partners with a 

single eye to the advancement of India's economic 
prosperity. 

In this connection I would correct an impression which 1 
find to exist m some quarters in this country that what may 

temed vocal Indian opinion desires severance from the 
ntis mpire. With all the force at my command I 
would impr^ upon you the fact that the overwhelming 
majonty of the people, and not least the Indian commercial 
community m general, have not the slightest desire to see 
the Imperial partnership brought to an end. What they 
really want is to promote by every legitimate means the 
economic adv^c^ment of India, and they urge that to this 

end she should control her own fiscal policy without any 
interference* ^ 

The Statutory Inquirt 

It u appropriiue in this conntetion to say one word on a 
sub^t which IS liable to greatly aflect Indian thinking on 
such matters. Going to and fro in your great city and 
meeting many Indians here, I see no sign of any colour 
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prejudice. This is what I should expect, conn tig, as I do, 
froiti the greit capital of Western India, where such 
prejudice is conspicuously absent. But it is not in variably 
absent in other parts of India, and 1 would ask tny British 
fellow-subjects there whether the example of Bombay and 
London cannot be followed all over the country. Colour 
prejudice does immense harm, and now as in the past is a 
source of much political itl-feeling. If Indians are to feel 
that they really belong to the comity of nations under the 
British flag every vestige of colour prejudice throughout the 
Empire must go. 

1 would like in closing to pay a tribute to the quality and 
work of the Indian Civil Servants who have done so much to 
raise the standard of administration in India until it has 
become in many respects the admiration of the world. 
The British members of the Indian Civil Service have 
shown their powers of adaptation by the loyal and sym¬ 
pathetic spirit in which they have helped to work the 
Constitution established in 1921, and I am confident that 
they will show a like adaptability in their contribution to 
the success of any revision that Constitution may undergo 
as a result of the present joint inquiry. It is to the honour 
and pride of both England and India that their connection 
has been maintained through so many generations. It is 
to their interest that they should remain in the ties of the 
closest friendship, and to this end it is for all concerned to 
recognize the fundamental principle of the equality of the 
civilized people of the greatest empire the world has known. 

General Tendencies 

May I tender to you my sincere thanks for the courtesy 
with which you have listened to these general remarks on 
the economic position in India. I have preferred to indicate 
tendencies rather than weary you with a multitude of 
statistics. These tendencies, may I repeat, seem to me to 
indicate the rapid growth in the financial and economic 
strength of India, despite certain weaknesses which must 
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exist in any country of such magnitude and diversity. But, 
at the same time, they show that, provided the whole of our 
capital resources are brought into productive use by the 
creation of an effective means of liquefying our inert capital 
and by the steady devdopment of our industries through a 
discriminating fiscal policy, we are assured of rapid and 
sustained progress. 

Those of us who are engaged in the work of the Statu* 
tory Commission have only one object in view; it is to 
suggest a political organization which, whilst satisfying the 
wholly reasonable demand of the Indian people for the 
ultimate cx>ntrol of their own affairs within the Common¬ 
wealth, shall maintain, unimpaired, the majestic fabric of 
law and order, peace and security, which is indispensable 
to our national prosperity. We are convinced that if we, 
or others, succeed in this aim we shall be building up a 
fabric which will induce the greater strength not only of 
India herself, but of Great Britain and of all the partners in 
the Commonwealth. 

Finally, may I say that I hope earnestly to see our 
Imperial fiscal policy so planned and developed that the 
increased purchasing power of India, arising from her 
economic growth, shall be expressed in terms of wider 
Imperial trade rather than trade outside the orbit of the 
Commonwealth. To these questions 1 have ventured to 
invite your attention, and I would only say, in conclusion, 
that their careful and unbiased prosecution must be the 
means of adding not only to the prosperity of India, but to 
that of the British Commonwealth and the world. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETipflG of the Association ms held on Wednesday, Jialy 192 ^, at 
Caxton Hall, Westmimter, S-W-^ when a paper was read by Mr. Kikabbal 
Premchand^ M-LA.^ on *^Tbe Econoroic Position in lodiiu^' 

The Right Hon. The Earl Pedi O.b.e,^ presidedt and the folloiring 
ladies and gentlemen^ among oiheis, were present; The Right Hon. Lord 
Lamlngtoiip Sir Mancheijce M. Bhownoggree^ 

General Sir Edmund Barrow, O-Cai Sir Ness Wadiat Ci-E-p 

Sir John Cumming, C.SX,, Sir Alfred Chatterton^ Sir 

Montagu Webb, c.r.E.t Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Albion Baneiji^ 

C,SJ., C 4 .l^ Sir Stanley Reed, and Lady Reedi Sir wniiain Ovens 

Clark, Sir Duncan J. ^XaepheFson^ €4.E.| Mr. G. T. Boagr C-t Mr. 
Vinceni j. Esch, c.v.o*, LieuL-Colonel J. O'Brien^ clke^ Mr. A 

Vusur All, c,B.E.p Mr. F. J. P. Richterp Khan Sahib M. H. Kothawala and 
Mrs. Kothawotot Mtn P* K- Duitp Mr. Lanka Sundomm, Mr. A. L. Ruish' 
brook WillioinSi and Mrs. Rush brook WiiUaEns, Mr. G* Scott 

Bremneri Mr. J. Bloom, Mr. B. Multerji^ Dr A. NeU, Grace R. Ray- 
CQOddi Misa May Story» Mna. C* Hotbway, Mr. K. Srinivasaiit Mr^ 
B. W* Perkins^ N£r. J* S. Andrewsp Mr. J. E, Woolacotip Mr. C- F. Strick- 
land. Miss Beadon, Lieut-Colonel W. H. Jone&, Mr* F+ Grubby Mr» J. F- 
Sale, Mr. H. A. Gibbon, Mr. H. E, Prescott;* Mr, A. M. Gmen, Mr. 
G- M. Ryan* Miss Collins, Miss Halsall, Mfi. J. A- Jones, Colonel Sadler* 
Mr, G* Pdchcr, Mrs. Tindall Denes, Miss Sorabji* Mr* Joseph Nlssim* 
Mr. B. C. Singh, Dr* A. Shah, Miss Gmvatt, Mr. A. N. Mitter* Mr* F- P- 
Antia* Mr. W. E, BeunetL Mr. F. A V, Sau^man, and Mr. F, H. Broimi 
Hon. SeciTEtary, 

Earl Peel: My Lords, Ladies and Genllemenp—I have very much pleasure 
in introdudng the reader of this paper* Mr. Kikabbai Premeband, to the 
members of the East India Association. 1 do not think that Mr* Prent- 
diand needs very much totroduction, because, as we all know, he has come 
over here as a member of the Indian Central Committee, which is sharing 
the labours of the Simon CoromiSHion in discussing, and possibly settlmg by 
ibcir advice, any developments that they may recommend m the constitution 
of India* It IS in itself a great distinttlon to be selected from all India as 
one of the members of the Indian Central Committee* I need hardly say 
that Mf* Fremchaird has many other distinctions* He is^ first of all, very 
weU qualihed to speak to us on the economic position of India, because he 
is the head, as so many of you know* of a great business house in Bombay. 
That house issues, 1 understand, an annual market review which is one of 
the best^ if not the besL document of the kind issued by any firin in India. 
We may, perhaps, recall that Mr. Premthand's father was a distiDguisbed 
dtken of Bombay, and gave the University the very hoe Rajibhai tower, 
with which everybody is famUiaT who has visited that magniUcent city. 

While our lecturer mkes a very prominent part in the bnstness and 
finaucial life of Bombay, be does not confine hUnself to that. He boa 
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for some jtm a member of tbe Legifil-atiire representing 

the commercial interests of Bombayand it is common knowledgei t 
think, or anyhow an open secrect, that successive Finance Membem for 
India, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir George Schnstcti have been most giAteful 
for the valuable advice on hnancml matteni which has been tendered to 
them by our lectnrer. We therefore look forward with great pleasure to the 
Lecture on ** The Economic Position in India which he is about to deliver. 

(Mr. Kikabhal Fremchand read the paper on ** The Econoiatc Position 
in India.'*) 

The Horn Seoretaiy read the following letter from Lord Melchett: 

r have betn asked to write a few words in comment on the speech of 
Mr. Klkabhai Premchand, who is i leading financier of the city of Bombay 
and a member of the Indian Central Committee. 

ifr, Premchand's speech raises many issues of vital importance not only 
to India and her economic future, but to the whole conception of the gre^4 
Imperial complex of which she is ao poweifijl a oompotient Anyone who 
has studied Imperial affairs md world conditions will find in his speech 
food for further thought, and anyone who has the real interests of India, 
of the Empire, and of Britatn at heart cannot fail to agree with the general 
outline of the picture he has drawn- 

I DDte spedaJIy his reference to the future adjustment of industrial 
relaticms in India and the work of the Royal Commission next autumn in 
that direction. 1 myself have taken some part in the problem of industrial 
relations in this country, and t hope that the inquiries to be conducted in 
India will prove as fniitfuL in creating better understanding and harmony 
as have ours in Britain- 

1 am specially interested also in Mr. Prcmchaad's referenoc to the future 
of Indian agriculture and the valuable work of the Linlithgow Commission. 
The great company with which I am connected is actively cooperating in 
the great task of increasing the fertility of Indian soils, and bringing 
prosperity to her huebandmeri through the use of modem science and 
research. The securing of a just balance between agricultime and industry 
is one of the great questions in the development of the Empire on a 
unified economic basis. 

On the general question of the creation of a stngie economic unit for the 
whole Empire, in which India will inevitably play a leading part, I shall 
merely say that this ts one of the great ideals, a practical and aitaloable 
ideal, to whkh 1 have devoted very much thought and very much time. 
Only by the creation of such a single economic unit can we hope to place 
the Empire in its righLfiiJ place in intematlonal trade and industry, and 
only so can we combat and defeat those disruptive and commuaistic 
tendencies of which Mr, Fremchand so feelingly speak^K For the ideal 
of the British Empire as an economic unit is not a poliiica] cry, and 
should not be allowed to become so. It u fundamentalLy a great concept 
rion of a very serious business proposLtioq which essentially should be 
thrashed out by representative business men in various parts of ibe Empire 
with us at home^ 
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Sir Stanley Reed said b« was placed at a cetlaio disability, which 
arose from the fact that be and hlr. Kikabbai were both dtueos of the 
second dty in the Britbh Empire; it might have been useful if representa¬ 
tives from the lesser cities in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea had 
first ventilated their opinion (laughter). He and Mr. Kikabhai had been 
so lodg id so many ways tbat their Lbdugbts on economic 
queslions mn on parahd l\n^ AJihoiigh mathefliaticiaos said ihat pwr- 
aUd lines never meel, these views did touch at so cnariy fioints that all he 
could do was to say "ditto" to the penetrating remarks Mt. Fremchand 
had put be/oie the Society, He rejoiced that strong emphasis had been 
given to a neprescdtative meeting in Lemdon on the tiemeodous financia] 
and economic revolution which had gone on almost imnoticcd in India in 
the last thirty years. He saw two notable lines of advance. One was 
that, despite the great strides in the mobilisation of her capital resouroes, 
they had only torched the fringe of the financial possibilitEes of India. 
Banking facilities were in the most lamentable state of neglects and he 
could not dissociate those who had control of the Imperial Bank from a 
very grea^ share of the responsibility of leaving the resources of India 
undeveloped. If the increased financial strez3gth of India was to be 
dc^'doped and expressed in the growth of Indian industry, they not only 
wanted to pursue that growth with adisednunating Protection accompanied 
by Imperial preference, but also those two great fundamentals in economic 
growth—the direction of capital and the trealmenl of labour. They would 
have to reconsider seriously the develop mem of the peculiar managing 
agency system which had grown up out of former conditions. There was 
□othiog wrong in the managing agency per le, but there was a steady dram 
on the resources of industry which ought to go to augment thdr financial 
strength against bad times* Another point was the trcaiment of labour. 
He did thinkp in the interests of India, until primary education and ex- 
perienoe were much more widely developed, they bad to protect the Indian 
artisan from the wiles of Moscow Communists^ event to the extent of taking 
measures which seemed to be somewhat incOnsistcaL with their owe 
academic ideals of freedom. They had to go further and consider even 
more seriously than they were today the payment of Indian labour for work 
under semi-tropical conditions^ His own belief was that of Mr. Kikabhai t 
if they were to make the vastly and rapidly developing fijiaucial and in- 
dusLrial strength of India a strength by which the whole Empire was to 
benefit, they could Only do that by pursuing the Une of thought and policy 
which the lecturer had put before them, and which had been powerfully 
endorsed by Lord Melchelt 

At the outset Sir K£$s WaniA thought that it would have been better if 
a gentleman horn another province had opened the discussion after Sir 
Stanley Reed had given them his views on the e<onouiic policy of IndiiL 
He was sure he echoed the sentiments of all present when he said that 
hU, Kikabhai F^tmchand had placed before them a very able and in¬ 
teresting paper. British and Indian directors of industry and commerct* 
ehould work together as partners with a single aim—namely,. India's 
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prosperity, la 1935 he waa Cbainnan of the Bombay MiHowaers" 
AssDciatioD, and had to conduct the agitation for the repeal of the Indian 
exciae duty ia India as well as b EnglancL He had the ulmost su^^rt 
from Lcmcasliire at that itmej and when Lord Birkenhead and Lord 
Keading declared the poliqr of doing away with the Indhm excise dutyi 
Lancashire was the to congratulate Lord Birkenhead on the policy 
then adopted. Mr, Kikabhai Premchand had rererred to the Japanese 
Labour Conveotion, and had said that the resuitidg changes had been so 
long delayed that they had not come into force until a month since. As 
a matter of fact, Japan had not ratified^ and never would ratify^ the 
Washington Convention ^ all she had done was to pass a law by which 
women, and children under sixteen, were not to be allowed, after July 
tgag* to work between r j p.ra. and 5 a.m,; and that was not ratifying tbe 
Washington Convention, which made the prohibited hours between j p.m- 
and 6 a,!!]. It will still be possible for Japanese mills to work two shifts of 
eight and a half houm each and work women and chsldreu between 7 p-m. 
and II p.m. He considered the position of Lancashire as well as Indian 
industiy was aiected by the exchange policy of the British Government in 
fixbg the exchange with America on a pie-wat basis, and the exchange 
policy of the Government of India in fixing it at is. 6d. Ijincashire used 
to export 7tOOO,ooojQoo yards a year to foreign countries; now her export 
had gone down to 3 ,S.oo,oco^ch>o yards^—about half what it was—and she 
bad lost 10 Japan a great portion of her trade in East Africa, and Indian 
mills had also lost export trade both in Persia and Africa, as was proved by 
the Indian Trade Mission Beport. He wished* thereforei that Mr- 
Kikabbai had given his views bow, in hia opanion, the exchange policy bad 
affected the Indian economic positioo. He congratulated the Govern men t 
of India on tbe steps they had taken in connection with the Geneva 
Labour Conventions* but be considered tbe question was: Were not they 
in India going much faster tban they had done in England in reference to 
Labour l^slation? Western notions in Western countries were all right* but 
be would only sugg^t they should not hurry in putting too many Western 
notions suddenly into an Eastern country which wis not prepared for them. 
He endorsed every word Mr, Kikabhoi Fremchand had said with regard to 
Imperial economic policy, but he coupled one condition with that policy — 
namely* that rev^ue dudes should not be accounted as part of any policy 
regarding Empire Free Trade* and each dominion should have an absolutely 
bee hand in levying revenue dudes. 

Professor Boshurooil Williams felt a little dehcacy ia inEervening at 
that stage* because, unlike all the ptevious speakers^ he had no connecuon 
with Bombay^ But despite this initiai disadvantage, he ventured to think 
that tbe partECtilar part of India whose claims for consideration he wanted 
to put before them—nomelyj the Indian States—represented an interest of 
an Importance not lightly to be overlooked. He paid tribute to the tone 
and temper of the paper which had been read that afiemnoD, and coo- 
53 dcred that Mr. Kikabhai had gii?en a most carefully bakuoed and most 
admirable survey of the po5faibTlities of applying to Bndsh India a new 
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policy—inters I roperu] preference—conceming whicb most of them were 

DOW In conneclion wiib the gedefal ecoDODik devdoppi^t 

of IpdiA^ be wanted to express A few thoughts upon that port of ladk 
which not British. Economically speakingi the 5tai@ did not 
compile with British India m respect of iodustrial devebpoient; they 
were to 2 large eitent still agrtoiUural. This was □ndoubtedly a strength 
ai well as a weakoesa in light of some of the features of preseoi-day 
iodustnalisai In British Indht But industriiil deveiopmcnt was coming : 
the economic possibilities of the States were rnormous. If anyone 
compared a targe-scale map of Indians mmeril deposits with a large-scale 
map of her political divisions, he would be struck by the large proportion 
of valuable minerai deposits which were inside the States as apposed to 
British Indian territories. Broadly speakingp he thought it might be slid 
that the hitherto untouched natural lesou nceE of the IndLan States represented 
some of the most valuable assets for the future economic development of 
all India. There was one promise he must make. The population of the 
States being 99 per cenL agricultural, at the present moment there was 
a'shght—he hoped momenlary—diflerence of Lnteiests between the Swtea 
and British India so far as tarid policy was concctoed. But he suggested 
that the way to solve the conflict of interests^ admittedly temporary, was 
cunsultatiou between the two parties concerned, and reconciling the 
competing interests. He mentioned the importance of the part played 
even today in certain directions by the Indian States in the economic life 
of British India. He would like people to consider wbai would happen 
if the aJmo^ illimitable resources of the State of Hyderabad were placed 
at the disposal of the general develupment of ladisn trade and commerce. 
People from a number of the States bad already won for themselves a 
place in the economic development of British India- The Marwaris were 
perhaps the boldest and the most daring "dealem in future values"' in all 
India. The Sikhs had a highly developed mechanical senscp and wtre 
running electricaj plants, Internal combustian engines, and the like^ 
throughout the East In thanking Mr. Kikabhai Premchaud once more 
for his excelleut pape^i he crusted that in the consideration of such 
important questions as the economic present and future of India, adequate 
reference would always be made to t^t very important side of India—^the 
Indian States sides—which from the economic as well as the politiral point 
of view possessed signiricance hardly to be uveresti mated. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali considered that the discussion of economic questions 
for India at the present day was a healthy sign that their muida were 
beginning to comprehend the true nature of politics which mnst embrace 
ali the inter^ts of the commndity. While other coxintries were putting 
more and more their politics ou an economic basisj they in India had been 
rather apt to run their economics on political lines- If they could get out 
of that vkiods circle and make their economics contribute thdr rightful 
share to ibeir politics^ there was nothing hut gain. When they tame to 
the very delicate subject of tariffs and Impettml preference, he felt diffidently 
and reluctantly compelled to express his disseot iiom some of the opinions 
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ihat had been stated He would like to remmd his audience that the 
question of Impernl pTefereuce had alreadj been eousidcred lo India three 
times^ The hist tune wa^ before Lord Cunou; the second tirae in the 
time of Lord Curxon, when a very importMit dispatch was sent by him to 
Great Britain^ Whether they agreed or did not agree with all that Lord 
Cuizon said and did, it was clear that fjjrd Cmron was not likely to put 
aside Impctial considerations in bis consideration of Indian politics; but 
his Government decisively rejected Imperial preTerence Jis not practical 
politics for India. Since then the question had been considered at least 
once more on similar lines, and with simiUr results. He did not want to 
argue that a question once decided became in politics a m ; there 

was no such thing as mjudic^fa in politics or in policy, but he strongly 
urged that a question of such profound importance could only be reopened 
on very strong grounds, if they raised a high tariff wall gainst foreign 
nations as was suggested in the papefp he was not sure they would be able 
to treat the most favoured oation clause in the somewhat airy way in 
which it was treated in the paper. The Foreign Office and probably the 
Finance Department of Indlap might not support Mr Kikahhai Pitrm- 
Chand^s conteution. In the League of Nations, where ho had the honour 
to represent India last yearp in discussing the laxiH' questions they had to 
consider the bearing of the most favoured nation clause on any tariffs that 
were imposed^ and in spite of a long study of the guesiionp and a very 
careful study, he was not at all clear tu his mind that, afker all, the Fordgri 
Office and the Fitiance l>epaTtment might not be righL There were three 
interests to be canddeied and balanced. There were the manu&cturidg 
interest in India and the manufacturing interest to England. There was 
also the Indian consumer's interest; this meant mainly the interest of the 
agricuUuTal popuLatton—that is, the large mass of the popuktion of India. 
That interest may also be called the producer's interest India's exports 
were mainly raw produce. Every eountry oompeted in the race for raw 
produce. To restrict the market for the Indian producer would mean that 
he would get lower prices than if all countries competed for his produce. 
India's imports were mainly manufactured artidcs. If ludia were ortihdaUy 
restricted from buying these m the cheapest marketi she would have to pay 
artihcially high prices. The Indian Government wme quite ri^t in sub¬ 
ordinating other considerations to the intet«t of the mass of the population 
of India. The protection of that interest was their primary charge. 

Sir Alfred Chatterto.h cxmgratukled the gendemen from Bombay on 
the unexpected optimism of their remarks on the paper before them. He 
had only recently relumed from India, and might be pardoned tf he 
struck a dightly tnoie pessimistic note- One of the most pressing features 
of the economic problem in India today was the lack of employiucnt for 
the greatly ioerwing number of the educated classes in the country. 
Industrial development in India had made wonderful strides during the 
last twenty or thirty years, but rducation had made even greater strides, 
and there was not the least doubt that the industrial progress of the 
country was not suffidcmly rapid to absorb the growing output of the 
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eduaitif}a:^l system. The question riosc, what step could be taken to 
devise means for producing a still more rapid development of the mdustries 
of the country ? The chief aigumeni^ thb aftemoon had been id connec- 
lioD with tarids and the adoption of Imperial praferetice* He would 
advocate a certain amoum of direct action- The Government of India 
represented the interests of the whole of the Indian Empirej and yet it had 
cot a single ofhcial directly dealiog with industries As a first stef^ some- 
thing ought to he done in regard to industries^ on the Imesj possibly* of 
the rctommendation of the Royal Agricultural ComrnissioDj which had 
resulted in the appointment of an finperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. It seemed to him that to attain the result at which they were 
all aiming, which was a large developmeni of industry in Indta^ to give 
lucrative ernpbymem to its educated population, it was necessary that 
there should be established in the Government of India itself some 
organization for dealing with the question. The mduatrial commission 
had made suggestions to this cGlect, but as industries had been made a 
provincial and transferred subject, all the recommendations for an 
Imperial Department had gone overboartL The experience of the last ten 
years clearly indicated thai the queadon should be reopened. It would 
be exiremely easy to furnish a list of industrial enterprises urgently needed 
in India and so as could be seen possiblei but which were unlikely to be 
established without Government assistance if not initiative. 

Mr. Joseph Nissjm heartily endorsed Sir Alfred Chaiterton's remarks* 
that the Govemment of India must assist in the cstahliBhiiient of indus¬ 
tries. One of the pnme wanis* so far as agriculture was concerned, was a 
more vigorous devdopineut of roads* as an adjunct to the railways. Roads 
stimulate motor transport* which needs petrol or power alcohol- fn the 
backward tracts there is unlimited scope for the cultivation of the valuable 
rm^i*ra tree, from which power alcohol can readily be extracted, not to 
mention the seed, which is used for maiganne, etc, IVTiHe the Govemment 
of India cquid indicate and give practical illustrations of beneficent 
Orgimizalions, the initiative and the development must come from the 
people- Referring to the depression in the oolton mills in Bombayp be 
said the time was coming when the industry would have gradually to 
migrale to the country. In Bombay they had to pay labour more, and 
there was the expense and difficulty of providing suiuible accommodation 
for ihcco. He would like to see ibe Gountryside of India planted with an 
industry which at present was on unsuitable soil in Bombay. The attitude 
of the employers should be more sympthetfc to labour. The time had 
long gone past when kbour could be merely remunerated and left to look 
after itself. 

So far as banking was codcemedt Ibe exchange bants met all the 
requirements of foreign triid^ but Indian banks were needed to develop 
banking m the country. 

Earl Peel: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The subject which we have 
before us this aftemEx>n lends itsdf to almo^ infinite discussion. We are 
all econoffiista now* and we have our difletent views on that subject, and 
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l assure 3^011, in ihe very few words Liiat 1 am going to say* I aha!! avoid 
as mudi comtroversy as pctssiblt. 1 thooght at one mom tot the discussbn 
was going to resolve Itself lato a ding-dong battle between Free Trade and 
Protection, but it did not gel 50 far, 1 do not intend to consider as 
to whether the exchange should be fised at is. 4d, or is, 6dj or disciiss 
the Testoration of the gold Etandaid ki this counlry, 1 only want to say a 
word of thanks to our lecturer and to teJl him bow much 1 Hted the tone 
of bis lecture^ and that 1 agreed with most of his ohservatioiis. 1 Bnd 
myself so much in agreement with bun that 1 do not wish to reiterate that 
agreement too much. I wiU ju^ con^ne myself to a very short comment 
on two or three points that were raised. I should like to say 1 hope that 
the Whitley Commission on Labour wib have a very useful effect indeed 
in India. Now 1 may be accused, and i tbink I was partly accused hy 
Sir Ness Wadiai of trying 10 pour too many Western notions too rapidly 
into Eastern minds. In spiEe of that, I think we have had so much valu¬ 
able experience of Labour difficulties that a comniission of this kind to 
examine Luto this question with knowledge may^ Deveitheless, make a 
useful contribution to India, which, though a considerable mdustnal 
country at present, has perhaps not marched so long or so (hr as other 
countries m iudustzial development. 

The other point was the radfiendon of the Washington Convention^ 
about which there seems to be some difference of opinion amongst some 
of our speakers. One said it bad been ratified, and the other said it had 
not been ratified, but a portion of It (a very small portion of it indeed) had 
been put Into practice. X Only want to say^ because I have myself a very 
strong view about these intematlonal conventions, that I think we ought 
to be a little careful about how we ratify them. 1 would like to have 
a i^multaneous mtlficaiion, jf that were possible, in all countries at the 
same time; and beyond that I sbould bke to be quite cenain that the in¬ 
terpretation which many countries think tbey have tbc light to place upon 
those conventions should have some sort of common denominator to 
which they might be reduced. 

The lecturer told us about the Convention that in fiscal matters in 
which the Government of India and the Legislature were agreed the 
Secretary of State would not ordinarily interfere; be adds also ** oti paper.^ 
1 certainly can recall no instance in whidt, when the Government of India 
and the Legislature have been In agreement on fiscal questionst there has 
been Intetference by the Secretaij of State, and if that is so, surely he ns 
wrong In suggesting that this was merely a paper convention, and had no 
practical effect. 

As re^rds the question of preference for British goods, I have bad that 
put to me EOEnctimes In rather a remarkable way. Distinguished Indians 
have said to me: If you would grant us responsible government, then we 
would give you preference/" That seems to me a deplorable way of put¬ 
ting things. It seems to suggest that for a spedfic advantage to ourselves 
we should agree to a change in the coostitatica in India which otherwise 
would not have commanded our assent. Surely this was a very poor com- 
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pliDCiciit to 4 British Go^remnQent^ t am sure that if preference is to be 
cslablishtK! it wiU be on a solid econoniEc groond» on sjfmpiithetic gtouodi 
if you like, hat for the bencht of both countries. 

I commend, if I may^ the lectuter for such observations as be made 
about Mr, Snowden's remark with regard to incrcasmg tbe export of 
UritEsb goods to India by ^487,000,000. 1 do not think that that gentle- 

Qian bad oarehiUy studied, when he made that remarkf the public bustncB 
of India* 1 thought the lecttucr's r^rvation was a very wise one—that 
we ought to see how much of that business was not captured by other 
oountries—and I certainly will pass on, if I may, the suggestion to 
Mr. Snowden that a preference In Imperial matters is really of TCry great 
value, and ii supported by an important tuember of tho CeDtral Comtnlttee. 

Very interesting references were made to tbe relation between the 
Snaucial and economic condluons of the Indian States and of British 
India. That is, I think, too large a subject upon which to enter tonight. 
The lecturer has referred to a discriminatlDg policy of tariff protectioii* I 
do not dissent from such a policy, but I trust that agriciilture will have its 
full weight when these other interests are considered. We know in this 
country It is a common complaint that tbe towns have very largely ^cri* 
heed the Interests of that most important industry, agricuLturc, and agri¬ 
culture IS sliUt of couisci in India, by far the greatest industry* Let us 
call it an industry. 1 am an agriculturist; and 1 rather resent being pushed 
outside the industrial circle. Let us really remember that to India^ where 
tbe majority of the population is still engaged in agricultuju—fortunately^ 
perhaps, in some ways—that tbe cultivators of Uie land will strongly assert 
themselves, and that there will have to be an arrangement between the 
interests of other industries and the supreme and dominating induence of 
agriculture itself. 

I have now to thank the lecturer very much for his most admirable 
paper. He has been too suggestive:! if I may say so, because be has 
opened to us so many lines of thought which have been followed by other 
speakers, and I have no doubt would have been developed further by 
innumerable other speakers if only they had had the chance of putting 
their views. Therefore I conclude by thanking him most warmly for his 
paper, and by saying how glad we are that a gentleinan of his great ex¬ 
perience should be one of the members who aie diiciissing today with the 
Simon Commission the qustion of tbe revtston of the Indian constitution. 

Mr* KiiLSiiHAi F&escckAND writes: 

"The arguments of Sir Ness Wadia that tbe colton-mili industry has 
been badly affected by the fixing of erebange at is. 6(L instead of la. 4d. 
are faouliaT 10 those of ns who know Bombay, But 1 would point out that 
when the rate was In course of itabilization the cotton-textile industry 
obtained protectioD in the form both of an increased revenue duty on 
all imported goods and of the removal of the long existing excise duty* 
’Jbere im the fimher coDSidemtion^ to which the Indiaii Textile Tarifl' 
Board drew attention, that the up-country mills, including those of the 
Weslefn Fr^ldency at Ahmedabad and Sholapoie, are thriving, while ibe 
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condition of tbe Bombay tnilLs remains unsatisfactory. It is true dist 
the up-country tnllk have a better market for raw supplies as well as for 
piece goods, but this advantage arising from situation is not «o great as to 
account for the dispan ty« Sir Staulej Reed made reference to the draw¬ 
backs of the managing-agency system^ and 1 cannot hdp thinking that 
there are stronger reasons of this kind to account for the present condition 
of afikifs than the rate of achauge. The oontrovtrsy as between the 
suppoiters of is. or ¥5. 5 d. is less Important, certainly today^ than the 
question of maintaining stability of exchange. It was not until after 
the market rate had been at 13. 6 d. or thereabouts for three years that the 
Governnient and the Legislative Assembly decided that it should be the 
permanent rado. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that the adverse condition of the mil] 
industry of Bombay is more due to want of elhcient management than to 
the rate of exchange* 

'"The remarks of Mr. Yusnf All seem tmed on a misconcepttnti. He 
will not find in my paper any suggestion that the import duty should be 
increased to an abnormal figure or should be prohihldve^ The details of 
the incidence of protective duties may well be left to the judgment of the 
future Indian Legisiatnre, which wUl consist for the most part of repre^ 
sentativea d consuming interests. In respect to every protective duly the 
British maDuEactuTer should be given 1 o per cent, preference for reasons 
set out in my lecture. 

In noting with satisfoctLon the chairman's statement that the Secretary 
of State docs not iniervene in fiscal matters when the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature are In agireemetit, 1 may be permltt^ to 
mention that the occasions I had in mind did not came during either the 
first or the second tenure of the high office of Secretary of State by 
Lord PeeL"^ 
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SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD—UP 
(1736—1791) 

By Lanka Stm>ARAM, m.a., f.r.ecok.s,(lokis.) 

Satplingam Scholar (London University); Author of “ Cow Protection 
in India" and “ Mughal land Revenue System.” 

Rum BOLD immediately followed up the suspension of the 
Circuit Committee with a new settlement of the Jamabat^i^X 
Mad ras. T he orders con vey i ng" the suspension of the Ci leuit 
Committee were, in fact, dovetailed into detailed instructions 
to the subordinate settlements to direct the samindars, 
renters, the Company's dubashes and other lesser revenue 
officials such as the majumdars, deikmvkks, and deshpandyas, 
to repair to Madras fully equipped with documents relating 
to their dealings with the Company in order to enter into 
a new agreement for the future jamabandi, 

A new precedent was set up by this new situation. The 
Court of Directors, being suspicious of the measure, only 
tentatively acquiesced in its operation,t though they finally 
condemned it upon a review of the transactions that took 
place subsequently.^ The matter was then taken up with 
particular vigour by the Committee of Secrecy in their 
“ Second Report.” 

The ostensible reason of Rumbold in this measure was 
to obtain a complete control of the dealings of xht saniindars 
with the Company. The Committee of Circuit recorded 
their appointment “being a measure of an extraordinary 
nature . . . may naturally be supposed to have created 
very great alarms among the Zemindars in general in the 
Circars,'’§ The abuses of the subordinate chiefs and 
councils were neither infrequent nor inconsiderable, and as 
Rumbold points out[| they *' had been found to want either 

* The first two papers on the present theme have been published in the 
January and April Issues of the Review for the present year. 

t "'Madias Despatches (Eevenue)p"' June 16, 17791 
pp. 45S-459. They wrote: In the meantime we trust your pmdeoce will 
prevent or obviate any inoonventencea or objections to which the measure 
tnay be IkbleJ* 

I January 10.1781, in generalp and paras. 63 and 64 pflfticuUr, 
voi ia-, pp. 194-396; see also Appendix 153 to " Second Report." 

g Circuit Comoiittcc to Madras/' August ifi* 17771 vol. xiit*, 
PP- S|o- [| Briers,^' vol. L, L 97. 
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ability or inclination to enforce payment of the arrears 
from whence arose the necessity of adopting a new mode*" 
Most of the servants of the Company were so deeply con- 
c^ed in the pecuniary affairs of the zamindars that any 
effective grasp of the afikirs of the latter from the view^point 
of the Company was difficult to obtain from them* Several 
acts of rapacity on the part of the former chiefs of Masnli- 
patam with s peer he amounts of probable bribes were brought 
to the notice of Sir 'Phomas Rumbold.* Ocscribing the 
disputes tetween the former governors and chiefs, Anthony 
Sadletr, Chief of Masulipatam, statedf: "It was usual 
Whitehill’s time for the governor to share one-third 
Whitehill succeeding after Wynch, whose acts had left no 
tie but honour, which with some has no force, for com¬ 
pliance with custom—Whitehill saved such tax; Canifurd 
I believe, enjoyed all. Floyer, chief, Mr* Stratton, governor,' 
brothers in iniquity, fit to deal with each other, induced 
Floyer to keep all* This conduct in chiefs brought on 
oppi^ition to their measures in Council at Madras, which 
weakened government here by reversing its acts> 
and has introduced distrust in the Zemindars*^ These 
allegations, though not capable of definite proof, are strongly 
supported by the common weakness of official virtue during 
the ^nod under leview, and by the subsequent action by 
the Court of Directors in suspending most of the servants of 
the Company concerned and instituting proceedings against 
them, as the dismissal of Charles Floyer clearly illustrates.! 

Apprehensions of the approaching war with the Frenchi 
were de^ly demonstrated in the attitude of the cultivators. 
JamM Hodges, the Company’s renter of the Nizampatam 
lands, writing[| that - the present military preparations 
added to the desertmn of the people, will doubtless retard 
the collections. Most of the samindars were turbulent 

May j.. 17j8. Thfs letter not offidall* 

01 uirectott, ” Madras Despatches fRevenue),” January ae tyg, 
pat^ 15^^-i 67, vol-*•» PP* 99 -toS- The bribes, descrEbed as ” the’ sweets 
w to tVhitehill. £ 72 .^^ to Floye! S 

Tho^ Rum^M^n ^ for the prosecution of Sir 

inonaas KumboM m the Houfie of CoDinions in “ 

^ua^bold in the House of CoraowS.” f 
^Bntish ^fuseuRl .IctdUional MSS.," Na zi, i6i* 

P> RomboU, - Answer to Charges," 

8 despatches (RevemieX” April S, 1789. vol, xv., pp, 645.646* 
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and deeply involved in intestine quafrels. The affairs of 
Vijayanagaram displayed a complete lack of revenue order. 
Meka Appa Rao^ satnindar of Nurividu, was the worst 
type of a misguided autocrat, and his z&tntndan ran the 
risk of a permanent sequestration. The protracted struggle 
between the satHtridars of Peddapuram and Pithapuram 
came to a definite crisis when the former was ordered to 
restore the latter to his sarttindari which had been under 
the former's mana^ment for more than a decade. ^ Rao 
Mahipati Raoi uncle to the minor fCumat^ Mahipati, the 
Xd.'K^xu Sftmindar oi Pithapuram, so thoroughly complicated 
the affairs during his term of management that the Chief 
and Council of Masulipatam was powerless to settle the 
differences. Curiously enough, the factious spirit among 
the 1 ^ 0 fvs ran so high that Chittada ^Tummayya, 

one of the partisans of the young Kumara Mahipati, earned 
him off at the point of the sword from the control of the 
Company and the immediate presence of the Chief of 
Masulipatam, who was attempting a reconciliation and 
adjustment of the different parties and their claims 
respectively.* Such a state of affairs dearly demonstrated 
the insufficiency of the authority of the subordinate chief- 
ships adequately to deal with the exigencies of the 
sandndari situation. "The best and the speediest method of 
fixing with the Northern Zemindars, of knowing the causes 
of such considerable balances and to adjust the disputes 
amongst themsdves wjk by calling them to the Presidency 
Governmentj who would then be acquainted with the true 
state of their affairs, be able to fix their revenues on some 
certain footing, and know what they had to depend on in 
case of trouble.” + Rumbold further maintains convincingly 
that the presence of the samhtdars at Madras prior to 
October 18. 1778, which saw the fall of Pondicherry, was 
intended as a purely political measure inasmuch as they 
were detained as virtual hostages for the tranquillity of the 
Circars,t usa^e and even the precedent set 

up by Governor Wynch in demanding the presence of 
Vijayarama Raju at Madras, warranted such a striking 
measure which kept up the dignity of the Company in the 
eyes of the people at large and the z^tnmditt's in panicular.§ 

The decision of the Madras Council ordering the samin- 
dars and other renters to proceed to Madras for a new 

• ''Masulipatam tti Madras.’* February 6, 17801 Cons.,’* 

February sj, with an extract from the Masulipatam consultations of 
Jianuary 14, rot. xxir., pp. and 1^3-138 tespecUvely. 

t " Briets," voL L, f. (5. t f, loi. | Idem., ff. yg-So. 
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settlement eroked g^t opposition among the subordinate 
chiefs and councils in the Circars. As Rumbold himself 
said ; • ** It struck directly at their consequence, not to say 
their craft. It was to reduce them from a state, little 
inferior to that of sovereign power, to their proper con¬ 
dition of Collectors for the Presidency.” The case of 
Ganjam is an instance in point Morgan Williams, Chief, 
was constrained to confess f that “ literally speaking my 
Cash Account might be considered erroneous as the sums 
credited were not actually de^sited " and was dismissed 
his station by Rumbold.! This is only one of the glaring 
instances wherein the subordinate settlements were found 
guilty of maladministiation and misappropriation, as the 
case of John Turing will clearly show. Fictitious objec¬ 
tions were raised by them. The MasuUpatam Council 
complained § that the departure of the zamindars leaves 
us little room to hope that they will be able to negotiate bills 
with their sowcars," and further spoke of " the little hope 
we have of collecting . , , [the] heavy balances ^ due from 
them, even though payments were actually made by them 
later on.|| Even Lord Macartney was compelled to 
observe the unsatisfactory conduct of the Masulipaiam 
Council in this respect His Lordship wrote to the Court 
of Directors: ^ " We are much concerned to observe thk 
want of consistency of system in the Chief and Council: 
indeed, we had for some time past been greatly disap¬ 
pointed in the very unsatisfactory accounts they had for¬ 
warded to us of the state of the Revenues under their 
management. Their letters had contained no more than 
circumstantial recitals of the difficulties they encountered in 
settling with the Zemindars and So wears, and of the 
disputes which subsisted between them.” Besides making 


'* Answer u> Cbaigea," p. 7. 

f “Ganjam lo Madras," Jaatmry jfi, ij8o, in “Rev. CniM.,’' Febru¬ 
ary 33, VoUxsiv., pp. 13 X 134 . 

t the interesting minule of Rirmbold leading to the detection of 
th^ Irauds. “ Rev. Com.,” December 31, 1775, vol. wiiu, pp. 450-457, 
and January 7,1781, voL xxiv., pp, lo-iy, 

§ to Madras;* May 3, 1778; “Rev. Cone.,” May 15, 

VOL pp- The mlputes of ihe Masiilipaumi CouDdl art to be 

foMd in pp. 18^25$. Viiagapatani staled the same objections. See 
“Viragapatwn to Madras," July 3; idem., July ao, p. 391. 

I, It IS very mteteiting to note that nearly a lakh and a half of Madras 
P^odas were paid la on account of the Vijiyanagaram family alone after 
Sitarama Raju and Vijayarama Raju arrived at Madras, See “Viraca- 
patam to Madias;' October 15, 1778 j idem., November 6, vol. »i. 

PJX OOf'OO^k * 

If " Madns L^en Received,” January 36, 1781, para. 6 , vol. x. No 
p^oatton u mainiaiped for this toIuedc. 
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these frivolous objections Masulipatam rather *' started 
difficulties than held forth encouragement for their coming" 
by trying " to apprize the Zemindars of what will be 
expected of them."* Such a state of affairs at the sub¬ 
ordinate settlements rendered it necessary on the part of 
Rum bold and his council to issue strongly worded instruc¬ 
tions and reiterate them to secure immediate complianoe.f 
Summing up his view of the whole position. Sir Thomas 
wrote in a personal letter to the Court of Directors 
“ The uncontrolled power of the Chiefs of the southern 
settlements ... I am persuaded, was very oppressive to 
the Zemindars and detrimental to your revenue and com¬ 
merce. The alteration that has taken place by fixing their 
jemmabundy here will be productive of the best con¬ 
sequences to the Company though it will require lime for the 
Zemindars to recover from the load of debt with which they 
were burthened, and the utmost attention and indulgence 
must be given to promote the cultivation of their lands. 
The determination of calling the Zemindars to thePrestdency 
has struck at the root of those evils which they complained 
of and it is the subordinate chiefs alone that will probably 
wish the measures we have taken had been dispensed with/ 

Most of the samindars, renters, and interpreters of the 
Company, besides the lesser revenue officials, arrived at 
Madras by about July, 1778,! Sitarama Razu, brother and 
diman to Vijayarama Razu, having arrived even before 
Rumboid took charge of the government. The Secret 
Committee following the Court of Directors took objection 
to cdling the samindars to Madras, which, in their opinion, 
must have occasioned them great trouble and expeose.|| 
But the real faas were that the personal attendance of the 
Ganjam zamindars was dispensed with in order to obviate 
these hardships, and the majundars and the pairos were 
ordered to represent them and thus enable the Madras 
Council to make " a just valuation of those Iands,” 5 [^ On 
the other hand, Vijayarama Razu, by far the richest 
zamindar in the Circars and the only one who had 

* Rumbold's minute or May ij, vol. wi., pp. »S®-»54- 

t “Madias to Viiagapalam," April 31 idem., pp. 125-130. See also 
Rumbold'i drcular letter to the indiddual tamindars, and a specially 
worded one to Vijayarioia Raju dated April 4; idem., pp. 15. 

t '‘Rumboid 10 the Court of Dlrectort” (PersoosJ),October 31, 1778, 
io •* Madras Ijctters Received," vol pp. 277-378. 

§ “ Rev, Coos.," July ao^ vol. xx., p. 430. 

R “Soenrid Report"; “Madras D^patches," Joly ti, *781, in Ap¬ 
pendix 153 to the same. 

li “ Rev. Con*.," July 20, vol. xx,, pp. 45'67, and “ Madras to Ganjam," 
July ai : idem,, pp 470-474* 
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travelled a long distance, had not shown any reluctance 
to act conformably to the orders received from the govern- 
Tnent/'* while the Masulipatam Council expressly admittedf 
that their samittdars readily obeyed the instructions of the 
Company “ with every mark of submission and obedience 
becomin|; our station." In accordance with the general 
prerogative of the presiding servants of the Company's 
Councils in India| and with the explicit deiegation of the 
powers by his counciKf Sir Thomas dealt with the samin- 
dars personally and reported the results to the latter for 
their ratification, which they generally accorded without 
any appreciable dissensions among them. This procedure 
was wrongfully condemned by the Committee of Secrecy 
as bein^ irregular in itself, as incriminating Rumbold's 
conduct in the n^otiations, and as lowering the importance 
of the Council at Madras. || But the scanindars were under 
no restraint during their stay at Madras, and had a free 
and open communication with the President and the 
members of his Council individually.^ Moreover, after the 
agreements had been made, the zandndars were asked to 
hMten to their respective territories in order that they 
might pay off their old balances to the Company.** But 
heavy rains prevented their departure for nearly a couple 
of months. Rumbold declaresft “one of the principal 
motives for ordering the Zemindars to the Presidency was 
to attend to their complaints and as far as in our power to 
redress their grievances. We have not neglected any of 
the petitions that have been laid before us and have en¬ 
deavoured to give the complaints every relief in our power." 
In this he was borne out by the zamindars themselves, who 
jointly expressedtheir “sincere thanks for having adjusted 
our disputes according to justice which had offered us great 
satisfaction and joy." 


* " Vtagapatam ta Madras," . 4 pril ij j *VRcv. Cons,'’ May i;; 

PP* See also Appendix ai 10 "Second Report.” 

T * MosulipatAin AporiL 24* in Mmulipotam to 

May $* See Rev. Cons,/* May 15; pp, 250-231* 

X It Iff as the mual custom of the ^tefs of the lubotdiiutc settlementi 
to negotiate persooilly with the zamtrtdan and renter?:^ and lay the results 
of conferences ^fore thetr Tcspecdve couadls for discusaloti ixid 
ratificatinri. 


§ Seo ** Rev, Cona./' September rol, xxi.^ m, 56 ?-c? 8 . 

Report." IT «i Briefs," toL i*, f 83. 

RutnMdi minuie of October 1, T778; toI lai*, pp. 66a 667* See 
also Appendix 49 to “Second Repwt" 

t h Norember ao j. pp. -844-845^ 

tl Letter dated December 5, 1778, seaJed and signed jointly by Vtjaya- 
rama Raju, Siunma Rajo^ Appa Rao, Jaganfiadha Raju, Triupali Riju* 
and Achytitan&iua RajU| the principal zamtftdfan in the Circars who were 
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Rumbold's settlement at Madras clearly resolved itself 
into three distinct pans. First there were the samindar^s 
to settle with. Then there were the Company's haveh 
lands to be let on lease. Finally there was the case of the 
samintiariissniiy of Vijayanagaram which had to be specially 
dealt with owing to the extreme intricacy of its affairs and 
its supreme importance to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Circars. The Madras Council took up these affairs one by 
one and arrived at specific settlements. 

After offering a comprehensive review of the position of 
the zetminditrs and their outstandings to the Company, 
Rumbold recordedf: '' In o'ir present situation of an actual 
war and an exhausted treasury, I am clearly of opinion that 
a certain established revenue is preferable to any speculative 
schemes even if they should in the end be productive of^a 
large tribute^” Having been already uig^J upon by his 
council “to conclude as speedily as possible" a revenue 
settlement with the zamindarSt, he carried through a quin¬ 
quennial at 121“ per cent, increase on the wamul 

jutnma.% The settlement is very interesting from the 
administrative point of view. There were cases of zamitt- 
darizs such as Nvzividu which were not capable of any 
increase and hence left untouched. There were cases, 
again^ of zamindars who totally refused to agree to any 
further enhancement of their tribute on account of 
special difficulties, as tn the case of Rao Venkata Rao of 
Pithapuram,[| which the government acquiesced in upon a 
further review of the position. 

The financial advanugesof this settlement were consider¬ 
able. At a time when the financial needs of ^the presideni^ 
were heavy and pressing owing to the war with the French, 
Madras was relieved of the pressure of bills which the 
subordinate settlements were permitted to draw upon the 
Presidency Treasury. Pointing out these advantoges. the 
Madras Council wrote to Masulipatam^: “You will be able 
to raise sufficient money without drawing on usyo provide 
for yourcxpences and to forward the Com fra.nys investment 

present at Madras for ibe settlement conducted by Rumbold. See 
Rumbold, ” Answer to Charges,*' Appendix Na id. 

• represents the Cotapany’s demesne land. 

t Minute of October la; “ Rev. Cons.," voh lod., p. $64* 

; “Rer. Cods./ August aS, 17 ySf Vol. xxL, p. 568. 

I The mamul jvmma, denotes the castotnary tribute paid by the 
tamindart under the arrangemeots of the Muhammadan rulers of 
Hyderabad aod of the French who rented the Circars from them. 

(I See** Madras to Masulipatacn,''KoveRiber 18,1778;/de«.,pp.S 38 ' 043 * 

II tfovember iS, 1778, eol. md., pp. 838-843. 
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by every possible effort, ■which we particularly reconimeitd 
to you, and we fJaiter ourselves that during the course of 
the ensuing’ season you will be in a situation to assist in 
supplying our treasury from the northem revenues in the 
districts under your management especially as we have 
taken upon ourselves to provide the sums to be f^aid to the 
Subah-"♦ The Court of Directors were not satisfied with 
the settlement and accused Rumbold and his Council for 
having wasted an admirable opportunity for eimcting a 
greater tribute from the zamindars assembled at Madras, 
especially when they were destitute of any ^ means of 
resisting the Company*s demands.t But Sir Thomas 
himself admitted J that he '^had rather pinch^ the Zemin¬ 
dars loo much in his agreements with them. He further 
stated§: “This increase of per cent, upon the old 
rental is the only increase which has taken place since the 
Government of the Moguls^ • ' ‘ sum total of the 

additions made to the revenue, at different times, since the 
accession of the Company to the Circars, amount to 50 per 
cent, upon the old establishment. An enormous exaction I 
And far more oppressive to the Zemindars than an equal 
augmentation would have proved under their Mahomedan 
masters; inasmuch as the perquisites of the Mogul officers 
are comprised in the estimate which is improperly called 
the Moorish rental; whereas, under the later agreements, 
as existing when 1 came to the government, these per¬ 
quisites were not taken into account, nor were the extortions 
of the Company’s servants subject to any better control 
than their own discretion." Further, giving evidence 
before the Committee of Secrecy which drew the " Fourth 
Report,” Edward Cotsford statedH: ''The cncrease (w) of 
the Jemmabundy or tribute of the principal Zemindars 
occasioned much discontent amongst them. Considering 
the state of the Zemindars in general and the state of India 
at the time, I think the insisting upon an cncrease of their 
tribute or Jemmabundy was iniudicious," As a matter of 
fact, on the recommendation of Bala Krishna, the Company's 
interpreter at Ganjam and the renter of the Vijayanagaram 
assigned lands and the vast Aaveli of the Ichchapuram 

♦ The rererence is to the tTfeute paid by the Cornpany 10 the Nizam for 
the grant of the Northern Cjrcars. So far the Masulipatam treasury was 
responsible for the payment. 

t “ Madras Despatches (Revenue).'' January 10. 1781 > Aj^odix 153 
BO ** Second Report.'* I “ Briefs,"* vol. L, f. 103. 

I Rumbold. ** Answer to Charges," p. 31. 

[| Appendix No. «4 to the “Fourth Report," Answer to Question 
No. aj. 
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district, ih^jamabandt of the Gan jam samindars was reduced 
from Rs. 3,86,200 to Rs, 3,08,700 00 account of the 

distress and inability of these petty Zemindars to pay 
their high Jemmabundy." * 

The settlement with the Masulipatam samindars was not 
productive of the best results, as the latter turned out to be 
extremely reluctant in their payments. The Masulipatam 
Council proceeded with a demonstration of the Company's 
military prowess and asked for an extension of their 
general powers in dealing with the samindars.^ It is 
imdoubtedly clear that Masulipatam uonecessariiy pre¬ 
cipitated measures against the satfiindars when a certain 
amount of patience and tact could easily have achieved 
their ends peacefully. The Madras Council was tempor¬ 
izing In their attitude toward i\icmmmdars,SLn6. condemned 
the action of the Masulipatam Council. They wrote that 
“the Board are of opinion that violent and precipitate 
measures and the exercise of force have been more detri¬ 
mental to the Company's revenues in every part of their 
government than a well-timed lenity and proper distinction 
bestowed upon the deserving,Rumbold was particularly 
consistent in his temporizinjg attitude with the zamindars. 
He minuted:§ “ The practice that has too frequently pre¬ 
vail^ under the Company’s government in India of dis* 
placing persons on the most frivolous pretences from their 
hereditary possessions or from such as they have been con¬ 
firmed in by their ancestors agreeable to the acknowledged 
customs that have prevailed in their famlys {sic), has 
thrown more odium on the gentlemen employ'd in India 
than any other transactions that have been brought before 
the pubUck and has been reprobated by all degrees of 
people at home. , , , I am no friend to these military 
expeditions set on foot against the almost defenceless 
Zemindars, the consequences of which are seldom favour- 
aWe to the Company." 

The sequel to Rumboid's settlement during the period 
under review was that three or four years'time was allowed 
for the sptematlc payment of the Company's balances by 
the zatnindars"\\ 

• “Rtv. Cons,,*’ August ij, ijjg, vo\. jaiu., pp, 67-78. See Ap- 
peodix 61, “ SoxHid Rspoit,*' 

t "Masulipatam to Madras," April 5;; ^jr„ April 20^ voU ixii., 
pp. 262-376. 

* "Madras to Masulipatam,” AprD a 4 r jT't* vol. xxU., pp. 186-296. 

I ** Rev. Cods.," November 14, vol, axUi., pp. 311-315. 

|l “ Rev. Cons.," September 15; idem., pp. 143-172. 

( To be coaHntted.) 


THE INNER EAST 

[This Section is deTote^ to tbe studf of the politics; historyj and art of 
the Asiatic teniloiies incladed withiot or imiaediately adjotniitgi the SoTiCt 
Union. Special altention b given to Soviet soiuces of infonnation, while 
at the some time the pHnctpIe is putsued oT securing the colUtbonitioo of 
various non'Bolshevist writers who are natives of the territories wider con¬ 
sideration. The Seetioo is conducted in consultation with Mr. W. £. D. 
Allen, M.P., the distinguished Eastern traveller and writer. For the 
present issue he has furoished a series of suintnaiies illustracing views on 
recent events.] 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND R.AILWAY 
CONFLICTS IN MANCHURIA 

The following b a suniinar}' of an impoitant article by A. Kantorovich 
which appeared in Volume 35 of A’bvie f'0f/t‘A{The Kew East) the ofEcial 
o^n of the '^Scientific .Association of Eastern Stndies of U.S.S.E.’' In 
view of present events In Manchuria, this study of the problems involved 
has considerable interesL A sketch map will be found at the end of the 
Section (p. 733). 

Railway construction in China has more than anything else 
been a really sensitive indicator reflective of the general 
tendency of the industrial and political development of the 
country. The history of the eTttemal relations of China 
is, in fact, to a certain extent a history of its railways. 

Railway building there had truly been an apple of dis¬ 
cord not only betw'een China and the Powers of the world, 
but also among the latter as well. But never had it taken 
a completely new and a more sensational aspect than it did 
some two years ago. It was the configuration of the rail¬ 
road projects in Manchuria and the Japan-Mukden railway 
confiict which arose so unexpectedly in the last months of 
the last year that had given it this aspect. 

Manchuria has been, more than any other part of China, 
the centre of railway building conflicts, for it presents a 
series of conditions by force of which railway construction 
there is not only a mere essential element of the economics 
of the country, but the very trunk of the whole system of 
industrial relations; that very ‘^commanding summit** 
around which rallies the process of economic development. 
The conditions which make Manchuria so important are: 

I. Manchuria is a cattniry yet feebly fafulated^ but In 
a process of active cotonisaAon. Its territor)' measures, 
according to the “China Year Book,** 363,000 square 
miles; or 500,000 square miles if we include Eastern and 
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Inner Mongolia (the districts of Jekhe and Bartu)> The 
population estimated variously is from 20 to 30 millions^ 
that is, from 40 to 70 per square mile; the greater part of 
population—^about 26-9 millions (postal authorities* estimate 
J92S)—is concentrated in Southern Manchuria. 

The density of population per square mile by comparison 
with other provinces of China is represented as follows: 
Shantung, 552; Szechwan, hot; Shensi, 8751 Hunan, 454; 
Hupeh, 380; Chili, 295; whole Manchuria, 40-70; North 
Manchuria, 33. 

The great difference that exists in the prices of land 
corresponds to these figures. The average price of land of 
ten “ Mu (3 acres) is between 150,000 Mexican dollars in 
Shantung and Chili, while in North Manchuria the estates 
of 450 " Mu ** of first quality fetch only 1,000 Mexican 
dollars; of second quality 800; and of third 400. 

It is self-evident, of course, that such a difference in 
prices produces a strong inclination for colonization, which 
is evident from the fact that during the last quarter-century 
Its population has increased from ten to twenty times. 
Another evidence to this effect is the growth of flour 
imports. The Chinese Eastern Railway transported 113 
million tons of flour in 1903, 579 millions in 1913, 1,771 
millions in 1923, and 3,300 millions in 1926-1927, the 
average increase amounting to 38-9 per cent. 

In Southern Manchuria the process of colonization 
seems to have reached its completion if we are to believe 
the somewhat exaggerated Japanese reports; thus in the 
Mukden district 95*9 per cent, of arable land is already 
under cultivation; in the Loian district 95*6 per cent., in 
the Sinmintun district 96'6 per cent., in the Andun district 
8J'3 per cent., etc. (see Kinosuke; " Manchuria,*’ New 
)York, 1925). 

The regions lying tow’ards the North-Korean frontier, 
howrever, lag behind, hardly 40 per cent, of the arable land 
being worked, while the great spaces of North Manchuria 
still wait cultivation. 

The process of colonization has been rapidly accelerated 
during the last few years—namely, in 1923 and 1924 
there arrived in Manchuria 400,000 emigrants, in 1925 
500,000, and in 1926 600,000. In 1920 the influx of 
emigrants reached the figure of t,000,000. The increase 
may be explained by the ruin of the Shantung and Chili 
peas^try as a result of military operations, excessive 
t^atiou, etc. Whatever the cause the current year will 
show still higher results of emigration. On the average 
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the immigration into Manchuria is increasing by 50 per cent, 
annually. 

a, Manckuna is a vast country of extensive agriculture^ 
a country capable of giving an immense agricultural pro¬ 
duce with a considerable margin for export. In this 
respect of interest are the data for the region gravitating 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. For the four years 
1932-23, 1925-26 it produced 9,362,000 tons of grain, of 
which 6,388,000 went for the needs of the local population 
and the rest (2,974,000 tons, or 31 per cent, of the total) 
was available for export. In the calendar year of 1926 
the production amounted to 10,531,000 tons, of which 
3,213,800, or 31 per cent., were left for export. Corre¬ 
spondingly the grain transport over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway show's the following relations: 

1925-16. 1926-17. 

Expon ... ... 66*4 pet cent. 63-7 per cent. 

Impart .. 11 „ ii‘t „ 

Lo^comaniniciitioiu^ ir'6 „ 15'! „ 

(See Vittniki “Mincburia,” 19*7, No, 10.} 

3, Manchuria, besides its fertile soil, is also rick in other 
natural resources. One-fifth of the territory is covered 
with forests equalling about 45,000,000 acres, containing 
150 milliards of cubic feet of timber. In North Manchuria 
forests occupy 380-390,000 kilometres (40 per cent.) and 
contain about 7 mililard metres of wood. 

Of minerals there are thirty-eight various deposits, 
including coal, iron, copper, gold, silver, lead, tin, 
asbestos, aluminium, platinum, etc. (see B. P. Torgasien ; 
“ Mining Industry and Resources of the Far East,” 
Harbin, 1927, pp. 28-34, etc.). In South Manchuria there 
are great reserves of oil shales estimated at 5^ milliard 
tons, capable of yielding about 300,000,cxx> tons of oil. 
At the present day Manchuria produces mining products to 
the value of 54*5 millions of American dollars. 

4. Manchuria, differing from China prosper, wfdck is cut 
up by rivers and canals, is comparatively poor in water¬ 
ways. In the south, how'ever, it possesses two big rivers— 
namely, Liao, navigable for over 880 kilometres as far as 
Chjenziadun, and tvith its two navigable confluences the 
w'hole length accessible to steamers of 1,333 kilometres; 
and the .Yalu, less favourable for navigation. Both rivers, 
however, present difficulties, being frequently shallow and 
frozen for tliree to four mouths in the year. None of the 
rivers of Manchuria give it an access to the sea. 
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Railway construction in Manchuria has rejected in itself 
epoch-making political tendencies—vut,, expansbn of 
Russian Imperialism in the Far East; its conflict with 
England; its defeat in the war with Japan; their first 
struggle against American intervention; the Japanese 
political offensive in China both during and after the World 
VVar; the fall of Russian Imperialism; and the grabbing 
policy of Japan m the north of the Asiatic Continent. 

Russia was first to embark on the “discovery ’’ of Man¬ 
churia by means of railway construction. The contract for 
the construction and exploitation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railw'ay was concluded by China with the Russian Asiatic 
Bank representing the Russian Government. The main 
line of railway (Manchuli-Harbin-Pogranichnaia) was 
finished in 1903. The construction of a further section 
from Haiiiin to Dairen and Port Artliur completed the 
railway. 

Having strengthened itself in Manchuria, Russia was in 
a position to seek the recognition of Manchuria and the 
whole of North China as the sphere of its exclusive interest 
and influence. The confitet that arose in consequence with 
England was settled by the 1899 agreement in accordance 
w'ith which England bound herself not to seek railway 
concessions to the north of the Great Wall, while Russia 
undertook a similar obligation with regard to the Yantoy 
River basin. 

The Russo-Japanese War dealt a blow' to the exclusive 
influence of Russia in Manchuria, which henceforward 
became divided into two spheres of influence, the northern 
Russian and the southern Japanese. 

By the Portsmouth Treaty, in the year 1905, Russia 
ceded to Japan the territorj' of Kw'antung and the southern 
section of the Manchurian Chinese-Eastern Railway from 
Port Arthur to Dairen to Chanchun, thence known as the 
South-Manchurian Railway. These acquisitions were con¬ 
firmed by the Japan-Chinese Agreement, December 22, 
1905 (by subsequent agreements w'hicb safeguarded the 
exclusive dominance of Japan in Southern Manchuria). 

It was found out, how*ever, very soon, that neither China 
nor the other Powers (particularly America) wrere willing 
to tolerate the exclusive position of Japan in Southern 
Manchuria, and that this attitude of the Powers threatened 
in an equal degree also the Russian interests in the north. 

The Sinmintun-Fakumyn Railway project, the con¬ 
struction of which China had granted in 1907 to an English 
firm, showed Japan that it still had to defend tte position 
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in Southern Manchuria. Thanks to the unwillingness of 
England to jeopardise the Anglo-Japanese AUtance, Japan 
xnanaged to defeat the project. An agreement was con¬ 
cluded with China, September 4, 1909, whereby England 
engaged itself not to build the railway in question without 
Japan’s consent. The 1907 incident caused a deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction in America, which already possessed a con¬ 
siderable share of the Manchurian trade. The United 
States of America directed all its efforts to the policy of 
placing the railway systems of Manchuria^ under inter¬ 
national control. This policy was the inspiration of the 
well-known Mr. W. Street, the then American Consul at 
Mukden. With his name is also connected^ the tendency 
of several American circles for the introduction into China 
of an active and aggressive policy. On the Initiative of 
the same Mr. Street, an Anglo-American group opened 
negotiations with China about the construction of the Trans- 
Manchurian Railway from Tsinchow to Aigon on the River 
Amur. A preliminary agreement was signed on May 2, 
1909] and ratified on January 21, 1910. This railroad was 
to cut across the Russian and Japanese spheres of influence 
to provide an independent outlet for the products of both 
Southern and Northern Manchuria, its construction would 
thus effectively end the respective monopolies of the South 
Manchurian and the Chinese-Eastern Railways. 

In the winter of 1909-rg 10 the 'American State 
Secretary sent the following alternative offer first to 
England’ and later to Russia: “To support and accept 
participation in the construction of the railway or^ to 
agree to the neutralization and transference to an ‘im¬ 
partial management ’ of the whole of Manchuria’s railway 
systems.” This latter plan presumed the buying out of 
the existing railways {including the South Manchurian and 
the Chinese-Eastern Railways), with which end in view 
China was to be enabled to obtain an international loan on 
the condition that until the settlement of the said loan the 
railways remained under an international administration. 
This question, however, was bound to be connected with the 
question of the banking consortium {first) which at the time 
was being organized by Street and was complicated by the 
struggle that was taking place between this consortium 
(consisting at the time of England, France, Germany, and 
America) and the competing syndicate created by Ru^ia 
with the aid of the independent Belgian, French, and 
English banks. In the end the consortium was compelled 
to include in its composition Russia and Japan, and both 
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of the American projects fell through. The result of all 
this was a further rapprochemenit between Russia and 



The first and post-Fortsmouthian decade was utilized by 
japan for strengthening her position in Southern Man-> 
churl a (changing into broad gauge the Mukden'Andun 
Railway, the financing of the new Chinese Chanchun 
Railway, the opening of a series of branch lines of the 
Southern Manchurian Railway, and the acquisition of 
rights of exploitation of the important mine deposits). 

The beginning of the World War opened up new 
possibilities for Japanese expansion in China generally and 
Manchuria particularly. The Treaty signed in May, 1915, 
as a result of the presentation of the twenty-one demands 
and the subsequent Japanese ultimatum, gave Japan a 
series of important economic and other advantages. This 
Treaty extended the concession period of the Southern 
Manchurian and Mukden-Andun Railways, also that of 
the Kwantung concessions to ninety-nine years, The 
Givin-Chanehnn line contract was revised, placing it 
entirely under Japanese control, The political advantages 
thus gained were strengthened by a splendid diplomatic 
victory gained by Japan over the United States of America. 
The Note exchanged between Lancing and Ishli on 
November 2, 1917, recognized special Japanese interests 
in the adjacent provinces of China, Practically it meant 
non-intervention by America with Manchurian affairs. 

In 191J, already by force of a Note of October 15, China 
promised to build with the aid of Japanese capital the 
following railway lines: 

1. Ssupingkai-Taonanfu, 

2. Kaiuan-Kkailun, 

3. Chanchun-Taonanfu. 

This Note became known only in 1915, when the Yoko¬ 
hama Specie Bank signed a contract for a loan of 5,000,000 
yen for the construction of the first section of the Ssupingkai- 
Taonanfu Railway to Chjentsiandun. The traffic on this 
line was opened in 1917, In 1919 this loan was merged 
into a new one furnished by the Southern Manchurian 
Railway, and then began the construction of the line to 
Taonanfu (312-5 kilometres from Ssupingkai opened in 
1923} ^'ith a branch to Baintalai (113*7 kilometres). 

In 1918 two new contracts were signed by China with 
the Jap^ese Banks (Bank of Chosen, Bank of Taiwan, and 
Industrial Bank of Japan)—namely, on June 18—for a loan 
for the constructiorx of the Kirin-Hunan (on the Korean 
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frontier) line; and on September 2$ on a loan for the 
construction of four lines—namely: 

1. Jehol (Yenho)-Taonanfu^ 

2. Chanchun-Taonanfu, 

3. Kainan-Kbarlun-Jirin, 

4. Jekho-Seashore. 

This enterprise was, however, never realized owing to 
the change of government in China, the pro-Japanese 
Anfuii group being replaced by the anti-Japanese Chili 
Government. The main cause though perhaps was the 
insufEciency of free capital tn Japan itself. 

On its North Manchurian network Russian Imperialism 
was, owing to the World War, unable to show any particular 
activity. The transport over the Chinese-Eastern Railway 
rose from 732,000 tons in 1909 to 1,164,000 tons in 1913 
and to 2,oS6,Soo tons in 1916, The export of grain also 
grew. The line nevertheless shovred deficits until 1915. 
No new lines were built. In 1916 the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
concluded an agreement with the Chinese Government for 
the construction of the Harbin-Aigun and Mergen-TsitsLkar 
lines, but it was never realized. 

The White Governments of Siberia and the Far East, 
however much they wanted it, were powerless to keep up 
the prestige of Russian Imperialism. Soviet Russia from 
the beginning took up a strongly friendly altitude towards 
China based on its respect for Chinese National sovereignty. 
This attitude was utilized by Japan for the expansion of 
its influence over Northern &fanchuria. The project of 
Kirin-Huinin line had already violated the former Russo- 
Japanese agreement on the division of the spheres of 
influence of these two Powers, Under the pretext of 
fighting Bolshevism, Japan concluded in August, igi8, an 
alliance with the Chinese Government for joint action 
against the Bolsheviks. There are indications that at that 
time the Japanese activists hoped to seize the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Later, however, North Manchuria, 
with the Far East of Siberia, came under the sphere of 
intemationa! interference; the Chinese’Eastern Railway 
found itself subjected to international railway control in 
Vladivostok. Later still, however, it was found that the 
general conditions did not favour the realization of such a 
plan. The Japanese, as well as the international adventure, 
finally failed. In China itself the national movement 
began to show signs of awakening, and took on an anti- 
Japanese character owing to Japan's exactions in Shantung 
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and Manchuria, and a period of decline of influence in 
China set in for Japan. As a result, the Chinese adtHmistra- 
tion grew stronger in North Manchuria. In 1920 China 
concluded an agreement with the so-called " reorganized 
management" of the Russo-Asiatic Bank {in Paris^, a 
temporary agreement, by dint of which the Chinese received 
several seats on the Board and in the Revision Commission 
of the Railway. 

At the beginning these changes were rather favourable 
to Japan, as the Chinese administration was obedient. 
In North Manchuria the activity of Japanese banks and 
commercial firms increased, squeezing out the Russians. 
At Harbin and along the line estates were bought up by the 
Japanese, and in place of the devalued rouble the Japanese 
yen began to make its appearance. In former days the 
activity of the Chinese-Eastern Railway was aimed at the 
development of Manchurian exports through Vladivostok 
only. 

In 1913 thither went 79 percent, of the whole and SS’S 
per cent, of the grain export. In 1920 all this was changed. 
To the south went 86-8 per cent. To Vladivostok, where 
mortification had set in, went only 13 per cent. 

The victory of Soviet power in Sil^ria and in the Far 
East has, however, changed all this. 

The Chinese authorities could not ignore the consolidat¬ 
ing pow*er of Soviet Russia, who was the undisputed owner 
of the tremendous means of the Russian people invested in 
the Chinese-Eastern Railway, All the efforts of Imperialist 
Powers could not prevent the conclusion in 1924 of the 
Peking and Mukden agreements between U.S.S.R. and 
China, which regulated, among other things, the joint 
Soviet-Chinese management of the line (introduced in 
October, 1934). The Chinese-Eastern Railway ceased to 
be a weapon of the Japanese interests. On the contrary, 
it has now become the pohil d’appui of Chinese national 
policy in Majichuria, and also of Soviet-Chinese trading 
and economic relations (including the restoration of the r 61 e 
of the port of Vladivostok). The distribution of the grain 
export has now improved. Vladivostok has received in 
the last four years 457 per cent., 37 per cent., 47-1 per 
cent,, and 461 per cent, respectively. 

To sum up the history of railway construction in Man¬ 
churia represents a chain of acute international confficts 
between Russia and England, betivcen Russia and Japan, 
between Russo-Japanese block and the Powers w*ith 
America at the head, between Japan and the Powers, 
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between japan and Soviet-Chinese interests, and between 
Japan and China. 

CoNCLusiotf—P rospects 

The open conflict between the japanese and Chinese 
capita] in its present scale dates from 1926, when the 
Japanese were first confronted with active railway con¬ 
struction by the Chinese directed against their (Japanese) 
interests. In the spring of 1927 the economic and politick 
life of Japan became eventful (acute financial crisis, change 
of Government) and this sharjKncd their interest in the 
Manchurian problem. The Cabinet of the party of Seiukai, 
who had come to power, proclaimed as their slogan, *'A 
positive policy in Manchuria and Mongolia,’' which, in 
other words, meant a decisive pressure upon China and 
the Manchurian authorities. In the summer of 1927 the 
Japanese Government convened tw’o official conferences at 
which new demands were formulated. Simultaneously the 
Japanese Press adopted vigorously the same attitude. The 
result W'as the presentation to the Peking Government of 
a series of demands and the beginning of the so-called 
Manchuria-Mongolian negotiations. As far as the rail¬ 
way construction question was concerned, these demands 
apparently implied the stopping of the Kirin-Chanchun 
Railway construction and the consent to a construction of 
new lines with Japanese means. To these, as to other 
demands, the Japanese were shown a strong resistance. 
An anti-Japanese feeling arose all over Manchuria and riots 
spread, and nothing came out of the Manchuria-Mongolian 
negotiations. 

Haying failed in this direction, Japan attempted to gain 
American infiuence. In the autumn of 1927 Japan was 
visited by Thomas Lamont, one of the directors of 
Morgan's firm, and soon after, it became known that this 
firm intended to issue a big loan to the South Manchurian 
Railway, which was to amount to $30,000,000. It was to 
be used for the construction of new lines. The chief aim 
of the project was, however, not the money, which at the 
time was easily obtainable in Japan itself, but the creation 
of American interest In the Japanese Imperialistic enter- 
pri^, which would weaken the Chinese resistance. This 
political aspect of the loan was sharply criticized both in 
America and abroad and it vras consequently never realized. 

Ail that remains at present from the “positive policy” 
in Manchuria is only the decision to strengtoen the personal 
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undertakings of the Soudi Manchurian Railway and the 
Japanese investments in Manchuria. In 1928 the South 
Manchurian Railway increased the coal output to 8,000,000 
tons, also the gun-metal output to 35o,txx> tons. In 
addition, they organized a new' undertaking—the production 
of artificial manure. 

To sum op the situation one must admit that the near 
future will not bring about any sensational changes in the 
existing CO-relation of the forces. The Chinese administra¬ 
tion is bound up hand and foot in Its military operations, 
its finances extremely disorganized. Chinese capital Is 
scattered, and compared with it the Japanese interests, 
which are regulated by the Government, seem gigantic. 

All this, however, does not diminish the fact that the 
prospective of Japanese Imperialism in Manchuria is 
growing paler and that the tendency of historical develop¬ 
ment is with all its firmness directed to the weakening and 
even to the complete elimination of the Japanese influence. 

(A atetch-miip will te found on iHg* 734.) 


LAMAI 5 M IN MONGOLIA 

fThe following stimmaTy of a fTViii VoL ig Nmit Voi^k^ by 

C. Nttwff, throws an interesting light on dorelopments In Mongoli^ p^- 
ticidarly among ibe religbus bodies, since the estabUsbmeflt, thremgb Soviet 
influence and iaterveiiiitMi, of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
l*hc observalioia, particularly with regard to Buriatia, which conclude Uie 
paper deserve attention, as throwing an Interesting light on the Bolshevuc 
attitude towards one of the most important religions of the East.] 

Mongolia Is the cradle of northern Lamaism; it has 
brought up amidst its steppes hundreds and thousands of 
servants (Lamas) of the Buddhist religion. 

The Manchu dynasty did its utmost to utilize so its own 
favour the immense influence of the Lamas. The Lam^ 
received from the Manchu a complete freedom of action in 
all questions of religion. The Lamas themselves, as well as 
their properties, were freed of all taxes and other charges. 
The more active Lamas received from the Manchu authori¬ 
ties various kinds of gifts and grants and titles of Gigen ” 
(saint), “ Hambo” (bishop), and “ Sordli"' (priest) which 
empowered them to impose upon the population all sorts 
of contributions in aid of the religious institutions. The 
policy of the Manchu in thus aiding the Lamas was to 
restrain, with the help of the Lamas, the wild energy of 
the Mongolian nomads. 
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The influence of the Lamas was indeed g^eat. No 
business, whether of the State or of an individual, could 
be undertaken without a preliminary consultation with a 
Lama. 

In spite of such an attitude on the part of the Chinese 
Hmperors to Lamaisnii the declaration of Mongrolfan inde¬ 
pendence in 19It was supported by a number of Lamas. 
The greatest of the latter, the second “ Saint '* after Djibts- 
cn - Dam ba- H uttukhta — namely, Samd L* Baksha- D j alhan- 
dztsa'Huttukhta—commanded one of the regiments in 
Western Mongolia, operating against the Chinese. Other 
noted Lamas participated in the conspiracies and the 
preparations for the risings. The “ protectors " of yester- 
day, of the Chinese, had been compelled to take such 
action on account of the ever-growing indignation felt 
among the wide masses of the population against the 
oppression and exploitation practls^ by the Manchu 
officials and the Chinese merchants. 

After the victory of the National Revolutionaiy^ Move¬ 
ment in Mongolia (1921) the position of Djlbtsen-Damba- 
Huttukhta as head of the State was considerably changed. 
In the first years of this victory the Huttukhta was a con¬ 
stitutional monarch, but the actual power was in the hands 
of the People’s Revolutionary Government. 

With the decline of the power of the Huttukhta, the 
Lamas naturally felt themselves relegated into the back¬ 
ground; seeing in the People's Revolutionary Government 
a new force in the country, which was gradually to under¬ 
mine their influence over the Mongolian populace, and 
having no possibility of risking an open revolt, the more 
reactionary section of the Lamas resorted to the policy of 
murdering personages by means of poison, etc. These 
elements endeavoured to enlist the help of the foreigners 
(Tibetans) and hoped for foreign military assistance (the 
Chinese Militarists). 

Apprehending the importance of the party in strengthen¬ 
ing of the freedom earned by the Mongolian masses, they 
succeeded in utilising tn favour of their own counter- 
reyolotionary aims noted members of the People’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Party (Bodo and Danzan), thus w'eakenmg the 
party ranks. Even in the Government there were sup¬ 
porters of the conservative interest who helped the organiza¬ 
tion of the conspirators. The great Lamas, such as the 
Tibetan SajULama and Nomun-khan Huttukhta (Dja- 
Bogdo), attempted to raise a revolt. The conspiracy, 
however, was detected in time, and Sajl-Lama was shot at 
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Urga in spite of some sort of opposition from the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy Djibtszen-Damba-Hottuikhta, while 
Dja-Bogdo was heheaded in his own camp " Majin-San,*' 
between Kansu Province (China) and Nan-Tai-Shir (in 
Mongolia). 

After the death of Djibtszen-Damba-Huttukhta, Mon- 

f olia was proclaimed a People's Republic. Part of 
luttukhta’s property was handed over to the StatCj and 
part to the reugious institutions. ^ 

The First Great Huruldan of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, which took place in November, i9^4r decided 
to place the seals of the Bogdo-khan in the hands of 
the Government for safe-keeping, and to introduce into 
the country the Republican regime without a President at 
the head of the State, entrusting the supreme pow-er to the 
People’s Assembly and to the Government elected by the 
latter. 

Next the First Great Huruldan adopted the following 
three historical decisions; 

I, ^paration of the Church from the State. 

3. Abolition of titles of all degrees and the hereditary 
rights of the Huttukhtas and Hubilganas (Church- 

feud als), _ _ . 

3. Withdrawal of voting-rights from the Pnnees, 
Huttukhtas, and other personages of the Church hierarchy 
dwelling in the monasteries. 

All these measures of the People’s Revolutionary Party 
and its government, directed towards the weakening of 
individual influence upon the State, clearly showed that 
the wide masses of Mongolia were imbued with the idea of 
the National Revolutionary Movement. 

The approximate number of Lamas in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was estimated at from 120,000 to 1351OOO 
persons. In the five Halhas Aimaks (districts) of Bogdo- 
Khan-Ul, Tsitselic, Mandal, Khan-Taishi, and the Dylger- 
Ut the number of Mongolian monks was estimated in 1934 
to amount to 112,671 persons, which means that the Lamas 
represented 20 per cent, of the entire population, or 45^ per 
cent, of the male population. The Lamas may be divided 


into two sections: 

1. Those living in the provinces among the laymen 
(75,006). These are maintained partly by contributions, 
but chiefly by their own efforts as landowners and cattle- 
breeders. 

2. Those living in monasteries (45,000). 

The monastery Lamas are sub-divided into two sections; 
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1. The high Lamas holding high posts (s,ooo). 

2. Monks studying the divine boo^ (40.000). 

To attain the post of a high Lama, the monk must serve 

in a monastery a certain period and pay from 4,000 to 
6,000 roubles; the money being obtained either from rela¬ 
tions or from the masses by way of contribution, to beg 
which a monk will travel to every comer of the province. 
The number of Lamas has declined considerably during 
the last three or four years under the National Revolutionary 
r^ime. 

Though statistics are unreliable, the reduction in their 
number from 19 iS to 1927 can safely be stated to amount 
to 25,000 to 26,000 persons. 

According to the statistics of the Central Committee of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party the number 
of Lamas has shrunk stilt more since 1927, 

The whole population of the country is 700,000: males 
346,612, including 92,869 Lamas; females 338,320. The 
Lamas thus compose now about 26*7 per cent, of the male 
population, In spite of this decrease in their number, the 
wealth of the monasteries has increased. The whole cattle 
of Mongolia is estimated at 4,497,436 (tameable units), of 
which 830,525 belong to the monasteries-j^*.e., 18*4 per 
cent, of the cattle wealth of the country is in the hands of 
the monasteries. The Mongolian Lamas thus are not only 
a political obstacle in the development of public life, but 
also continue to oppress the masses economically. 

The position of the Mongolian Lamas at present is no 
doubt much worse than it was. The Lamas living among 
the laymen in the provinces are deprived of all their former 
privileges, having been completely equalized with the 
masses. They are subject to the same taomtion and services 
—they have to serve in the army, pay taxes, etc. The 
middle Lamas no longer get contributions from the popula¬ 
tion in the former dimensions, thus being deprived of the 
chances of becoming high Lamas. All their labour in 
connection with the studying of divine books is m vain. 

To better their lot under the new circumstances the 
T- amas have now started a new reformation movement. 
The reformers point out that formerly the Buddhist 
teaching, especially Lamaism, was ^uite different ; that it 
is now distorted. The early Buddhism knew not rewards 
by titles and privileges; and they demand— 

1. Abolition of monetary payments for the promotion to 
the post of high Lama. 

2. Free access to the monastery posts. 
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3. Collective ownership in place of private ownership, 

4. Cleansing of the Mongolian religion. 

5. Strict observance of the laws of Buddhism. 

6. Insutudon of hermit life. 

The reformatory movement has to a certain extent been 
successful, mainly in the Buriat-Mongol!an autonomous 
S.S,R. which borders upon Mongolia. In Buriatia there 
are already separate monasteries of the reformers. 

The highest organ managing the affairs of the Siberian 
Buriat Buddhists is the spiritual " Sobor ” convened every 
two years. Its sphere of activity includes: 

1. The high guidance of the purity of the faith. 

2. Guidance of the affairs of the Church. 

3. Building of " Datsans,” prayer houses and schools. 

4. Creation of religious societies. 

5. Well-being of monasteries. 

6. Distribution of means, 

7. Election of the Padito-Kanbo-Lama. 

S. Publication of instructions, etc. 

Mongolian Lamaism at present is being split up; it is 
no longer united either in ideology or matenally. 

The revolutionary' parties must utilize this weakening of 
Lamaism. They must bring about internal dissensions 
among the Lamas by theological disputes; by encouraging 
contradictory interpretations; by strengthening the demo¬ 
cratic elements. 

They must endeavour to educate the masses politically 
and eiUigbten them on the futility of the dogmas. 

They must discredit the Lamas by exposing the negative 
points of their activity and do everything in their power 
completely to free the people of Mongolia from the already 
dwindling influence of Lamaism, 



MUSSULMAN COURTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 

[The foUoiring is a seminary of a paper by N. Fioleloff pahlish^ in 
Volumes jJ*»4 of the Soviet publication Nevu Vostok. As a frank 
ejroosition of the Bolshevik's attitude and intentions towaids Mussolmsm 
institntions in Centfsl Asia, It may be read as a Sj^uel to Mr. Mu^a 
Chokaies's iwo articles « The Basouj i Movement m 1 urkestan and The 
Soviets and Afghanistan," published in Nos. yS and of the Asiatic 
Review.] 

I. Jurisdiction' of Kazis under Mussulman Law 

The Kazl courts represent one of the most characteristic 
survivals of the Mussulman law. They survive not only 
in the Mussulman East, but also in the Central Asian 
Soviet Republics. 

The foundation of the Kazi court is based on the nret 
sources of the Mussulman " canonical law ”; in the decisions 
of Shariat and the dictates of tradition. Islam knew not 
until recent times the sharp division between the religious 
duties and the civil relations proper. The sources of Mussul* 
man religious teachings, like those of the ancient Jews, em¬ 
brace therefore all the spheres of the criminal, the civil, the 
judicial, and the law of process. These sources must form 
the basis of the activity of a judge, which activity is m a 
certain sense regarded as a function of a religious character. 
The judge becomes, as it were, a guardian of the strict 
rules of Mussulman faith and honour,'' while the office 
of a judge is regarded as established by “ divine command 
for the administration of justice." A Kaai must be a 
Mussulman by faith and possess at least the (qualities 
retjuired of a witness. He must be honest, of age, prudent, 
independent and authoritative, well devised in the questions 
of religion, of law' and traditions, and well known for bis 
“righteous” life. He is appointed by the head of the 
State or his plenipotentiary. All K,32is are equal in tiie 
sphere of their rights, but the jurisdiction of each Kazi is 
limited by a definite territorial region, sometimes even by 
lime (appointment for a certain period) or by other factors 
(appointment for a definite number or category of cases). 
To safeguard Kazis from temptation, Mussulman law for¬ 
bids them to accept gifts (except from nearest relatives and 
friends); to accept invitations from either of the contestants 
or to attend their meetings. He cannot judge the afiairs 
of his relatives or friends. He must not attempt to decide 
a case ” when his mental faculties are not clear and firm.” 
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_He must discharge his duties in a mos(}ue or in a public 
institutiont or, as most frequently happens, in his own 
house. 

Under the Kazi jurisdictions the presence of a plaintiff 
is presupposed in every case, independent of whether it 
concerns a property or a criminal proceeding. In this 
sense the Kazi criminal justice corresponds to the Roman 
" accusatio.*' 

After hearing the plaintiff the Kazi must in the first place 
endeavour to reconcile the contestants, reminding them of 
the Prophet’s teaching on “siulkh,” and of the Koran’s 
counsel that a peaceful agreement is valued higher than 
‘ the office and mercy.” 

” The burden of proving ” (onus probaptdi\ falls on the 
plaindd. 

The Mussulman process admits the so-called “formal 
proving,” The form and method of proving are defined 
hy the sources themselves of the Mussulman law, which 
possess scholastically elaborated casuisttes. The basic 
aspect of an indubitable proving is the evidence of mtness 
satisfying certain requirements, and, in certain cases, the 
oath. The ^tten documents have only a secondary 
importance, insufficient alone for the motives of decision, 
unless substantiated by witnesses. 

The oath in the Mussulman law is resorted to mainly 
as a “ purifying oath ” for the defendant. If a plaintiff 
cannot prove his case, the Kazi offers the defendant at the 
request of the plaintiff to swear that the accusation is wrong. 
If he swears, the case is dismissed. It is dismissed like¬ 
wise, if the plaintiff failing to prove his case fails also to 
demand such an oath from the defendant. If, on the other 
hand, the defendant refuses hy silence or by word to take 
oath, the Kazi decides the case in favour of the plaintiff. 

In complicated cases when the orientation in the sources 
and various commentaries, etc., and their application to 
Hie g^ven case, represented difficulties beyond the Kazi’s 
competency, the question was submitted to the learned legal 
experts—Mufti.” This enquiry was made even before¬ 
hand. Information thus furnished became a document 
called ” Rivojat,'* 

The“Riyojat” is submitted by the Kazi to his “Agliams” 
for disirossion, and, having heard their opinion, he formu* 
latcs his decision. Preference is given to the party that 
obtains Rivojat ” first, or if both parties had obtained it 
simultaneously, the one whose “ Rivojat ” was from a more 
authoritative Mufti ” got the preference. The verdict 
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thus arrived at is hnal. Revision or rctriaJ of the case is 
allowed only tn cases of verdicts contradicting the ^w. 
Revision takes place at the conference of Kazis, or it is 
effected by the chief Kazi (Kazi-Kaglian), 

2. EvOLtmON OF THE Ka2I CouHT 

The Mussulman judicial process reflects to a consider¬ 
able degree those forms of civil inter-relations w'hich are 
characteristic of the elementary beginnings of commercial 
capitalism. In this respect one can detect in it certain 
analogies with the Roman process and the Roman law. 
The Roman judicial process developed, however, con¬ 
secutively in connection with the development and com¬ 
plication of economic inter-relations. In the classical 
epoch there grew in the Roman process a definite tendency 
for the introduction of the “ inquisitional movement*’—for 
the expansion of a judge’s rdle, etc. 

The Mussulman process inasmuch as it was expressed 
in the Kazi courts was less susceptible to changes. In the 
Mussulman States, and particularly in the Khanates of 
Central Asia, commercial capitalism existed side by side 
with the elements of feudal and semt-feudal relations and 
with the surviving remnants of a patriarchal-tribal regime. 
Correspondingly therefore both the commercial and the 
civil relations connected therewith bore a peculiar Eastern 
character. There were here no well-developed and well- 
organized credit-systems and credit-institutions. Hence 
the peculiar ‘'concrete realism ” of the Mussulman process. 
In commercial transactions there were in the majority of 
cases no receipts nor anything corresponding to the bill of 
exchange. Transactions were effected by parole, but in 
the presence of witnesses. The whole trade was carried 
on in the bazaars, in special caravanserais and shops in 
accordance with the requirements of the Shariat, in order 
that the goods to be sold might be seen during the trans¬ 
action, the enaction of which is effected with the aid of 
witnesses, who are paid both by the seller and the buyer 
and “acting in a way during the transaction the rdle of 
brokers.” To this system of commercial transaction cor¬ 
responds the system of formal evidence which does not 
recognize written documents as of sufficient power. 

If this system was satisfactory for primitive and uncom¬ 
plicated commercial transactions, it was not so in the 
criminal sphere where, with the complication of political 
relations and the growth of statecraft, the encounter with 
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more senou s d ifficu i ties inevi tab ly took place. T he cnmtnal 
process of the Shariat retained to a greater degree 
traces of tribal relations, primitive rights, and in this 
sense it contradicted the later fonns of the State's social 
r^ime. 

Already in the commentaries on the Mussulman law one 
can find therefore deviation from the original " accusatio ” 
process in criminal matters. Proven thefts and robberies 
now can no longer remain unpunished; the peaceful settle¬ 
ment being now recognized as inadmissible. There are 
two forms of criminal cases: (i) Punishment in its proper 
sense (“ khad the degree of which is determined by the 
Shariat; and (2) ‘^taazir," punishment not foreseen hy the 
Shariat, the degree of which, not being determined before¬ 
hand, is left to the discretion of the Kazi. ** Taazir ** may 
also be applied for the non-observance of those dictates of 
the Koran or Shariat, the punishment for which has not 
been indicated in either of them; and also for some incon¬ 
siderable sins against “social morals." In the affairs 
connected with “ Taazir" it increases thus the independ¬ 
ence of Kazi. In the commentaries on the Mussulman 
laws a difference is made between crime against the interests 
or honour of private persons (“ Hak-kul-abd ”) and 
behaviour contradicting the requirements of law, but not 
harmful to a person, known as " crimes only against the 
divine command " (“ Hak-Allah "), such as, for example, 
that of drunkenness, non-obscrvance of rites and customs, 
etc. In such cases ‘' Taazir " can be applied independently 
of anyone's complaint or accusation, and not only by the 
fCazi alone, but also by any person appearing thus in “ Dei 
causa." 

Finally, a principle has been introduced that the Kazi 
courts ^ould try only matters connected with those 
questions that are contained in the Shariat, the so-called 
“ Shariat matters." All other cases of acts and behaviour 
against the State are to be dealt with by the State 
administration. A division thus is effected between the 
religious court and the lay court. In practice, however, 
a majority of criminal cases passes to the administrative 
courts, and this in contradiction to the Shariat, only civil 
affairs being left to the Kazi courts. The administrative 
procedure was thus freed from those format rules and 
guarantees which were established for the Kazi courts and 
was also le^ limited by a definite law. Hence its un¬ 
doubtedly high-handed action. A case is tried verbally, 
and no notes are taken, there remaining thus no traces of 
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a tried case. Bribery and extortion and illicit practices 
have under the system become most common. 

In spite of the fact that the Kaai court owm^ to its 
external forms provided a greater degree of legality than 
the administrative courtj it also became contaminated with 
corruption, due no doubt to influences of the general order 
of things in the Central Asian Khanates and to the system 
of remuneration. 

The Khari court, on the other hand, could not satisfy 
the demands of a more complicated civil life, especially 
from the moment of the appearance in Central Asia of 
Russian “ colonial " capital and of the development of the 
credit system. Credit transactions arising out of this new 
order could not, in fact, remain within the competency of 
the Mussulman courts and found their way into the 
European courts (Russian in Central Asia). So did also 
all the transactions with the Europeans. 

In spite of these failings of the Kail courts the Young 
Bokharan party in Bokhara, and the Liberal strata of the 
Mussulman bourgeoisie and intelligentsia in Turkestan, in 
the period of Russian domination, did not think it 
sary to replace the Kazi courts w'ith European courts, 
Mussulman masses attributed the failings of their Kazi 
courts to the influence of Russian reaction. The 
demand of all the strata of Mussulman society was con- 
scquently, not the abolition, but the reorganisation of the 
Kazi courts, the restoration of the "original spirit of the 
Shariat,” and its independence. 

3. The Kaz! Courts under the Soviet REGiiiE 

The conservative forms of the Kazi courts, with their 
semi'feudal and specifically patriarchal order of the East, 
could not naturally be tolerated under the Soviet regime. 
The court of Kazi, and the Shariat rights applied by it. 
presented, in a sense, a certain obstacle to the introduction 
of the principle of a single People’s Court as an oi^gan^ of 
the proletarian dictatorship. After the final consolidation 
of the Soviet regime in Turkestan, measures were adopted 
for the liquidation of the Kazi courts and the introduction 
of the Soviet People’s Courts, 

Subsequent developments-—the expansion of the Basmaji 
movement, and the introduction of a new economic policy 
(N.E,P.)“to a certain extent caused the changing of the 
Soviet policy in regard to the Mussulman courts among 
other questions. From 1921 began the partial restoration 
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of the Kazi courts in Soviet Turkcstan. The slow deveiop- 
luent at the time of the Soviet People's Court also coo* 
tribated to this restoration which began to seetn necessary. 
especially since the entry into the Soviet Union of the 
Bokharan and Khoresmian (Khivan) Republics, where the 
Kazi courts and their traditional tribal bases were especially 
strong. This retreat is, however, temporary. The Kazi 
courts will die out as soon as they lose authority. They 
can be undermined gradually from within with the aid of 
progressive clergy and teachers. 

The basic principles of the Soviet policy in regard to the 
Kazi courts in Central Asia are as follows: 

The Kazi courts are allowed to function in deference to 
the express wishes of the labouring masses, and at their 
wish they will be abolished in time. 

Measures are being taken to safeguard the population 
with a sufficient number of Soviet judges and to enhance 
the respect for the People's Courts. 

Attempts are repeatedly being made to Sovietize the 
Kazi courts by selection of judges; by changing the con¬ 
ditions in which they function; by instituting guarantees of 
Soviet control of the activities of the Kazi courts, etc. 

Correspondingly with this principle developed the Soviet 
legislation about the Kazi courts. One of the more sub¬ 
stantia] acts of this legislation is the paragraph “On the 
courts of Kazi " of December 33, 1923. In this paragraph 
the voluntary character of the courts is emphatically stated. 
“ The Kazi try cases only if so desired by the contestants. 
In case of a defendant's refusal to be tried by the Kazi, 
the case passes to the single People’s Court “ (2), ** Kazi 
are to be elected by the native-born citizens possessing 
voting rights under the Soviet legislation" (5). “They 
are elected for one year" {5). *' The electors select two 

candidates of whom one is confirmed in his post by the 
Executive Committee of the locality concerned, the other 
remaining an appointed candidate” (9-10). “The ap[C 
census is twenty-five” (6). There is to be no special 
formal qualification (such as theological judicial educa¬ 
tion). The court is maintained or subsidized by the local 
Executive Committee. 

The competency of Kazi courts is also limited. They 
can try cases of insults by action, word or letter, libel, 
hooliganism, “common” theft, and suchlike. Punish¬ 
ments for these offences must be based on the regulations 
in the corresponding paragraphs of the Soviet Criminal 
Code (1922)—namely, tn the paragraphs 172,174,176,181. 
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Complaints against the decision of the Kazi can be lodged 
at the Soviet People's Court. The Kazi courts at present 
represent, in fact, a milted Soviet*Shartat court. Xhere 
is CO doubt the Soviet le^slation has cut deeply into it. 

Another fact weakening the Kazi court is this. _ The 
power of a decision of the Kazi court lies in its spiritual 
(or religious) authority- Kazi does not resort to the ser¬ 
vices oT Militia or other organs to compel the apjpearance 
of a defendant or to enforce their decisio^- It is natut^ 
that cases requiring compulsion and effective decisions will 
not be submitted to a Kazi court, but to a People's Court. 

The Kari court, in short, is dready gradually losing ite 
former specific importance and its, so to speak, * judicial^ 
character. The expansion of the net of the People’s 
Courts, especially in the last year, has considerably reduced 
its number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


*' INDIA ON TRIAU'’ 

Tit /Jtf Edibtr of tht Asiatic Rbvj«w, 

SlRf 

Your tCTiewer stimmarues the conteotiotu adianced is injr book 
” lodia on Tri»l ” in these words: “That people (the lodiafl) coomte to 
the mass of peaceful, cooteoted peasaots and workers who prefer British 
rule to ao7 other, while the uppo* classes can be divided between aristO' 
oatic warriors devoted to the British throne and talkers who appear only 
to want power. To the latter classes foolUh British politicians persist 
in sumnderiug power." 

1 consider this sammaiy to be a travesty of a serious attempt to deal 
with problems of vital concern to India and the Empire. Anyone reading 
the review without reading the book might be excused for bdieving that 
“ India on Trial ” consisted of crude banalities. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. E. WOOLACOTT. 


August 5,19*9. 
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DEBATES IN THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES 


ANNUAL SURVEY 

Rcpokt by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
RevieVpIng the WpiiK Performed by the Chamber 
OF Princes during the Past Year 

HiS Bxcellency the: Vice&ov : I calJ upon HighDcss the Clmiicellcw 
lo present the report reiiewing \ht vk'Ori. perfonDed liy the Chumbej of 
Prin^res during 

His Highkiss the Maeusaja of Pattaia: Your EieelleaiKry, Your 
Highnesses^ —J rise, in discharge of my duty ^ Your Highnesses' 
Chancelloff to revieur the of the yesi. 1 nmy say at the very 

outset tbit this year has been, from its impoitancej one wh^ may veil 
shape the destinies of generations to come. We have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity provided for us by the statesmanlike sympathy of Your E^Uency 
to conduct intensive researehes into the l^aL and the eeocoonc aspects of 
the pemtion of the Indian States, whose ideals and importance are now 
appreciated by a wider circle of opinion than was pre^^iously the cstse. 
Many major issues have been dassified; and we have brought our best 
endeavours to Ihe task of dbcovcririg the directions in which the present 
political system from our point of vjcw^ capable of imprcn'croent^ 
The results of our labours have yet to mature, but we are hopeful that 
in no long dme they will bear fruit* 

The Indian States Committee 

As Your Highnesses are doubtless aware, our work during the Ust year 
primarily cenued round the Indian States Committee, whose appointiDent 
we owe to Yotn EicelletKy's appredation of our difflii^lties ; Odr activities 
in this connection began even before the last Chamber Session. We held 
a series of preliminary meetinp with the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Sco« in 
Patiala, Kashmir, Janu^ar, Bik^er, and Bombay. These discussions 
revealed early the necessity of setting up a spedal organiration to prepare 
the case of the Piinces for presentation to the Committee of Encpiiry* 
Colonel Haksai of Gwalior was placed in charge of the special Organize- 
t^on as Director, while Professor Rushbroott Williams of Fadala was 
associated with him as Joint Dirtetor, The Ministers and Officers of 
many other States also assisted the prganizatiois work both in India and 
England, and their labours made it possible for us to present our 
to the Indian States C«iimitiEe far more effectively than at me time 
SKcned possible. The time at our disposal was very "short in view of the 
dif!iciilties to be overcomep For^ be it leinemberedp the Indian States are 
septate uniu; their Rulers are but gradually acquiring the habit of 
close ami effective co-operatiofi; and the material necessary to establish 
OUT conteaitlons had to be ooll^ied throughout the length and breadth 
of India. I need not refer here in detail to the work of the spedaS 
orgaiuEAtion in India and England in connection with the presentadon 
of OUT cascj but 1 feel 1 muvt pirdcularly mention out obUgadocis to 
Sir Leslie Scott and ias colIngiKs, to Colonel Haksar and Professor 
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Ruahbrook WjlUarns^ nod to oihfira assodated with them in the my 
strcnuckiLSi devoted work thtjr have accomplished on our behalf. 

WoEi IN England 

The nature of the enquiry conducted by the Indbn States Committee 
necessitated the preserKo in England of a strung representation of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber, in order that the representaiioji of 
Che case might be effectively directed. It wp accordingly arranged that 
their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kashmir^ Ciitch,^ and Nawanagar* 
His Highne^ the Ruler of Bhopalj and myself should proceed ovemeas 
in the course of the summer. Prior to our departure, two important 
conferences were held. The first coined of ^e Putijab Hill Chiefs, 
who assemblcdp in March last year, in my capitaL The second was a 
representati^o meeting of Piinces and Ministers convened in Bombay, in 
April lastg to discuss the general line of action in connection with the 
work in England. Both these conferences proved fruitful, and solid 
work was done. Therefore, for gfvier seven months we had to be busy in 
England- The qualify and the quantity of the work done in England 
on behalf of the whole Order speak.s for itself. We could not have 
aammplished this, or anything like iti but for the oonBdence and support 
which Vour Highnesses lent to the Standing Committee and myself in 
the discharge of the important and delicate task entriLsted to us. I am 
particularly grateful to my colleagues their Highnesses the Rulers of 
Kashmir^ Bhopal, NawanagaT, and Cutch, who left their States and 
gave me freely of their time and assistance, in directing the presematicn 
of our case before the fridiaii States Committee- To their wise cuunsel, 
unsparing labour and generous support, I, as Chancellor, must ascribe 
the success which characterUed our labours. The amount of work 
entailed was ^-ery great. In it we were most ably assisted by our 
Ministers^ I should like to make particular mendon of Sir Parbha 
Shanker Patian^ Administtatorof Bhavnagar, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Prime 
Minister of Bikaner, who waa kindly deputed to England by my dear elder 
brother His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner; from lilajor Colvin, 
who represented Hb Highness of Rewa; from Mr. Wattal, of the 
Kashinir Govermnent; and from Mr. Abbasi, the Political Secretary 
of His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, and hlr. Sen of the Patiala 
Government. 

Am IN iNtllA 

But while we were in England, the work in India had to be earned 
on. We had to conduct a double-barrel 1^ organisation, and the 
Chancellor's Secretaiiat in rndia was mure active than ever tefore. 
HU Highness the Ma^raja of AJwar acted as Chancellor during my 
absence, and I take thU opportunity of thanking His Highness for hia 
efforts m the interests of our Order. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
His Highness the Maharaja of BUtanar, whose devoted work on behalf 
of the whole Order of Princes has laid the foundations of onr present 
edifice. His statesmanlike advice and Ms wise championship of our 
cause were as ev^er a tower of strength to us. Our one regret was that 
be found it impossible to cxkme to England with us last vear. 

While r am dLscharging, as Chancellor, my debt of latitude to thgjse 
who aided in the work of the year, 1 should like to convey the thanks of 
all of us to His Highness the Nawabof Palanpur, who worthily uphdd 
the dignity and reputation uf the Indian Princes at the last session of 
the Assembly of the League of Hariona. We await hSs report with keen 
interest^ but the success he achieved is already in some measure known 
to us. 
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Work Or thr StakdinO Cowmittie 

Your Highnesses^ in the drcurastances explained above.^ it was but 
natural that the routine wort of the Standing Ccanmittee should recede 
in the background in ™w of the alhengroffising labours demanded by 
the enquiry into our present and future postdon. This explains why 
only one meedng of the Standing Conunittee oould be held during this 
year. This took plMe in January last. It is, however, gratifying that* 
despite obvious difficuldSj we were able to construrdve results 

through the Standing Committee. The following subjects were discussed 
at the meeting: 

I r Construction of Tramways in Indian States. 

j. Que^ioci of amending Section 45 of the Code of Ciidl Fra* 
•cedure^ ipoS of 1908)1 to enable Civil and Revenue Courts in 
British India to send ihear decrees for ftxt^tion to Courts of Indian 
States. 

Standardizadon of Ceremonial Programmes* 

4. Revision of the Rules and Procedure for the ^ettlemedt of 
boundary disputes between Indian States. 

5* Questbn of giving Publicity to the Proceedings of the Cbambei 
of Princes. 

6. Acquisition of Non-Residential Property in British India by 
Ruling princes and Chiefs. 

7. Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application to 
Indian States. 

Question of the grant to Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the 
Privilege of exerasing Censorship over Tde^ams. 

9. Air Navigation in India (including Indian States). 

Some Details 

Out of these items^ those relating to construction of Tramways* 
Publicity of the Chamber Proceedings, and the proposed amendment of 
Section 45 C.P.C. have been finally disposed of- The Standing Cdm- 
mittce^s recDEnmendation regarding the Publidty of the Chamb« Pro 
oeedings has already been approved by Your Highnesses, while that 
relating to the construction of Tramways will be presented in the course 
of this session, when I shall have to say more about that subject. The 
proposed amendment of Section 45 of the Chil Proo^ure Code had bra 
suggested to give legal sanction to the existing practice of reciprodty in 
the matter of execution of decrees. The proposed amendment was not 
intended to give any fadiities to State subjects or any powers to State 
Courts i it only aimed at giving legal sanction to certain procedure which 
IS being followed even at present by the British Indian Courts in this 
behalf. The States concerned did not partimJariy desire the amend- 
ment^ and the latest opinion received by the Government of India was to 
the effect that the proposed amendment was unoEcessary even from their 
point of view. Aocurdingly^ the Standing Committee dropped the pro¬ 
posed amendment. 

The question of revision of CeremoniaLs has been referred by the 
Standing Committee to a Sub-Committee oousistiug of the following i 

His Highness of Bikaner^ 

His HighnCiiS of Kashmir* 

Myself/and the 
Political Secretary, 

frum the States, regarding difheuities experienced in 
this behalf in the past and suggestions for impro^'ement in future* 1 
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shall be addressing Voiir Highnesses soon on this question, and hope ami 
trust that Vour Highnesses wili give it the early anil serious coRsideration 

Its importance requires* 

The draft mJes for the scttlccnent of boundary disputes were referred 
to a Sub-Committee of the following MLm^crE : 

I. Sir Manubhai Mehti of Bikaner, 
a. Mr. Wateficld of K^mir, 

3. Mir M^qbool Mahmood of Patiala, 

under the aegis of His Highness of BhopaJ, and their report^ which has 
been approved by the St^ding Committee, is bdng circuJaded to Vour 
Highnesses for mvidnig further suggestians and critidsmsp which will 
then be thrashed hv the Standing CcMnmlttee. 

Regarding Acquisidon of Non-Residential Property in British India 
by PiinceSt the Standing Committee has finally amended the relevant 
summa^", particularly providing for acquisition through bequesu or 
successions. The amended summary is now with the Government of 
Indiat and 1 hoj^e it will be ready for tlie ncit session^ The question 
of Radio Broadcasting in British India was also further consideredp and 
the agreement reached at the Standing Committee is reported to be under 
consideration of the Goveminent of India experts. The question of 
Censorship over Teiegrams was also considered^ and though certain 
technical difbculties have been discov.ered by the Le^lattve Dcpartniejit, 
avenues are b^ig eipiored to find a praetkaJ solution of them. The 
question of Air Navigation over Indian States is a matter in whkht 
aj Vour Highnesses know full wellp we are all vitally concerned* 
Accordingly! it evoked a lively discussion at the last Standing C<mimittee 
meetings* The mutter being still under eonsideradem, 1 ana precluded 
from referring to it at length, bm I trust I may be permined to take 
Your Highnesses into confiamce by stating that we have succeeded not 
only in presenting our view-point strongly at the Standing Committee, 
but have also gb™ token of our willingness, within limitationSp to meet 
the reasonable demands of the Government of India In the matter. J 
Ijope and trust that with fair play, justice^ atid imagination it 

Will be possible to solve this kriotty problem. 

Apart from these questions, the Standing Committee rnformatly dis- 
cusski the question of the Employment of &e European Biitish subjects 
id the States, and that of the proposed decoration of the Chamber Hall 
with the Armorial Bearings of the various States. It is premature to 
refer to the first question here at this stage^ and I hope it will come in 
due form at proper time before Your Highnesses. About the second 
question, in view of the obvious difficulties involved^ it was decided to 
give Up the questicNi of decorating the Chamber with Armorial Bearings, 
which are to be returned to the different States concerned. Wc aiso 
discussed among ourselves informally the various questions cormeded 
with the Agenda of the Indian States Forces Committee. 

Cranages in nm Conduct of Business 

This year. Your Highnesscsj also witnessed two important changes in 
the conduct of our business. For the first time the Secretary to the 
Chancellor and our eiperts attended the meetings of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee. Moreover, for the first time the Standing Committee prepared 
its own and Chamber Agenda for the appro\-al of His ExcelJency the 
Viceroy. For both these dianges wc are beholden to His Highness the 
M^araja of Kashmir for btingu^ in the relevant resolutions; and lo 
His Excellency tbe Viceroy for giving effect to them forthwith. Our 
preoccupations this year in cufincctinn with the Butler Conmiittee wort 
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in England did not make it possible for iis to make fidl use of the 
propo^ chinge allowing us to fraine qur own agenda, hut t hope and 
trust that thb year wc shall make up for that. 

AcKWOWjLEriCiiiKTe 

Your Highnc$5es, I should be failbg in my duty if I did not convey 
puhlidf, on the floor of this houscp my ancere thanks to His Excellency 
the Vicftioy on behalf of the S^dmg Commttee for the sympathetio 
consideration whkh wc have received from His Eisoellency m all matters 
connected with the Chamber and the general welfare of our Order. I 
am also Indebted to my colleagues of the Standing Committee and 
Id their Highnesses of D^lpnr and Sangll^ who, ae substitute mem- 
bersj attended our Standing Committee Meetings^ for their valuable 
contribution towards the success of our deliberations p And last, but not 
the least, my obligations are due to the Political Secretary. We are 
indeed most 'gratefiU to Mr. Watson^ to whom (be Standing Committee 
has already passed a formal vote of thanks* and to the other officers of 
the political and other departments of the Government of India who have 
caantributed to the transaction of our work. 

His Higi«sx9s tHE Maharaja or Bucaneh : Your Eiccllencyr Your 
Highnesses^—Yesterday Your Highness heard the high pfube which Hb 
Excellency the Viceroy bestow^ on my brother. His Highness Ihe 
Maharaja of Patiala^ for his work as Chancellor of our Chamber; 
and today we have heard His Highne&s read his interesting report 
reviewing the work done on behalf of the Chamber and in the Standing 
Committee and the Chancdlor’s office, with wbkh His Highness, as our 
CharHrcllor, has had so much personally to do; and I fed sure that Your 
Highnesses will reoei^'C with approbation and enthusiasm the motion which 
I rise to move— vh., that we record om- warm appreciation of the 
admirable manner in which His Highness of Patiala has carried on the 
work of bis exalted office in the interests of our Order, and that we accord 
a hearty vote of thanks to His Highness for the same. 

This year His Highness is just completing his third year of office as 
Chancellor. Always arduous^ the dudes and responsibilities of the 
Chancellor wetc, during the past twelve months, rendered far more 
responsible and heavy on account of additional work of the greatest 
importance whkh His Highness and tiie members of the Standing Cora- 
mitteep and particularly my brothersp who proceeded to England for the 
purpose, as well as the Chancenor's Secretariat and the Special Drganiza- 
tioFij have bad to bear in connection with the Butler Committee. This 
would not be a fitting opportunity for referring in further detail to the 
great importance to our State of the work and the findings of the Butler 
Committee, which we are awaiting with eager interest; but 1 feel sure 
Your Highness will agree that the Chancellor's report is a record of 
snh^antial work done during the year, and that His Highness is entitled 
to qur deep gratitude. 

His Higijness the Maiiaraja of Nawanagae j Yoqr Excellen^r 
Voiir Highnesses, — It gives me great pleasure to second the resolutioEn 
of thanks which Hu Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has proposed^ 
May ! say at the outset that t regard it as most fitting that the Prinoe, 
who among the members of our Order has worked longest and most 
devotedly to lay the foundation of the snccess of thia Chamber, should 
be the first to commend what has been done during this ei'entful year? 

1 need not speak of the service whkh His Highness of Bikaner baa 
rendered to our Order; they are well known to all of you. I am sure 
be feels a legitimate pride in the edifice which has been erected upon the 
foundation he laid. 
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For the yew wiiich we have jmt heard leviewed oonstilutes a landmark, 
ncff merely in the history of our Order, but also in the bbtory oi this 
Chamber. Thanks to Your Excdleoc)^, the appointment of the Indian 
States Committee has provided us with the opportunity, for the first 
tune, of taking action in the eyes of the world as a oorporate body. It Is 
true that there are some very distinguislied members of our Order who 
have not hitherto taken that active share in the work of cIie Chamber 
which we hope they will take in the future. But I maintain that the 
success of the wofk accomplished last year has already begun to 
demonstrate the strength of corporate action; and I feel sure that before 
long this fact will produce its inevitable impression. I am convinced 
that if the Indian Piincea are to help the Empirej this oountryp and their 
own subjects, they must stand together and cultivate the habit of acting 
together. Only in this case the Indian States realize their destiny 
as an integral part of the future Indian federation^ and constitute a real 
strength alike to the whole country and the British Empire, 

I desire to associate myself whole-heartedly with the welbdeservcd 
tribute which Mis Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has paid to His 
Highness the Chancdlor, Those of us who have worked with His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala can testify to the courage, the wisdom^ 
the determination and the unselhshness wbich have characterised his 
services to our Order* Duririg the difficult times of this last year we 
have ne^-er found him wanting, and the clarity and vigour of Ids public 
pronouncements have been of the utmost service to us. 1 ihould also 
like to associate myself with wbat has been said about the Birector and 
Joint Director of the Spedal Organization, and all ibose other experienced 
Ministers and officials who laboured so devotedly to assist us. 1 think 
their work was excellent; and 1 should like to say that in my opinion 
we have ev%ry reasem to be proud that we have such men ui State fierviee* 

1 have mu^ pleasure In seconding the resolution. 

The Pakt Sachzv ov Bhofe : Your Excellencr and Vour Highnesses^— 
It la a matter of gratiheation to us ad that His Highness the ^laharaja 
of Patiala has worked and has given abundant proof of his tact and 
capacity in discharging the onerous duties that have fallen upon him as 
a Chancel lor of this Chamber^ 

In reviewing hb work as Chancellor, we have to keep before us his 
activities in India and England, specially with mfmncc to the Butler 
Comnuttee* 

His work in England consisted mainly of influencing the public and 
attracting thejr attention to the grievances and needs of our Order hy 
explaining to them and making them realize our present situation, and 
enlisting their sympathies; and Your HlghnesKS all know how very 
successfully he has done it* He has been kind enough to furnish us all 
with the details of his activities in England, for which we arc very 
grateful to him. 

As regards his work in India, he has made an organked effort in 
col looting and preparing the evidence to be placed before the Committee, 
and it was done in sudti a tactful manner as to appeal to tbenUp for whom 
it was done. He has spent a good deal of labour and energy, and 
achieved this uphill work well-nigh successfully* It must have cost a 
great deal of maDcy, of which the Uon^s shorep I believe^ must have 
fallen tn bis lot. Every one of 115 who has got this kind of experience 
will easily understand and apprerdate what I have said above. 

As Chancellor of this Chamber, he was quite op to the mark^ and^ 
os every one of os is conversant with his work, I need rwit much dilate 
upon tins point. However,. I cannot refrain from making a passing 
reference to hts work. He has tried to make the Chamber attractive and 
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attine. He has won the (xmBdence and good will, both of hig Brother 
Princes and tlie Govemment, which is by no means an ea^y task. He 
has been broad-minded anft sympatheticj and has aJwajs at heart the 
int^egts of representative members and the consdtuertts also. He is 
trying to rcnwve the ini^presentations and luiwarranted allegations 
levelled against the admiiutration of Indian States by a brochure con¬ 
taining the real state of things, which will soon be published. 

For all this, I per^nally offer my sincere thanks, and hope the 
Chamber will not be sparing In recording its applause for the valuable 
and meritorious services done by the worthy Chancellor, 

Hi 3 HiGfTNESS THE Maeiaraja OF Alwae : In a very few words I 
desire to associate my name with the sentiments of appreciation and 
thanks expressed by those who have gone before me on this resolution 
for a vote of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja of Fadala. I kmw 
from my personal assodadon with His Highness, both in work as well 
as in social matters, that he has paid the greatest consideradon to the 
work and onerous respomibilidra which have fallen on his shoulders as 
the elected Chancellor of this house. His Highness has held this c^fice 
and holds it now at on important-juncture in the career of diose who 
belong to the Chamber of Princes. For Vooir Excellency was good 
enough to appoint a Committee, now gpneraJly known as the Butler 
Committee, which was given certain terms of reference and in connectkin 
with whoee work His Highness, together with some other members of my 
Ordexj took Upon themselves the Tesponsibility of going to England to 
cany' to a eooclunon the work which was started in India, but which 
could not be Brushed in India because it was irot possible for the Cwn- 
fnittee to return there again for another year. May I, therefore, whole¬ 
heartedly associate myself with the congratulations that have been poured 
on His Highness's worthy shoulders? I congratulate him for the interest 
that he has taken^ but more sdJI on the suocw that he has achieved so 
far in his endeavours. 


His Highness has been generous enough to speak m kind terms about 
myself for the period that I held the post of Chancellor when His 
Highness was nway. I propcsse to take the opportunity of conveying my 
thanks on another occasion. SuiEce it to say on the present one that I 
really had little to do. For it wa^ His Highness who insdgated me on 
^re than one occasion to issue whips round to rrifembers of owr Order 
in order that they might give practical and pecuniar}' asristance In con- 
ncf^*on with the work that was being conducted in England. The work 
in itself was to me personally very di.stasteful. But my brother Princes 
responded very generously, not to my calU but to the call (which I merely 
repeated with a few additional W'ards of ray own) that cam# from the 
Chancellor, who wa^ tn England at the time. However, His Highness 
has been good enough to appredat# the very little work that I was able 
to perform during the sk or seven months that E held the post of 
Chanp!lor, which gives me satisfaction tn the sense that I was able to 
contribute, in boweier small a degree, in however unworthy a degree, to 
the ta^k which was being carried on by His Highness and his colleagues 
both in England and in India. 

Therefore I whole-heartedly associate myself with the congratulations, 
and I do so conmous of the fact that it is easy enough to speak in 
plabiudes, that it is entsy enough to be conventional. I know some cynics 
have ei™ ^led qur Chamber a “ mutual admiration sodety."" I want 
to ATOid that when I am expressing what my heart feels. I am not 
complifnentary or cotiventional temu only. I am sure those 
nf ^fm me have done likewise^ and in adding my quo*a 

of gratitude and th.nks to HU Highness the Chancellor, I wfsh him 
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every success in his endeavours to bring to a fruition that iropurtant airf 
responsible Usk with which we, as bis cpUeagues^ have been assodated; 
which hci as ChancclIoF, is doing his very best to bring to a fruition; and 
whichf when it comes before Your EiceUency for a final dedslorip we 
hope will lead to the rteult that ypu, your Government^ the Chancellor^ his 
colleagues, and the Princes of this Chamber all unitedly wish and liesiru, 

Hrs Excellent the Vicebov : I think the Chamber has certainly 
been fortunate this year—a year which, as has been pointed out, has 
been exacting and heavy—in the sendees that it has able to enlist 
of His Highness the Chancellor. Ilia natural that the prlndpaJ attention 
of the Charaber should have been directed to the wcirk of the Committee 
that has been enquiring into certain matters wkh which Your Highnesses 
are ve^ closely concernedp and I have no doubt at all, although we still 
await its reportp that^ when the report is received, it will show that the 
Cdminittee has taken full account of the case that Your Highness^ sought 
to lay befare it. 1 have equal iy no doubt that the Committee will have 
been materially assisted by the manner in which that case was developed. 

There is only one other point to which 1 want^ in one or two sentences, 
Uj refer. I notice that the Chaiicelior, Ui reference to the more general 
work of the Chamber, has made a reference to the Annoria] Bearings that 
Your Highnesses will obsen'e have been set up as an experiment in order 
to test tl^ effect of oolour in this Chamber. I mtderstand from the 
Cbaricellor that a dedaion has been reached about them to which he 
referred in his speech. The Only observation I desire to make b that I 
think it conceivable that, after seeing them actually on the wallsp there 
may be some among Vour Highnesses who might possibly desire, with 
the fuller knowledge of the effect produced by the decoration^ further 
oorulderaLion of the question. If that be so^ 1 wish to hold myself at 
the disposal of any of those interested either to discuss the qu^tioni or 
to act as a liaison offScer between Your Highnesses and the architect m 
your mural schemes for the bettermeni of the Chamber. 

The resolution has been proposed, and seconded p and EUpportedt that 
the Chamber should be ask^ to offer its thanks to the Chancellor for the 
manner in whkh he has directed its work during the past year. These 
who are in favour will signify their assent. 

(The Chamber stgnihed its assent.) 

Hts ExcEt^tENCY the Yicekoy : The resoludon is carried unajLimously. 

His HioiRf^ss the MahaI^aja of Patiala : T am very grateful to 
Your Excellencyp Hb Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar, and the Prince for the acknowledgment of my 
humble sm-ices, and I thank Your Excellency and their Highnesses from 
the core of my heart* 
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ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 


RUSSIAN ICON PAINTING 


By W, E. D. Allen, m.p. 


RuesjaN ICOD paiating it Jittle knoira in Western Europe, and it is 
gcn«raUy by the xelitively decsident work of the eighteenth century that 
cnltcs have been able to judge this art, which the Ru^ians thirty yeare 
when ihey themselves had only Just begun to discaver and cl^o. to 
mdf Md rastorei the tnasteipleces of their medieval painters acclaimed 
in perhaps too exaggerated enthusiasm. The few examples of Rttssian 
icons which have been aoqutied by the National Gallery, and the transla¬ 
tion by Professor Minns of Koudakov's work, have, however, recetitlv 
Mned to mtroduee this art to England. The ejcfaJbitiqn m Berlin aod 
other German cities, which has been organized this year by the People's 
Commi^rht of Public rnstnaction of U.S,S,R. and the German SodetF 
fot the Study of Eastern Europe^ cannot fail to be wdoome to those many 
people to whom the Galleries and Museums of Soviet Russia are neces¬ 
sarily inaccessible. Eurther, for the purposes of compiratEve study, it is 
an inestimable advaniage to have icone of all schools and all oeriods 
conceiitraied in one gallery. ^ 

Icon painting i; csscntully ao Oriental art, in that it finds its highest 
spintual meanings in colour rather than in form. It embodies the glnhis 
of the East for colaur^ a genius which finds ita expression^ not only in the 
mmi^ure painting and iu the rugs and embroideries of Persia, Turkey 
and Central Asia, but even in the variegated rugs of the Anatolian peasant 
of today. Icon painting look its origin from Egypt and developed in the 
Byzannne Empire at the period when Oriental inRoenees in ait and 
thought were flowering out of the magnificent difbria of the civilization of 
the Roman West. In the Greek lan<te the art of icon painting reached its 
ap^M in the twelfth century, and it had its renaissance in the fourteenth 
and niteenth centuri'es, when the Palmotogoi, after the recovery of Cbri*' 
Stanttnople from the Latins, revived the spirit, although not the political 
Eftstero Creeks. Westward, Byzantine art had its influence 
^ Renaissance. In the Balkan i^ds there survived, after the 

Tu^ish Congest of Constantinople, a series of connected artistic cultures 
—the pnncipal. Island Greek and Roumanian; the lesser, Serb and 
Bulgar—which represented provincial schools of authentic Byzantine 
iRSpimtiOD. Eastward, in Russia, the medieval Slav Gtaud.DukedDiRs 
itihented the pure Byzantine tradition, and blending the austerity, the 
splwdour and the fixity of the Imperial dty with the humanism, the 
twro^c fantasy, and someUiing of the gentle vagueness of the Slav soul, 

* _ .*®‘*”* produced an art which in many ways became original and 

proper to themselves. 


A number of fine copies of the earliest examples of Byzantine art in 
Ri^ia were to studied at the exhibition in Berlin. Of unique interest 
w ?^*«*'* f «>Pr of " Our Lady of Vladimir - (Ho. i of cata- 

century, which is in 
Moscow. Br>sgio bad also copi^ a head of 

t£ clJSSSteri^i^foM^’^ Uspenski Cathedral 

nessJfoS l 3J wkh « tnagnificemi »he gentle lovdi- 

with mse and moimbgies fnirr^^ 

I. »«t..mh 
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of Kit^vian Russia; in the hw citi^ of the north, iti Pskov and Novgorod 
alooe^ there was a sparse aiid meagre crop of what tuight have h^n —in 
Southern Kiev^—a new Bowering of the Greek seed on Russian 50U. 
Pskov and Novgorod developed their own schools;; they had the tradition 
of B^^antine technique, but their forms were cmde^ their colours were in 
the own bright barhaious spirit of little tutored men. Fine eramples of 
the Pskov and Novgorod schools are a Deisis of the thirteenth centu^ 
(No 7}; '^VirgLu and all the Saints " of the fourteenth century (No. 
in which a rich dark green gives an imposing background to briUiant red 
robe^ "The Four hints'’ (No. 10) is the finest example of the Pskov 
school of the fourteenth century: Its high technical qualities would suggst, 
almost^ that it was the work of an imported By^ntine artist. "The 
Raising of Utsarus " (fourteenth to Bftecnth century) (No. la) has marvel¬ 
lous ddicate colouring and shows the induencc of the rising Moscow 
school In the fifteen^ century the northern towns were giving place to 
Moscow both IP politics and in the arts^ In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries^ the northern reversion to provincialism is obvious- In the icons 
of the soH^led Kortherri School of Vologda and Archangel, in the 
seventeenth century* the crude dniwlog seems to show ScLndinavtaD 
raLber than Muscovite influence^ but the colour remains wonderluUj 
brilliant and vigorous (No^ loa and loj)* 

In the Bfteenih century the decline of Mongol power resulted in the 
expansion of the Gtand-Dukedom of Moscowj and at the same time the 
DLupora of the Byzantine Creeks affected the development of Muscovite 
as it did of Western art In fifteenth-century Russia the great painters of 
the day* men Like Andrew Rublev and Mastt^ Denis, were lamed tlirongb- 
DUt the country^ and the pointing of icons achieved perfection in the 
portraitnrei the misty backgrounds and the pure stanliag colours Of the 
genius of a school which* at its bestj had a rare and passing way* 

There is at the exhibition a copy by Professor Chirikixv of the ** Three 
Angela" (No. td}^ attributed to Rublev, and the Professor is to be 
congratulated upon the real inspiration with which he himself has recreated 
the Soft background and the exquisite blues of the fifteenth-century master. 
"The Apostle Paul" (Na 3^3) is another magnificent example of this 
perLod. The pellucid and delicate brushwork of the Moscow school, at 
its best period, is altogeihet original in icon painting and was never 
achieved either by the Byzantine or by the Later Mediterranean schixils^ 
'Hifi minor schools of Tver and Jaroslav whidi developed tn the same 
period are represented by some beautiful exarnples, but the inducncc of 
Moscow is predominant, and we observe the development of a oationali 
rather than, as earlier^ of regional schools^ This tendency is no doubt 
partly explained hy the practice of the Gland Dukes to compel famous 
local paiDtem tn ri^ide in Moscow* 

At the end of the f^teenib century and onwards the growing infiuence 
of foreign ?tyl« is evident. The Italo-Greek [or* as the authors of the 
catalogue call it* Southern Slav) induence is strong {Nos* 45, 46, and 47): 
Georgian Ihcial types ^ not uncommon (r.^.. No. 58J i Cbinesn elements 
may be suspect^ In the sUtcenth-century Anastasis from Vologda 
(No- 73} j and the induence of the Persian miniature painterx—which may 
not infrequently be noted in icons of the seventeenth century—appears as 
early as in a " Birth of Christ" (No, 35) of the fifteenth century* 

The last authentic school of Russian icon painting was that which 
Bo^urished under the protection of the family of Stroganov* merchant- 
princes of the Urals, who represented in more ways than one the brief 
whispering of an " Elizabethan"" spirit in Russia, Good exiimples of this 
school are Nos* and go. The technical skill and accuracy of detail is 
of a high standordT but the ability of these craftsmen is a long descent 
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from iln5 mystical impintion which marked the raprem© mastcrpiecM of 
the twelfth ceninry^ and froni the lovely dcHcaqy of Rublev's work. 

Lasdyp there are the examples of the work of the later painters^ Simon 
Ushakov (Nos, tii and —whose ^me seems to me to be ill^oonded, 
when bis work is compared with that of the older schools—and of Peter 
Goldobin. The ieops of the eighteenth and nineteenth oenturies, of which 
a few examples are perhaps wi^y shown, mirror the ill-digested influence 
of European styles and the artistic sterility of the children of an age 
which sought to imitate an alien culture rather than to develop the 
profundities of their own nature. 

Professor Chirikov and his collaboratorB of the State Restoration Work 
Department are to be cangratuhLiod on their servicres to ciriikatioTi in the 
restoration and preservation of these treasures of Russian medieval ait. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

SuAVA Nam ASKARS (Sun Aooratiok) for Health i ErricieNCv^ and 
LoNCEvm'- By Shrimant Balasabeb Pant Pratinidhij Chief of 
Aundh. Second editionp 1929. (Printed at the Aundk Pr^SiJ) 
Price 1 ropce- 

{R^vifwed hy Joein CALUwrLL-JoHNSTON.) 

We had the pleasure m the Aprilp 1919* number of the Asiatic Review 
of recommending to our readers the perusal of this unique work —^ 
treatise on Physical Culture directly derived from and founded upon 
the immemonaJ religious teachings of the Hindu Scriptures. It is a 
trite saying that history repeats itself. Rather should one aver that in 
die inconceivably vast pilgrimage of the human rats through space and 
rime many things have been practised by our forerunners that have since 
become forgotten^ and many things have been discovered and invented in 
our day that were both known and lost long ago* Thus we feel sure that 
these traditional Sun Exercises which His Highness the Chief of Aundh 
has brought to our notice would well repay examinatian at the hands of 
our medical and Physical Culture experts. This second editiocii at the 
original very modest price of one rupee, has been considerably enlarged 
and improved. Several chapters arc rewritten^ while two new chapteta 
and six new pictures have been added. The technique and m&duj 
Bp£f<indi of performing ihe Namaskar exerdse arc fully and thoroughly 
explained, even at the risk of repetition. “ Surya Namaskois has 
already been translated Intn six Indian languages—namely» Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarcse, Telugu, and Tamil j and Urdu and 
Bengali versions are shortly to appear. Ail these translaticv^ have been 
made by learned volunteers on their own initiative. If one may venture 
a suggesrioUp it might se^ worthy His Highnesses deliberatiofi whether 
a persona L visit to England might not be bendiciaL in bbtaining needed 
publicity and conaiderarion for the so excellent Surya Namaakars.*' 
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Essays and Speeches. By G. C. Bhate, M*A. {7«/tfriW /VjJp B&m- 

. . 

The author was Principal of the Williugdon Coliege, Sangli^ ^jid on the 
cvt of his reLirement gathered together these writings in English They 
aie some of the hardest of thirtyjears of active and scholarlj Ufc, and they 
show a wide nmge of iotcrert and of intellectual sympathy. In one 
address he treats of the problem of Western tiducation and its effect 
on Indian ch-aractei ^ the older type of Indian had religious ideals^ bnt 
with a mechanical and constructiYc ritual, and with undue self-concentra- 
tioHj whereas the modern one tends to have a better conception of duty, 
personal and socialj but needs discipline of his ntiod andwiili In another 
be analyses " the scientific spirit/' which he thinks is rare in India^ and 
discusses its fuller application to Indian circumstance^ and he urges 
young inon to more paiient study and Etrenuous practical work. 

** Cramming/' as a method, he discourages and cm the whole condemns, 
and pleads for methodical study, with perception» attention, reflection—so 
that the natural leaders of the people shall be reaUy cultured* He holds 
suggestive discourse on the friiitfulness of the cooioint and simultaneous 
study of *' Greek and Indian philosophyn'" His papers on “ Sartor 
Resartus " and ** Carlyle *' locadl one*s own enthusiastic studies of fifty 
years ago ; and he has felt the spell, and hopes for an Indian Carlyle. 
His longest paper is u thoughtful summary view of Kant's philosophy and 
its extension by the versatile genius of HegeL 

Mr. Bbate has studied at first hand the works of the Maharashtra poet 
Ramadas (ifio3-i6St)—the Verses addressed to Mind, devotional in 
character, reaching love and faith towards Rmma—and especially the 
famous Dasabodh, or Precepts of the Sertant of Rama, in dogmatic imd 
didactic dialogue, giving the philosophic and religious views of the poets 
and saints of Maharashtra, and diverging into man's worldly duties* 
Ramadas, in later life, was, as is well known, the spiritual perceplor of 
Sivaji. Mr. Bhate gives high ptaise to the Dasalrndh^ and says that it is, 
like the poems of Tukaram, a stimulating book ^ incidentally he meottoos 
that Ramadas was enamouted of fame,” and suggests that his ethical 
goal was to act tn such a way as to secure world-wide fame after your 
dcaih.” 

The three short bic^phical essays are fasctnauog: the venerable Dr. 
Ramkrishne Bhandarkar^ eminent as teacher, antiquarian, historian^ 

social reforEner, religious leader; Gopal Krishna Gokhale — 

brilliant student, disciple of RunadCp President of the Indian N^atioiul 
Congress, imperial statesman, founder of the ServarUi of India Society, 
sane and practical, wise and good, beloved of many friends, and too early 
dead; Haribhaoo JJmaye, of Fergu^n College—history lecturcrj admin is- 
tntur, civic worker, liberal thinker and citiren- A ** Plea for Sociology ” 
ia an etcelleat paper, though shorts That science^ founded by Auguste 
Comte, has won its way lo secure position and general study. 
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ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

It has long been felt that theaddition of an Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment to the Asiatic Review was desirable ; and now by 
the courtesy of the Railway Department of the Government 
of India and the office of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
in London, it has been found possible to supply this want 
as regards the present issue. To many of our readers 
who are already acquainted with the East these illustrations 
may bKng back pleasant memories, and those who may 
have had no previous acquaintance with the areas which 
the Asiatic Review is intended to survey will have some 
little opportunity of visualizing the scenes to he found in 
those areas. The first eight illustrations represent life 
and architecture from Gujarat in the west to Bengal in the 
east, and may be thus surveyed from west to east. Mount 
Satrunjaya is the Holy Mountain of Pali tana State in 
Kathiawar. The top of the hili has two ridges, with a dip 
between, the temples of which are shown in the illustration. 
There are nearly nine hundred temples on this hilh They 
belong to the sect of Jains, who had a peculiarity of bring¬ 
ing their temples together so as to form " cities/' Some 
of the temples may be as old as the eleventh century. 

The one illustration relating to Kashmir shows some 
typical Kashmiris with their nightingales. This important 
Indian state has several songbirds, among which is the 
bulbul. The true nightingale is the Persian bulbul; the 
bulbul cultivated by the Muhammadans in Northern India 
is the short-legged thrush. 

Coming down again to the plains of Rajputana, one finds 
scenes of Jodhpur and Bikanir reproduced in two illustrations. 
Bikanir is well known, as the Chief was a British Empire 
del^ate at the Peace Conference, and the Bikanir Camel 
Corps has thrice gone overseas on active service—to China, 
Somaliland, and Egypt. The country is mainly desert, 
and hence the importance and usefulness of the camel. 
The camel in Indian talk has not the reverence which the 
cow receives, nor the popularity of the elephant; yet he 
has wonderful patience and endurance. In Rajputana the 
camel-riders can traverse remarkable distances at a high 
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speed. The illustration shows two camels separately ; but 
they look best when tied head and tail In a long cavalcade. 
The Jodhpur scene, another typical of Rajputana, shows the 
castellated city wall and graceful fretted balustrades and 
brackets. From the position of the shadows on the ground 
one can appreciate how vertical the sun must be. Jodhpur 
produced that wonderful soldier, statesman, and staunch 
friend of the British Raj, the late Sir Praiap Singh, who died 
about seven years ago. 

We may pass on to the Illustration representing a 
travelling blacksmith in the Centra! Provinces. These 
Provinces, situated in the physical centre of gravity of 
India, contain in the Chhatisgarh plateau one of the great 
granaries of the country. The type of vehicle drawn by a 
pair of oxen is one of vrhich there are several varieties 
throughout the Peninsula, varying from small solid wheels 
to large wheels five feet in diameter, complete with hub 
and felloes. The blacksntith, the worker in iron, shares 
pre-eminence amongst artisans with the workers in stone, 
copper, wood, and gold. 

The next picture shows the principal temple iu Moiio- 
hali’sTuk. 

The illustrations of the buildings at Gaur, in the district 
of Malda in Bengal, complete the present collection. 
The mosque styled Qadam Rasul (the Footprint of the 
Prophet Muhammad) dates from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and is maintained by the Government 
of India. The style is purely local. The Chaukatti b 
another mosque (masjidl at Gaur. Gaur dates from about 
A.D. 1200 , when it was the capital of Bengal for the 
Muhammadans who were then the ruling power. After 
a century and a half an adjacent site, Pandua, was made 
capital, which was again abandoned in its turn. At one 
time a populous centre where all the arts were cultivated, 
it fell into decay towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and now consists of picturesque ruins. 

The remaining three illustrations should prove of special 
interest to readers in India who have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the Indian exhibits at the North-East 
Coast Exhibition in Newcastle. The Indian Trade Pub¬ 
licity Officer has kindly contributed an explanatory text. 
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INDIA AT THE NORTH-EAST COAST 
EXHIBITION 

By B, D. Asu, M.A. 

(lndiin Trade PubLlcitjr OlScer) 

Four years ago when the British Empire Exhibition in 
London closed its portals one could hardly have prophesied 
that this country would see another Empire Exhibition of 
equally long duration within such a short time; It was, 
however, due to the optimism and progressive spirit of the 
hardy ‘^North-east" that this seemingly hazardous venture 
was accomplished, and an exhibition, though not of equal 
dimensions, yet of equal importance and interest as its 
great predecessor at Wembley, was installed in the busy 
city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On May 14 last, His Roy^ 
Highness the Prince of Wales opened this exhibition, and 
since then it has continued to draw thousands of visitors 
daily to its multifarious attractions. 

Through the courtesy of the Empire Marketing Board 
India was in occupation of this pavilion from August 5 
to 31 last, when exhibits of foodstuffs of commercial im¬ 
portance were displayed. In view of the Board's policy to 
confine its exhibitions to food products only it was not 
possible to show other exhibits. There were seven princi¬ 
pal stalls displaying nearly four tons of exhibits, which 
consisted of rice, tea, coffee, spices, cigars, chutneys, jams, 
jellies, sauces, canned fruits, such as mangoes, guavas, and 
lyches, etc. A working diorama of a rice-held, depicting 
thrashing operations and the transport from the held to 
the market in bullock carts, was the principal attraction of 
the rice stall. Similarly, on the tea stall was shown a 
realistic diorama of a tea plantation with a factory In the 
background. These dioramas proved of great advertising 
and educational value. The slogan of the Indian stall was 
‘Buy More Indian Goods to enable her to buy still 
More Goods from you," and this was illustrated by the 
figures of a Hindu and a Muhammadan standing back to 
ha^k holding a balance, the pans of which showed by 
miniature cases and b^es the proportionate quantities of 
India’s exports to and im|»rts from the United Kingdom, 
In order to pf>pularize Indian foodstuffs, arrangements were 
made for the sale of samples of rice (selected Patna and 
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Burma), tea (100 per cent. Indian blend}, mango chutney, 
canned mangoes, guavas, lyches, and cigars and cheroots. 
Throughout the period of India's display, cooking demon¬ 
strations were given in the Empire kitchen in the pavilion 
to show the correct method of cooking rice and various 
uses of rices as a constituent of a meal, as well as to illus* 
trate the superiority of Indian tea to other teas. Books 
containing a few rice recipes were also distributed during 
the demonstrations. Cinema films of agricultural and 
industrial activities as well as places of interest in India 
were daily displayed in the Pavilion Theatre, where crowds 
used to throng at every show. Thousands of pamphlets 
on India were distributed, and some hundreds of students 
accompanied by their teachers must have visited the stand 
and listened to the talks on India given from time to time. 
Some enterprising shopkeepers were so much impressed 
with the value of publicity afforded by this exhibition that 
they devoted their entire shop windows to the display of 
Indian products only, and a certain hrst-class restaurant at 
Newcastle made a speciality of serving Indian curry and 
rice and other dishes cooked by an Indian ch^f. It was 
after the British Empire Exhibition in London of 1974-1^5 
when at an Indian restaurant curry and rice were served 
that four Indian restaurants were opened one after another 
in the heart of London, and it was not unlikely that a 
similar result would follow India's display at Newcastle. 
Restaurants were very effective media of food propaganda. 

The Indian exhibit was formally opened by the High 
Commissioner, Sir AtuI C. Chattctjee, X.C.I.E., accompanied 
by the Trade Commissioner, Mr. A, M. Green, i.c.a. The 
High Commissioner arrived at Newcastle on August 6 last, 
and the same evening he broadcasted from the B.B.C. 
Station. After cordially inviting his thousands of listeners 
to visit the Indian stand. Sir Atul said : *' It may surprise 
some of you to hear that India is easily the greatest market 
in the world for British goods. But India can only buy 
goods from England if she can sell her own products in the 
markets of the world. At present India actually buys from 
England much more than England buys from India. 1 
appeal to you all, and especially to the housewives of this 
countrj^ to buy more Indian goods, and thus to help India 
to buy still more British goods." The High Commissioner 
particularly referred to rice. He said that India had exactly 
the climate, the soil, and the labour required for rice grow¬ 
ing, and, consequently, she produced a hrst-ciass article at 
very low prices; whereas countries in Europe and America 
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with a less favourable climate and dearer labour laboriously 
produced a possibly more handsome but actually less 
nutritious rlce^ and he exhorted his listeners to buy Patna 
rice from Bengal if they wanted a handsome rice, or Ran^ 
goon rice from Burma if cheap but very nutritious rice was 
required. This short speech had its effect, for the follow¬ 
ing day nearly 40,000 people visited the Indian stand. It 
was the day of the ofiheia! opening. The hall was over¬ 
crowded long before the High Commissioner arrived, 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and 
the Trade Commissioner. It was an interesting ceremony. 
Festoons of dowers were hung in the doorways in the 
Indian fashion, and before a laige and notable gathering 
the High Commissioner, who was introduced by the Lord 
Mayor, made an impressive speech on India's trade, and 
declared the exhibition open. A particularly Interesting 
feature of the ceremony was that the Lady Mayoress was 
garlanded in Indian fashion by an official in Indian costume, 
who, after putting a red mark on the forehead, preseated 
her with a coconut and a basket full of various Indian pro¬ 
ducts, which were exhibited. At the tea which followed, 
Indian savouries cooked by an Indian cbdf were served, 
which were highly relish^ by the guests. Since the 
opening day the Indian section had had a prosperous 
career until its close. Dr. Drummond Shiels, the U nder- 
Secretary of State for India, paid a visit to the stand, and 
was specially pleased that India w'as so well represented. 

The publicity achieved by this exhibition was very great. 
Over a million people saw the Indian exhibit. Thousands 
of samples were sold. For instance, half a ton of rice and 
over a quarter of a ton of tea w*ere sold as samples, besides 
some thousands of cigars, etc. A big firm of rice distribu¬ 
tors acknowledged having opened 600 new accounts as the 
result of the exhibition, including two in South America. 
Their travellers repotted that most of the grocers they 
interviewed knew nothing about Indian rice, but they only 
stocked American and Spanish-Japan rice. From the 
trade statistics it could be seen that last year this country 
imported 13$,000 tons of rice, of which only about 30,000 
tons were from India, the rest being from foreign countries. 
U is hoped, however, that by publicity like this the people 
will be made acquainted with the merits of the Indian rice 
as well as other food products, such as chutneys, mangoes, 
etc,, with the r^ultant increase in the demand. It is the 
breath of publicity that keeps alive the torch of trade. 
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